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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  text  of  the  present  translation  of  Vattel  has  been  care- 
fully compared  with  that  of  the  original  work,  in  the  first 
edition  which  appeared,  '{Londres,  1758,  2  vol.  in  quarto,)  pub- 
lished at  Neuchatel;  in  that  of  Amsterdam,  {Van  Barreveltj 
1775,  2  vol.  in  quarto,)  the  best  known  till  recently;  and  in 
that  of  M,  de  HoffmanSy  {PariSy  1839,  2  vol.  in  octavo,),  the 
last  and  best  edition.  Great  care  has  been  taken  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  British  decisions  cited  by  the  English  editor.  It 
was  discovered,  that  many  inaccuracies  existed  in  the  citations, 
particularly  in  the  names  of  the  cases  cited,  which  have  been 
corrected  by  references  to  the  original  reports  of  the  decisions; 
and  wherever  it  appeared  that  the  notes  of  the  English  editor 
required  additions  to  render  the  doctrine  advanced  in  them 
clearer,  or  more  intelligible,  such  additions  have  been  made ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  distinguish  the  mattei;  added  by 
enclosing  it  in  brackets.  The  editor  regrets  very  much  that 
the  size  of  the  volume — ^which  would  have  been  too  much  in- 
creased by  such  an  extension — did  not  permit  him  to  annex 
to  it  the  "  Bibliographic  choisie  et  jsyst^matique  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens,  et  du  Droit  Public,"  of  M.  de  Hqfmans, 
which  is  an  excellent  guide  in  the  choice  of  Works  upon  a 
subject  much  less  attended  to  than  is  demanded  by  its  im- 
portance. 

PhOaddphia,  Sept.  29,  1852. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  EDITION  OP  A.  D.  1797. 


In  undertaking  this  new  edition  of  Monsieur  De  VatteFs  trea- 
tise, it  was  not  my  intention  to  give  what  might  strictly  be 
called  a  new  translation.  To  add  the  author's  valuable  notes 
from  the  posthumous  edition,  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1773, — 
to  correct  some  errors  I  had  observed  in  the  former  version, — 
and  occasionally  to  amend  the  language  where  doubtful  or 
obscure, — ^were  the  utmost  limits  of  my  original  plan.  As  I 
proceeded,  however,  my  alterations  became  more  numerous ; 
but  whether  they  will  be  acknowledged  as  amendments,  it 
must  rest  with  the  reader,  to  detenuine.  '  Even  if  this  decision 
should  be  more  favourable  than  I  have  any  reason  to  expect,  I 
lay  no  claiip  to  praise  for  my  humble  efforts,  but  shall  esteem 
myself  very  fortunate  if  I  escape  the  severity  of  censure  for 
presenting  the  work  to  the  public  in  a  state  stOl  so  far  short 
of  perfection*  Conscious  of  its  defects,  I  declare,  with  great 
sincerity,: — 

.  .  .  Veniam  pro  Iftude  peto, — ^laudatus  abundey 
Non  fastiditns  si  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

THE  EDITOR. 

LondiM,  May  1,  1797 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  PRESENT  fiDITION. 


i  HE  merits  and  increasing  utility  of  this  admirable  work  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  known,  or  justly  appreciated.  It 
ha5  been  generally  supposed  that  it  is  only  adapted  for  the 
study  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  in  that  view  certainly 
the  author's  excellent  Prefiguje  points  out  its  pre-eminent  im- 
portance. But  it  is  of  infinitely  more  extended  utUittf.  It  con- 
tains a  practical  collection  of  ethics,  principles,  and  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  and  pursued,  as  well  hy  private  indivir 
duals  as  by  staieSj  and  these  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  the  well-being,  happiness,  and  ultimate  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  of  all  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  studied  by  every  gentleman  of  liberal  edticationy  and  by  youth, 
in  whom  the  best  moral  principles  should  be  inculcated.  The 
work  should  be  familiar  in  the  Universities,  and  in  every  class 
above  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.'  And,  as  regards  lazoyers, 
it  contains  the  clearest  rules  of  construing  private  contracts, 
and  respecting  the  Admiralty  and  Insurance  Law.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  author,  moreover,  have  been  so  sensibly  and  clearly 
supported  and  explained,  and  so  happily  illustrated  by  histo- 
rical and  other  interesting  examples,  that  the  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct.  The  present  Editor, 
therefore,  affirms,  without  the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that 
every  one  who  has  attentively  read  this  work,  will  admit  that 
he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  superior  sentiments  and  more 
important  information  than  he  ever  derived  from  any  other 
work. 
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IV  PREFACE   TO   TUB   PRESENT   EDITION. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  original  work  was  pub- 
lished, long  before  the  invaluable  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  Sir  C.  Robinson,  and  Sir  John  Nichol,  and  other  emi- 
nent Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  Prize  and  other 
Courts ;  and  the  last  edition,  upon  which  any  care  was  be- 
stowed, was  published  in  A.  d.  1797;  since  which  time,  and 
especially  during  the  last  general  war,  many  most  important 
rules  respecting  the  Law  of  Nations  were  established.  The 
object  of  the  present  Editcwr  has,  therefore,  been  to  collect  and 
condense,  in  numerous  notes,  the  modem  rules  and  decisions,  and 
to  fortify  the  positions  in  the  text  by  references  to  other  au- 
thors of  eminence,  and  by  which  he  hopes  that  this  edition 
will  be  found  of  more  practical  utility,  without  interfering  with 
the  text,  or  materially  increasing  its  size. 

The  Editor  had  proposed  to  form  an  Index,  so  as  to  render 
the  work  more  readily  accessible ;  but,  in  that  desire,  he  has 
been  overruled  by  the  publishers,  who  think  that  the  exceed- 
ingly full  Analytical  Table  of  Contents  following  the  Preface, 
and  naming  the  pages  where  each  position  is  to  be  found,  are 
sufficient,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  expense.  The  Editor  hopes  that  the  student 
who  may  examine  his  numerous  notes  will  not  think  that  he 
has  wasted  time. 

J.  CHITTY. 

Chamhertf  6,  Ckaneety  Lane, 
November,  1833. 
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PREFACE. 


X  HE  Law  of  Nations,  though  so  noble  and  important  a  subject,  has 
not,  hitherto,  been  treated  of  with  all  the  care  it  .deserves.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  have,  therefore,  only  a  vague,  a  very  incomplete,  and 
often  even  a  false  notion  of  it.  The  generality  of  writers,  and  even 
celebrated  authors,  almost  exclusively  confine  the  name  of  ^^  Law  of 
Nations"  to  certain  maxims  and  treatises  recognised  among  nations,  and 
which  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  has  rendered  obligatory  on 
them.  This  is  confining  within  very  narrow  bounds  a  law  so  extensive 
in  its  own  nature,  and  in  which  the  whole  human  race  are  so  intimately 
concerned ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  degradation  of  that  law,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misconception  of  its  real  origin. 

There  certainly  exists  a  natural  law  of  nations,  since  the  obligations 
of  the  law  of  nature  are  no  less  binding  on  states,  on  men  united  in 
political  society,  than  on  individuals.  But,  to  acquire  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  that  law,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  The  application  of 
a  rule  to  various  subjects,  can  no  otherwise  be  made  than  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  each  subject.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science,  consisting  in  a  just  and 
rational  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  afiairs  and  conduct  of 
nations  or  sovereigns.  All  treatises,  therefore,  in  which  the  law  of 
nations  is  blended  and  confounded  wiUi  the  ordinary  law  of  nature,  are' 
incapable  of  conveying  a  distinct  idea,  or  a  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  law  of  nations. 

The  Romans  often  confounded  the  law  of  nations  with  the  law  of  nature, 
giving  the  name  of  ^Hhe  law  of  nations"  {JtLS  O^entiumj  to  the  law  of 
nature,  as  being  generally  acknowledged  and  adopted  oy  all  civilized 
nations.*  The  definitions  given  bv  the  emperor  tJustinian,  of  the  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  civU  law,  are  well  known.  "  The 
law  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  is  that  which  nature  teaches  to  all  animals"  :t 
thus  he  defines  the  natural  law  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  not  that 
natural  law  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  which  is  derived  as  well  from 
his  rational  as  from  his  animal  nature.  "  The  civil  law,"  that  emperor 
adds,  '^  is  that  which  each  nation  has  established  for  herself,  and  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  each  state  or  civil  society.  And  that  law,  which  na- 

*  Neqne  Tero  boo  Bolnm  natnrft,  id  est,  jure  f  Jan  natnrale  e^t,  quod  natura  omnia  ani- 
gentium,  Jbe.     Ciecro  de  Offic.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  inalia  ducuit.     Instit.  lib.  i.  tit.  2. 
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tural  reason  has  established  among  all  mankind,  and  which  is  equally  ob- 
served by  all  people,  is  called  the  law  of  nations,  as  being  law  which  all 
nations  follow.*  In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  the  emperor  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  sense  we  at  present  give  to  that  term.  "  The  law  of 
nations,"  says  he,  "is  common  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  exigencies 
and  necessities  of  mankind  have  induced  all  nations  to  lay  down  and  adopt 
certain  rules  of  right.  For  wars  have  arisen,  and  produced  captivity 
and  servitude,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ;  since,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  all  men  were  originally  bom  freest  But  from  what  he 
adds, — ^that  almost  all  kinds  of  contracts,  those  of  buying  and  selling, 
of  hire,  partnership,  trust,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  'owe  their 
origin  to  that  law  of  nations, — ^it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  Justinian's 
idea,  that,  according  to  the  situations  and  circumstances  in  which  men 
were  placed,  right  reason  has  dictated  to  them  certain  maxims  of  equity, 
so  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  and  adopted.  Still  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  mankind. 

The  Bomans,  however,  acknowledged  a  law  whose  obligations  are 
reciprocally  binding  on  nations :  and  to  that  law  they  referred  the  right 
of  embassies.  They  had  also  their  fecial  law,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  the  law  of  nations  in  its  particular  relation  to  public  treaties,  and 
especially  to  war.  The  feeuUea  were  the  interpreters,  the  guardians, 
and,  in  a  manner,  the  priests  of  the  public  faith.^ 

The  moderns  are  generally  agreed  in  restricting  the  appellation  of 
"the  law  of' nations"  to  that  system  of  right  and  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  nations  or  sovereign  states.  They  differ  only  in  the 
ideas  they  entertain  of  the  origin  whence  that  system  arose,  and  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  it  rests.  The  celebrated  Grotius  understands 
it  to  be  a  system  established  by  the  common  consent  of  nations :  and 
he  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  of  nature :  "  When  several  persons, 
at  different  times,  and  in  various  places,  maintain  the  same  thing  as 
certain,  such  coincidence  of  sentiment  must  be  attributed  to  some  gene- 
ral cause.  Now,  in  the  questions  before  us,  that  cause  must  necessarily 
be  one  or  the  other  of  these  two— either  a  just  consequence  dr^wn 
from  natural  principles,  or  a  universal  consent.  The  former  discovers 
to  us  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  latter  the  law  of  nations."§ 

That  great  man,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  excellent 
work,  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth:  but  as  he  had  the  task  of  extracting 


*  Qaod  quisque  populuB  ipse  sibi  job  ood-  tnrali  juri  contrarisB.      Jure    enim  natonU 

Btitttit,  id  ipaios  proprium  civitatiB  est,  toco-  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi  nasoebantor. 

turqae  jus  cvriXe,  quasi  Job  proprium  ipsius  Id.  J  2. 

civitatis  :  qnod  Tcro  naturalis  ratio  inter  om-  (  Fecialet,  quod  fidoi  publios  inter  populos 

nes  homines  constituit,  id   apud  omnes  per-  pr»crant :  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut  justum  con< 

aiqne  cnstoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  qua-  ciperetur  bellum  (ct  inde  dositum),  et  ut  fic- 

f\  quo  jure  omnes  gentes  utantur.    Instit  lib.  i.  dore  fides  pacis  constitneretur.    Ex  his  mitte- 

tit.  ii.  J  1.  bant,  antequam  oonciperetur,  qui  res  repete- 

f  Jus  autem  gentium  omni  humane  generi  rent :  et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  foedus.    Varro 

commune  est;  nam  usu  ezigente  et  humanis  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  iy. 

necessitatibuii,  gentes  humansB  jura  qusedam  §  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pae%9,  translated  by  Bar- 

sibi  constituerunt.    Bella  etenim  orta  sunt,  et  bejrae  :  Preliminary  Discourse,  ^  41. 
captivitates  secutse  et  servitutes,  quw  sunt  na- 
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from  the  rude  ore,  as  it  were,  and  redncbg  int|p  i]^St4]i|^^%P^&'n# 
fonn,  a  new  and  important  subject,  which  had  be^n  mucn  negl^dt^^ 
-  before  his  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  having  hiflMMadhiHrtbefLed 
with  an  immense  variety  of  objects,and  with  a  numberless  trtox  of  quo- 
tations, which  formed  a  part  of  his  plan,  he  could  not  always  acquire 
those  distinct  ideas  so  necessary  in  the  sciences.  Persuaded  that  na- 
tions, or  sovereign  powers,  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  observance  of  which  he  so  frequently  recommends  to  them,  that 
learned  man,  in  fact,  acknowledged  a  natural  law  of  nations,  which  he 
somewhere  calls  the  internal  law  of  nations :  and,  perhaps,  it  will  appear 
that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  us  lies  in  the  terms.  But  we 
have  already  observed,  that,  in  order  to  form  this  natural  law  of  na- 
tions, it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  apply  to  nations  what  the  law  of  na- 
ture decides  with  respect  to  individuals.  And,  besides,  Grotius,  by  his 
very  distinction,  and  by  exclusively  appropriating  the  name  of  ^^the 
law  of  nations"  to  those  maxims  which  have  been  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  seems  to  intimate  that  sovereigns,  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other,  cannot  insist  on  the  observance  of  any 
but  those  last-mentioned  maxims,  reserving  the  internal  law  for  the 
direction  of  their  own  consciences.  If,  setting  out  with  the  idea  that 
political  societies  or  nations  live,  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  a 
reciprocal  independence,  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  that,  as  political 
bodies,  they  are  subject  to  the  natural  law,  Grotius  had,  moreover,  con- 
sidered that  the  law  must  be  applied  to  these  new  subjects  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  nature,  that  judicious  author  would  easily  have  disco- 
vered that  the  natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science ;  that  it 
produces  between  nations  even  an  external  obligation  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  their  will ;  and  that  the  common  consent  of  mankind  is  only 
the  foundation  and  source  of  a  particular  kind  of  law,  called  the  Ar- 
Utrary  Law  $f  Nations. 

Hobbes,  in  whose  work  we  discover  the  hand  of  a  master,  notwithstand- 
ing his  paradoxes  and  detestable  maxims, — Hobbes  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  who  gave  a  distinct,  though  imperfect  idea,  of  the  law  of  nations. 
He  divides  the  law  of  nature  into  that  of  man,  and  that  of  states:  and 
the  latter  is,  according  to  him,  what  we  usually  call  the  law  of  nations. 
"  The  maxims,*'  he  adds,  "  of  each  of  these  laws  are  precisely  the  same  : 
but  as  states,  once  established,  assume  personal  properties,  that  which 
is  termed  the  natural  law,  when  we  speak  of  the  duties  of  individuals, 
is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  to  whole  nations  or  states."'*' 
This  author  has  well  observed,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture applied  to  states  or  nations.  But  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
suffer  any  necessary  change  in  that  application,  an  idea,  from  which 

*  Rnnufl  (lex)n(auraliM  dividi  potest  in  prietates  hominum  peraonalei,  lex  quam,  lo- 

naturalem  hominum^  qu»  sola  obtinuit  did  quentes  de  hominum  ongulonim  officio,  na» 

Lez  Nalura,  et  naturalem  cimtaium,  qnn  did  turalem  didmne,  appUcata  totii  dvitatilms,  na- 

potert  Xa  Gtntium,  vulgo  autem  Ju$  Gentium  tionibus,  rive  gentibua,  vocatur  Jut  Oentitun, 

appellatur.    PraGeptaatriusque  eadem  sunt:  De  Give,  c.  »▼.  §  4. 
sed  quia  dntatei  iemel  institute  induunt  pro- 
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he  concluded  that  the  maxims  of  the  law  of  nature  and  those  of  the 
law  of  nations  are  precisely  the  same. 

Puffiendorf  declares  that  he  unreservedly  subscribes  to  this  opinion 
espoused  by  Hobbes.'*'  He  has  not,  therefore,  separately  treated  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  has  everywhere  blended  it  with  the  law  of  nature, 
properly  so  called. 

Barbeyrac,  who  performed  the  office  of  translator  and  commentator 
to  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  has  approached  much  nearer  to  the  true  idea 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Though  the  work  is  in  everybody's  hands,  I 
shall  here,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  transcribe  one  of  that  learned 
translator's  notes  on  Grotius's  Law  of  War  and  Peace.f  ''  I  acknow- 
ledge," says  he,  ^Hhat  there  are  laws  common  to  all  nations — thin^ 
which  all  nations  ought  to  practise  towards  each  other :  and  if  peojue 
choose  to  call  these  the  law  of  nations,  they  may  do  so  with  great  pro- 
priety.  But,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  the  consent  of  man- 
Kind  is  not  the  basis  of  the  obligation  by  which  we  are  bound  to  observe 
those  laws,  and  that  it  cannot  even  possibly  take  place  in  this  instance — 
the  principles  and  the  rules  of  such  a  law  are,  in  fact,  the  same  as  these 
of  the  law  of  nature,  properly  so  called ;  the  only  difference  consisting 
in  the  mode  of  their  application,  which  may  be  somewhat  varied,  on 
account  of  the  difference  that  sometimes  happens  in  the  manner  in  which 
nations  settle  their  affairs  with  each  other. ' 

It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  author  we  have  just  quoted,  that 
the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  purely  and  simply 
applied  to  sovereign  states,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  undergo 
some  modifications  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  discovered  the  fiill  extent  of  this  idea,  since  he  seems  not  to  approve 
of  the  mode  of  treating  the  law  of  nations  separately  from  the  law  of 
nature  as  relating  to  individuals.  He  only  commends  Budseus's  method, 
saying,  ^'  It  was  right  in  that  author  to  point  out,^  after  each  article 
of  the  law  of  nature,  the  application  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  nations 
in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  plan  per- 
mitted or  required  that  he  should  do  this."§  Here  Barbeyrac  made  one 
step,  at  least,  in  the  right  track :  but  it  required  more  profound  reflec- 
tion, and  more  extensive  views,  in  order  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem of  natural  law  of  nations,  which  should  claim  the  obedience  of 
states  and  sovereigns,  to  perceive  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  the  first  to  execute  it. 

This  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Baron  de  Wolf.  That  great  philoso- 
pher saw  that  the  law  of  nature  could  not,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  required,  and  with  sufficient  precision,  clear- 
ness, and  solidity,  be  applied  to  incorporated  nations,  or  states,  without 
the  assistance  of  those  general  principles  and  leading  ideas  by  which 

•  Pnjbndorfs  Law  of  Nature  and  KationB,        J  Note  3  on  Puffendorf' 8  Law  of  Natura 

book  iL  chap,  iii  {  2d.  and  Nations,  book  ii.  chap.  3,  ^  23.    I  have 

t  Book  i  chap.  i.  {  14»  note  3.  not  been  able  to  prooure    Budaeiu's  work, 

(  In  hU  Elementa  PhUoi.  Praot  from  which  I  enepect  that  Barbeyrac  derired 

this  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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ttie  application  is  to  be  directed;  that  it  is  by. those  principles  alone  we 
are  enabled  evidently  to  demonstrate  that  the  decisions  of  the  law  of 
nature,  respecting  individuals,  must,  pursuant  to  the  intentions  of  that 
v^ry  laWy  be  changed  and  modified  in  their  application  to  states  and 
political  societies,  and  thus  to  form  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
tions I*  whence  he  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  form  a  distinct 
system  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  task  which  he  has  happily  executed. 
But  it  is  just  that  we  should  hear  what  Wolf  himself  says  in  his  Pre- 
face. 

'^Nations,"t  says  he,  ''do  not,  in  their  mutual  relations  to  each 
other,  acknowledge  any  other  law  than  that  which  Nature  herself  has 
established.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  give  a 
treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  as  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature.  Bui 
those  who  entertain  this  idea  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  subject* 
Nations,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  considered  as  so  many  individual  per- 
sons living  together  in  the  state  of  nature ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we 
must  apply  to  them  all  the  duties  and  rights  which  nature  prescribes 
and  attributes  to  men  in  general,  as  being  naturally  born  free,  and  bound 
to  each  other  by  no  ties  but  those  of  nature  alone.  The  law  which 
arises  from  this  application,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  pro- 
ceed from  that  immutable  law  founded  on  the  nature  of  man ;  and  thus 
the  law  of  nations  certainly  belong  to  the  law  of  nature :  it  is,  there^ 
fore,  on  account  of  its  origin,  called  the  naturaly  and,  by  reason  of  its 
obligatory  force,  the  necessary  law  of  nations.  That  law  is  common  to 
all  nations ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  does  not  respect  it  in  her  actions, 
she  violates  the  common  rights  of  all  the  others. 

''But  nations  or  sovereign  states  being  moral  persons,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  obligations  and  rights  resulting,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, from  the  act  of  association  which  has  formed  the  political  body, 
the  nature  and  essence  of  these  moral  persons  necessarily  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  physical  individuals,  or 
men,  of  whom  they  are  composed.  When,  therefore,  we  would  apply 
to  nations  the  duties  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  individual 
man,  and  the  rights  it  confers  on  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
duties,  since  those  rights  and  those  duties  can  be  no  other  than  what 
are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  they  must,  in  their  ap- 
plication,  necessarily  undergo  a  change  suitable  to  the  new  subjects 
to  which  they  are  applied.     Thus,  we  see  that  the  law  of  nations  does 

*  If  it  wen  not  mora  adyisabte  for  the  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  so  the  natural 
nke  of  bnnty,  of  avoiding  repetitions,  and  law  of  nations  is  the  natural  law  of  political 
taking  adTantage  of  the  ideas  already  fbrmed  sooieties,  and  ibonded  on  the  nature  of 
and  established  in  the  minds  of  men, — if,  those  societies.  But  as  the  result  of  either 
for  all  these  reasons,  it  were  not  more  conve-  mode  is  ultimately  the  same,  I  have,  in  prefer- 
ment to  presuppose,  in  this  instance,  a  know-  enoe,  adopted  ti^e  more  compendious  one. 
ledge  of  the  onfinaiy  law  of  nature,  and  on  As  the  law  of  nature  has  alrea<ty  been  treated 
that  ground  to  undertake  the  task  of  applying  of  in  an  ample  and  satis&ctory  manner,  the 
it  to  sovereign  states,— it  would,  instead  of  shortest  way  is  simply  to  make  a  rational 
•peaking  ofsuch  application,  be  more  accurate  application  of  it  to  nations. 
t0  aay,  that,  as  the  law  of  nature,  properly  so  i  A  nation  here  means  a  sovereign  state, 
ariled,  is  the  natural  law  of  individuaJs  and  an  independent  political  society. 
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not,  in  every  particular,  remain  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature,  ref^- 
lating  the  actions  of  individuals.  Why  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  sepa* 
rately  treated  of,  as  a  law  peculiar  to  nations?" 

Being  myself  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  I  impatiently 
waited  for  Monsieur  Wolfs  production,  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
formed  the  design  of  facilitating,  for  the  advantage  of  a  greater  number 
of  readers,  the  knowledge  of  the  luminous  ideas  which  it  contains.  The 
treatise  of  the  philosopher  of  Hall  on  the  law  of  nations  is  dependent  on 
all  those  of  the  same  author  on  philosophy  and  the  law  of  nature.  In 
order  to  read  and  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  previously  stu- 
died sixteen  or  seventeen  quarto  volumes  which  precede  it.  Besides,  it 
is  written  in  the  manner  and'  even  in  the  -formal  method  of  geometrical 
works.  These  circumstances  present  obstacles  which  render  it  nearly 
useless  to  those  very  persons  in  whom  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  are  most  important  and  most  desirable. 
At  first,  I  thought  that  I  should  have  had  nothing  farther  to  do  than 
to  detach  this  treatise  from  the  entire  system^  by  rendering  it  indepen- 
dent of  every  thing  Monsieur  Wolf  had  said  before,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
form,  more  agreeable,  and  better  calculated  to  insure  it  a  reception  in 
the  polite  world.  With  that  view,  I  made  some  attempts;  but  I  soon 
found,  that  if  I  indulged  the  expectation  of  procuring  readers  among 
that  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  intended  to  write,  and  of  rendering  my 
efforts  beneficial  to  mankind,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  form  a  very 
different  work  from  that  which  lay  before  me,  and  undertake  to  furnish 
an  original  production.  The  method  followed  by  Monsieur  Wolf  has 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  work  dry,  and  in  many  respects  incom- 
plete. The  different  subjects  are  scattered  through  it  in  a  manner  that 
is  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  attention :  and,  as  the  author  had,  in  his 
"Law  of  Nature,"  treated  of  universal  public  law,  he  frequently  con- 
tents himself  with  a  bare  reference  to  his  former  production,  when,  in 
handling  the  law  of  nations,  he  speaks  of  the  duties  of  a  nation 
towards  herself- 

From  Monsieur  Wolfs  treatise,  therefore,  I  have  only  borrowed 
whatever  appeared  most  worthy  of  attention,  especially  the  definitions 
and  general  principles ;  but  I  have  been  careful  in  selecting  what  I 
drew  from  that  source,  and  have  accommodated  to  my  own  plan  the  ma- 
terials with  which  he  furnished  me.  Those  who  have  read  Monsieur 
Wolfs  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nations,  will  see 
what  advantage  I  have  made  of  them.  Had  I  everywhere  pointed  out 
what  I  have  borrowed,  my  pages  would  be  crowded  with  quotations 
equally  useless  and  disagreeable  to  the  reader.  It  is  better  to  acknow- 
ledge here,  once  for  all,  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  that  great  master. 
Although  my  work  be  very  different  from  his,  (as  will  appear  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  comparison,)  I  confess 
that  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to  launch  into  so  extensive 
a  field,  if%he  celebrated  philosopher  of  Hall  had  not  preceded  my  step% 
and  held  forth  a  torch  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 

Sometimes,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  path  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  and  adopted  sentiments  opposite  to  his.    I  will 
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liere  qnote  a  few  instances.  Monsiear  Wolf,  influenced,  perhaps,  bj 
the  example  of  numerous  other  writers,  has  devoted  several  sections* 
to  the  express  purpose  of  treating  of  the  nature  o{  patrimonial  IdugiomBj 
without  rejecting  or  rectifying  that  idea  so  degrading  to  human  kind. 
I  do  not  even  admit  of  such  a  denomination,  which  I  think  equally 
shocking,  improper,  and  dangerous,  both  in  its  effects,  and  in  the  im- 
pressions it  may  give  to  sovereigns :  and  in  this,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
obtain  the  suffrage  of  every  man  who  possesses  the  smallest  spark  of 
reason  and  sentiment,  in  short,  of  every  true  citizen. 

Monsieur  Wolf  determines  (Jus.  Gent.  §  878)  that  it  Is  naturally  law- 
ful to  make  use  of  poisoned  weapons  in  war.  I  am  shocked  at  such  a 
decision,  and  sorry  to  find  it  in  the  work  of  so  sreat  a  man.  Happily 
for  the  human  race,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the  contrary,  even  from 
Monsieur  Wolfs  own  principles.  What  I  have  said  on  this  subject  may 
oe  seen  in  Book  III.  §  156. 

In  the  very  outset  of  my  work,  it  will  be  found- that  I  differ  entirely 
from  Monsieur  Wolf  in  the  manner  of  establishing  the  foundations  of 
that  species  of  law  of  nations  which  we  call  voluntary.  Monsieur  Wolf 
deduces  it  from  the  idea  of  a  great  republic  {civitatis  maximce)  instituted 
by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all  nations  of  the  world  are  members. 
According  to  him,  the  voluntary/  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil 
law  of  that  great  republic.  This  idea  does  not  satisfy  me ;  nor  do  I 
think  the  fiction  of  such  a  republic  either  admissible  in  itself,  or  capa- 
ble of  affording  sufficiently  solid  grounds  on  which  to  build  the  rules  of 
the  universal  law  of  nations,  which  shall  necessarily  claim  the  obedient 
acquiescence  of  sovereign  states.  I  acknowledge  no  other  natural  so- 
ciety between  nations  than  that  which  nature  has  established  between 
mankind  in  general.  It  is  essential  to  every  civil  society  (civitati)  that 
each  member  have  resigned  a  part  of  his  right  to  the  body  of  the  society, 
and  that  there  exist  in  it  an  authority  capable  of  commanding  all  the 
members,  of  giving  them  laws,  and  of  compelling  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  obey.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  conceived  or  supposed  to 
subsist  between  nations.  Each  sovereign  state  claims,  and  actually  pos- 
sesses an  absolute  independence  on  all  the  others.  They  are  all,  accord- 
ing to  Monsieur  Wolf  himself,  to  be  considered  as  so  many  individuals 
who  live  together  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  who  acknowledge  no  other 
laws  but  those  of  nature,  or  of  her  Great  Author.  Now,  although 
nature  has  indeed  established  a  general  society  between  mankind, 
by  creating  them  subject  to  such  wants  as  render  the  assistance  of  their 
fellow  creatures  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  men,  yet  she  has  not  imposed  on  them  any  parti- 
cular obligation  to  unite  in  civil  society,  properly  so  called :  and  if  they 
all  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  that  good  parent,  their  subjection  to  the 
restraints  of  civil  society  would  be  unnecessary.  It  is  true,  that  as 
there  does  not  exist  in  mankind  a  disposition  voluntarily  to  observe 
towards  each  other  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  they  have  had  re- 
course to  a  political  association,  as  the  only  adequate  remedy  against 
the  depravity  of  the  majority — ^the  only  means  of  securing  the  condition 


*  In  th0  Vnith  part  of  his  Law  of  Nature,  and  in  his  Law  of  Nations. 
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of  the  good,  and  represBing  the  wicked :  and  the  law  of  nature  itself 
approves  of  this  establishment.  But  it  is  easy  to  peroeive  that  the  civic 
association  is  very  far  from  being  equally  necessary  between  nations, 
as  it  was  between  individuals.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say,  that  nature 
equally  recommends  it,  much  less  that  she  has  prescribed  it.  Indivi- 
duals are  so  constituted,  and  are  capable  of  doing  so  little  by  themselvet, 
that  they  can  scarcely  subsist  without  the  aid  and  the  laws  of  civil  society 
But,  as  soon  as  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  united  under  the 
same  government,  they  become  able  to  supply  most  of  their  wants ;  and 
the  assistance  of  other  political  societies  is  not  io  necessary  to  them  as 
that  of  individuals  is  to  an  individual.  These  societies  have  still,  it  is 
true,  powerful  motives  for  carrying  on  a  communication  and  commerce 
with  each  other ;  and  it  is  even  their  duty  to  do  it ;  since  no  man  can, 
without  good  reasons,  refuse  assistance  to  another  man.  But  the  law 
of  nature  may  suffice  to  regulate  this  commerce,  and  this  correspondence. 
States  conduct  themselves  in  a  different  manner  from  individuals.  It 
is  not  usually  the  caprice  or  blmd  impetuosity  of  a  single  person  that 
forms  the  resolutions  and  determines  the  measures  of  the  public :  they 
are  carried  on  with  more  deliberation  and  circumspection :  and,  on  dif- 
ficult or  important  occasions,  arrangements  are  made  and  regulations 
established  by  means  of  treaties.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  independ- 
ence is  even  necessary  to  each  state,  in  order  to  enable  her  properly 
to  discharge  the  duties  she  owes  to  herself  and  to  her  citizens,  and  to 
govern  herself  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  her  circumstances.  It  is, 
therefore,  su£9bient  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  nations  should  conform 
to  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  natural  and  general  society  esta- 
lished  between  all  mankind. 

But,  says  Monsieur  Wolf,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  nature 
cannot  always  prevail  in  that  commerce  and  society  of  nations ;  it  must 
undergo  various  modifications,  which  can  only  be  deduced  from  this 
idea  of  a  kind  of  great  republic  of  nations,  whose  laws,  dictated  by 
sound  reason,  and  founded  on  necessity,  shall  regulate  the  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations,  as  the  civil  laws 
of  a  particular  state  determine  what  modifications  shall  take  place  in 
the  natural  law  of  individuals.  I  do  not  peroeive  the  necessity  of  this 
consequence ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  DC  able  to  prove,  that  all  the  modifications,  all  the  restrictions, — 
in  a  word,  all  the  alterations  which  the  rigour  of  the  natural  law  must 
be  made  to  undergo  in  the  afiiurs  of  nations,  and  from  which  the  volun* 
tary  law  of  nations  is  formed, — ^to  prove,  I  say,  that  all  these  alterations 
are  deducible  from  the  natural  liberty  of  nations,  from  the  attention  due 
to  their  common  safety,  from  the  nature  of  their  mutual  correspondence, 
their  reciprocal  duties,  and  the  distinctions  of  their  various  rights,  in- 
ternal and  external,  perfect  and  imperfect, — by  a  mode  of  reasoning 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  Monsieur  Wolf  has  pursued,  with  respect 
to  individuals,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nature. 

In  that  treatise  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  rules  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  must  be  admitted  in  ques- 
tions of  external  right,  do  not  cancel  the  obligation  which  the  internal 
right  imposes  on  the  conscience  of  each  individual.    It  is  easy  to  apply 
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tbis  doetrine  to  nations,  and,  by  carefully  drawing  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  internal  and  external  right — ^between  the  necessary 
and  the  Tolnntary  law  of  nations — ^to  teach  them  not  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  commission  of  every  act  which  they  may  do  with  impunity, 
unless  it  be  approved  by  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  the  voice 
of  conscience. 

Since  nations,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  are  equally  bound 
to  admit  those  exceptions  to,  and  those  modifications  of,  the  rigour  of 
the  necessary  law,  whether  they  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  a  great 
republic  of  which  all  nations  are  supposed  to  be  the  members,  or  derived 
from  the  source  from  whence  I  propose  to  draw  them, — ^there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  system  which  thence  results  should  not  be  called  the 
Voluntary  Law  of  nations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  neeeMon/j  inter- 
nal, and  consciential  law.  Names  are  of  very  little  consequence:  but 
it  is  of  considerable  impprtance  carefully  to  distinguish  these  two  kinds 
of  law,  in  order  that  we  may  never  confound  what  is  just  and  good  in 
itself,  with  what  is  only  tolerated  through  necessity. 

The  necessary  and  the  voluntary  laws  of  nations  are  therefore  both 
established  by  nature,  but  each  in  a  different  manner :  the  former,  as  a 
sacred  law  which  nations  and  sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  and  follow 
in  all  their  actions ;  the  latter,  as  a  nile  which  the  general  welfare  and 
safety  oblige  them  to  admit  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  The 
necessary  law  immediately  proceeds  from  nature ;  and  that  common  mo- 
ther of  fiiankind  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  in  consideration  of  the  state  in  which  nations  stand  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  for  the  advantage  of  their  affairs.  This  double  law, 
formded  on  certain  and  inyariable  principles,  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, and  will  oonstitute  the  principal  subject  of  this  work. 

There  is  another  kind  of  law  of  nations,  which  authors  call  arbi" 
trartff  because  it  proceeds  from  the  will  or  consent  of  nations.  States, 
as  well  as  individuals,  may  acquire  rights  and  contract  obligations,  by 
express  engagements,  by  compact  and  treaties ;  hence  results  a  conven- 
tional law  of  nations,  peculiar  to  the  contracting  powers.  Nations  may 
also  bind  themselves  by  their  teunt  consent :  upon  this  ground  rest  all 
those  regulations  which  custom  has  introduced  between  different  states, 
and  which  constitute  the  usage  of  nations,  or  the  law  of  nations  founded 
on  custom.  It  is  evident  that  this  law  cannot  impose  any  obligation 
except  on  those  particular  nations  who  have,  by  lon^  use,  given  their 
sanction  to  its  maxims :  it  is  a  peculiar  law,  and  limited  in  its  operations, 
as  the  conventional  law ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  derive  all  their  obli- 
gatory force  from  that  maxim  of  the  natural  law  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  nations  to  frdfil  their  engagements,  whether  express  or  tacit.  The  same 
maxim  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  states  with  regard  to  the  trea- 
ties they  conclude  and  the  customs  they  adopt.  I  must  content  myself 
with  simply  laying  down  the  general  rules  and  principles  which  the  law 
of  nature  furnishes  for  the  direction  of  sovereigns  in  this  respect.  A 
particular  detail  of  the  various  treaties  and  customs  of  different  states 
belongs  to  history,  and  not  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations. 

Such  a  treatise  ought,  as  we  have  already  observed,  principally  to 
consist  in  a  judicious  and  rational  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
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law  of  nature  to  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  nations  and  sovereigns. 
The  study  of  the  law  of  nations  supposes  therefore  a  previoils  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  nature ;  and,  in  fact,  I  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  my  readers  are  already,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  possessed  of 
that  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  readers  in  ge- 
neral to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  other  authorities  for  proofs  of  what  an 
author  advances,  I  have  taken  care  to  establish,  in  a  few  words,  the 
most  important  of  those  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  which  I  intend 
to  apply  to  nations.  But  I  have  not  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
trace  them  to  their  primary  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  have  sometimes  contented  myself  with  supporting  them  by 
common  truths  which  are  acknowledged  by  every  candid  reader,  without 
carrying  the  analysis  any  farther.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  persuade, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  advance  nothing  as  a  principle  that  will  not 
readily  be  admitted  by  every  sensible  man. 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  sovereigns.  It  is  principally  for  them, 
and  for  their  ministers,  that  it  ought  to  be  written.  All  mankind  are 
indeed  interested  in  it ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  the  study  of  its  maxims 
is  a  proper  employment  for  every  citizen ;  but  it  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it  only  to  private  individuals, 
who  are  not  called  to  the  councils  of  nations,  and  who  have  no  influence 
in  directing  the  public  measures.  If  the  conductors  of  states,  if  all 
those  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  condescended  to  apply  seri- 
ously to  the  study  of  a  science  which  ought  to  be  their  law,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  compass  by  which  to  steer  their  course,  what  happy  effects 
might  we  not  expect  from  a  good  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  !  We 
every  day  feel  the  advantages  of  a  good  body  of  laws  in  civil  society: — 
the  law  of  nations  is,  in  point  of  importance,  as  much  superior  to  the 
civil  law,  as  the  proceedings  of  nations  and  sovereigns  are  more  mo- 
mentous in  their  consequences  than  those  of  private  persons. 

But  fatal  experience  too  plainly  proves  how  little  regard  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs  pay  to  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  conjunctures 
where  they  hope  to  find  their  advantage.  Satisfied  with  bestowing  their 
attention  on  a  system  of  politics  which  is  often  false,  since  often  unjust, 
the  generality  of  them  think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  have 
thoroughly  studied  that.  Nevertheless,  we  may  truly  apply  to  states  a 
maxim  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  true  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals,— that  the  best  and  safest  policy  is  that  which  is  founded  on 
virtue.  Cicero,  as  great  a  master  in  the  art  of  government  as  in  elo- 
quence and  philosophy,  does  not  content  himself  with  rejecting  the  vul- 
gar maxim,  that  "a  state  cannot  be  happily  governed  without  commit- 
ting injustice  ;"  he  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  very  reverse 
of  the  proposition  as  an  invariable  truth,  and  maintains,  that  "  without 
a  strict  attention  to  the  most  rigid  justice,  public  affairs  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously administered."* 

Providence  occasionally  bestows  on  the  world  kings  and  ministers 
whose  minds  are  impressed  with  this  great  truth.    Let  us  not  renounce 

*  Kihil  est  quod  adhac  de  republioft  patem  injuriH  non  posse;  sod  hoc  verissimum,  sine 
diotom,  et  quo  posnim  longins  progredi,  nisi  sit  6nmm&  jnstitill  rempnblicam  regi  non  posse. 
eonfinDatum,  non  modo  falsum  esse  istud,  sine    Cicero,  Fragment  ex  lib.  de  Ropublicft. 
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the  pleasing  hope  that  the  number  of  those  wise  conductors  of  nations 
irill  one  day  be  multiplied ;  and  in  the  interim  let  us,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  exert  our  best  efforts  to  accelerate  the  happy  period. 

It  is  principally  with  a  view  of  rendering  my  work  palatable  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  of  the  most  importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  relished, 
that  I  have  sometimes  joined  examples  to  the  maxims  I  advance :  and 
in  that  idea  I  have  been  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  one  of  those 
ministers  who  are  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  human  race,  and  who 
alone  ou^ht  to  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  kings.  But  I  have  been 
sparing  in  the  use  of  such  embellishments.  Without  ever  aiming  at  a 
vain  parade  of  erudition,  I  only  sought  to  afford  an  occasional  relaxation 
to  the  reader's  mind,  or  to  render  the  doctrine  more  impressive  by  an 
example,  and  sometimes  to  show  that  the  practice  of  nations  is  conform- 
able to  the  principles  laid  down :  and,  whenever  I  found  a  convenient 
opportunity,  I  have,  above  all  things,  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  love  of 
virtue,  by  showing,  from  some  striking  passage  of  history,  how  amiable 
it  is,  how  worthy  of  our  homage  in  some  truly  great  men,  and  even  pro- 
ductive of  solid  advantage.  I  have  quoted  the  chief  part  of  my  exam- 
ples from  modern  history,  as  well  because  these  are  more  interesting, 
as  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  those  which  have  been  already  accumulated 
by  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  their  commentators. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have,  both  in  these  examples  and  in  my  reasonings, 
studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  it  being  my  intention 
religiously  to  observe  the  respect  due  to  nations  and  sovereign  powers : 
but  I  have  made  it  a  still  more  sacred  rule  to  respect  the  truth,  and 
the  interests  of  the  human  race.  If  among  the  base  flatterers  of  despotic 
power,  my  principles  meet  with  opponents,  I  shall  have  on  my  side  the 
virtuous  man,  the  friend  of  the  laws,  the  man  of  probity,  and  the  true 
citizen. 

I  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  total  silence,  were  I  not  at  liberty 
in  my  writings  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  But  my  pen  lies 
under  no  restraint,  and  I  am  incapable  of  prostituting  it  to  flattery.  I 
was  born  in  a  country  of  which  liberty  is  the  soul,  the  treasure,  and  the 
fundamental  law ;  and  my  birth  qualifies  me  to  be  the  friend  of  all 
nations.  These  favourable  circumstances  have  encouraged  me  in  the 
attempt  to  render  myself  useful  to  mankind  by  this  work.  I  felt  con- 
scious of  my  deficiency  in  knowledge  and  abilities :  I  saw  that  I  was 
undertaking  an  arduous  task ;  but  I  shall  rest  satisfied  if  that  class  of 
readers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  discover  in  my  labours 
the  traces  of  the  honest  man  and  the  good  citizen. 
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LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


IDBA  AND  GENSRAL  PRnrCIPLES  OF  THB   LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

JMATIONS  or  states  are  bodies  politic,  societies  of  men  {i-  Wb^t 
muted  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  *■  "^^  ^^ 
safety  and  advantage  by  the  joint  efforts  of  their  combined  l^^^  "^^ 
strength. 

Such  a  society  has  her  affairs  and  her  interests ;  she  de-  {  2.   it  ia  a 
liberates  and  takes  resolutions  in  common ;  thus  becoming  a  ^^^  ^^' 
moral  person,  who  possesses  an  understan^ff  and  a  will  pe-  ^^ 
culiar  to  herself,  and  is  susceptible  of  obliaations  and  rights. 

To  establish  on  a  solid  foundation  the  obligatioTM  and  2  s.  Pefini^ 
rights  of  rations,  is  the  design  of  this  work,  ^^  ^j  *^* 

The  Law  of  Nations  is  the  science  which  teaches  the  rights  ^jj^  ***" 
stibsisting  between  nitons  or  states^  and  the  obligations  cor- 
respondent to  those  n^Ate.(l) 

(1)   The   Law   of  Nations    modifies  fare  of  all  mankind.    {PoH,  2  18, 14 ;  General 

the    interoonne   of  independent  com-  Mackintosh,    Dis.  8,  4;    Montesq.    de  views  of  the 

monwealths  in  peace,   and   prescribes  TEsprit  des  Lois,  Uy.  1,  o.  3 ;  and  see  law  of  na- 

limits   to  their  hostilities   in  war.     It  1  Bla.  Com.  84  t(»  44 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  66,  tions,  and 

prescribes,  that  in  peace  nations  should  67.)    In  cases  of  doubt  arising  upon  how  It  hi  to 

do  each  other  I6m  much  goody  and  in  time  what  is  the  Law  of  Nations,  It  is  now  be  a«cer. 

of  war  at  little  hara^  as  may  be  possi-  an    admitted   rale    among    all     Buro-  tained. 

ble,  without  ii^uring  their  own  proper  pean   nations,  that  our  common  reli- 

real  interests.    The  laws  of  nations,  in  gion,    Cfhri$tianity,    pointing    out    the 

short,  establish  that  principle  and  rale  principles  of  ntUural  juHiee,  thovld  be 

of  conduct  which  should  preyent  the  equally  appealed  to  and  observed  by 

ttrongeet  nation  from  abusing  its  power,  all  as  an  unfuling  rule  of  oonstaruc- 

and  induce  it  to  act  justiy  and  gene-  tion.    (2  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 

rously  towards  other  states,  upon  the  11,  339,  840.)     The  difficulty  is,  that 

broad  principle    that    trae    happiness,  there  is  no  general  morcU  international 

whether  of  a  single  individual  or  of  code  framed  by  the  consent  of  the  Eu- 

several,    can    only   result   from    each  ropean  powers,  so  desirable  to  be  fixed, 

adopting  conduct  influenced  by  a  sin-  especially  at  this  period,  when  harmony 

eere  desire  to  increase  the  general  wel-  happily  appears  to  subsist^'  and  most 


N.  B.  The  notes  numbered  as  1,  2,  8,  4»  Ac,  and  in  general  oonoladlng  with 
C.,  are  by  the  present  Editor. 
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IDEA  AND  6EKERAL   PRINCIPLES 


PHELIin- 
NARIEB. 


In  this  treatise  it  will  appear,  in  what  manner  StateSy  as 
such,  otight  to  regulate  all  their  actions.     We  shall  examine 


o(  the  nations  of  Eorope  hftve,  by  re- 
cent experience,  become  practically 
convinced  of  the  advantagea  that  would 
result  from  the  establishment  of  fixed 
general  ndetf  so  as  to  reconcile  the  fre- 
qaent  discordancy  of  the  decisions  of 
their  yarious  prize  tribunals  and  upon 
other  contests.  The  statesmen  of  the 
higher  powers  of  Europe  would  immor- 
talize themselves  by  introducing  such 
a  code,  and  no  period  of  history  for  ihe 
purpose  has  been  so  favourable  and  op- 
portune. (See  Atcheson's  Report  of 
the  case  of  Havelock  v.  Bockwood,  Pre- 
face i.) 

The  law  of  nations  is  adopted  in 
Oreat  Britain  in  its  full  and  most  liberal 
extent  by  the  common  law,  and  is  held 
to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land;  and 
all  statutes  relating  to  fhveign  aifiurft 
shtould  be  framed  with  reference  to  that 
rule.  (4  Bla.  Com.  67.)  But  still  there 
is  no  general  code;  and  to  the  regret 
thftt  none  lias  been  introdaced,  ma^i 
b«  also  added,  the  want  of  an  intiBfna^ 
tionul  court  or  tribunal,  to  decide  upon 
and  enforce  the  law  of  nations  when 
disputed;  and  consequently,  although 
when  states  are  temperately  inclined 
to  ascertain  and  be  goveriaed  by  the 
laio  of  naUoiu,  there  will  be  little  doubt 
upon  the  decision,  or  of  the  adoption 
of  measures  the  most  just ;  yet,  if  a 
state  will  not  listen  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  reaeon,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  imperfect  law  of  nations  la 
founded,  then  the  only  remedy  is  to 
appeal  to  arms;  and  hence  frequently 
the  just  cause  of  war,  which,  if  there 
were  a  fixed  code,  with  a  proper  tribu. 
nal  to  construe  it»  would  in  general  be 
prevented. 
The  pre-  The  eourcee  from  whence  is   to  be 

sent  sources  gathered  information — what  it  the  poei- 
of  informa-   tive  Law  of  Natxone  generally  and  per- 
tion  upon      manently  binding  upon  all  independent 
the  law  of     ttateet  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  three 
Nations.         descriptions :  Firetf  the  long  and  ordi- 
nary PRACTICE  of  nation*,  which  affords 
evidence  of  a  general  custom,  tacitly 
agreed  to  be  observed  until  expressly 
abrogated.    Secondly,  the  Recitals  of 
what  is  acknowledged  to   have   been 
the  law  or   practice    of   nations,  and 
which  recitals  will  frequently  be  found 
in  modern  treaties.    Thirdly,  the  Writ- 
i^GS  of  eminent  anthore,  who  hare  long, 
as  it  were  by  a  concurrence  of  testi- 
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mony  and  opinion,  declared  what  is  the 
existing  international  jurisprudence. 

Thus  Lord  Manejieldf  in  Triquet  r. 
Bath,  {9  Burr.  Rep.  1^1,)  stated  as  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Talbot,  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  practice  of  different  natione,  (and  see 
per  Sir  William  Scott,  in  The  Fladoyen, 
1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  poet,  Ixiii.  n.  (7),)  and 
the  authority  of  writen,  such  as  Gro- 
tius,  Barbeyrac,  Bgnkershock,  Wic- 
quefort,  Ac,  there  being  no  English 
writer  of  eminence  upon  the  subject, 
and  English  elementary  writers  of  high 
authority  have  also  acknowledged  that 
Bueh  foreign  authors  are  anthorities  te> 
ascertain  the  law  of  nations.  (Comyn'a 
Digest,  tit.  ''Ambassador,"  B.;  Vinetr'f 
Ab.  « Merchant,''  A.  1;  and  8  Hiw 
Com.  273.)  T)»  these  are  (e  be  added, 
PttjOendocf,  Wolf,  Selden,  YalcB^  GLe- 
rac,  Pothier,  Burlamaqui,  Bmerigon, 
Roocus,  Casegis,  Loecenius,  Santemay 
Haline,  Molloy,  and  above  all,  the  pre- 
sent wx)rk  of  TaUd;  to  which  may  bo 
added  some  modem  works  of  grea* 
ability,  but  not  yet  acknowledged  to  be 
such  high  general  authority  as  the  for- 
mer, viz.  Ward's  and  Marten's  Law 
of  Nations,  and  the  reoent  valuable- 
French  publication,  Gours  de  Broit 
Public  Interne  et  Exteme,  par  le  Com- 
mandeur  SUvestre  Pinheiro  Ferreira, 
Ministre  D'Etat  au  Paris,  1830,  which 
embraces  the  French  modem  view  of 
the  law  of  nations  upon  most  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  Vattel  and  soma 
others. 

It  was  from  the  more  ancient  of  thesa 
several  authors,  and  other  similar  re- 
sources, that  Lord  Mansfield  framed 
the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  the  King  of  Prussia's 
Secretary,  which  is  considered  a  stand- 
ard of  authority,  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  as  far  as  respects  the  then 
disputed  right  to  search  for  and  seize 
enemies'  property  on  board  neutral 
ships  in  certain  cases  in  time  of 
war.  (See  Holliday's  Life  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  vol.  2,  p.  424,  ^c,  and  Col- 
lectanea  Juridica,  1  vol.  129;  see  also 
Viveaeh  v.  Becker,  3  Maule  «fc  Selwyn, 
2S4,  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
quotes  several  of  the  above  authors,  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  nations  upon  the 
privilege  of  consuls.) 

Upon    some    part*    of  the   law   of 
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liie  ONigaUom  of  a  people,  m  well  tovffards  theiiwdMes  ba   i^"" 
towarde  other  nations;  and  bj  liiat  iDeans  ire  shall  disoo^wr— ^ 


aotionsy  eepeciaUj  that  relatiiig  to  mart- 
time  affairw,  tbere  are  ancient  codet, 
whieh  either  origliuited  in  Mithofity, 
or  were  afterwardB  acknowledised  to 
faave  become  sach;  bat  still  those  codes 
in^the  present  state  of  commercial  in- 
tercomme  are  imperfect  Of  those  are 
the  BhodicM  Lawt,  being  one  of  the 
•arliest  sjitems  of  marine  law,  bitt 
which  was  snperseded  by  the  collec- 
tion entitled  CoMolato  d»l  Marty  Qro- 
tins,  Book  3,  ch.  1,  s.  5,  n.  6.  Next 
in  order  are  the  Law  of  OUron,  pro- 
mulgated about  the  thirteenth  oentory. 
Another  sjstem  of  international  law 
was  framed  by  the  deputies  of  the 
ffanteatic  League  in  1597,  and  which 
was  confirmed  with  additions  in  1614, 
and  has  obtained  much  consideration 
in  the  maritime  Jorisprudence  of  na- 
tions. (See  remarks  on  that  code,  2 
Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  276  to  290). 
But  the  most  complete  and  oompre- 
hensiTO  system  of  the  marine  law  of 
nations  is  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of 
Marine  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in 
1681,  and  which,  coupled  with  the 
commentary  of  Valin,  Lord  Mansfield 
always  treated  as  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. (See  1  Marahall  on  Insurance, 
l*relim.  Dis.  18.) 

In  modem  times,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  dispute  upon  the  existence 
or  application  of  the  general  law  of 
nations,  either  pending  peace,  or  at  or 
after  the  subsequently  breaking  out  of 
war  between  two  or  more  independent 
states,  it  has  become  the  practice  to 
enter  into  express  treaHea,  carefully  pro- 
Tiding  for  erery  contingency,  and 
especially  modifying  and  softening  the 
injurious  consequences  of  sudden  war 
upon  the  commercial  and  other  inter- 
course between  the  two  states,  and 
sometimes  eyen  wholly  changing  the 
character  of  war  or  of  alienage,  and  even 
enabling  a  foreign  alien  enemy  during 
war  to  retain  hU  interest  in  land  in  the 
opponent  country.  (See  an  illustrating 
instance  in  Sutton  y.  Sutton,  1  Russ.  A 
My.  Rep.  663.)  { Society,  Ao.  y.  New  Ha- 
ven, 8  Wheat  R.  464. }  In  these  cases, 
the  treaty  between  the  two  contract- 
ing states  either  alters,  or  expressly  de- 
clares the  law  of  nations,  and  binds  each. 
But  still  questions  upon  the  general  law 
of  nations  will  frequently  arise,  and  it 
wiU  then  become  necessary  to  recur  to 


the  other  eyidence  of  what  is  the  law  of 
nations,  yis.  the  pveyions  orcBBary.an4 
genenl  or  partioslsr  pnotio6»  or  tha 
opinion  of  the  anthors  before  alladed  to. 

In  the  iatter  part  of  the  last,  and  in 
the  present  century,  a  great  accession 
of  learning,  information,  and  authority 
npon  the  law  of  nations  has  been  af- 
forded by  the  yalnable  deoisions  of  Sir 
W.  Scott,  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell,) 
and  Sir  J.  NichoU  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty and  Prise  Court,  and  by  seve- 
ral decisions  in  oar  Courts  of  Law 
and  Bqnitif.  The  known  ieaniiiy 
and  scrupulous  justice  eyinced  in  those 
decisions,  haye  commanded  the  respect, 
the  admiration  and  adoption.  Of  all  the 
European  states,  and  of  that  modem, 
enlightened,  and  energetic  nation, 
America.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Chalmer's  Collection  of  Opinions,  which 
contain  great  learning  upon  many  sub- 
jects of  the  public  aiTairs  of  nations. 
These  haye  been  fully  published  since 
Vattel  wrote;  and  the  editor  has  at- 
tempted to  improye  this  edition,  by 
occasionally  referring  in  the  notes  to 
the  reports  and  work  alluded  to.  The 
editor  has  also,  in  his  Treatise  on  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  in  a  Summary  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  endeayoured  to  take 
a  more  extended  yiew  of  some  of  those 
branches  of  the  law  of  nations,  princi- 
pally as  it  affects  foreign  commerce, 
and  of  the  decisions  and  works  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  Vattel. 

If  the  perfect  general  rights  or  law  of  Violation 
nations  be  violated,  then  it  appears  to  of  T.ftw  of 
be  conceded,  that  such  yiolation  may  ifations, 
be  the  actual  and  avowed  ground  of  a  when  a 
just  war  j  and  it  is  even  laid  down  that  gnmnd  of 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  chas-  ^ar. 
tise  the  nation  guilty  of  the  aggression. 
(Vattel,  post,  Book  I.  chap,  xxiii.  {  288, 
p.  126;  Book  IL  ohap.  U.  }  24,  p.  144; 
i  65,  66,  67,  p.  160, 161.) 

Unhappily,  especially  in  modem 
times,  we  have  found  tiiat  the  law  of 
nations  has  sometimes  been  set  at 
naught  by  overpowerfnl  states,  adher- 
ing (to  use  the  words  of  an  Bnglish 
monarch)  rather  to  Common  Law  than 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  justice  had  not  become, 
and  been  declared  in  that  instance, 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may 
therefore  be  asked,  of  what  utility  is 
the  law  of  nations,  sinoe  it  is  of  such 
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the  Rights  which  result  from  these  obligations.    For,  the 
'^™*'    right  being  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  doine  what  is 
[  Ivi  ]   morally  possible,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  proper  and  consist- 
ent with  dtUy, — ^it  is  evident  that  right  is  derived  from  duty, 
or  passive  obligation, — the  obligation  we  lie  mider  to  act  in 
such  or  such  manner.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  Na- 
tion should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  obligations  incumbent 
on  her,  in  order  that  she  may  not  only  avoid  all  violation  of 
her  diUyy  but  also  be  able  distinctly  to  ascertain  her  rights^ 
or  what  she  may  lawfully  require  from  other  nations. 
1 4.   In  Nations  being  composed  of  men  naturally  free  and  inde- 

what  Ught  pendent,  and  who,  before  the  establiahment  of  civil  societies, 
"^/^'^^  lived  together  in  the  state  of  nature, — Nations^  or  sovereign 
be  oonsu  States,  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  free  persons  living 
derod.         together  in  the  state  of  nature. 

imperfect  and  inefficient  obligation? 
The  answer  is,  that  all  nations,  al< 
though  for  a  time  astounded  and  sur- 
prised by  the  unexpected  aggression  of 
an  oppressiye  and  ambitious  conqueror, 
wiU  yet  ultimately  feel,  and  endeayour 
to  giro  effect  to,  the  true  law  of  na- 
tions, lest,  by  suffering  its  continued 
violations,  they  may  individually  be 
sacrificed ;  and  consequently,  as  in  the 
instance  alluded  to,  they  wiU  ulti- 
mately coalesce  and  associate  in  one 
common  cause,  to  humiliate  and  oyer- 
come  the  proud  invader  of  all  just 
rights  and  principles.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  highest  importan<^  to  collect  all 
the  principles  and  rules,  which,  in 
cases  of  doubt»  must  ever  be  consulted, 
at  least  by  statesmen,  in  endeavouring 
to  settle  differences  between  differing 
states;  and  no  authority  stands  higher 
in  this  respect  than  VatteL 

No  oerma-         There  is  no .  permanent  and  general 

fMnloroc-     ♦"^*»''»«^'"*'  courtf  and  it  will  be  found, 

M«ra^  court  ^*^  *°  general  the  sovereign,  or  go- 
vernment of  each  state,  who  has  the 
power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  has 
also,  as  an  incident,  sole  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  questions  of  booty,  cap- 
ture, prise,  and  hostile  seizure,  though 
sometimes  that  power  is  delegated,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  as  respects  maritime 
seizures,  by  commission  to  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  with  an  ap- 
peal from  his  decisions  to  the  Privy 
Council.  In  these  cases  no  other  mu- 
nicipal court  has  cognizance  in  case  of 
any  hostile  seizure.  Elphinston  v.  Be- 
drcechundf  Knapp's  Rep.  316  to  301 ; 
and  Hill  v.  Heanhn,  2  Russ.  Rep.  603, 
and  further,  poet,  p.  392.  So  there  is 
no  general  international  court  in  which 
b2 


a  treaty  can  be  ^ecUy  enforced,  al- 
though, collaterally,  its  meaning  may 
be  discussed  in  a  municipal  court; 
therefore,  no  bill  to  enforce  a  treaty 
can  be  sustained  in  equity.  Nabob  of 
CamaHo  v.  Eaet  India  Company,  2  Yea. 
jun.  56 ;  and  Hill  v.  Beardon,  2  Sim. 
A  Stu.  437 ;  2  Russ.  Rep.  60S. 

Sometimes,  however,  especially  in 
modem  times,  treatiee,  confirmed  by 
temporary  statutes  in  each  country,  ap- 
point a  temporary  international  court, 
with  limited  powers,  to  decide  upon 
certain  claims,  and  to  be  satisfied  out 
of  an  appointed  public  fund.  Thus, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  by  the  59  G.  8, 
c  31,  certain  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  effect  the  con- 
ventions for  liquidating  the  claims  of 
British  subjects  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  In  these  cases,  the  appointed 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  and  no  other 
municipal  court  has  any  power  as  re- 
gards the  adjustment  of  the  claims  be- 
tween the  two  subjects  of  each  coun- 
try ,* — though,  as  between  private  indi- 
viduals, if  any  claimant  stand  in  the 
situation  of  an  agont  or  trustee,  then, 
in  a  court  pf  equity,  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to  act  as  a  trustee  of  the  sum 
awarded  to  him.  Hill  v.  Heardon,  Jac 
Rep.  84;  2  Russ.  Rep.  608  to  633, 
over-ruling  the  Vice -Chancellor's  de- 
cision in  2  Sim.  A  Stu.  437.— C.  { Co^ 
megye  v.  Fruce,  1  Peters  S.  C.  Rop.  193, 
decided  upon  the  Treaty  with  Spain, 
which  ceded  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  dated  May  2d,  1819.  See  also 
Leitapiee  v.  Ingraham,  5  Barr,  71,  and 
the  cases  cited,  j 
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It  M  a  settled  point  with  writers  on  the  natural  law,  that  pbilwi. 
aU  men  inherit  from  nature  a  perfect  liberty  and  independr  ^^*"*' 
«fkre,  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own 
consent.  In  a  State,  the  individual  citizens  do  not  enjoy 
them  fuUy  and  absolutely,  because  they  have  made  a  partial 
surrender  of  them  to  the  sovereign.  But  the  body  of  the 
nation,  the  State,  remains  absolutely  free  and  independent 
with  respect  to  all  other  men,  and  all  other  Nations,  as  long 
as  it  has  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  them. 

Ab  men  are  subject  to  the  laws,  of  nature, — and  as  their  { 5.   To 
union  in  civil  society  cannot  have  exempted  them  from  the^^a*^*^" 
obligation  to  observe  those  laws,  since  by  that  union  they"*^^**"*"* 
do  not  cease  to  be  men, — ^the  entire  nation,  whose  common 
will  is  but  the  result  of  the  united  wills  of  the  citizens,  re- 
mains subject  to  the  laws  of  nature^  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  in  all  her  proceedings.     And  since  right  arises  from  ob- 
ligation, as  we  have  just  observed  (§  8),  the  nation  possesses 
also  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  men  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties. 

We  must  therefore  apply  to  nations  the  rules  of  the  law ;  6.   in 
of  nature,  in  order  to  discover  what  their  obligations  are,  and^i^at  the 
what  their  rights :  consequently,  the  law  of  lotions  is  origin-  ^?^  ^^  ^^ 
ally  no  other  than  the  law  of  Nature  applied  to  Nations,  ^^y^*/ 
But  as  the  application  of  a  rule  cannot  be  just  and  reason-  sisu. 
able  unless  it  be  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  subject,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  nations  is  precisely  and  in 
every  case  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature,  with  the  difference 
only  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  as  to  allow  of 
our  substituting  nations  for  individuals.     A  state  or  civil  so- 
ciety is  a  subject  very  different  from  an  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  from  which  circumstance,  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
nature  itself,  there  result,  in  many  cases,  very  different  obliga- 
tions and  rights :  since  the  same  general  rule,  applied  to  two 
subjects,  cannot  produce  exactly  the  same  decisions,  when 
the  subjects  are  different ;  and  a  particular  rule  which  is  per-  [  Ivii  ] 
fectly  just  with  respect  to  one  subject,  is  not  applicable  to 
another  subject  of   a  quite   different  nature.      There   are 
many  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the   law  of  Nature  does 
not  aecide  between  state  and  state  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  between  man  and  man.     We  must  therefore  know 
how  to  accommodate  the  application  of  it  to  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  is  the  art  of  thus  applying  it  with  a  precision 
founded  on  right  reason,  that  renders  the  law  of  Nations  a 
distinct  science.(2) 

(2)  K.  de  Vafctel  then  proceeds  to  hetA»-—Fir8if  the  natural  law  of  na. 
state  the  different  heads  of  interna-  tions ;  and  teeondly,  the  pontive.  The 
tional  law,  which  has  been  variously  former  is  that  of  God  and  onr  con- 
sabdivided  by  other  writers.  The  science,  and  consequently  immntable^ 
clearest  division  is  under  two  principal    and  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  post- 
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PRSLim-       iffe  tftU  nYtBlt  the  M(m9cny  Lmo  of  Watiaiu  -whidi  comfiuta 

"^'^".'i,.  ^n  the  appKctttion  of  the  4«w  of  nartwre  <to  Nations.    It  is 

tion  o?!S°^  -*^^^^**^^  because  nattone  are  ahsolMely  bound  to  observe  it. 

fi«<l^»»ory  *   ^^^^  ^"^^  conftadns  the  precepts  ^escrJbed  by  the  law  of  v^atwre 

lav  of  na-    to  StodeSj  on  whom  that  law  is  not  less  obligatory  than  ob  in- 

iions.  .  


tire  laws  of  nations.  The  powitive  is 
threefold;  FirH,  the  ttnivenctl  volun- 
tary law  or  uniform  practice  of  iMfctioiis 
'in  genezal;  cecondljff  the  curtomary 
law;  and  thirdly,  the  conventional  law 
or  trcatiea.  (See  1  Chitty*8  Commer- 
cial Law,  25  to  47.)— C. 

The  following  note  of  a  former  edi- 
tor  is  deserredly  retained. 

The  study  of  the  seienoe  of  the  law 
of  nations  presupposes  an  aoqoaint- 
ance  with  the  ordinary  law  of  natore, 
of  whioh  brntian  Individuala  are  the 
ol^eots.  N^yerthelees,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  haye  not  systematicaUj 
studied  that  law,  it  will  jQot  he  amiss 
to  give  in  this  place  a  general  idea  cff 
it  The  natural  law  is  the  tdence  of 
the  lawt  </  nature,  of  those  1»W8  whioh 
nature  imposes  on  mankind,  or  to 
which  they  are  sabject  by  the  very  cir- 
ctDustance  of  their  being  men;  a  sci- 
enoe,  whoee  iirst  principle  is  this  axiom 
of  ineontestable  trath-^'<The  gr$at 
end  of  every  being  endowed  with  in- 
tellect and  sentiment^  is  happiness/' 
It  is  by  the  desire  alone  of  that  happi- 
ness, that  we  can  bind  a  creatoie  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  of  thought,  an'A 
fbrm  the  ties  of  -that  obligation  which 
shall  make  him  submit  to  'any  rule. 
Now,  by  studying  the  nature  of  things, 
and  that  of  man  fad  paktieular,  we  may 
thenoe  deduce  4he  rules  whieh  man 
muet-foUow  hi  order  to  attain  hia  great 
end, — ^to  obtain  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness of  which  he  is  susceptible.  We 
eall  those  rules  the  natural  laws,  or 
the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  eetUaii, 
they  are  -sacred,  and  obligatory  on 
every  man  possessed  of  reason,  inde- 
pendently of  erery  other  coxTsidera- 
tion  than  that  of  Ms  natni^,  and  «ye& 
though  we  should  suppose  him  totally 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
But  the  sublime  consideration  of  an 
eternal,  necessary,  infinite  Being,  the 
author  of  the  universe,  adds  the  most 
lively  energy  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
carries  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. That  necessary  Being  ne- 
cessarily unites  in  himself  all  perfec- 
tion :  he  is,  therefore,  suporiatively 
good,  and  displays  his  goodness  by 
64 


forming  creatures  susceptible  -of  hap- 
piness. It  is  then  his  wish  that  hie 
creatures  should  be  as  happy  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  nature  :  consequently, 
•it  is  his  will  that  they -should,  in  their 
whole  conduct,  follow  the  rules  which 
that  flame  nature  lays  down  for  them, 
:as  the  most  certain  road  to  hsuipinces. 
Thus  the  will  of  the  Creator  perfectly 
coincides  with  the  simple  indications 
of  tiature ;  and  those  two  sources  pro- 
ducing the  same  law,  unite  in  fonnlng 
.the  dame  obligation.  The  whole  re- 
veite  'to  the  ^rit  great  end  orf  man, 
which  is  happiness.  It  was  to  con- 
duct him  to  that  great  end  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  ordained :  it  is  from 
12ie  desire  lof  happiness  that  his  obUga- 
Uon  to  observ<e  those  laws  arises. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  man — what- 
•ever  may  be  his  ideas  respecting  the 
drigin-of  the  univerae— even  if  he  had 
the  misfortone  to  be  an  aUieist— who 
is  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  ni^ 
tore.  They  are  necessary  to  the  gene- 
ral  happiness  of  mankind;  and  who- 
ever should  reject  them,  whoever  should 
dpenly  despise  them,  would  by  such 
eoodnot  alone  declare  himself  an  ene« 
nxy  to  the  human  race,  and  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Now,  one  ^  the 
first  truths  which  the  stndy  of  man  re- 
veals to  us,  and  "whixsh  is  a  necessscj 
eoneequenoe  of  his  nature,  is,  that  in 
I  a  state  of  lonely  separation  from  the 
rest  of  his  species,  he  cannot  attain 
his  -great  end— happiness :  and  the 
reason  ds,  that  he  was  intended  to  live 
in  society  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
•Nature,  herself,  therefore,  has  esta> 
blished  that  society,  whose  great  end 
is  the  common  advantage  of  all  its 
members;  and  the  means  of  attaining 
that  end  constitute  the  rules  that  each 
Individual  is  bound  to  observe  in  his 
whole  conduct.  Suoh  are  the  natural 
laws  of  human  society.  Having  thus 
given  a  general  idea  of  them,  which  is 
suflScient  for  any  intelligent  reader, 
and  is  developed  at  large  in  several 
valuable  works,  let  us  return  to  the  par- 
ticular object  of  this  treatise. — Note 
ed.  A.  D.  1797. 
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dividnals,  since  states  are  composed  of  iften,  their  resolntioBS 
are  taken  by  meB,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  binding  on  aU- 


men,  under  whateyear  relation  they  act.  This  is  the  la:vv 
which  GrotiuSy  and  those  who  foUow  hixn,,  call  the  InfyerwA 
law  of  Nations,  on  account  of  its  being  obligatory  on  nations 
in  point  of  con9eienee.{2)  ScTeral  writers  term  it  the  No- 
tural  law  of  Natims. 

Since  therefore  the  necessary  law  of  nations  consists  in  the  j  s.  it  is 
application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  states, — which  law  is  im-^  immutable. 
mutable^  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  nature  of  man,— it  follows  that  the  Neoessary: 
law  of  nations  is  immvtahle. 

iJVlience,  as  this  law  is  immutable,  and  the  obligations  that;  9.  Natiom 
arise  from  it  necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither  can  make 
make  any  changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  withit^^®  ®^*°«® 
in  their  own  conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release  each  other  from^^^^ 
the  obserrance  of  it.  with  the  ob- 

This  is  the  principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  {at^ttZugations 
conyentions  or  treaties  from  those  that  are  not  lawful,  and?'""**  ^'^" 
innocent  and  rational  customs  from  those  that  are  unjust  or^^ 
censurable. 

There  are  things,  just  hi  themselvei,  and  allowed  by  the 
neceflsary  law  of  nations,  on  which  states  may  mutually  agree 
with  each  other,  and  which  they  may  consecrate  and  enforce 
by  their  manners  and  customs.     There  are  others  of  an  m*  [  li^  ] 
different  natwre,  respecting  which,  it  rests  at  the  option  of 
nations  to  make  in  their  treaties  whatever  agreements  they 
please,  or  to  introduce  whatever  custom  or  practice  they 
think  proper.    But  every  treaty,  every  custom,  which  con* 
travenes  the  injunctions  or  prohibitions  of  the  Necewar^f  law 
of  nations  is  unlawful.    It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  InUimai  law,  by  the  law  of  Oonscienee^ 
such  conventions  or  treaties  are  always  condemned  as  unlaw- 
ful, and  that,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  given  in  their  pro- 
per place,  they  are  nevertheless  often  valid  by  the  external 
law.     Nations  being  free  and  independent,  though  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  them  be  illegal  and  condemnable  by  the  laws 
of  conscience,  the  others  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it,  when 
it  does  not  infringe  upon  their  perfect  rights.     The  liberty 
of  that  nation  would  not  ranain  entire,  if  the  others  were  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  ike  right  of  inspecting  and  regulating 
her  actions ;  an  assumption  on  their  part,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  which  declares  every  nation  free 
and  independent  of  all  the  others. 

Man  is  so  formed  by  nature,  that  he  cannot  supply  all  his  ;  10.  So- 
own  wants,  but  necessarily  stands  in  need  of  the  intercourse  ^^^tj  esta- 
and  assistance  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whether  for  his  imme-^^^^**^ 

" '  between  aU 

(3)  Sae  tkiB  p«ntl(w  iUaatrated,  mtfdia  lUiw,  2B,  «ad  n.  {i),  pott,  Ix.  mankind. 
lUelontoih,   Bib.  7;  1  (MtJbyU  Cmb-    --C. 
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psBLTKi-  diate  preservation,  or  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  his  nature, 
''^'^"''  and  enjoying  such  a  life  as  is  suitable  to  a  rational  being. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  experience.  We  have  in- 
stances of  persons,  who,  having  grown  up  to  manhood  among 
the  bears  of  the  forest,  enjoyed  not  the  use  of  speech  or  of 
reason,  but  were,  like  the  brute  beasts,  possessed  only  of  sen- 
sitive faculties.  We  see  moreover  that  nature  has  refused  to 
bestow  on  men  the  same  strength  and  natural  weapons  of  de- 
fence with  which  she  has  furnished  other  animals — ^having,  in 
lieu  of  those  advantages,  endowed  mankind  with  the  faculties 
of  speech  and  reason,  or  at  least  a  capability  of  acquiring 
them  by  an  intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures.  Speech 
enables  them  to  communicate  with  each  other,  to  give  each 
other  mutual  assistance,  to  perfect  their  reason  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  having  thus  become  intelligent,  they  find  a  thou- 
sand methods  of  preserving  themselves,  and  supplying  their- 
wants.  Each  individual,  moreover,  is  intimately  conscious 
that  he  can  neither  live  happily  nor  improve  his  nature  with- 
out the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  others.  Since,  there- 
fore, nature  has  thus  formed  mankind,  it  is  a  convincing 
[  Ix  ]  proof  of  her  intention  that  they  should  communicate  with, 
and  mutually  aid  and  assist  each  other. 

Hence  is  deduced  the  establishment  of  natural  society  among 
men.  The  general  law  of  that  society  m,  that  each  indivi- 
dual  should  do  for  the  others  every  thing  which  their  necessities 
require,  and  which  he  can  perform  v^ithout  neglecting  the  duty 
that  he  owes  to  himself:  (4)  a  law  which  all  men  must  observe 
in  order  to  live  in  a  manner  consonant  to  their  nature,  and 
conformable  to  the  views  of  their  common  Creator, — ^a  law 
which  our  own  safety,  our  happiness,  our  dearest  interests, 
ought  to  render  sacred  to  every  one  of  us.  Such  is  the  gene- 
ral obligation  that  binds  us  to  the  observance  of  our  duties : 
let  us  fulfil  them  with  care,  if  we  would  wisely  endeavour  to 
promote  our  own  advantage.(5) 

(4)  AnU,  Vni,  n.  (2),  poH^  Iz.  n.  (4).       whether  the  precise  acts  required  of 

(5)  See  the  same  positioii,  powty  him  be  or  be  not  each  as  their  own 
2  13,  and  pa9t,  chap.  ii.  g  2  and  88.  munioipal  law  wiU  enforce ;  just  so  a 
The  natural,  or  primazy  law,  is  that  state,  in  its  relations  with  other  states, 
of  God  and  our  conscience,  the  law  is  bound  to  conduct  herself  in  the 
which  enjoins  ns  to  do  good  to  our  spirit  of  justice,  benerolencey  and  good 
neighbour,  whether  in  literal  strictness  faith,  even  though  there  be  no  positive 
he  may  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  rules  of  international  law,  by  the  let- 
such  treatment  from  us  or  not  This  ter  of  which  she  may  be  actually  tied 
is  a  law  that  ouffht  to  be  as  strong  in  down.  T^e  same  rules  of  morality 
obligation  as  the  most  distinct  and  which  hold  together  men  in  families, 
positive  rule,  though  it  may  not  al-  and  which  form  families  into  a  com- 
ways  be  capable  of  the  same  precise  monwealth,  also  link  together  several 
definition,  nor  consequently  may  al-  commonwealths  as  members  of  the 
low  the  same  remediet  to  enforce  its  ob-  great  society  of  mankind.  Common- 
servanoe.  As  an  individual  is  bound  wealths,  as  well  as  private  men,  are 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  deal  honour-  liable  to  injury,  and  capable  of  benefit 
ably  and  truly  with  other  individuals,  tnm  each  other;  it  is  therefore  their 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  What  exalted  felicity  the  world  would  ^mumi- 
enjoy,  were  all  men  willing  to  observe  the  rule  that  we  have  *^"'*' 
just  laid  down.  On  the  contrary,  if  each  man  wholly  and 
immediately  directs  all  his  thoughts  to  his  own  interest,  if  he 
does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  other  men,  the  whole  human  race 
together  will  be  immersed  in  the  deepest  wretchedness.  Let 
us  therefore  endeavour  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind :  all  mankind,  in  return,  will  endeavour  to  promote 
ours,  and  thus  we  shall  establish  our  felicity  on  the  most  solid 
foundations. 

The  univerddl  society  of  the  human  race  being  an  institu-Hi-  -^4 
tion  of  nature  herself,  that  is  to  say,  a  necessary  consequence  ^*'*** 
of  the  nature  of  man, — all  men,  in  whatever  stations  they 
are  placed,  are  bound  to  cultivate  it,  and  to  discharge  its 
duties.  They  cannot  liberate  themselves  from  the  obligation 
by  any  convention,  by  any  private  association.  When,  there- 
fore, they  unite  in  civil  society  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
separate  state  or  nation,  they  may  indeed  enter  into  particu- 
lar  engageinents  towards  those  with  whom  they  associate 
themsenres ;  but  they  remain  still  bound  to  the  performance 
of  tJieir  duties  towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  the  diflfer- 
ence  consists  in  this,  that  having  agreed  to  act  in  common, 
and  having  resigned  their  rights  and  submitted  their  will  to 
the  body  of  the  society,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their 
common  welfare,  it  thenceforwara  belongs  to  that  body,  that 
state,  and  its  rulers,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  [  l^i  ] 
strangers,  in  every  thing  that  no  longer  depends  on  the 
liberty  of  individuals ;  and  it  is  the  state  more  particularly 
that  is  to  perform  those  duties  towards  other  states.  We  have 
already  seen,  (§  5),  that  men  united  in  society  remain  subject 
to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  human  nature. 
That  society,  considered  as  a  moral  person,  since  possessed 
of  an  understanding,  volition,  and  strength  peculiar  to  itself, 
is  therefore  obliged  to  live  on  the  same  terms  with  other  socie^ 
ties  or  states,  as  individual  man  was  obliged,  before  those 
establishments,  to  live  with  other  men,  that  is  to  say,  accord- 


ing to  the  laws  of  the  natural  society  established  among  the^'-^*- 
human  race,  with  the  difference  only  of  such  exceptions  ^  ^\  :>/ 
may  arise  from  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects.  ^  ^ 


daty  to  reT0renc«,  to  pnctiM,  and  to  ifn   Commeroial   Law,    38;    Maokin- 

enforce,  thoie  roles  of  jnatice  whioh  tosh,  Duo.    7 ;  Peake's  Rep.   116 V\  t.*^  i  IZ  2-  A 

eontrol    and    restrain    ixUaty*    whioh  Hen.  Bla.  269 ;  and  see  anu,  {  7 ;  a^li;^ 

ngnlate  and  aagment  benefit,  whioh  see  extract  from  Mr.  Pitt's  oelebrated  ^-^^- 

preserre  ciTiliied  states  in  a  tolerable  speech  on  oonduding  the  commercial  V< 

condition  of  seonrity  from  wrong,  and  treaty    between    Great    Britain    and 

which,   if    they    could    be    generally  France  in  ▲.  n.  1786,  and  in  which  he 

cbeyed,   wonld    establish,  and  permit  powerftiUy  refuted  the  doctrine  of  na- 

nently  maintain,  the  weU-being  of  the  tional  and  heredUary  antipathy  between 

miiTersal  oommonwealth  of  the  human  England  and  France,  potf,  book  ii.  chap. 

nee.     (See    ObserraUons  in  1   Chit-  U.  }  21,  p.  144— C. 
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Suice  the  object  of  the  natural  sooiety  established  between 
all  maiikind  is— that  they  should  lend  each  other  mutual  as« 
!bj!rtof^*  sistanoe,  in  order  to  attain  perfection  themselves,  and  to 
thiB  looi-     render  their  condition  as  perfect  as  possible, — and  since  na- 
et7  of  n»-    tions.  Considered  as  so  many  free  persons  Hving  together  io. 
tioof.         ^  g^ate  of  nature,  are  bound  to  cultivate  human  society  with, 
each  other, — ^the  object  of  the  great  society  established  by 
nature  between  all  nations  is  also  the  interchange  of  muhMl 
aasietarhce  for  their  own  improvement,  and  that  of  their  con- 
dition. 
}  11   Fint      The  first  general  law  that  we  discover  in  the  very  object 
seneni  ob-  pf  the  socicty  of  nations,  is  that  each  %ndivid%Ml  nation  m 
^^me^o^t^*^  ^  cow^riitt^e  every  thing  in  her  p(mer  to  the  happins» 
nationgTbut  ^^  perfection  of  all  the  other%.* 

not  to  pre-       But  the  dutics  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  being  unquestion^ 

jndioe  iueif.  ably  paramount  to  those  we  owe  to  others, — a  nation  owea 

herself  in  the  first  instance^  and  in  preference  to  aU  other 

nations,  to  do  every  thins  she  can  to  promote  her  own  hap* 

;  14.  Ex.    piness  and  perfection.     (I  say,  every  thing  she  edn,  not  onlj 

piuauon     in  a  phyeical  but  in  a  moral  sense, — ^thiftt  is,  every  thing 

of  thu  ob-   that  she  can  do  laufuUyy  and  epneistently  mth  justice  and 

■enratioii.    j^anour.)    When,  therefore,  she  cannot  contribute  to  the  weU 

fare  of  another  nation  without  doing  an  essential  ii^ury  tci 

[  Ixii  ]  herself,  her  obligation  ceases  on  that  particular  occasion,  and 

she  is  considered  as  lying  under  a  disability  to  perfoxm  the 

office  in  question.  (6) 

;  15.   The       Kations  being  free  and  independent  of  each  other,  in  the 

Moond  ge-   same  manner  as  men  are  naturally  free  and  independent,  the 

Sm^  hILf  ^^^^  general  law  of  their  society  is,  that  each  nation  should 

^  and  in-    ^  ^fi  *^  **^  peoceobU  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  she  w- 

dependenoe  hcTtts  fvom  notwre.    The  natural  society  of  nations  cannot 

of  natiom.   subflist,  unless  the  natural  rights  of  each  be  duly  respected. 

No  nation  is  willing  to  renounce  her  liberty ;  she  will  rather 

break  off  all  commerce  with  those  states  tliat  should  attempt 

to  infringe  upon  it. 

2 16.  Effect     As  a  consequence  of  that  liberty  and  independence,  it  ex- 

of  that  liber-  clusively  belongs  to  each  nation  to  form  her  own  judgment  of 

^'  what  her  conscience  prescribes  to  her,^-of  what  she  can  or 

cannot  do,^— of  what  it  is  proper  or  improper  for  her  to  do :  and 


•  Xeoophoo  points  ont  the  trae  rea-  n.  (1),  Ix.  n.  (5);  Boiok  iL  ohap.  ii.  {  21« 

eon  of  this  fint  of  all  duties,  and  esta-  p.  144,  pott,-^, 
blishes  its  necessity,  in  the  following        (6)  Pnffendoif,  b.  iiL  o.  8,  s.  0»  p.  29, 

words: — ^" If  we  see  a  man  who  is  uni-  iqites  clearly  and  decidedly  on  this 

formly  eager  to  pursue  his  own  pri-  important  sulijeot; — he  obserres  "The 

vate  advantage,  without  regard  to  the  law  of  humanity  does  not  seem  to  oblige 

roles  of  honour  or  the  duties  of  friend-,  us    to    grant   passage   to    any    other 

ship,  why   should   we   in   any  emer-  goods,  except  such  as   are  absolutely 

gency  think  of   sparing  him?"    Note  necessaiy   for   the    support   of    their 

edit.  A.  D,  1797.    See  modem  aothori-  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  conveyed." 


ties  in  support  of  that  poitition,  anCe,  Iv.     — C. 
6$ 
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of  course  it  rests  solely  with  her  to  examine  and  determine  prkw«- 
whether  she  can  perform  any  office  for  anotJier  nation  without 
negleeting  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  herself.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  in  which  a  nation  has  the  right  of  judging  what 
her  duty  requires,  no  other  nation  can  compel  her  to  act  in 
such  or  such  particular  manner :  for  any  attempt  at  such 
compulsion  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  nations. 
We  have  no  right  to  use  constraint  against  a  free  person,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  such  person  is  bound  to  perform 
some  particular  thing  for  us,  and  for  some  particular  reason 
which  does  not  depend  on  his  judgment, — ^in  those  cases,  in 
short,  where  we  have  a  perfect  right  against  him. 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 1 17.  Dis- 
serve, that  the  obligation,  and  the  right  which  corresponds  *«>ctioM  be- 
to  or  is  derived  from  it,  are  distinguidied  into,  external  and  ^*^d*^j[^ 
internal.     The  obligation  is  internal^  as  it  binds  the  «?on*  t«nud,  per. 
iciencey  and  is  deduced  from  the  rules  of  our  duty:  it  is  ea?- feet  and  im- 
temaly  as  it  is  considered  relatively  to  other  men,  and  pro- P«rf««*  »^ 
duces  some  right  between  them.     The  internal  obligation  is  SthtiL* 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  though  it  varies  in  degree ;  but 
the  external  obligation  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect; 
and  the  right  that  results  from  it  is  also  perfect  or  imperfect. 
The  perfect  right  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  the  right 
of  compelling  those  who  refuse  to  fulfil  the  correspondent  ob- 
ligation ;  the  imperfect  right  is  unaccompanied  by  that  right 
of  compulsion.     The  perfect  obligation  is  that  wWch  gires  to  [  Ixiii  ] 
the  opposite  party  the  right  of  compulsion;  the  imperfect 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  ash. 

It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  why  the  right  is  always  imper- 
fect, when  the  correspondent  obligation  depends  on  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  party  in  whose  breast  it  exists ;  for  if,  in  such  a 
case,  we  had  a  right  to  compel  him,  he  would  no  longer  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  determination  respecting  the  conduct  he  is  to 
pursue  in  order  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Our  obligation  is  always  imperfect  with  respect  to  other 
people,  while  we  possess  the  liberty  of  judging  how  we  are 
to  act :  and  we  retain  that  liberty  on  all  occasions  where  wid 
ought  to  be  free. 

Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  a  perfect  equality  pre-  { is.  Equal, 
vails  in  their  rights  and  obligations,  as  equally  proceeding  ^^' "•■ 
from  nature — ^Nations  composed  of  men,  and  considered  as  ^'^ 
so  many  free  persons  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  obligations 
and  rights.     Power  or  weakness  does  not  in  this  respect  pro- 
duce any  difference.    A  dwarf  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  giant ; 
a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign  state  than  the  most 
powerful  kingdom. 

By  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  equality,  whatever  is  i  !••  Bff««t 
lawful  for  one  nation  is  equally  lawful  for  any  other ;  and  ^^^* 
whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the  one  is  equally  so  in  the  other.  ^      ^' 
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pRCLiMx.       A  nation  then  is  mistress  of  her  own  actions  so  long  as 
vAitm.    ^jj^y  Jq  jj^|.  ^ffQf^i  ^^  proper  and  perfect  rights  of  any  other 


i  20.  Ewoh  nation — so  long  as  she  is  only  internally  bound,  and  does  not 
m^^Mot  ^®  ^Jider  any  ej^temdl  and  perfect  obligation.  If  she  makes 
her  own  ao-  ^^  lU  u^^  of  her  liberty,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ; 
uona  when  but  Other  nations  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  her  conduct, 
they  do  not  giuce  they  havo  no  right  to  dictate  to  her. 
pei^jt*^*         Since  nations  are  free^  independenty  and  equal — and  since 


rights  of      cftch  possesses  the  right  of  judging ^  according  to  the  dictates 
oUiere.        of  her  conscienco,  what  conduct  she  is  to  pursue  in  order  to 
fulfil  her  duties ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  is,  to  produce,  at 
dioion  of™^®*®*   externally  and  in   the  eyes   of  mankind,   a  perfect 
the  voinn.    equality  of  rights  between  nations,  in  the  administration  of 
taij  law  of  their  affairs  and  the  pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  re- 
uations.       gard  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others 
have  no  right  to  form  a  definitive  judgment ;  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  any  one  nation  may  be  done  by  any 
[  Iziv  ]  other ;  and  they  ought,  in  human  society,  to  be  considered 
as  possessing  equal  rights. 

Each  nation  in  fact  maintains  that  she  has  justice  on  her 
side  in  every  dispute  that  happens  to  arise ;  and  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  parties  interested,  or  to  other  nations, 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  contested  question.  The 
party  who  is  in  the  wrong  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  her 
own  conscience  ;  but  as  there  exists  a  possibility  that  she  may 
perhaps  have  justice  on  her  side,  we  cannot  accuse  her  of 
violating  the  laws  of  society. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  that  nations 
should  suffer  certain  things  to  be  done,  though  in  their  own 
nature  unjust  and  condemnable ;  because  they  cannot  oppose 
«  them  by  open  force,  without  violating  the  liberty  of  some 
particular  state,  and  destroying  the  foundations  of  their 
natural  society.  And  since  they  are  bound  to  cultivate  that 
societv,  it  is  of  course  presumed  that  all  nations  have  con- 
sented to  the  principle  we  have  just  established.  The  rules 
that  are  deduced  from  it  constitute  what  Monsieur  Wolf  calls 
^Hhe  voluntary  law  of  nations;*'  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  use  the  same  term,  although  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  deviate  from  that  great  man  in  our  manner  of 
establisUng  the  foundation  of  that  law.  (7) 

(7)  The  naltuTal  primary  or  internal  voluntary  law,  or  those  rules  which  are 

law  of  nations  which  is  thns  binding  considered  to  hare  become  law  by  the 

In  conscience,  and  immntablei  it  mnet  finiform  practice  of  nations  in  general, 

I  be  admitted,  is  mere  theory,  nntU  it  has  and  by  the  manifest  utility  of  the  rules 

been  assented  to  by  a  state  as  binding '  themselves ; — eecondly,    the    ctutomary 

on  her :  but  besides  that  law  of  con-  law,  or  that  which,  from  motives   of 

science,  which,  until  so  assented  to,  is  conrenience,  has  by  tacit  but  implied 

imperfect,  there  is  what  is  termed  the  agreement  prevailed,  not  generally  in- 

poeitive  or  eeeondary  law  of  nations,  and  deed  among  all   nations,  nor  with  so 

which  is  ihre^old;  firet,  the  wavoeraal  paramount  utility  as  to  become  a  por- 
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OF  THB  LAW  07  NATIONS.  IxiV 

The  laws  of  natnral  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the   'uumi. 
safety  of  all  states^  that,  if  the  custom  once  prevailed  of  •  "^^"'* 


trampling  them  under  foot,  no  nation  could  flatter  herself  *  ^^'  ^^^^ 
with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national  existence,  and  en-^^|7he 
joying  domestic  tranquillity,  however  attentive  to  pursue  iaftueton 
every  measure  dictated  by  the  most  consummate  prudence,  of  tbe  Uw 
justice,  and  moderation.*    Now  all  men  and  all  states  have®^  nations, 
a  perfect  right  to  those  things  that  are  necessanr  for  their 
preservation,  since  that  right  corresponds  to  an  indispensa-  Rigbt  of  de. 
ble  obligation.     All  nations  have  therefore  a  right  to  resort  oi»^«  *»'• 
to  forcible  means  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  one  par- 
ticular nation  who  openly  violates  the  laws  of  the  society 
which  Nature  has  established  between  them,  or  who  directly 
attacks  the  welfare  and  safety  of  that  society. 

But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  extend  that  right  to  the ;  23.    Mea- 
prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  nations.     They  are  all  free  and  ■;»'•  ^^  **^ 
independent,  but  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  that  society  "*^'' 
which  Nature  has   established  between   them;  and  so  far 
bound,  that,  when  any  of  them  violates  those  laws,  the  others 
have  a  right  to  repress  her.     The  conduct  of  eadb  nation,  [  Ixv  ] 
therefore,  is  no  further  subject  to  the  control  of  the  others, 
than  as  the  interests  of  natural  society  are  concerned*    The 
general  and  common  right  of  nations  over  the  conduct  of  any 
sovereign  state  is  only  commensurate  to  the  object  of  that 
society  which  exists  between  them. 

tion    of  univerBol   volnntary  law,  bnt  bear  yon  ont   in    a   ftirther  progTMi; 

enough  to  have  acquired  a  preacripHvm  thos,  for   instanee,  on    mere   general 

obligation    among    certain    statee.    so  prineiples,  it  is  lawfal  to  destroy  yonr 

aitaated  as  to  be  mutually  benefitod  by  enemy,  and   mere    general   prineiples 

it^   as    the    customary  law  prevailing  make    no    great    difference  as  to  the 

among  different  nations  in  the  whale  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected  | 

fishery,  and  illnstrated  by  the  decision  bat  the  oonrentional  law  of  mankind, 

in  Fenningt  r.  Lord  CfrenviUe,  1  TannL  which  is  eyidenced  in  their  practice. 

Hep.  241,  243,  npon  the  dlTision  of  the  does   make  a   distinction,  and  allows 

profits  arising  from  a  whale  when  killed  some  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  de- 

by  the  crews  of  several    boats;  and  straction;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound 

thirdly,  the  conventional  law,  or  that  to    confine    himself   to   those    modes 

which  is  agreed  between  particular  states  which  the  common  practice  of  mankind 

by  expreet  treatic$f  a  law  binding  only  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish  **  those 

npon    the    parties  among  whom  snch  which    the    same    practice    has    not 

treaties  are  in  force.    See  1  Chitty's  brought  within  the  ordinary  exercise 

Commercial  Law,  28,  29,  and  see  pott,  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  prin- 

2  27,  p.  66.  oiples  and  purposes :"  so  it  has  ever 

In  the  case  of  the  ship,  Flad  Oyen,  been  the  practice  of  nations  to  bring 

1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  Sir  WUUam  Scott  ob-  vessels  captured  by  them  into  their  own 

served,   **  A  great  part  of  the  law  of  ports,  and  to  condemn  them  as  prise  in 

nations  stands  on  the  M»age  and  prao-  their  own  Admirally  Courts ;  and  there- 

tice  of  natitynt,  and  on  no  other  founda-  fore  a  sentonoe  of  condemnation  in  the 

turn :  it  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  gene-  neutrcd  country  would  be  illegal  and 

ral  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those  void.    Ihid, — C. 

general  principles  only  to  a  certain  ex-  *  Btonim  ti    hieo   pertnbare  omnia 

tent;  and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  et  permiscere  volumns,  totam  vitam, 

not  at  liberty  to  go  farther  and  to  say,  perioulosam,    insidiosam,    infestamqu^ 

that  BLxrf   general  speculations  would  reddemus.    Cicero  in  Yerr.  ii.  16. 
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pMiiim-        The  sereral  enfagement$  into  which  iii^ionM  may  enter 
produce  a  new  kind  of  law  of  nations,  called  Oonvehti&nalf 


WARrBS. 


*  ^^'aJ^   ^^  ^  jTrea^'ei.    Ag  it  is  evident  that  a  irMty  binds  none 
Ji^of  n»-    ^^^  ^^  contracting  parties,  the  eonyention^)  law  of  nations 
tions,  or  i&w  IS  not  a  univensal  but  a  particular  law.     All  that  can  be  done 
of  treaties,   on  thb  subject,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations^  is  to  lay 
down  those  general  rules  which  nations  are  bound  to  observe 
with  respect  to  their  treaties.     A  minute  detail  of  the  various 
agreements  made  between  particular  nations,  and  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  thenoe  resulting,  is  matter  of  fact,  and 
belongs  to  the  province  of  history. 
2  25.  Cns.        Certain  maxims  and  cuMomij  oonsecrwted  by  long  use,  and 
toiniu7  law  observed  by  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse  with  each 
other  as  a  kind  of  law,  form  the  (hatomary  Law  of  Natuma^ 
or  the  Ou9tam  of  Natione.  (8)    This  law  is  founded  on  a  tacit 
consent,  or,  if  you  please,  on  a  tacit  convention  of  the  nations, 
that  observe  it  towards  each  other.     Whence  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  obligatory  except  on  those  nations  who  have  adopted 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  universal,  any  more  than  the  conven- 
tional law.    The  same  remark,  therefore,  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  this  cuetamary  law^  viz.  that  a  minute  detail  of  its  par* 
ticulars  does  not  belong  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  law 
of  nations,  but  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
general  theory  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rules  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  it,  as  well  with  a  view  to  its  effects,  as  to  its 
substance :  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  those  rules  will 
serve  to  distinguish  lawful  and  innocent  customs  from  those 
that  are  unjust  and  unlawfuL 
i  26.  o«ne-     When  a  custom  or  usage  is  generally  established,  either 
^  'jfn  ""  between  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  or  only  between 
thaiUw.     those  of  a  certain  continent,  as  of  Europe,  for  example,  or 
between  those  who  have  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
^ach  other ;  if  that  custom  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent, 
[  Ixvi  1  \nd  much  more,  if  it  be  useful  and  reasonable,  it  becomes  ob- 
ligatory on  all  the  nations  in  question,  who  are  considered 
as  having  given  their  consent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  observe 
it  iowards  each  other,  as  long  a$  they  have  not  expressly  de- 
clared their  resolution  of  not  observing  it  in  future.  (9)     But 
if  that  custom  contains  any  thing  unjust  or  unlawful,  it  is 
not  obligatory ;  on  the  contrary,  every  nation  is  bound  to  re* 
linquish  it,  since  nothing  can  oblige  or  authorize   her  to 
violate  the  law  of  nature. 
-  ' 

(8)  From  tiia   anthoritiea   eitod   in  (9)  Ai  to  thia  position,  see  fdrther^ 

Benmt  t.  PipwHf  Kaapp'a    Rep.  67,  it  Marten's  L.  N.  366,  and    Fetmingw  t. 

•eemB,  that  most  nations  agree,  that  Lord  OtttmlU,  1  Tannton's  Rep.  24$. 

twenty  years'  uninterrupted  usage  (for  There  most  be  a  reasonable  notifloationy 

Mpeufy  iftar%  is  OTidenoe  as  weU  of  jmi-  in  point  of  time,  of  the  intention  not  to 

lie  and  general  emUme  or  pmetioes  as  be  bound  by  the  ouetomary  law.     Ihid. 

of  pritmte  riglile)  is  tuflleient  to  ioataui  and  1  Chitt/s  Cniainal  I«aw  29,  36,  92. 

the  same. — C.  -^}. 
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These  three  kinds  of  law  of  nations,  the  Voluntary ^  the   puldh. 
Conventionaly  and  the  OuMomarVy  together  constitute  the    ''^"**' 
Positive  Law  of  JVa*«ww.(10)    *or  they  all  proceed  from?.^^-    ^***^ 
the  will  of  Nations ;  the  Voluntary  from  flieir  presumed  con-  ^^„J[[  ^ 
sent,  the  Conventional  from  an  express  consent,  and  the 
CusUnnary  from  taeit  consent ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  deducing  any  law  from  the  will  of  nations,  there  are 
only  these  three  kinds  of  Positive  Law  of  Nations. 

We  shall  be  careful  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Natural 
or  Necessary  law  of  nations,  without,  however,  treating  of 
them  separately.  But  after  having,  under  each  individual 
head  of  our  subject,  established  what  the  Necessary  law  pre- 
scribes, we  shall  immediately  add  how  and  why  the  decisions 
of  that  law  must  be  modified  by  the  Voluntary  law ;  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  other  terpis)  we  shall  explain 
how,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  their  natural  society,  the  external  law  which 
they  are  to  observe  towards  each  other  differs  in  certain  in- 
stances from  the  inazims  of  the  IntemcU  law,  which  never- 
theless remains  always  obligatory  in  point  of  conscience.  As 
to  the  rights  introduced  by  Treaties  or  by  Oustonij  there  is 
no  room  to  apprehend  that  any  one  will  confound  them  with 
the  Natural  law  of  nations.  They  form  that  species  of  law 
of  nations  which  authors  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Arbitrary. 

To  furnish  the  reader  beforehand  with  a  general  direction }  28.  Oene. 
respecting  the  distinction  between  the  Necessary  and  the™^°**^ 
Voluntary  law,  let  us  here  observe,  that,  as  the  ^^c^^sary^^^^^^f 
law  IB  always  obligatory  on  the  consdencCy  a  nation  ought  the  neoes. 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it  m  deliberating  on  the  line  of  conduct  wrj  and 
she  is  to  pursue  in  order  to  fulfil  her  duty;  but  when  there *^« ^®^'^- 
is  question  of  examining  what  she  may  demand  of  other  ^^^    ^' 
states,  she  must  consult  the  Voluntary  law,  whose  maxims 
are  devoted  to  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  universal 
society  of  mankind. 

(10)  Sm  DiviBion  of  Lawi  of  NatioiiB,  one*,  lyiL  n.  (2).— 0. 
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BOOK  I, 
OF  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  IN  THEMSELVES. 


CHAP.  I. 

OF   NATIONS   OR   SOVEREIGN   STATES.(IO) 

A  NATION  or  a  state  is,  as  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  { i.  Of  th« 
of  this  work,  a  body  politic,  or  a  society  of  men  united  to-  ■***•  ^^  ^^ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  !JJf"  ^^^' 
advantage  by  their  combined  strength. 

From  the  very  design  that  induces  a  number  of  men  to  form 
a  society  which  has  its  common  interests,  and  which  is  to  act 
in  concert,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  established  a 
Public  Authority^  to  order  and  direct  what  is  to  be  done  by 
each  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  association.  This  political 
authority  is  the  Sovereignty ;  and  he  or  they  who  are  in- 
vested with  it  are  the  Sovereign,{\.(!i) 

It  is  evident,  that,  by  the  very  act  of  the  civil  or  political  J  J.   The 
association,  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of  *«t5»ori*y  o^ 
the  entire  body,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  common    ®  ^^  ^^^^ 
welfare.     The  authority  of  all  over  each  member,  therefore,  the  mem- 
essentially  belongs  to  the  body  politic,  or  state ;  but  the  ex-  ben. 
ercise  of  that  authority  may  be  placed  in  different  hands,  ac- 
cording as  the  society  may  have  ordained.  L  ^  J 

K  the  body  of  the  nation  keep  in  iU  own  hands  the  em- 1  '•   ^^  ^^ 
pire,  or  the  right  to  command,  it  is  a  Popular  government,  a  j^indTof 
Democracy  ;  if  it  intrust  it  to  a  certain  number  of  citizenSy  vernmeni* 
to  a  senate,  it  establishes  an  Aristocratic  republic ;  finally, 
if  it  confide  the  government  to  a  siryU  person,  the  state  be- 
comes a  Monarehy.{ll,) 

These  three  kinds  of  government  may  be  variously  com- 
bined and  modified.     We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  par- 

(10)  The  Btadent  deairoiu  of  enlarg-  ferent  €h>Tenimente ;  and  lee  Coon  de 

ing  hu  knowledge  npon  thie  subject  Droit  Pnblie  Interne  et  Bxteme,  Paris, 

cbould  read  Locke  on  Government ;  Be  A.  d.  1830. — G. 

Lolme  on  the  Constitution ;  1  Bla.  Com.  (11)  See  the  advantages  and  disad- 

47 :  Sedgwiek's  Commentaries  thereon ;  vantages  of  each  of  those  forms  of  go- 

and  Chitty  Junior's  Prerogatives  of  the  vemment  shortly   considered.     1  Bla. 

Crown  as  regards  Sovereignty  and  dif-  Com.  49,  50. — C. 

Q                                  f2  •                  W 
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BOOK  I.     ticulars ;  this  subject  belonging  to  the  public  universal  law  :* 
^^^^'  ^   for  the  object  of  the  present  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 


the  general  principles  necessary  for  the  decision  of  those  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  nations, 
2  4.   What      Every  nation  that  goyerns  itself,  under  what  form  soever, 
areBoye-     without  dependence  on  any  foreign  power,  is  a  Sovereign 
reign  states.  jS^aU^     Its  rights  are  naturally  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
state.     Such  are  the  moral  persons  who  live  together  in  a 
natural  society,  subject  to  the  law  of  nations.     To  give  a  na- 
tion a  right  to  make  an  immediate  figure  in  this  grand  society, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  really  sovereign  and  independent, 
that  is,  that  it  govern  itself  by  its  own  authority  and  laws. 
{  5.   Of  We  ought,  therefore,  to  account  as  sovereign  states  those 

states  bound  which  have  United  themselves  to  another  more  powerful,  by 
by  unequal  ^^  uTiequdl  dlliancej  in  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  to  the  more 
^      powerful  is  given  more  honour,  and  to  the  weaker,  more  as- 
sistance. 

The  conditions  of  those  unequal  alliances  may  be  infinitely 
varied.    But  whatever  they  are,  provided  the  inferior  ally 
reserve  to  itself  the  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  governing  its 
own  body,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  state, 
that  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  others  under  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  nations. 
{6.   Or  by      Consequently  a  weak  state,  which,  in  order  to  provide  for 
treaaes  of    ita  Safety,  places  itself  under  the  protection  of  a  more  power- 
protection,   f^i  Qjjg^  Q^  engages,  in  return,  to  perform  several  offices 
[  8  ]    equivalent  to  that  protection,  without  however  divesting  itself 
of  the  right  of  government  and  sovereignty, — ^that  state,  I 
aav,  does  not,  on  this  account,  cease  to  rank  among  the  sove- 
reigns who  acknowledge  no.  other  law  than  that  of  nations.  (12) 

*Nor  8hi4l  we  examine  wMch  of  ninished  threu^  y4>or.  frolt."    "Tnui^'' 

thoee  difereiit  Und«  of  goTenunent  is-  replied  tlie  king^:  '<  I  shall  leure  them, 

the  best    It  will  h^  snlBpient  to  say  a  smaller  portion   of  it ;    but  it  will 

in  general,  that  the  monarohipal  form  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis."    The  Laoe- 

appeats  preferable  to  eyeiy  other,  pro-  dsBmonians,    during   a  certain  period. 

Tided  the  power  of  the  sovereign  be  had  two  chiefs  to  whom  they  very  Im- 

limited^  and  not  absolute, — qui  [j>rM».  properly  gave  the  title  of  kings.    They 

cipatwi]  turn  demum  regius  est,  si  in-  were  magjstra^tes,  who  possessed  a  ▼eiy 

tra  modestilsB  et  medlooritatis  fines  se  limited  power,   and  whom  it  wa«  not 

oontineat^  exoessu-  potestatis,  qnam  im»  unusual  to  cite  before  the  tribunal  of 

ivrudflutefl    in    dies   angere   satagunt,  justice, — ^to    arrest, — ^to    condemn    to 

mionitnr,  penitnsque  ooirumpitor.    Nob  death. — Sweden  acts  with  less  impro- 

stulti,  mi^oris,  potentiss  specie  decepti,  priety  in  continuing  to  bestow  on  he* 

dilabimur   in    oontrarium,  -non    satis  chief  the  title  of  king,  although  she  haa 

coneiderantes  eam  demum  tntam  esse  circumscribed   his    power  within  yery 

potentiam  quss  ▼iribus  modwn  imponit  narrow  bounds.     He    shares   not   his 

The  /naxim  has  both  truth  and  wisdom  authority    with    a    colleague, — he   is 

on  its  side.    T^  author  here  quotes  hereditary, — and   the  state  has,   ftom 

the  saying  of  Theopompus,  king  of  time  immemorial,  borne  the  title  of  a 

Pparta,   who,    returning  to  his  house  kingdom. — ^Bdit  a.  d.  1797. 
amidst  the  aoelamatlons  of  the  peo-        (12)  This   and    other  rules  respect* 

pie,    after    the    establishment  of    the  ing  smaller  states  sometimes  form  the 

Ephori^'<Tou  will  leave  to  your  chil-  subject   of  consideration   eren   in  the 

dren    (said  his  wife)  an   authority  di-  Municipal   Courts.    lu   case  of  a  re- 
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^ere  occars  no  greater  diffiealty  with  r«B]peet  U>  ttibutdry    »o^^  t. 
etatee ;  for  though  the  pajmetit  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  power    ^"^'' '' 


doee  in  some  degree  diminish  the  dignity  of  those  states,  (torn  L^^ 
its  being  a  confession  of  their  weakness^^yet  it  suffers  their,  ^ 
sovereignty  to  subsist  entire.  The  custom  of  paying  tribute 
was  formerly  very  common^ — ^the  weaker  by  that  means  pur- 
chasing of  their  more  powerful  neighbour  an  exemption  from 
oppression,  or  at  that  price  securing  his  proteotion.  Without 
ceasing  to  be  sovereigns^ 

The  Germanic  nations  introduced  another  custom — ^thatjs.   Of 
of  requiring  homage  from  a  state  either  vanquished,  or  too''«n<**t«'y 
weak  to  make  resistance.     Sometimes  even,  a  pritfce  has'***^ 
given  sovereignties  in  fee,  and  sovereigns  have  voluntarily 
rendered  themselves  feudatories  to  others. 

When  the  homage  leaves  independency  and  sovereign  au- 
thority in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  only  means 
certain  duties  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  or  even  a  mere  honorary 
acknowledgment,  it  does  not  prevent  the  state  or  the  feuda- 
tory prince  being  strictly  sovereign.  The  king  of  Naples 
pays  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  is  nevertheless 
reckoned  among  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Two  sovereign  states  may  also  be  subject  to  the  sameM.   of  two 
prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other,  and  each  may  ■^***  ""^ 
retain  all  its  rights  as  a  free  and  sovereign  state.     The  king  j^^*^^L, 
of  Prussia  is  sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland, 
without  that  principality  being  in  any  manner  united  to  his 
other  dominions ;  so  that  the  people  of  Neufchatel,  in  virtue 
of  their  franchises,  may  serve  a  foreign  power  at  war  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  provided  that  the  war  be  not  on  account 
of  that  principality. 

Finally,  several  sovereign  and  independent  states  mayfio.   Of 
imite  themselves  together  by  a  perpetual  confederacy,  with-  ■***^  'o™- 
out  ceasing  to  be,  each  individually,  a  perfect  state.     They^**^^*'^ 
will  together  constitute  a  federal  republic ;  their  joint  de- 
liberations will  not  impair  the  sovereignty  of  each  member, 
though  they  may,  in  certain  respects,  put  some  restraint  on 
the  exercise  of  it,  in  virtue  of  voluntary  engagements.    A  per- 
son does  not  cease  to  be  free  and  independent,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  fulfil  engagements  which  he  has  voluntarily  contracted. 

Such  were  formerly  the  cities  of  Greece ;  such  are  at  pretent 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,(18)  and  such 
the  members  of  the  Helvetic  body. 

Tolted  eolony,  or  part  of  a  pai«nt  or  Thompson  r.  Powiet,  2  Sim.  Rep.  302 ; 

inrincipal  slate,  no  snbjeet  of  another  Tri§arri  t.  Clement,  3  Car.  A  P.  238; 

atate  can  legally  make  a  oontraotwith  11  B.  Moore,  ZOB;  3  Bing.  433;  and 

it  or  assLst  the  nune  withoat  leave  of  poet — 0.  {  The  United  Stateer,  Palmer, 

his  own   goTemment,  before  its  iepa-  8  Wheal  610.    See  Cherriot  r,  Fomeat, 

rate     independenoe    has   been   reeog-  3  Binn.  253. } 

nieed  by  his  own  goreinment.     Jcnee  (18)  Of  oonrse,  the  words  "of  pre- 

V.  (^retacM  J7io»  1  Tnm.  A  RiiM.397;  mmt   refer    only  to  the  time  when 
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BOOK  I.        But  a  popple  that  has  passed  under  the  dominion  of  an- 

^^^^'  ''    other  is  no  longer  a  state,  and  can  no  longer  avail  itself  directly 

2  11.   Of  a  of  the  law  of  nations.     Such  were  the  nations  and  kingdoms 

SwpMTOd   ^^^^  *^®  Romans  rendered  subject  to  their  empire;  the 

ander  the     generality  even  of  those  whom  they  honoured  with  the  name 

dominion  of  of  friends  and  allies  no  longer  formed^  real  states.     Within 

another.      themselvos  thev  were  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magis- 

[  4  ]    trates ;  but  witnout,  they  were  in  every  thing  obliged  to  follow 

the  orders  of  Rome ;  tney  dared  not  of  themselves  either  to 

make  war  or  contract  alliances ;  and  could  not  treat  with 

nations. 

}  IS.   The       The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  sovereigns ;  free  and  inde- 

objeets  of    pendent  states  are  moral  persons,  whose  rights  and  obligationfl 

this  treatne.  ^^  ^^  ^  establish  in  this  treatise. 


CHAP.  11. 

CHAP,  n.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   OP  THE  DUTIES   OF  A  NATION  TOWARDS 

ITSELF. 

i  13.  A  na-  IF  the  rights  of  a  nation  spring  from  its  obligations,  it  is 
to  LtY^*  principally  from  those  that  relate  to  itself.  It  will  further 
groMbiy  to  appear,  that  its  duties  towards  others  depend  very  much  on 
ite  naton.  its  duties  towards  itself,  as  the  former  are  to  be  regulated 
(1*)  and  measured  by  the  latter.     As  we  are  then  to  treat  of  the 

obligations  and  rights  of  nations,  an  attention  to  order  re- 
quires that  we  shodd  begin  by  establishing  what  each  nation 
owes  to  itself. 

The  general  and  fundamental  rule  of  our  duties  towards 
ourselves  is,  that  every  moral  being  ought  to  live  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  his  nature,  naturce  convenienter  vivere.{li) 
A  nation  is  a  being  determined  by  its  essential  attributes, 
that  has  its  own  nature,  and  can  act  in  conformity  to  it. 
There  are  then  actions  of  a  nation  as  such,  wherein  it  is  con- 
cerned in  its  national  character,  and  which  are  either  suitable 

Vattel  wrotoy  and  it  is  nnneoeasaiy  to  has    aeqnired    powers  for  bejond  its 

mention  otherwise  than  thns  cnnorily  diminutive  extont     These  being  esta- 

the  notorious  recent  changes. — C.  blLshed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  such 

(14)  If    to    particularise    may    be  a'stato^  and  of   those  exercising  the 

allowed,  we  may  instance   Oreat  Bri-  powers  of  government^  to  cultivate  and 

tain.      Comparatively,  with  regard  to  improve  these  natural  advantages ;  and 

dimensionsi  it  would  be  but  an  insig-  in    that    view   the    ancient  exclusive 

nificant  state;  but  with  regard  to  its  navigation    system,  constituting   £ng> 

insular  situation  and  excellent  ports,  land  the   carrier  of  Europe   and   the 

and  its  proximity  to  Europe,  and  above  world,  were  highly  laudable ;  and  it  im 

all   the    singularly  manly,   brave,  and  to  be  hoped  that  a  return  of  the  system, 

adventurous  character  of  its  natives,  injudiciously  abandoned,  irlU  ere  long 


it  has  been  capable  of  acquiring  and    take  place. — C. 
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or  opposite  to  what  constitutes  it  a  nation ;  so  that  it  is  not  book  i. 
a  matter  oi^  indifference  whether  it  performs  some  of  those  ^'^^'  "• 
actions,  and  omits  others.  In  this  respect,  the  Law  of  Natore 
prescribes  it  certain  duties.  We  shall  see,  in  this  first  book, 
what  conduct  a  nation  ought  to  observe,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  wanting  to  itself.  But  we  shall  first  sketch  out  a 
general  idea  of  this  subject. 

He  who  no  longer  exists  can  have  no  duties  to  perform :  and  ^  14.   of 
a  moral  being  is  charged  with  obligations  to  himself,  only  with^®  p**"®'- 
a  view  to  his  perfection  and  happiness :  for  to  preserve  and  to^^^^ 
perfect  his  own  nature,  is  the  sum  of  all  his  duties  to  himself,  of  a  naUon. 

The  preservation  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  duration  of  the 
politidd  association  by  which  it  is  formed.  If  a  period  is 
put  to  this  association,  the  nation  or  state  no  longer  subsists, 
though  the  individuals  that  composed  it  still  exist. 

The  perfection  of  a  nation  is  found  in  what  renders  it 
eapable  of  obtaining  the  end  of  civil  society ;  and  a  nation  is 
in  a  perfect  state,  when  nothing  necessary  is  wanting  to  arrive 
at  that  end.  We  know  that  the  perfection  of  a  thing  con- 
sists, generally,  in  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  its  constituent 
parts  to  tend  to  the  same  end.  A  nation  being  a  multitude 
of  men  united  together  in  civil  society — ^if  in  that  multitude 
all  conspire  to  attain  the  end  proposed  in  forming  a  civil 
society,  the  nation  is  perfect;  and  it  is  more  or  less  so, 
according  as  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  perfect  agree-  [  5  ] 
ment.  Li  the  same  manner  its  external  state  will  be  more 
or  less  perfect,  according  as  it  concurs  with  the  interior  per- 
fection of  the  nation. 

The  end  or  ohject  of  civil  society  is  to  procure  for  the  1 15.   What 
citizens  whatever  they  stand  in  need  of  for  the  necessities,  ^"  *^*  •"J*^'' 
the  conveniences,  the  accommodation  of  life,  and,  in  general,  ^*^  '**^"  ^* 
whatever  constitutes  happiness, — with  the  peaceful  possession 
of  property,  a  method  of  obtaining  justice  with  security,  and, 
finally,  a  mutual  defence  against  all  external  violence. 

It  is  now  easy  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a 
state  or  nation :— every  thing  in  it  must  conspire  to  promote 
the  ends  we  have  pointed  out. 

In  the  act  of  association,  by  virtue  of  which  a  multitude  }  16.   A  na- 
of  men  form  together  a  state  or  nation,  each  individual  has^<»^^/iA^^ 
entered  into  engagements  with  all,  to  promote  the  g^^^^ral  ^^"^^ 
welfare;  and  all  have  entered  into  engagements  with  each^^^jij^ 
individual,  to  facilitate  for  him  the  means  of  supplying  his 
necessities,  and  to  protect  and  defend  him.     It  is  manifest 
that  these  reciprocal  engagements  can  no  otherwise  be  fulfilled 
than  by  maintaining  £e  political  association.     The  entire 
nation  is  then  obliged  to  maintain  that  association ;  and  as 
their   preservation   depends  on  its   continuance,  it  thence 
follows  that  every  nation  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  of 
self-preservation. 

This  obligation,  so  natural  to  each  individual  of  God's 
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pooK  I.  oreation,  is  not  derived  to  nations  immediately  from  nature, 
OHAP.  iL  1^^^  f^^^  ^  agreement  by  which  civil  society  is^formed:  it 
is  therefore  not  absolate,  bat  conditional, — ^that  ib  to  say,  it 
supposes  a  human  act,  to  wit,  the  social  compact.  And  aa 
compacts  may  be  disBolved  by  common  consent  of  the  parties 
— ^if  the  individuals  that  compoee  a  nation  should  unanimously 
agree  to  break  the  link  that  binds  them,  it  would  be  lawful 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  state  or  nation ; 
but  they  would  doubtless  incur  a  degree  of  guilt,  if  they  took 
this  step  without  just  and  weighty  reasons ;  for  civil  societies 
are  approved  by  the  Law  of  ^Nature,  which  recommends  them 
to  mankind,  as  the  true  means  of  supplying  all  their  wants, 
and  of  effectually  advancing  towards  their  own  perfection. 
Moreover,  civil  society  is  so  useful,  nay  so  necessary  to  all 
citizens,  that  it  may  well  be  considered  as  morally  impossible 
for  them  to  consent  unanimously  to  break  it  without  necessity. 
But  what  citizens  may  or  ought  to  do— what  the  majority  of. 
them  may  resolve  in  certain  cases  of  necessity  or  of  pressing 
exigency — are  questions  that  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere: 
they  cannot  be  solidly  determined  without  some  principles 
which  we  have  not  yet  established.  For  the  present,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  proved,  that,  in  general,  as  long  as  the  poli* 
tical  society  subsists,  the  whole  nation  is  obliged  to  endeavour 
to  maintain  it. 
{ If.  And  If  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  is  no  less  obliged 
ite  mra^bln.  ^^^^^^''j  *^  preserve  all  its  members.  The  nation  owes  this 
™*™  "•  to  itself,  since  the  loss  even  of  one  of  its  members  weakens  it, 
and  is  injurious  to  its  preservation.  It  owes  this  also  to  the 
members  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  very  act  of  asso- 
ciation ;  for  those  who  compose  a  nation  are  united  for  their 
[  6  ]  defence  and  common  advantage ;  and  none  can  justly  be  de- 
prived of  this  union,  and  of  the  advantages  he  expects  to  de- 
rive from  it,  while  he  on  hia  side  fulfils  the  condition6.(15) 

The  body  of  a  nation  cannot  then  abandon  a  province,  a 

town,  or  even  a  single  individual  who  is  a  part  of  it,  unless 

compelled  to  it  by  necessity,  or  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by 

the  strongest  reasons  founded  on  the  public  safety.(16) 

^  IS.  A  1Mb.     Since  then  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  has  a 

tion  has »    right  to  cvery  thing  necessary  for  its  preservation.     For  the 

e!fwy  tiliiir  ^*^  ^^  Nature  gives  us  a  right  to  every  thing  without  which. 

neoeesaiy     ^®  Cannot  fulfil  OUT  obligation ;  otherwise  it  would  oblige  us 

Mrration.'        ^^^^  "^^  principle   is   in  every  re-  self.    This  is  Uie  principle  npon  wbieli 

apect  recognised    and   acted  npon  by  is  fbmided  the  role  ^  NetM  potrwt  exuerc 

onr  mvttieipal  law.    It  is  in  respeoi  of,  fwtnwn,"    QUmW»  case,  7  Coke,  25 , 

and  aa  -a  due  retorn  for,  the  pr9ie9tUm  Co.  lit  129,  a;  and  see  aa  interesi- 

•▼•ry  natoral  bom  subject  is  entitled  !ng  application  of  that  rale   in  Mae^ 

to,  and  actoally  does,  by  law,  receive  dcnaUTt    ease,  Forster's   Crown   Law^ 

firom  the  instant  of  Us  birth,  that  all  69.— C. 

the    obligations   of   alleglanee   attach        (16)  Di  tiraeing  the  consequences  of 

upon  him,  and  fh>m  which  he  cannot  this  rule,  we  shall  hereafter  pereeire  how 

by  any  act  of  his  own  emancipate  him*  important  is  the  rule  itself.— C. 
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to  do  impoBsibilities,  or  rather  yronlA  contradict  itself  in  pre-  book  u 
scribing  us  a  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  debarring  us  of  the  ^'*''  "* 
only  means  of  fulfilling  it. '  It  will  doubtless  be  here  under- 
stood, that  those  means  ought  not  to  be  unjiast  in  themselves, 
or  such  as  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Nature. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  permit  the  use  o(  such 
means, — ^if  on  a  particular  occasion  no  other  present  them- 
selves for  fulfilling  a  general  obligation,  the  obligation  must, 
in  that  particular  instance^  be  looked  on  as  impossible,  and 
consequently  void. 

By  an  evident  consequence  from  what  has  been  said,^  a  na- ;  19.   it 
tion  ought  carefiEilly  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  whatever  o^gbt  to 
might  cause  its  destruction,  or  that  of  the  state,  which  is  the  *7?*^  •J®'^ 
same  thing.  ^  ,   might  occ*. 

A  nation  or  state  has  a  nght  to  every  thing  that  can  help  sion  its  de- 
'to  ward  off  imminent  danger,  and  keep  at  a  distance  whatever  Btmotion. 
is  capable  of  causing  its  ruin ;  and  that  from  the  very  samef  ^^:  ^^ 
reasons  that  establish  its  right  to  the  things  necessary  to  its  e^eij  thing 
preservation.  (17)  that  may 

The  second  general  duty  of  a  nation  towards  itself  is  to  promote 
labour  at  its  own  perfection  and  that  of  its  state.     It  is  this^^' ®"^ 
double  perfection  that  renders  a  nation  capable  of  attaining  l^^^'j^^*" 
the  end  of  civil  society :  it  would  be  absurd  to  unite-  in  to  perfect 
society,  and  yet  not  endeavour  to  promote  the  end  of  tiiat  itself  and 
umon.  ^^  »**^- 

Here  the  entire  body  of  a  nation,  and  each  individual  citi- 
zen, are  bound  by  a  double  obligation,  the  one  immediately 
proqeeding  from  nature,  Mid  the  other  resulting  from  their 
reciprocal  engagements.  Nature  lays  an  obligation  upon  each 
man  to  labour  after  his  own  perfection ;  and  in  so  doing,  he* 
labours  after  that  of  civil  society,  which  could  not  faal  to  be 
very  flourishing,  were  it  composed  of  none  but  good  citizens.. 
But  the  individual  finding  in  a  well-regulated  society  the  most 
powerful  succours  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  task  which  Na- 
ture imposes  upon  him  in  relation  to  himself,  for  becoming 
better,  and  consequently  more  happy — he  is  doubtless  obliged 
to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  render  that  society  morer 
perfect. 

All  the  citizens  who  form  a  political  society  reciprocally 
engage  to  advance  the  common  welfare,  and  as  far  as  possir  [  7  ] 
ble  to  promote  the  advantage  of  each  member.  Since  then 
the  perfection  of  the  society  is  what  enables  it  to  secure 
equally  the  happiness  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  membervS, 
the  grand  object  of  the  engagements  and  duties  of  a  citizen 
is  to  aim  at  this  perfection.     This  is  more  particularly  the 

(17)   Sahi»  popuU  9Mprema  ett  faoo.    the  property  of  any  prirate  individiia]. 
Upon  this  priaelple  it  has  been  esta*    See  Oovernort,  o&e.  y.  Mer^di^  4  Term 
Uiriied,  that  for  national  def«Boe  is    Bepu  796*7.^0. 
war,  it  is  legal  to  poll  down  or  ii^sre 
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duty  of  the  body  collective  in  all  their  common  deliberations, 
and  in  every  thing  they  do  as  a  body.  (18) 

A  nation  therefore  ought  to  prevent,  and  carefully  to  avoid, 
whatever  may  hinder  its  perfection  and  that  of  the  state,  or 
retard  the  progress  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.(19) 

We  may  then  conclude,  as  we  have  done  above  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  a  state  (§  18),  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to 
every  thing  without  which  it  cannot  attain  the  perfection  of 
the  members  and  of  the  state,  or  prevent  and  repel  whatever 
is  contrary  to  this  double  perfection. 

On  this  subject,  the  English  furnish  us  an  example  highly 
worthy  of  attention.  That  illustrious  nation  distinguishes 
itself  in  a  glorious  manner  by  its  application  to  every  thing 
that  can  render  the  state  more  flourishing.  An  admirable 
constitution  there  places  every  citizen  in  a  situation  that  ena- 
bles him  to  contribute  to  this  great  end,  and  everywhere  dif-  * 
fuses  that  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  which  zealously  exerts 
itself  for  the  public  welfare.  We  there  see  private  citizens 
form  considerable  enterprises,  in  order  to  promote  the  glory 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  while  a  bad  prince  would 
find  his  hands  tied  up,  a  wise  and  moderate  king  finds  the 
most  powerful  aids  to  give  success  to  his  glorious  designs. 
The  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  form  a  link 
of  confidence  between  the  monarch  and  the  nation,  and,  con- 
curring with  him  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  tho 
public  welfare,  partly  ease  him  of  the  burden  of  government, 
give  stability  to  his  power,  and  procure  him  an  obedience  the 
more  perfect,  as  it  is  voluntary.  Every  good  citizen  sees  that 
the  strength  of  the  state  is  really  the  advantage  of  all,  and 
not  that  of  a  single  person.(20)  Happy  constitution !  which 
they  did  not  suddenly  obtain:  it  has  cost  rivers  of  blood;  but 
they  have  not  purchased  it  too  dear.  May  luxury,  that  pest 
so  fatal  to  the  manly  and  patriotic  virtues,  that  minister  of 
corruption  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  never  overthrow  a  monu- 
ment that  does  so  much  honour  to  human  nature — ^a  monu- 
ment capable  of  teaching  kings  how  glorious  it  is  to  rule  over 
a  free  people ! 


^18)  In  a  highly  intelligent  and  ool- 
tivated  society  like  England,  this  prin- 
oiple  is  exemplified  in  an  extraordinary 
degree ;  for  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
members  of  parliament,  without  any 
private  interest  excepting  the  approba- 
tion of  their  countrymen,  almost  de- 
stroy themselves  by  exertion  in  discus- 
sing the  improvement  of  existing  regu- 
lations ;  and  this  indeed  even  to  excess 
as  regards  long  speeches,  sometimes 
even  counteracting  their  own  laudable 
endeavours. — 0. 
(19)  See  Book  L  chap.  xziiL  {  283, 
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as  to  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. — C. 
(20)  This  is  indeed  a  flattering  com> 
pliment  from  Vattel,  a  foreigner;  but 
certainly  it  is  just;  for  although,  as  a 
commercial  nation,  it  might  bo  sup- 
posed that  each  individual  principally 
labours  for  his  own  individual  gain; 
yet  when  we  refer  to  the  spirited  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  building  na- 
tional bridges,  canals,  rail-roads,  Ac 
not  yielding  even  22.  per  cent.,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  great  public  spirit  for 
national  good  very  generally  prevails. 
— C. 
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There  is  another  nation  illustrious  by  its  bravery  and  its  book  i. 
victories.  Its  numerous  and  valiant  nobility,  its  extensive  .HiEiili. 
and  fertile  dominions,  might  render  it  respectable  throughout 
ail  Europe,  and  in  a  short  time  it  might  be  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing situation,  but  its  constitution  opposes  this ;  and  such  is 
its  attachment  to  that  constitution,  that  there  is  no  room  to 
expect  a  proper  remedy  will  ever  be  applied.  In  vain  might 
a  magnanimous  king,  raised  by  his  virtues  above  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  and  injustice,  form  the  most  salutary  iesigns  for  [  ^  ] 
promoting  the  happiness  of  his  people ; — ^in  vain  might  those 
designs  be  approved  by  the  more  sensible  part,  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation ; — ^a  single  deputy,  obstinate,  or  corrupted 
by  a  foreign  power,  might  put  a  stop  to  all,  and  disconcert 
the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures.  From  an  excessive 
jealousy  of  its  liberty,  that  nation  has  taken  such  precautions 
as  must  necessarily  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  king  to 
make  any  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the  public.  But  is  it 
not  evident  that  those  precautions  exceed  the  end  proposed, 
— that  they  tie  the  hands  of  the  most  just  and  wise  prince, 
and  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  securing  the  public  freedom 
against  the  enterprises  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  rendering 
the  nation  rich  and  happy  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  nation 
has  deprived  itself  of  the  power  of  acting,  and  that  its  coun- 
cils are  exposed  to  the  caprice  or  treachery  of  a  single  member  ? 

We   shall  conclude  this   chapter,  with  observing  that  a  {25.  An» 
nation  ought  to  know  itself. (21)    Without  this  knowledge  it  ^^^  <**«**' 
cannot  make  any  successful  endeavours  after  its  own  P©r-?^^jJ?2i) 
fection.     It  ought  to  have  a  just  idea  of  its  state,  to  enable* 
it  to  take  the  most  proper  measures ;  it  ought  to  know  the 
progress  it  has  already  made,  and  what  further  advances  it 
has  still  to  make, — ^what  advantages  it  possesses,  and  what 
defects  it  labours  under,  in  order  to  preserve  the  former,  and 
correct  the  latter.     Without  this  knowledge  a  nation  will  act 
at  random,  and  often  take  the  most  improper  measures.     It 
will  think  it  acts  with  great  wisdom  in  imitating  the  conduct 
of  nations  that  are  reputed  wise  and  skilful, — not  perceiving 
that  such  or  such  regulation,  such  or  such  practice,  though 
salutary  to  one  state,  is  often  pernicious  to  another.     Every 
thing  ouffht  to  be  conducted  according  to  its  nature.     Nations 
cannot  be  well  governed  without  such  regulations  as  are 
suitable  to  their  r^pective  characters ;  and  in  order  to  this, 
their  characters  ought  to  be  known. 

(21)  This  Ib  one  of  the  fonndest  and  trae  wi«dom«    Brery  moral  and  wise 

moet  important  prinoiples  that  can  be  man  should  enlarge  on  thii  principle, 

adyanced,  whether  it  refers  to  indiridn-  and  among  others  stady  that  exoellent, 

aIb  or  to  nations,  and  is  essential  even  bat  too  little  known,  work.  Mason  on 

to  the  attainment  of  the  mdiments  of  Self-Enowledge. 
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Of   THl   COKSTITtJTION   OP   A    STATE,    AND   THE    DUTIES    AKD 
RIQHTS  OF  THE  NATION  IN  THIS   RESPECT. 

WE  were  unable  to  avoid,  in  the  first  chapter,  anticipating 
something  of  the  subject  of  this. 
;  26.   Of         We  haye  seen  already  that  every  political  society  mnst 
pabiio  an-    necessarily  establish  a  public  authority  to  regulate  their  com- 
tixonty.       ^^^  affairs, — ^to  prescribe  to  each  individual  the  conduct  he 
ought  to  observe  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to 
possess  the  means  of  procuring  obedience.     This  authority 
essentially  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  society ;  but  it  may  be 
exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  every  society  has  a  right 
to  choose  that  mode  which  suits  it  best. 
{  ST.  What     The  fundamental  regulation  that  determines  the  manner  in 
ii  th«  oon-   which  the  public  authority  is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms 
ititnUonof  ^e  amstitutum  of  the  ntate.     In  this  is  seen  the  form  in 
»  »tate.       ^hich  the  nation  acts  in  quality  of  a  body  politic, — ^how  and 
[  9  ]    bv  whom  the  people  are  to  be  governed, — and  what  are  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  governors.     This  constitution  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  the  order  iu 
which  a  nation  proposes  to  labour  in  common  for  obtaining 
those  advantages  with  a  view  to  which  the  political  society 
was  established. 
{  3s.   The       The  perfection  of  a  state,  and  its  aptitude  to  attain  the  ends 
Dation         of  society,  must  then  depend  on  its  constitution :  consequently 
(raght  to      ^^  iQ^^  important  concern  of  a  nation  that  forms  a  political 
befft  oonati-  society,  and  its  first  and  most  essential  duty  towards  itself,  is 
tation.        to  choose  the  best  constitution  possible!,  and  that  most  suita- 
ble to  its  circumstances.     When  it  makes  this  choice,  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  its  own  preservation,  safety,  perfection,  and 
happiness : — ^it  cannot  take  too  much  care  in  placing  these  on 
a  solid  basis. 
{  39.   Of         The  laws  are  regulations  established  by  public  authority, 
poUtieal,      to  be  observed  in  society.     AU  these  ought  to  relate  to  the 
J^°^*"-   welfare  of  the  state  and  of  the  citizens.     The  laws  made  di- 
j^^^         rectly  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare  are  political  law$;  and 
in  this  class,  those  that  concern  the  body  itself  and  the  being 
of  the  society,  the  form  of  government,  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  authority  is  to  be  exerted, — ^those,  in  a  word,  which 
together  form  the  amttitution  of  the  state,  are  the  funda- 
fticntal  laws. 

The  civil  laws  are  those  that  regulate  the  rights  and  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  among  themselves. 

Every  nation  that  would  not  be  wanting  to  itself,  ought  to 
apply  its  utmost  care  in  establishing  these  laws,  and  princi- 
pally its  fundamental  laws, — in  establishing  them,  I  say,  with 
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^riBdoiD,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  geninfl  of  the  people,  and 
to  all  the  cireomfitances  in  which  they  may  be  placed :  they  ^'^^•'^ 
ought  to  determine  them  and  make  them  known  with  plain- 
ness and  precision,  to  the  end  that  they  may  possess  stability, 
that  they  may  not  be  eluded,  and,  that  they  may  create,  if 
possible,  no  dissension — ^that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  or  they 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  committed, 
and  the  citizens,  on  the  other,  may  equally  know  their  duty 
and  their  rights.  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  consider  in  de- 
tail what  that  constitution  uxd  those  laws  ought  to  be :  that 
discussion  belongs  to  public  law  and  politics.  Besides,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  diiferent  states  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  Law  of  Nations  we  must  adhere  to  gene- 
rals. We  here  consider  the  duty  of  a  nation  towards  itself, 
principally  to  determine  the  conduct  that  it  ought  to  observe 
in  that  great  society  which  nature  has  established  among  all 
nations.  These  duties  give  it  rights,  that  serve  as  a  rule  tp 
establish  what  it  may  require  from  other  nations,  and  recipro- 
cal what  others  may  require  from  it. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  a  state  are  the  basis  of  the  { so.  Of  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  firmest  support  of  political  authority,  "Wort  of 
and  a  security  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.    But  this  oon-^J^'JJ^ 
stitution  is  a  vain  phantom,  and  the  best  laws  are  useless,  if  obedienoo 
they  be  not  religiously  observed :  the  nation  ought  then  to  to  the  Uws. 
watch  very  attentively,  in  order  to  render  them  equally  re-  [  10  ] 
spected  by  those  who  govern,  and  by  the  people  destined  to 
obey.     To  attack  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  violate 
its  laws,  ia  a  capital  crime  against  society ;  and  if  those  guilty 
of  it  are  invested  with  authority,  they  add  to  this  crime  a 
perfidious  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
The  nation  ou^ht  constantly  to  repress  them  with  its  utmost 
vieour  and  vigilance,  as  the  importance  of  the  case  requires. 

It  is  very  uncommon  to  see  the  laws  and  constituticm  of  a 
state  openly  and  boldly  opposed:  it  is  against  silent  and 
gradual  attacks  that  a  nation  ought  to  be  particularly  on  its 
guard.  Sudden  revolutions  strike  the  imaginations  of  men : 
they  are  detailed  in  history ;  their  secret  springs  are  deve- 
loped. But  we  overlook  the  changes  that  insensibly  happen 
by  a  long  train  of  steps  that  are  but  slightly  marked.  It 
would  be  rendering  nations  an  important  service  to  show  from 
history  how  many  states  have  thus  entirely  changed  their  na- 
ture, and  lost  their  original  constitution.  This  would  awaken 
the  attention  of  mankind: — ^impressed  thenceforward  with 
this  excellent  maxim  (no  less  essential  in  politics  than  in 
morals)  principiis  obstay — ^they  would  no  longer  shut  their 
eyes  against  innovations,  which,  though  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selves,  may  serve  as  steps  to  mount  to  higher  and  more  per- 
nicious enterprises. 

The  consequences  of  a  good  or  bad  constitution  being  of 
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BOOK  I.    such  importance,  and  the  nation  being  strictly  obliged  to  pro- 
CHAP.  m.  Qj^YBy  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  and  most  conyenient  one,  it 
J  31.   The  hg^  a  right  to  every  thing  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  this 
nation  wiUi  obligation  (§  18).     It  is  then  manifest  that  a  nation  has  an 
respeot  to     indi^utable  right  to  form,  maintain,  and  perfect  its  constita- 
itfl  ooDsti.    tion,  to  regulate  at  pleasure  every  thing  relating  to  the  so- 
tution  and    vemment,  and  that  no  person  can  have  a  just  right  to  hinder 
men™        ^^'     Government  is  established  only  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  safety  and  happiness. 
i  32.   It         If  any  nation  is  dissatisfied  with  the  public  administration, 
may  reform  Jt  may  apply  the  necessary  remedies,  and  reform  the  govern- 
ment*^*™   ment.     But  observe  that  I  say  "the  nation;"  for  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  to  authorize  a  few  malcontents  or  incendia- 
ries to  give  disturbance  to  their  governors  by  exciting  mur- 
murs and  seditions.     None  but  the  body  of  a  nation  have  a 
right  to  check  those  at  the  helm  when  they  abuse  their  power. 
When  the  nation  is  silent  and  obeys,  the  people  are  con- 
sidered as  approving  the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  or  at  least 
finding  it  supportable ;  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  small 
number  of  citizens  to  put  the  state  in  danger,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  reforming  it. 
{  33.   And       In  virtue  of  the  same  principles,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
m^  change  nation  is  uneasy  under  its  constitution,  it  has  a  right  to 
taZ'^'   change  it. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  the  whole  nation 
be  unanimously  inclined  to  make  this  change.  But  it  is 
asked,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  people  are  divided  ?  In  the 
[  11  ]  ordinary  management  of  the  state,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
must  pass  without  dispute  for  that  of  the  whole  nation; 
otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  society  ever 
to  take  any  resolution.  It  appears  then,  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, that  a  nation  may  change  the  constitution  of  the  state 
by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  whenever  there  is  nothing  in  this 
change  that  can  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  act  of  civil 
association,  or  to  the  intention  of  those  united  under  it,  the 
whole  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  resolution  of  the  major- 
^  ity.  (22)  But  if  the  question  be,  to  quit  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  alone  it  appeared  that  the  people  were  willing 
to  submit  on  their  entering  into  the  bonds  of  society, — ^if  the 
greater  part  of  a  free  people,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Samuel,  are  weary  of  liberty,  and  resolved  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  a  monarch, — those  citizens  who  are 
more  jealous  of  that  privilege,  so  invaluable  to  those  who 

(22)  In  1  Bla.  Com.  51-2,  it  u  eon-  but  that  doctrine,  as  regards  the  moral 

tended,    that»   unless   in    oases   where  duty  to  observe  laws,  has  been  justly 

the  natural  law  or  conteience  dictates  refuted.       See     Sedgwick's     Commen- 

the  observance  of  municipal  laws,  it  taries,  61;  2  Bos.  k  Pul.  375;  5  Bar. 

is  optional,  in  a  moral  view,  to   ob-  A  Aid.  341 ;  atd  vide  13  Ves.  jnn.  315, 

serve  the  positive  law,  or  to  pay  the  316. — C 


penalty  when  detected  In  the  breach; 
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I. 

CRAP.    III. 


bave  tasted  it,  though  obliged  to  suffer  the  majority  to  do  as  book 
they  please,  are  under  no  obligation  at  all  to  submit  to  the 
new  government :  they  may  quit  a  society  which  seems  to 
have  dissolved  itself  in  order  to  unite  again  under  another 
form:  they  have  a  right  to  retire  elsewhere,  to  sell  their 
lands,  and  take  with  them  all  their  effects. 

Here,  again,  a  very  important  question  presents  itself.     It  g  34.   Of 
essentially  belongs  to  the  society  to  make  laws  both  in  rela- *|^*  ^^^p'^^*- 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  it  desires  to  be  governed,  and  to  ^^  ^^[^i, 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens :  this  is  called  the  legislative  power,  ^  can 
The  nation  may  intrust  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  prince,  or  to  change  the 
an  assembly;  or  to  that  assembly  and  the  prince  jointly ; *'^"**^i^"^*'°- 
who  have  then  a  right  to  make  new  laws  and  to  repeal  old  ^^^^ 
ones.  (28)    It  is  asked,  whether  their  power  extends  to  the 
fundamental  laws — ^whether  they  may  change  the  canstittUion 
of  the  state  ?     The  principles  we  have  laid  down  lead  us  to 
decide  with  certainty,  that  the  authority  of  these  legislators 
does  not  extend  so  far,  and  that  they  ought  to  consider  the 
fundamental  laws  as  sacred,  if  the  nation  has  not,  in  very 
express  terms,  given  them  power  to  change  them.     For  the 
constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  possess  stability :  and  since 
that  was  first  established  by  the  nation,  which  afterwards 
intrusted  certain  persons  with  the  legislative  power,  the  fun- 
damental laws  are  excepted  from  their  commission.     It  is 
visible  that  the  society  only  intended  to  make  provision  for 
having  the  state  constantly  furnished  with  laws  suited  to 
particular  conjunctures^  and,  for  that  purpose,  gave  the  legis- 
lature the  power  of  abrogating  the  ancient  civil  and  political 
laws  that  were  not  fundamental,  and  of  making  new  ones ; 
but  nothing  leads  us  to  think  that  it  meant  to  submit  the  con- 
stitution itself  to  their  will.    In  short,  it  is  from  the  constitu- 
tion  that  those  legislators  derive  their  power :  how  then  can 
they  change  it  without  destroying  the  foundation  of  their  own 
authority  f     By  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  concert  with  the  king,  exercise  the 
legislative  power :  but,  if  the  two  houses  should  resolve  to 
suppress  themselves,  and  to  invest  the  king  with  full  and  ab- 
solute authority,  certainly  the  nation  would  not  suffer  it,    [  12  ] 
And  who  would  dare  to  assert  that  they  would  not  have  a 
right  to  oppose  it  ?     But  if  the  parliament  entered  into  a 
debate  on  making  so  considerable  a  change,  and  the  whole 


(23)  Thus,  during  the  last  war,  Eng-  being  considered  nnconstitntional  dele- 
lish  acts  of  Parliament  delegated  to  gations  of  powers  of  altering  the /uorfa- 
ike  king  in  coancil  the  power  of  making  mental  laws,  part  of  the  constitation 
temporary  orders  and  laws  regulating  itself;  bat  even  then,  the  rules  or 
commerce.  So  by  a  bill  of  3  Will.  4,  orders  so  made  are  not  absolutely  to 
power  was  proposed  to  be  giren  to  become  law  until  they  have  been  sub- 
eight  of  the  judges  to  make  rul<)B  and  mitted  to,  and  not  objected  against^ 
orders   respecting  pleading,  these  not  in  parliament  during  gix  weeks. — C. 
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nation  was  voluntarily  silent  upon  it,  this  would  be  considered 
as  an  approbation  of  the  act  of  its  representatives. 

But  in  treating  here  of  the  change  of  the  constitution,  we 
treat  only  of  the  right :  the  question  of  expediency  belongs 
to  politics.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe  in  general,  that 
great  changes  in  a  state  being  delicate  and  dangerous  opera- 
tions, and  jGrequent  changes  being  in  their  own  nature  pre- 
judicial, a  people  ought  to  be  very  circumspect  in  this  point, 
and  never  be  inclined  to  make  innovations  without  the  most 
pressing  reasons,  or  an  absolute  necessity.  The  fickleness 
of  the  Athenians  was  ever  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the 
republic,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  liberty  of  which 
they  were  so  jealous,  without  knowing  how  to  enjoy  it. 

We  may  conclude  from  what  has  .been  said  (§  31),  that  if 
any  disputes  arise  in  a  state  respecting  the  fundamental 
laws,  the  public  administration,  or  the  rights  of  the  different 
powers  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  belongs  to  the  nation  alone 
to  judge  and  determine  them  conformably  to  its  political 
constitution. 

In  short,  all  these  affairs  being  solely  a  national  concern, 
no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  them,  nor  ought 
to  intermeddle  with  them  otherwise  than  by  its  good  offices, 
unless  requested  to  do  it,  or  induced  by  particular  reasons. 
If  any  intrude  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  another  nation, 
and  attempt  to  put  a  constraint  on  its  deliberationB,  they  do 
it  an  injury. 


CHAP.  IV. 


CHAP,  iv.        OF  THE  SOVEBEIQN,   HIS  OBLIOATIONS,  AND  HIS   RIOHT^ 


{88.  Of  the  THE  reader  cannot  expect  to  find  here  a  long  deduction 
•oTereign.  ^f  ^^^  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  functions  of  a  prince. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  treatises  on  the  public  law.  In  this 
chapter  we  only  propose  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  grand 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  what  a  sovereign  is,  and  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  his  obligations  and  his  rights. 

We  have  said  that  the  sovereignty  is  that  public  authority 
which  commands  in  civil  society,  and  orders  and  directs  what 
each  citizen  is  to  perform,  to  obtain  the  end  of  its  institution. 
This  authority  originally  and  essentially  belonged  to  the  body 
of  the  society,  to  which  each  member  submitted,  and  ceded 
his  natural  right  of  conducting  himself  in  every  thing  as  he 
pleased,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding, 
and  of  doing  himself  justice.  But  the  body  of  the  society 
does  not  always  retain  in  its  own  hands  this  sovereign  au- 
thority :  it  frequently  intrusts  it  to  a  senate,  or  to  a  single 
person.     That  senate,  or  that  person,  is  then  the  sovereign. 
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It  18  evident  that  men  form  a  political  societ j,  and  submit    >ook  jl 
to  laws,  solely  for  their  own  advantage  and  safety.      The- 


sovereign  authority  is  then  established  only  for  the  common  ?  J^- 
good  of  all  the  citizens ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  that  JJ^^^^^ 


lJS9.    It  is 

r  estah. 

^  lishedfortlie 

it  could  change  its  nature  on  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  safety  and 
senate  or  a  monarch.      Flattery,  therefore,  cannot,  without  advantoge 
rendering  itself  equally  ridiculous  and  odious,  deny  that  the  ®^  '^^^^7- 
sovereign  is  only  established  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
society. 

A  good  prince,  a  wise  conductor  of  society,  ought  to  have 
his  mind  impressed  with  this  great  truth,  that  the  sovereign 
power  is  solely  intrusted  to  him  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  people ;  that  he  is  not  permitted 
to  consider  himself  as  the  principal  object  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a£fairs,  to  seek  his  own  satisfaction,  or  his  private 
advantage ;  but  that  he  ought  to  direct  all  his  views,  all  his 
steps,  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state  and  people  who 
have  submitted  to  him.*  What  a  noble  sight  it  is  to  see  a 
king  of  England  rendering  his  parliament  an  account  of  his 
principal  operations — assuring  that  body,  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  that  he  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  glory 
of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  his  people — ^and  affection- 
ately thanking  all  who  concur  with  him  in  such  salutary 
views !  Certainly,  a  monarch  who  makes  use  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  by  his  conduct  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions, is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  the  only  great  mait. 
But,  in  most  kingdoms,  a  criminal  flattery  has  long  since 
caused  these  maxims  to  be  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  servile 
courtiers  easily  persuade  a  proud  monarch  that  the  nation 
was  made  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  nation.  He  soon  con- 
siders the  kingdom  as  a  patrimony  that  is  his  own  property, 
and  his  people  as  a  herd  of  cattle  from  which  he  is  to  derive 
his  wealth,  and  which  he  may  dispose  of  to  answer  his  own 
views,  and  gratify  his  passions.  Hence  those  fatal  wars 
undertaken  by  ambition,  restlessness,  hatred,  and  pride  ;•— 
hence  those  oppressive  taxes,  whose  produce  is  dissipated  by 
ruinous  luxury,  or  squandered  upon  mistresses  and  favourites ; 
— Whence,  in  &ie,  are  important  posts  given  by  favour,  while 
public  merit  is  neglected,  and  every  tmng  that  does  not  im- 
mediately interest  the  prince  is  abandoned  to  ministers  and 
subalterns.  Who  can,  in  this  unhappy  government,  discover 
an  authority  established  for  the  public  welfare  ?     A  great 

*  The   Uut  worda  of  Loais  YI.  to  fore  had  done  on  similar  oo43a8ion8)  that 

fall  son    Looii  VEL  were— <'  Bemem-  <'  a  single  hour's  attention  devoted  hy  a 

bsr,  mj  ion,  that  royalty  is  hut  a  puUie  prinee  to  the  eare  of  hia  state,  ia  of 

employment^  of  which  you  muat  render  more  use  and  conseqnenoe  than  all  the 

a  rigorous  account  to  him  who  is  the  homage  and  prayera  he  oonld  offer  up 

aole  dispoaer  of  crowns  and  sceptres."  to  God  during  his  whole  life."    The 

Abhe  VeUey'B  Hist  of  Franee,  VoL  ILL  same  sentiment  is  found  in  the  Koran. 

P*  ^  Hlat  of  Tiaonr-Bee,  Book  II.  oh.  zIL 

Tiav-Beo  declared  (aa  he  often  he- 
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BOOK  I.  prince  will  be  on  his  guard  even  against  his  virtues.  Let  as 
^^^^'  '^'  not  say,  with  some  writers,  that  private  virtues  are  not  the 
virtues  of  kings — a  maxim  of  superficial  politicians,  or  of 
[  14  ]  those  who  are  very  inaccurate  in  their  expressions.  Good- 
ness, friendship,  gratitude,  are  still  virtues  on  the  throne ; 
and  would  to  God  they  were  always  to  be  found  there !  But 
a  wise  king  does  not  yield  an  undiscerning  obedience  to  their 
impulse.  He  cherishes  them,  he  cultivates  them  in  his  private 
life ;  but  in  state  affairs  he  listens  only  to  justice  and  sound 
policv.  And  why  ?  because  he  knows  that  the  government 
was  intrusted  to  him  only  for  the  happiness  of  society,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  consult  his  own  pleasure  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  power.  He  tempers  his  goodness 
with  wisdom ;  he  gives  to  friendship  his  domestic  and  private 
favours ;  he  distributes  posts  and  employments  according  to 
merit ;  public  rewards  to  services  done  to  the  state.  In  a 
word,  he  uses  the  public  power  only  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare.  All  this  is  comprehended  in  that  fine  saying  of 
Lewis  XII. : — "  A  king  of  France  does  not  revenge  the  in- 
juries of  a  duke  of  Orleans." 
^  40.  Of  Ms  A  political  society  is  a  moral  person  (Prelim.  §  2)  inasmuch 
representa.  as  it  has  an  understanding  and  a  will,  of  which  it  makes  use 
uve  charac-  f^j.  ^j^^  conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  is  capable  of  obligations 
and  rights.  When,  therefore,  a  people  confer  the  sovereignty 
on  any  one  person,  they  invest  him  with  their  understanding 
and  will,  and  make  over  to  him  their  obligations  and  rights, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  the  public  authority.  The  sovereign,  or  conductor 
of  the  state,  thus  becoming  the  depositary  of  the  obligations 
and  rights  relative  to  government,  in  him  is  found  the  moral 
person,  who,  without  absolutely  ceasing  to  exist  in  the  nation, 
acts  thenceforwards  only  in  him  and  by  him.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  representative  character  attributed  to  the  sove- 
reign. He  represents  the  nation  in  all  the  affairs  in  which 
he  may  happen  to  be  engaged  as  a  sovereign.  It  does  not 
debase  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  monarch  to  attribute  to 
him  this  representative  character ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
sheds  a  greater  lustre  on  it,  since  the  monarch  thus  unites  in 
?  ^-t  d*  *'  ^^^  ^^^  person  all  the  majesty  that  belongs  to  the  entire  body 
^th  the  Ob-  <>f  ^^^  nation.  , 

ligations  of  The  Sovereign,  thus  clothed  with  the  public  authority,  with 
the  nation,  evcry  thing  that  constitutes  the  morad  personality  of  the 
*°fh^^**^^  nation,  of  course  becomes  bound  by  the  obligations  of  that 
rights.         nation,  and  invested  with  its  rights. 

;  42.  Hifl  All  that  has  been  said  in  Chap.  II.  of  the  geneiju  cnities 
duty  with  of  a  nation  towards  itself  particidarly  regards  the  sovereign, 
roapeot  to  jj^  jg  ^]^q  depositary  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  power  of  com- 
vatiorand  sanding  whatever  conduces  to  the  public  welfare;  he  ought, 
perfection  of  therefore,  as  a  tender  and  wise  father,  and  as  a  faithful  ad- 
the  nation,   ministrator,  to  watch  for  the  nation,  and  take  care  to  preserve 
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it,  and  render  it  mor^  perfect ;  to  better  its  state,  and  to    book  i. 
tiecnre  it,  as  far  as  possible,  against  every  thing  that  threatens  ^"^^  '^' 
its  safety  or  its  happiness. 

Hence  all  the  rights  which  a  nation  derives  from  its  obli-{  43.  Hii 
eation  to  preserve  and  perfect  itself,  and  to  improve  its  state,  rights  in  tUi 
(see  §§  18,  20,  and  23,  of  this  book) ;  all  these  rights,  I  say,  "«?•«*■ 
reside  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  therefore  indifferently  called  [  1^  ] 
the  conductor  of  the  society,  superior,  prince,  &c. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  every  nation  ought  to  know;  44. H« 
itself.     This  obligation  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  since  it  is  onc^t  to 
he  who  is  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  ^^^  *^* 
the  nation.    The  duty  which  the  law  of  nature  here  imposes      *** 
on  the  conductors  of  nations  is  of  extreme  importance,  and 
of  considerable  extent.     They  ought  exactly  to  know  the 
whole  country  subject  to  their  authority ;  its  qualities,  de- 
fects, advantages,  and  situation  with  regard  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  they  ought  to  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  general  inclinations  of  their  people, 
their  virtues,  vices,  talents,  &;c.    All  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  govern  properly. 

The  prince  derives  his  authority  from  the  nation ;  he  pos-  {  45.   Th« 
sesses  just  S9  much  of  it  as  they  have  thought  proper  to  intrust  •»*•«»*  0^  ^^ 
him  with.*     If  the  nation  has  plainly  and  simply  invested  P®^*'* 
him  with  the  sovereignty,  without  limitation  or  division,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives,  without  Preroga- 
which  the  sovereign  command  or  authority  could  not  be  ex-  ^^•^  ^^  »»- 
erted  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  ^*'^^* 
These  are  called  regal  prerogatives^  or  tJie  prerogatives  of 
majesty^ 

But  when  the  sovereign  power  is  limited  and  regulated  by  {  4^  tii* 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  those  laws  show  the  prince  prince 
the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  **"«^*  *® 
he  is  to  exert  it.     The  prince  is  therefore  strictly  obliged  not  .n^rt"* 
only  to  respect,  but  also  to  support  them.     The  constitution  Amdo^« 
and  the  fundamental  laws  are  the  plan  on  which  the  nation  mental 
has  resolved  to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  happiness ;  the  ^^^'* 
execution  is  intrusted  to  the  prince.    Let  him  religiously 
follow  this  plan ;  let  him  consider  the  fundamental  laws  as 
inviolable  and  sacred  rules ;  and  remember  that  the  moment 
he  deviates  from  them,  his  commands  become  unjust,  and  are 
but  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  the  guardian>nd  defender  of 

*  Keqve  enim  §e  princeps  reipablion  the   lOTereign.     Quod  oopnt    eft»   rit 

et  flingnlorom    dominom    erbitrabitori  prinoipi    penraMom,  totina   reipnbliea 

qnnrnvifl    aflsentatoribos    id  in  anrem  mi^orem  qnam  ipeina  nnina  anotorita- 

inmsorrantibnfl,  aed  rectorem  mercede  tern  eaae:   neqve  peailmia   hominibna 

a  eiTibna  deeignata^  qnam  angere,  niai  oredat  diyenom  alBxmantibna  gratill- 

ipaia     rolentabos,    nefaa     exiatimabit  oandi  atadio ;  qaa»  magna  poraidea  eat 

Ibid.  0.  Y.— From  thia  principle  it  fol-  Ibid. 
Iowa  that  the    nation   ia  anperior   to 
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B<MK  «.    the  laws :  and  while  it  ia  his  duty  to  restram  eadi  daring 
J!!^£^il:.  violator  of  them,  ought  he  himself  to  trample  them  muder 

foot?* 
{  AT.   «•        If  the  prince  be  invested  with  the  le^Iative  power^  he  may, 
the^u****^  aecording  to  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  public  advantage  re- 
f^dwp'^  quires  it,  abolish  those  laws  that  are  not  fundamental,  and 
til.  make  new  ones.     (See  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in 

the  preceding  chapter,  §  S4.) 

1 48.  B«  But  while  these  laws  exist,  the  sovereign  ought  religiously 
ought  0  to  maintain  and  observe  them.  Thej  are  the  foundation  of 
•nd'oW  ^^^  public  tranquillity,  and  the  firmest  support  of  the  sove- 
the  Mifting  I'^gn  authority.  Every  thing  is  uncertain,  violent,  and  subject 
UwB.  to  revolutions,  in  those  unhappy  states  where  arbitrary  power 

has  placed  her  throne.  It  is  therefore  the  true  interest  of  the 
prince,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  maintain  and  respect  the  laws ; 
he  ought  to  submit  to  them  himself.  We  find  this  truth  esta« 
blished  in  a  piece  published  by  order  of  Lewis  XIY.,  one  of 
the  most  absolute  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe.  ^^Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  sovereign  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  state,  since  the  contrary  proposition  is  one  of  the  truths 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  flattery  has  sometimes  attacked, 
and  which  good  princes  have  always  defended,  as  a  tutelar 
divinity  of  their  states."t 

1 49.  Id  But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  this  submission  of  the  prince 
h^wbTct  *^  the  laws.  First,  he  ought,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  follow 
to  tfatlfkwi.  ^^^  regulations  in  all  the  acts  of  his  administration.     In  the 

'  second  place,  he  is  himself  subject,  in  his  private  affairs,  to 
all  the  Laws  that  relate  to  property.  I  say,  ^Mn  his  private 
affairs ;"  for  when  he  acts  as  a  sovereign  prince,  an4  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  he  is  subject  only  to  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  third  place,  the  prince  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations  of  general  polity,  considered  by  the 
state  as  inviolable,  unless  he  be  excepted  in  express  terms  by 
the  law,  or  tacitly  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  dignity. 

*  In  some  countries,  formal  pre-  put  generations,  who  formerlj  made 
oantfona  are  taken  against  the  abuse  effectoal  use  of  arms  and  decrees  to 
of  pewer.—^<  Reflecting  among  other  reduce  within  proper  bounds  such  of 
thinga  (says  Orotins ),  that  princes  are  their  Bovereigns  as  had  trans^ssed 
often  fonnd  to  make  no  scruple  of  Tio-  the  line  of  duty,  whether  through  their 
lating  their  promises  under  the  stale  own  licentiousness  or  the  artifices  of 
pretext  of  the  public  good,  the  people  their  flatterers.  Thus  it  happened  to 
of  Bntbant»  in  order  to  obviate  that  John  the  Second ;  nor  woold  they  eon- 
iaoottvenienee,  established  the  enetom  sent  to  make  peaee  with  him  or  bifl 
of  never  admitting  their  prince  to  the  successors,  until  those  princes  had  en- 
possession  of  the  goyemment  without  tered  into  a  solemn  engagement  to 
having  previously  made  with  him  a  seenre  the  eitisens  in  the  enjoyment 
•ovenanty  thal»  whenever  he  may  hap-  of  their  privileges."  Annals  of  tha 
pen  to  violate  the  lawe  of  the  eoontiy,  Netherlands,  Book  IL  note,  edit  A.  d. 
they  shall  be  absolved  from  the  oath  im,          ^ 

of  obedienoe  they  had  sworn  to  him,  f  A  treatise  on  the  right  of  the  queen 

until  ample    reparation  be  made  for  to  several  etatee  of  the  Spanish  mon- 

the    outrages   committed.      The   tnith  arcby,  1667,  in  12flio,  Part  II.  p.  191. 


of  this  is  oonflrmed  by  the  example  of 
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I  lier«  speak  of  the  kws  that  relate  to  the  Bitaation  of  indi-    m^k  i> 
vidualfl,  and  particularly  of  those  that  regulate  the  validity  ■*^'^^'  ^* 
of  marriages.     These  laws  are  established  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  families :  now  the  royal  family  is  that  of  all  others 
the  most  important  to  be  certainly  known.    But,  fourthly,  we 
shall  observe  in  ^neral,  with  respect  to  this  question,  that, 
if  the  prince  is  mvested  with  a  full,  absolute,  and  unlimited 
sovereignty,  he  is  above  the  laws,  which  derive  from  him  all 
their  force;  and  he  may  dispense  with  his  own  observance  of    [17  3 
them,  whenever  natural  justice  Mid  equity  will  permit  him. 
Fifthly,  as  to  the  laws  relative  to  morals  and  good  order,  the 

Erinoe  ought  doubtless  to  respect  them,  and  to  support  them 
y  his  example.  But,  sixthly,  he  is  certainly  above  all  civil 
penal  laws.  The  majesty  of  a  sovereign  will  not  admit  of  his 
being  punished  like  a  private  person ;  and  his  functions  are 
too  exalted  to  allow  of  his  being  molested  under  pretence  of 
a  fault  that  does  not  directly  concern  the  government  of  the 
state. 

It  is  not  Buffident  that  the  prince  be  above  the  penal  laws  :i^9^  n« 
even  the  interest  of  nations  requires  that  we  should  go  some-^^'!^  ^  f^ 
thing  farther.  The  sovereign  is  the  soul  of  the  society ;  if  ^^j^ 
he  In^  not  held  in  veneration  by  the  people,  and  in  perfect 
security,  the  public  peace,  and  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the 
state,  are  in  continual  danger.  The  safety  of  the  nation  then 
necessarily  requires  that  the  person  of  the  prince  be  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  Roman  people  bestowed  this  privilege 
on  their  tribunes,  in  order  that  they  might  meet  with  no  ob» 
struction  in  defending  them,  and  that  no  apprehension  might 
disturb  them  in  the  £scharge  of  their  office.  The  cares,  the 
employments  of  a  sovereign,  ure  of  much  greater  importance 
thaii  those  of  the  tribunes  were,  and  not  less  dangerous,  if  he 
be  not  provided  with  a  powerM  defetice.  It  is  impossible 
even  for  the  most  just  and  wise  monarch  not  to  make  mal- 
contents ;  and  ought  the  state  to  continue  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  so  valuable  a  prince  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin? 
The  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrine,  that  a  private  person  is 
permitted  to  kill  a  bad  prince,  deprived  the  French,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  a  hero  who  was  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.*  Whatever  a  prince  may  be,  it  is  an 
enormous  crime  against  a  nation  to  deprive  them  of  a  sove^ 
reign  whom  they  think  proper  to  obey.f 

*  Since  the  above  wu  written,  France  made  hy  Iktmien  to  auoMinaU  Xmcm 

hMB  witneued  a  renewal  of  those  hor-  XF.]    Note,  edit  a.d.  1797. 
rorg.    She  eight  at  the  idea  of  having        f  In  Mariana'a  work,  above  qnotei^ 

given  birth  to  a  monster  capable  of  I  find  (chap.  viL  towurds  the  end)  a 

violating  the  mi^esty  of  kings  in  the  remarkable  instance  of  the  errors  int» 

person  of  a  prince,  whom  the  qualities  which  we  are  apt  to  be  led  by  a  subtle 

of  his  heart  entitle  to  the  love  of  his  sophistry  destitute  of  sound  principles 

subjects  and  the  veneration  of  foreign-  That   author    allows  us  to  poison  a 


lTk4  auihor  aUude§  to  the  attempt    tyrant^  and  even  a  public  enemy,  pro- 
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BOOK  I.        But  this  high  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  no  reason  why  the 
OHAP.  IT.  pation  should  not  curb  an  insupportable  tyrant,  pronounce 
i  ^^'   ^^^  sentence  on  him  (still  respecting  in  his  person  the  majesty  of 
^"^b"    ^^  ^^^^)  *^^  withdraw  itserf  from  his  obedience.     To  this 
iTtyran^      indisputable  right  a  powerful  republic  owes  its  birth.     The 
and  with,    tyranny  exerciftdd  by  Philip  U.  in  the  Netherlands  excited 
dnw  itoeif  thosc  provincos  to  rise :  seven  of  them,  closely  confederated, 
ob!^«Dt)e.    '^^^^^^y  maintained  their  liberties,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
heroes  of  the  House  of  Orange ;  and  Spain,  after  several  vain 
r  18  ]   and  ruinous  efforts,  acknowledged  them  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states.     If  the  authority  of  the  prince  is  limited  and 
regulated  by  the  fundamental  laws,  the  prince,  on  exceeding 
the  bounds  prescribed  him,  commahds  without  any  right  and 
even  without  a  just  title :  the  nation  is  not  obliged  to  obey 
him,  but  may  resist  his  unjust  attempts.     As  soon  as  a  prince 
attacks  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he  breaks  the  contract 
which  bound  the  people  to  him ;  the  people  become  free  by 
the  act  of  the  sovereign,  and  can  no  longer  view  him  but 
as  a  usurper  who  would  load  them  with  oppression.     This 
truth  is  acKnowledged  by  every  sensible  writer,  whose  pen  is 
not  enslaved  by  fear,  or  sold  for  hire.     But  some  celebrated 
authors  maintain,  that  if  the   prince  is  invested  with  the 
supreme  command  in  a  full  and  absolute  manner,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  resist  him,  much  less  to  curb  him,  and  that  naught 
remains  for  the  nation  but  to  suffer  and  obey  with  patience. 
This  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  sovereign  is 
not  accountable  to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
governs,  and  that  if  the  nation  might  control  his  actions  and 
resist  him  where  it  thinks  them  unjust,  his  authority  would 
no  longer  be  absolute;  which  would  be  contrary  to  this 
hypothesis.     They  say  that  an  absolute  sovereign  completely 
possesses  all  the  political  authority  of  the  society,  which  no- 
body can  oppose ;  that,  if  he  abuses  it,  he  does  ill  indeed,  and 
wounds  his  conscience ;  but  that  his  commands  are  not  the 
less  obligatory,  as  being  founded  on  a  lawful  right  to  com- 
mand ;  that  the  nation,  by  giving  him  absoulte  authority,  has 
reserved  no  share  of  it  to  itself,  and  has  submitted  to  his 
discretion,  &c.     We  might  be  content  with  answering,  that 

▼ided  it  be  done  without  obliging  him,  person  who  administered  the  poison. — 

either  by  force  or  tlirongh  mistake  or  Ne  oogatur  tantam  sciena  ant  impm- 

ignorance,  to    concur  in  the   act   that  dens  sibi  conscire  mortem;  qnod  esse 

causes  liis  own  death, — ^whioh  would  be  nefas  judicamusi  reneno  in    potu  ant 

the  case,  for  instance,  in  presenting  him  cibo,  quod  hauriat  qui  perimendus  est, 

a  poisoned  draught    For  (says  he),  in  aut  simili  alia    retemperato.      A  fine 

thus  leading  him  to  an  act  of  suicide,  reason,  truly !    Was  Mariana  disposed 

although  committed  through  ignorance,  to  insult  the  understandings  of  his  read- 

we  make  him  violate  the  natural  law  ers,  or    only  desirous    of  throwing  a 

which  forbids  each  indiyidual  to  take  slight  varnish  over  the  detestable  doo- 

away  his  own  life;  and  the  crime  of  trine  contained  in  that  chapter? — ^Note, 

him  who  thus  unknowingly  poisons  him-  edit.  a.d.  1797. 


self  redounds  on  the  real  author, — the 
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in  tbis  ligbt  there  is  not  any  sovereign  who  is  completely  and  book  i. 
fully  absolute.  But  in  order  to  remove  all  these  vain  subtle-  cg^p-  '^' 
ties,  let  us  remember  the  essential  end  of  civil  society.  Is  it 
not  to  labour  in  concert  for  the  common  happiness  of  all  ? 
Was  it  not  with  this  view  that  every  citizen  divested  himself 
of  his  rights,  and  resigned  his  liberty  ?  Could  the  society 
make  such  use  of  its  authority  as  irrevocably  to  surrender 
itself  and  all  its  members  to  the  discretion  of  a  cruel  tyrant  ? 
No,  certainly,  since  it  would  no  longer  possess  any  right 
itself,  if  it  were  disposed  to  oppress  a  part  of  the  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  it  confers  the  supreme  and  absolute  govern- 
ment, without  an  express  reserve,  it  is  necessarily  with  the 
tacit  reserve  that  the  sovereign  shall  use  it  for  the  safety  of 
the  people,  and  not  for  their  ruin.  If  he  becomes  the  scourge 
of  the  state,  he  degrades  himself;  he  is  no  better  than  a 
public  enemy,  against  whom  the  nation  may  and  ought  to 
defend  itself;  and  if  he  has  carried  his  tyranny  to  the  utmost 
height,  why  should  even  the  life  of  so  cruel  and  perfidious  an 
enemy  be  spared  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  blame  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  senate,  that  declared  Nero  an  enemy  to  his 
country  ? 

But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  this  [  19  ] 
judgment  can  only  be  passed  by  the  nation,  or  by  a  body 
which  represents  it,  and  that  the  nation  itself  cannot  make 
any  attempt  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  when  the  prince,  by  violating  the 
laws,  and  threatening  the  safety  of  his  people,  puts  himself 
in  a  state  of  war  against  them.  It  is  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, not  that  of  an  unnatural  tyrant  and  a  public  enemy, 
that  the  interest  of  the  nation  declares  sacred  and  inviolable. 
We  seldom  see  such  monsters  as  Nero.  In  the  more  common 
cases,  when  a  prince  violates  the  fundamental  laws ;  when  he 
attacks  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  or  (if  he 
be  absolute)  when  his  government,  without  being  carried  to 
extreme  violence,  manifestly  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
it  may  resist  him,  pass  sentence  on  him,  and  withdraw  from 
his  obedience ;  but  though  this  may  be  done,  still  his  person 
should  be  spared,  and  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.*    It 

*  ]>iMimal«ndaiii   oanseo    qaatenns  Henrico  hajtu  abnepote  ob  ignamm 

aalojB     pablioa    patUtnr,    privatimqae  prayosqae    mores    abdicato    prooenim 

eoimptis  moribas  princeps  contingat;  Buffragiifl,  primam  AlfoDsus  ejus  f rater, 

aUoqain  si  rempnblicam  in  perionlam  recte  an  seons  non  dispnto,  sed  tamen 

Tocaty  81  patri»  religionis  eontamptor  in  tenera  astate  rex   est  proclamataa: 

ezistity    neqne   medieinam    ollam   re-  deinde    deftinoto    Alfonso,    Elisabetha 

oipity  abdieandnm  Judico,  aUnm    sub-  ejus  soror,  Henrioo  invitOy  remm  sum- 

stitaendiim ;    quod    in    Hlspania   non  mam  ad  se  traxity  regie  tantom  nomine 

semel  ftiiise  factum  soimus :  quasi  fera  abstlnens  dam  ille  vixit.    Mariana,  da 

irritata,  omnium  telis  peti  debet,  cum,  Rege  et  Regis  Institut.  Lib.  L  c  iii. 

hnmanitate  abdieata,  tyrannum  induit  To  this  authority,  ftimished  by  Spain, 

8io  Petro  rege  ob  immanitatem  dejecto  Join  that  of  Scotland,  proTcd  by  the 

pabliee,  Henriens  ejus  frater,  qnamris  ^  letter  of  the  barons  to  the  pope,  dated 

ex  impart  matre,  regnam  obtiDuit    Sic  April  0,  1320,  requesting  him  to  pre- 
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BOOK  I.  is  above  a  century  sinoe  the  Englieh  took  np  amw  agnnst 
<»^^'  '^'  their  king,  and  obliged  him  to  descend  from  the  thri  ne.  A 
set  of  able,  enterprising  men,  spurred  on  by  ambition,  took 
advantage  of  the  terrible  ferment  caused  by  fanaticism  and 
party  spirit ;  and  Great  Britain  suffered  her  sovereign  to  die 
unworthily  on  a  scaffold.  The  nation  coming  to  itself  dis- 
covered its  former  blindness.  If,  to  this  day,  it  still  annually 
makes  a  solemn  atonement,  it  is  not  only,  from  the  opinion 
that  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  did  not  deserve  so  cruel  a 
fate,  but,  doubtless,  from  a  conviction  that  the  very  safety 
of  the  state  requires  the  person  of  the  sovereign  to  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  that  the  whole  nation  ought  to 
render  this  maxim  venerable,  by  paying  respect  to  it  when 
the  care  of  its  own  preservation  wUl  permit 

One  word  more  on  the  distinction  that  is  endeavoured  to 
be  made  here  in  favour  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  Whoever 
has  well  weighed  the  force  of  the  indisputable  principles  we 
have  established,  will  be  convinced,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  resist  a  prince  who  has  become  a  tyrant,  the  right  of  the 
people  is  still  the  same,  whether  that  prince  was  made  abso- 
lute by  the  laws,  or  was  not ;  because  that  right  is  derived 


Tail  on  the  king  of  England  to  desiBt 
from  hifl  enterprises  against  Scotland. 
After  having  spoken  of  the  evils  they 
had  foffered  from  him,  they  add — ^A 
qnibna  malis  innnmeris,  ipeo  Javanto 
qni  post  vulnera  medetnr  et  sanaty 
liberati  snmus  per  serenissimnm  prin- 
oipem  regem  et  domlnum  nostrum, 
dominnm  Robertnm,  qni  pro  popnlo  et 
hsdreditate  snis  de  manibns  inimieomm 
Uberandis,  quasi  alter  Maooabans  ant 
Josne,  labores  et  tssdia,  inedias  et  pe- 
ricola,  IflBto  snstlnnit  animo.  Qnem 
etiam  divina  dispositio,  et  ( jnzta  leges 
et  oonsnetadines  nostras,  qnas  nsqne 
ad  mortem  snstinere  rolnmns)  jnria 
snccessio,  et  debitns  nostromm  con- 
sensus et  assensus  nostrum  feeerunt 
prinoipem  atque  regem:  oui,  tauquam 
iUi  per  quern  sains  in  populo  faeta  esty 
pro  nostra  libertate  tnenda,  tarn  Jure 
quam  meritls  tenemnr,  et  Tolumna  in 
omnibus  adhasrere.  Quern,  si  ab  in- 
oeptis  desistet,  regi  Anglorum  aut 
Anglis  nos  aut  regnum  nostrum  Tolens 
subjioere,  tauquam  inimioum  nostrum 
et  Bui  nostriqne  juris  subversorem, 
atatim  expellertf  nitemur,  et  alium 
regem  nostrum,  qui  ad  defensionem 
nostram  suffioiet,  fiMsiemus:  quia, 
quamdiu  centum  viii  remanserlnt^  nun- 
quam  Anglorum  dominio  aliquatenus 
Tolumns  subjugari.  Non  enim  propter 
l^oriam,  divitias,  aut  honores  pugna- 
mns,  sed  propter  libertatem  solummodo, 
86 


quam  nemo,  bonus  nisi  simul  oum  vita 


"In  the  year  1581"  ^says  Grotius, 
Ann.  Book  m.)  "the  confederated 
proTinees  of  the  Netfaerlanda—after 
having  for  nine  years  continued  to 
wage  war  against  Philip  the  Second, 
without  ceasing  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  sovereign — at  length  solemnly 
deprived  him  of  the  authority  he  had 
possessed  over  their  country,  because 
he  had  violated  their  laws  and  privi- 
leges." The  author  afterwards  ob- 
serves, that  "France,  Spain  herself, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Aimish 
instances  of  kings  deposed  by  their 
people,'  BO  that  there  are  at  present 
few  sovereigns  in  Europe  whose  right 
to  the  crown  rests  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  the  right  which  the  peoplo 
possess  of  divesting  their  sovereign  of 
his  power  when  he  makes  an  ill  use 
of  it."  Pursuant  to  this  idea,  the 
United  Provinces,  in  their  justificatoiy 
letters  on  that  subjed^  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the  king 
of  Denmark—after  having  enumerated 
the  oppressive  acts  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
added— ^<  Then,  by  a  mode  which  has 
been  often  enough  adopted  even  by 
those  natione  that  now  live  under 
kingly  government,  we  wrested  the 
sovereignty  firom  him  whose  actions 
were  all  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a 
prinoe."    Ibid.«-Note,  edit  A.  B.  1797. 
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CHAP.  IT. 


firom  wbat  im  the  object  of  all  political  society — ^the  safety  of  book  i. 
the  nation,  which  is  the  supreme  law.*  But,  if  the  distinc-- 
tion  of  which  we  are  treating  is  of  no  moment  with  respect  to 
the  right,  it  can  be  of  none  in  practice,  with  respect  to  expe- 
diency. As  it  is  very  difficult  to  oppose  an  absolute  prince, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  without  raising  great  disturbances  in 
the  state,  and  the  most  Tiolent  and  dangerous  commotions,  it 
ought  to  be  attempted  only  in  cases  of  extremity,  when  the 
public  miseries  are  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  people  may 
say  with  Tacitus,  mi9eram  pacem  vd  beUo  bene  mutarif  that 
it  is  better  to  expose  themselves  to  a  civil  war  than  to  endure 
them.  But  if  the  prince's  authority  is  limited,  if  it  in  some 
respects  depends  on  a  senate,  or  a  parliament  that  represents 
the  nation,  there  are  means  of  resisting  and  curbing  him, 
without  exposing  the  state  to  violent  shocks.  When  mud  and 
innocent  remedies  can  be  applied  to  the  evil,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  waiting  until  it  becomes  extreme. 

But  however  Hmited  a  prince's  authority  may  be,  he  is  f  62.   Arbu 
eommonly  very  jealous  of  it;  it  seldom  happens  that  he  pa-tntionbe- 
tiently  suffers  resistance,  and  peaceably  submits  to  the  judg-^^  ^* 
ment  of  his  people.     Can  he  want  support,  while  he  is  thcj^jg^'^g^^^,^ 
distributor  of  favours  ?    We  see  too  many  base  and  ambitious   [  21  1 ' 
souls,  for  whom  the  state  of  a  rich  and  decorated  slave  has 
more  charms  than  that  of  a  modest  and  virtuous  citizen.     It 
is  therefore  always  difficult  for  a  nation  to  resist  a  prince  and 
pronounce  sentence  on  his  conduct,  without  exposing  the  state 
to  dangerous  troubles,  and  to  shocks  capable  of  overturning 
it.     TUfl  has  sometimes  occasioned  a  compromise  between  the 
prince  and  the  subjects,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
power  all  the  disputes  that  might  arise  between  them.     Thus 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  by  solemn  treaties,  formerly  referred 
to  those  of  Sweden  the  differences  that  might  arise  between 
them  and  their  senate ;  and  this  the  kings  of  Sweden  have 
also  done  with  regard  to  those  of  Denmark.     The  princes  and 
states  of  West  Friesland,  and  the  burgesses  of  Embden,  have 
in  the  same  manner  constituted  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  the  judge  of  their  differences.    The  princes  and  the 
city  of  Neufchatel  established,  in  1406,  the  canton  of  Berne 
perpetual  judge  and  arbitrator  of  their  disputes.     Thus  also, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  the  entire 
body  takes  cognisance  of  the  disturbances  that  arise  in  any 

*  Popnli  pfttitmi  aon  pMieion  neqae       Bit  taiii«n  talntfuris  oogitatio,  vt  sit 

ndnofapiiMidiahftbeBt.    Gertoarepub-  prinoipibiu  penoMaqiy  fi  rempnblicam 

lies,  nnde  ortom  habet  regU  potastas,  oppreiseriniy  fi  vitiii  et  foDditote  intoU- 

robos  exigentibiu,  regens  in  jiu  Tooari  nuidi  enait,  ea  se  oonditione  viyere,  ut 

potMt,  vt,  A  aanitatem  respnaty  prinoi-  non  jure  taDtmn,  sed    onm  laade   et 

pata  apoliari;  neqoe  ita  in  prinoipem  glofia,  perimi  poasint  Ibid.— Note,  edit. 

jura  poteitatu  tnuurtnlil^  mt  non  nbi  ▲.  D.  1797.  ^ 

ni^orem  reeerrftrit  pofteftatem.     Ibid. 
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BOOK  I.    of  the  confederated  states,  though  each  of  them  is  tmly  soye- 
^^^^'  '^'  reign  and  independent. 

;  53.   The       As  soon  as  a  nation  acknowledges  a  prince  for  its  lawful 
obodienoe    sovereign,  all  the  citizens  owe  him  a  faithful  obedience.     He 
reots^owe^to  ^^^  neither  govern  the  state,  nor  perform  what  the  nation  ex- 
a  soyereign.  pocts  from  him,  if  he  be  not  punctually  obeyed.     Subjects 
then  have  no  right,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  examine  the  wisdom 
or  justice  of  their  sovereign's  commands ;  this  examination 
belongs  to  the  prince :  his  subjects  ought  to  Appose  (if  there 
be  a  possibility  of  supposing  it)  that  all  his  orders  are  just  and 
salutary :  he  alone  is  accountable  for  the  evil  that  may  result 
from  them. 
;  54.   In         Nevertheless  this  ought  not  to  be  entirely  a  blind  obedi- 
what  cases   eucc.     No  engagement  can  oblige,  or  even  authorize,  a  man 
relist'him.   *^  violate  the  law  of  nature.     All  authors  who  have  any  re- 
un.   g^^j  ^  conscience  or  decency  agree  that  no  one  ought  to 
V   obey  such  commands  as  are  evidently  contrary  to  that  sacred 
law.     Those  governors  of  places  who  bravely  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  barbarous  orders  of  Charles  IX.  on  the  memorable 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  have  been  universally  praised ;  and 
the   court  did  not  dare  to  punish  them,  at  least  openly. 
"Sire,"  said  the  brave  Orte,  governor  of  Bayonne,  in  his 
letter,  "I  have  communicated  your  majesty's  command  to 
vour  faithful  inhabitants  and  warriors  in  the  garrison ;  and  I 
have  found  there  only  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but 
not  a  single  executioner:  wherefore  both  they  and  I  most 
humbly  entreat  your  majesty  to  be  pleased  to  employ  our 
hands  and  our  lives  in  things  that  are  possible,  however 
hazardous  they  may  be ;  and  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  in  the  execution  of  them."*     The  Count 
f  22  ]  de  Tende,  Chamy,  and  others,  replied  to  those  who  brought 
them  the  orders  of  the  court,  "  that  they  had  too  great  a  re- 
spect for  the  king,  to  believe  that  such  barbarous  orders  came 
from  him." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in  what  cases  a  subject  may 
not  only  refuse  to  obey,  but  even  resist  a  sovereign,  and  op- 
pose his  violence  by  force.  When  a  sovereign  does  injury  to 
any  one,  he  acts  without  any  real  authority ;  but  we  ought 
not  thence  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  subject  may  resist 
him.  The  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state^ 
will  not  permit  citizens  to  oppose  a  prince  whenever  his  com,- 
mands  appear  to  them  unjust  or  prejudicial.  This  would  be 
falling  back  into  the  state  of  nature,  and  rendering  govern- 
ment impossible.  A  subject  ought  patiently  to  suffer  from 
the  prince  doubtful  wrongs,  and  wrongs  that  are  supportable; 
the  former,  because  whoever  has  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
a  judge,  is  no  longer  capable  of  deciding  his  own  pretensions; 
and  as  to  those  that  are  supportable,  they  ought  to  be  sacri- 


*  Heseray's  History  of  France,  toL  IL  p.  1107. 
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feed  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state,  on  acoonnt  of  the    *<><^  ^ 
great  advantages  obtained  by  living  in  society.^   It  is  pre-  ^^^^'  ^ 


somed,  as  matter  of  course,  that  every  citizen  has  tacitly  en^ 
gaged  to  observe  this  moderation ;  becanse,  without  it,  society 
could  not  exist.  But  when  the  injuries  are  manifest  and 
atrocious, — ^when  a  prince,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
attempts  to  deprive  us  of  life,  or  of  those  things  the  loss  of 
which  would  render  life  irksome,  who  can  dispute  our  right  to 
resist  him  ?  Self-preservation  is  not  only  a  natural  right, 
but  an  obligation  imposed  by  nature,  and  no  man  can  entirely 
and  absolutely  renounce  it.  And  though  he  might  rive  it  up, 
can  he  be  considered  as  having  done  it  by  his  political  en- 
gagements, since  he  entered  into  socie^  only  to  establish  his 
own  safety  upon  a  more  solid  basis  ?  The  welfare  of  society 
does  not  lequire  such  a  sacrifice;  and,  as  Barbeyrac  wen 
observes  in  his  notes  on  (jrotius,  "If  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  those  who  obey  should  suffer  some  inconvenience, 
it  is  no  less  for  the  public  interest  that  those  who  command  ^ 

should  be  afraid  of  driving  their  patience  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity."* The  prince  who  violates  all  laws,  who  no  longer 
observes  any  measures,  and  who  would  in  his  transpoi^  of 
fury  take  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  divests  himself 
of  his  character,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  an  unjust  and  outrageous  enemy, 
against  whom  his  people  are  allowed  to  defend  themselves. 
The  person  of  the  sovereign  is  sacred  and  inviolable :  but  he 
who,  after  having  lost  all  the  sentiments  of  a  sovereign,  divests 
himself  even  of  the  appearances  and  exterior  conduct  of  a 
monarch,  degrades  himself:  he  no  longer  retains  the  sacred 
character  of  a  sovereign,  and  cannot  retain  the  prerogatives 
attached  to  that  exacted  rank.  However,  if  this  prince  is  not 
a  monster, — ^if  he  is  furious  only  against  us  in  particular,  and  [  23  ] 
from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  transport  or  a  violent  passion, 
and  is  supportable  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  respect  we 
ought  to  pay  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  is  such,  and  the 
respect  due  to  sovereign  majesty  so  powerful,  that  we  are 
strictly  obliged  to  seek  every  other  means  of  preservation, 
rather  than  to  put  his  person  in  danger.  Every  one  knows 
the  example  set  by  David :  he  fled, — ^he  kept  himself  con- 
cealed, to  secure  mmself  from  Saul's  fury,  and  more  than 
once  spared  the  life  of  his  persecutor.  When  the  reason  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France  was  suddenly  disordered  by  a  fatal 
accident,  he  in  his  fury  killed  several  of  those  who  surrounded 
him :  none  of  them  thought  of  securing  his  own  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  king ;  they  only  endeavoured  to  disarm 
and  secure  him.  They  did  their  duty  like  men  of  honour  and 
faithful  subjects,  in  exposing  their  uves  to  save  that  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch :  such  a  sacrifice  is  due  to  the  state  and 

•  D«  Jare  BeUi  A  Pftds,  fib.  i  osp.  ir.  in,m% 
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to  sovereign  majesty :  furious  from  the  derangement  of  his 
-  faculties,  Charles  was  not  guilty :  he  might  recover  his  health, 
and  again  become  a  good  king. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufScient  for  the  intention  of  this 
work :  the  reader  may  see  these  questions  treated  more  at 
large  in  many  books  that  are  well  known.  We  shall  conclude 
this  subject  with  an  important  observation,  A  sovereign  is 
undoubtedly  allowed  to  employ  ministers  to  ease  him  in  the 
painful  offices  of  government ;  but  he  ought  never  to  surren- 
der his  authority  to  them.  When  a  nation  chooses  a  con- 
ductor, it  is  not  with  a  view  that  he  should  deliver  up  his 
charge  into  other  hands.  Ministers  ought  only  to  be  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  prince ;  he  ought  constantly  to 
direct  them,  and  continually  endeavour  to  know  whether  they 
act  according  to  his  intentions.  If  the  imbecility  of  age,  or 
any  infirmity,  render  him  incapable  of  governing,  a  regent 
ought  to  be  nominated,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state : 
but  when  once  the  sovereign  is  capable  of  holding  the  reins, 
let  him  insist  on  being  served,  but  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
superseded.  The  last  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race  sur- 
rendered the  government  and  authority  to  the  mayors  of  the 
palace :  thus  becoming  mere  phantoms,  they  justly  lost  the 
title  and  honours  of  a  dignity  of  which  they  had  abandoned 
the  functions.  The  nation  has  every  thing  to  gain  in  crown- 
ing an  all-powerful  minister,  for  he  will  improve  that  soil  as 
his  own  inheritance,  which  he  plundered  whilst  he  oply  reaped 
precarious  advantages  from  it. 


CHAP.  V. 


OHAP>  ▼.    OJ   STATES    ELECTIVE,   SUCCESSIVE    OR   HEREDITARY,   AJfTD    OP 
THOSE  CALLED  PATRIMONIAL. 


i  w.   Of        WE  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  it  originally 

^^*       belongs  to  a  nation  to  confer  the  supreme  authority,  and  to 

choose  the  person  by  whom  it  is  to  be  governed.  If  it  confers 

[  24  ]   the  sovereignty  on  him  for  his  own  person  only,  reserving  to 

itself  the  right  of  choosing  a  successor  after  the  sovereign's 

death,  the  state  is  elective.     As  soon  as  the  prince  is  elected 

according  to  the  laws,  he  enters  into  the  possession  of  all  the 

prerogatives  which  those  laws  annex  to  his  dignity. 

{  57.   Whe-     It  has  been  debated,  whether  elective  kings  and  princes  are 

th«r  electiTereal  sovereigns.     But  he  who  lays  any  stress  on  this  circum- 

kiags  an     stance  must  have  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  sovereignty. 

The  manner  in  which  a  prince  obtains  his  dignity  has  nothing 

to  do  with  determining  its  nature.     We  must  consider,  first, 

whether  the  nation  itself  forms  an  independent  society  (see 
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chap.  1),  and  secondly,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  power  it  has    book  i. 
intrusted  to  the  prince.     Whenever  the  chief  of  an  independ-    ^^^^'  ^' 
ent  state  really  represents  his  nation,  he  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  true  sovereign  (§40),  even  though  his  authority  should 
be  limited  in  several  respects. 

When  a  nation  would  avoid  the  troubles  which  seldom  fail }  <^8<   Of 
to  accompany  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  it  makes  its  choice  ■'>«»^^« 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  by  establishing  the  right  of  Jutary*" 
sueeesnonj  or  by  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  a  family,  states. 
according  to  the  order  and  rules  that  appear  most  agreeable  The  origin 
to  that  nation.    The  name  of  an  Hereditary  State  or  Kingdom  ^^  ***•  ^^^ 
is  given  to  that  where  the  successor  is  appointed  by  the  same  ^^^ 
law  that  regulates  the  successions  of  individuals.     The  Sue- 
eessive  Kingdom  is  that  where  a  person  succeeds  according  to  a 
particular  fundamental  law  of  the  state.     Thus  the  lineal  sue-  « 

cession,  and  of  males  alone,  is  established  in  France. 

The  right  of  succession  is  not  always  the  primitive  esta- ;  69.   Other 
blishment  of  a  nation ;  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  the  or|gin>  of 
concession  of  another  sovereign,  and  even  by  usurpation.    But  **^  ^^^ 
when  it  is  supported  by  long  possession,  toe  people  are  con- 
sidered as  consenting  to  it ;  and  this  tacit  consent  renders  it 
lawful,  though  the  source  be  vicious.     It  rests  then  on  the 
foundation  we  have  already  pointed  out — ^a  foundation  that 
alone  is  lawful  and  incapable  of  being  shaken,  and  to  which 
we  must  ever  revert. 

The  same  right,  according  to  Grotius  and  the  generality  2  60.   other 
of  writers,  may  be  derived  from  other  sources,  as  conquest,  "*^Vjj, 
or  the  right  of  a  proprietor,  who,  being  master  of  a  country,  ^^^^^  ^ 
should  invite  inhabitants  to  settle  there,  and  give  them  lands,  the  same 
on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  him  and  his  heirs  for  thing. 
their  sovereigns.     But  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  society 
of  men  can  plftce  themselves  in  subjection  otherwise  than  with 
a  view  to  their  own  safety  and  welfare,  and  still  more  that 
they  can  bind  their  posterity  on  any  other  footing,  it  ulti- 
mately amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  and  it  must  still  be  said 
that  the  succession  is  established  by  the  express  will,  or  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  nation,  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
state. 

It  thus  remains  an  undeniable  truth,  that  in  all  cases  the  ;  6i.  A  na- 
succession  is  established  or  received  only  with  a  view  to  the  ^^n  may 
public  welfare  and  the  general  safety.     If  it  happened  ^^^^^  oJ^^/J/^ 
that  the  order  established  in  this  respect  became  destructive  nooession. 
to  the  state,  the  nation  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  change 
it  by  a  new  law.     SaltLS  populi  suprema  lex^  the  safety  of    [  25  ] 
the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  and  this  law  is  agreeable  to 
the  strictest  justice,  the  people  having  united  in  society  only 
with  a  view  to  their  safety  and  greater  advantage.'*' 

*I7imiram,     qnod    pablion    salntis    bus  exigentibus,  immatari  quid  obstatP 
eansa  et  comnrani  oonsensa  statutom    Mariana,  ibid.  o.  ir. 
esl^  eadem  mnltitadinia  Toluntate,  re-  91 
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BOOK  I.  This  pretended  proprietary  right  attributed  to  princes  is  a 
CHAP.  ▼.  chimera,  produced  by  an  abuse  which  its  supporters  would 
fain  make  of  the  laws  respecting  private  inheritance9.  The 
state  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  patrimony,  since  the  end  of 
patrimony  is  the  advantage  of  the  possessor,  whereas  the 
prince  is  established  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  state.* 
The  consequence  is  evident :  if  a  nation  plainly  perceives  that 
the  heir  of  her  prince  would  be  a  pernicious  sovereign,  she  has 
a  right  to  exclude  him. 

The  authors,  whom  we  oppose,  grant  this  right  to  a  des- 
potic prince,  while  they  refuse  it  to  nations.  This  is  because 
they  consider  such  a  prince  as  a  real  proprietor  of  the  empire, 
and  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  care  of  their  own  safety, 
and  the  rigjbt  to  govern  themselves,  still  essentially  belong  to 
the  society,  although  they  have  intrusted  them,  even  without 
any  express  reserve,  to  a  monarch  and  his  heirs.  In  their 
opmion,  the  kingdom  is  the  inheritance  of  the  prince,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  field  and  his  flocks — a  maxim  injurious 
to  human  nature,  and  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
advance  in  an  enlightened  age,  if  it  had  not  the  support  of 
an  authority  which  too  often  proves  stronger  than  reason  and 
justice. 
}  62.  Of  re-  A  nation  may,  for  the  same  reason,  oblige  one  branch  who 
nanoiAiions.  removes  to  another  country,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
crown,  as  a  daughter  who  marries  a  foreign  prince.  These 
renunciations,  required  or  approved  by  the  state,  are  per- 
fectly valid,  since  they  are  equivalent  to  a  law  that  such 
persons  and  their  posterity  should  be  excluded  from  the 
throne.  Thus  the  laws  of  England  have  for  ever  rejected 
every  Roman  Catholic.  ^^  Thus  a  law  .of  Russia,  made  at 
[  26  ]  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  most  wisely  excludes 
from  die  possession  of  the  crown  every  heir  possessed  of 


*  When  Philip  IL  roBigned  the  been  juhtio&B  who  goTerned  themselves 
Netherlaoda  to  his  dsnghter  IsabelU  by  popular  assemblies,  or  by  a  senate ; 
Clara  Bngenia,  it  was  said  (according  there  have  been  others  who  intmfted 
to  the  testimony  of  Grotias)  that  it  was  the  general  management  of  their  con- 
setting  a  dangeiovs  preoedenty  for  a  oems  to  piineoa.  For  it  ii  not  to  be 
prince  to  treat  free  citisens  as  his  pro-  imagined,  it  was  added,  that  legiUmata 
perty,  and  barter  them  away  like  do-  sovereignties  have  originated  from  any 
mestic  slayes;  that,  among  barbari-  other  source  than  the  consent  of  the 
ans,  indeed,  the  extraordinary  practice  people,  who  gave  themselves  all  up  to 
sometimes  obtained  of  transferring  go-  a  single  person,  or,  for  the  sake  of 
▼emments  by  will  or  donation,  because  avoiding  the  tomnlto  and  discord  of 
those  people  were  incapable  of  dlBcem-  eleetions,  to  a  whole  family ;  and  those 
ing  the  difference  between  a  prince  to  whom  they  thus  committed  them- 
and  a  master;  but  that  those,  whom  selves  were  induced,  by  the  prospect 
imperior  knowledge  enabled  to  dSstin-  of  honourable  pre-eminenee  alone,  to 
gttish  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  accept  a  dignity  by  which  they  wera 
is  not,  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  bound  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
administration  of  a  state  is  the  pro-  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  preference  to 
perty  of  the  people  (thence  usually  de-  their  own  private  advantage.  Qrotivs. 
nominated  ret-pnhlica) ;  and  that,  n»  in  Wm^U  of  tlio  Di!>turbanceB  in  the  Ne* 
every  period  of  the  wurld  there  have  thcrlaud^,  Imok  ii. — £dit.  ▲.  D.  lii)7. 
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motlier  moiKarohy ;  and  thus  the  law  of  Portogal  disqualifles     boos  l 
erery  foreigner  wko  lays  claim  to  the  crown  by  right  of  blood.* '  *   chap.  y._ 

Some  celebrated  authors^  in  other  respects  rery  learned 
and  judicious,  have  then  deviated  from  the  tme  principles  in  * 
treating  of  renunciations.  They  have  largely  expatiated  on 
the  rights  of  children  bom  or  to  be  born,  of  the  transmission 
of  those  rights,  &;c.  But  they  ought  to  have  considered  the 
saocession  less  as  a  property  of  the  reigning  fanuly,  than  as 
a  law  of  the  state.  From  this  clear  and  inoontestable  prin* 
eiple,  we  easily  deduce  the  whole  doctrine  of  renmiciations. 
Those  required  or  approTod  by  the  state  are  valid  and  sacred : 
they  are  fundamental  laws :  those  not  authorioed  by  the  state 
can  onl^  be  obligatory  on  the  prince  Who  made  them.  They 
cannot  mjure  his  posterity,  and  he  himself  may  recede  from 
them  in  case  the  state  stands  in  need  of  him  and  gives  him 
an  invitation :  for  he  owes  his  services  to  a  people  who  had 
committed  their  safety  to  his  care.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  prince  cannot  lawfully  resign  at  an  unseasonable  junc- 
ture, to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  and  abandon  in  imminent 
danger  a  nation  that  had  pu^  itself  under  his  carcf 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  state  may  follow  the  established }  03.  The 
rule  without  being  exposed  to  very  great  and  manifest  danger,  or^^rof  «o<^ 
it  is  certain  that  every  descendant  ought  to  succeed  when  the  ^y^t'oom- 
order  of  succession  calls  him  to  the  throne,  however  great  moniy  to  be 
may  appear  his  incapacity  to  rule  by  himself.    This  is  a  con-  kept  (23) 
sequence  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  established  the  succession : 
for  the  people  had  recourse  to  it  only  to  prevent  the  troubles 
which  would  otherwise  be  almost  inevitable  at  every  change. 
Now  little  advances  would  have  been  made  towards  obtaining 
this  end,  if,  at  the  dea&  of  a  prince,  the  people  were  allowed 
to  examine  the  capacity  of  his  heir,  before  they  acknowledged 
him  for  their  sovereign*     ^^  What  a  door  would  this  open  for 
usurpers  or  malcontents!    It  wact  to  avoid  these  inconve* 
niences  that  the  order  of  succession  was  established;  and 
nothing  more  wise  could  have  been  done,  since  by  this  means 
no  more  is  required  than  his  being  the  kind's  son,  and  his 
being  actually  alive,  which  can  adimt  of  no  dispute :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rule  fixed  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
or  incapaci^  to  reign. ";]:    Though  the  succession  was  not 
established  K>r  the  particular  advantage  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  family,  but  for  that  of  tiie  state,  the  heir-apparent  has 
nevertheless  a  right,  to  whidi  justice  requires  that  regard 
should  be  paid.     His  right  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  but  it  ought  to  take 
place  when  the  public  welfare  does  not  oppose  it.  (23) 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxtL  chap.  {  Memorial  in  behalf  of  Madame  de 

zziiL,  where  may  be  seen  rery  good  po-  Longneville,  oonceming  the  principality 

ntieal  reaeona  for  these  regulations.  of  Nenfohatel,  in  1<)72. 

f  See  farther  on.  (23)  See  ihia  doctrine  illustrated  in  1 
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BOOK  I.        These  reasons  have  the  greater  weight,  since  the  law  or 
^^^^'  ^'   the  state  may  remedy  the  incapacity  of  the  prince  by  nomi- 
2  64.   Of     nating  a  regent^  as  is  practised  in  cases  of  minority.     This 
ns^nia.  .    f^gQ,^!^  |g^  doring  the  whole  time  of  his  administration,  invested 
with  the  royal  authority;  but  he  exercises  it  in  the  king's 
name.  (24^ 
1 65.   indi-     The  principles  we  have  just  established  respecting  the  snc- 
vbibiiityof  cossivo  or  hereditary  right,  manifestly  show  that  a  prince 
TOTereign-    j^^^  j^^  ^jgj^j.  ^  divide  Ws  State  among  his  children.    IBvery 
sovereignty,  properly  so  called,  is,  in  its  oim  nature,  one  and 
indivisible,  since  those  who  have  united  in  society  cannot  be 
separated  in  spite  of  themselves.  .  Those  partitions,  so  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  sovereignty  and  the  preservation  of 
states,  have  been  much  in  use ;  but  an  end  has  been  put  to 
them,  wherever  the  people,  and  princes  themselves,  have  had 
a  clear  view  of  their  greatest  interest,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  safety. 

But  when  a  prince  has  united  several  different  nations 
under  his  authority,  his  empire  is  then  properly  an  assem- 
blage of  several  societies  subject  to  the  same  head ;  and  there 
exists  no  natural  objection  to  his  dividing  them  among  his 
children :  he  may  distribute  them,  if  there  oe  neither  law  nor 
compact  to  the  contrary,  and  if  each  of  those  nations  consents 
to  receive  the  sovereign  he  appoints  for  it.     For  this  reason, 
France  was  divisible  under  the  first  two  races."*"    But  being 
entirelv  consolidated  under  the  third,  it  has  since  been  con- 
siderea  as  a  single  kingdom ;  it  has  become  indivisible,  and  a 
fundamental  law  has  declared  it  so.     That  law,  wisely  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  and  splendour  of  the  kingdom, 
irrevocably  unites  to  the  crown  all  the  acquisitions  of  its  kings. 
2  66.  Who      The  same  principles  will  also  furnish  us  with  the  solution 
ANtode-    of  a  celebrated  question.     When  the  right  of  succession 
oidedia-      becomes  uncertain  in  a  successive  or  hereditary  state,  and 
roeotiM  the  *^^  ^^  three  competitors  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  it  is  asked, 
■ttooossion    "Who  shall  be  the  judge  of  their  pretensions?"      Some 
io  a  8ove-    learned  men,  resting  on  the  opinion  that  sovereigns  are  sub- 
nignty.       j^^^  ^q  j^q  Other  judge  but  God,  have  maintained  that  the 
competitors  for  the  crown,  while  their  right  remains  uncer- 
tain, ought  either  to  come  to  an  amicable  compromise,  enter 
into  articles  among  themselves,  choose  arbitrators,  have  re- 
course even  to  the  drawing  of  lots,  or,  finally,  determine  the 
dispute  by  arms ;  and  that  the  subjects  cannot  in  any  manner 
decide  the  question.     One  might  be  astonished  that  celebrated 
authors  should  have  maintained  such  a  doctrine.     But  since, 
even  in  speculative  philosophy,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  as 
not  to  have  been  advanced  by  one.  or  other  of  the  philoso- 

(2i)  Ante,  p.  26,  n.— C.  ftpprobation  and  oonsent  of  the  respeo^ 

*  But  it  18  to  ][)e  observed  that  those    ive  states, 
partitions  were  not  made  without  the 
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phers,*  what  can  be  expected  from  the  human  mind,  when  »««  »• 
seduced  by  interest  or  fear  ?  What !  in  a  question  that  con-  *^'^'*'  ^' 
eems  none  so  much  as  the  nation — ^that  relates  to  a  power 
established  only  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  people- 
in  a  quarrel  that  is  to  decide  for  ever  their  dearest  interests, 
and  their  yery  safety — ^are  they  to  stand  by  as  unconcerned 
spectators  ?  Are  they  to  allow  strangers,  or  the  blind  decision 
of  arms,  to  appoint  them  a  master,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  are  to 
wait  till  it  be  determined  whether  they  are  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  butcher,  or  restored  to  the  care  of  their  shepherd  ? 

But,  say  they,  the  nation  has  divested  itself  of  all  juris- 
diction, by  giving  itself  up  to  a  sovereign ;  it  has  submitted  to 
the  reigning  family ;  it  has  given  to  those  who  are  descended 
from  that  family  a  right  which  nobody  can  take  from  them ; 
it  has  established  them  its  superiors,  and  can  no  longer  judge 
them.  Very  well !  But  does  it  not  belong  to  that  same 
nation  to  acknowledge  the  person  to  whom  its  duty  binds  it, 
and  prevent  its  being  delivered  up  to  another  ?  And  since 
it  has  established  the  law  of  succession,  who  is  more  capable 
or  has  a  better  right  to  identify  the  individual  whom  the 
fundamental  law  had  in  view,  and  has  pointed  out  as  the  suc- 
cessor? We  may  aflirm,  then,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
decision  of  this  grand  controverfiry  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
to  the  nation  alone.  Even  if  the  competitors  have  agreed 
among  themselves,  or  have  chosen  arbitrators,  the  nation  is 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  their  regulations,  unless  it  has  con- 
sented to  the  transaction  or  compromise — princes  not  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  right  is  uncertain,  not  being  in  any  manner 
able  to  dispose  of  its  obedience.  The  nation  acknowledges 
no  superior  judge  in  an  affair  that  relates  to  its  most  sacred 
duties  and  most  precious  rights. 

Grotius  and  Puffendorf  £ffer  in  reality  but  little  from  our 
opinion ;  but  would  not  have  the  decision  of  the  people  or 
state  called  a  juridical  sentence  (Judicium  jurisdietianis). 
Well !  be  it  so :  we  shall  not  dispute  about  words.  However, 
there  is  something  more  in  the  case  than  a  mere  examination 
of  the  competitors'  rights,  in  order  to  submit  to  him  who  has 
the  best.  All  the  disputes  that  arise  in  society  are  to  be , 
judged  and  decided  by  the  public  authority.  As  soon  as  the 
right  of  succession  is  found  uncertain,  the  sovereign  authority 
returns  for  a  time  to  the  body  of  the  state,  which  is  to  exer- ' 
cise  it,  either  by  itself  or  by  it  representatives,  till  the  true 
sovereign  be  known.  ^<  The  contest  on  this  right  suspending 
the  functions  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  authority 
naturally  returns  to  the  subjects,  not  for  them  to  retain  it,  but 
to  prove  on  which  of  the  competitors  it  lawfully  devolves,  and 
then  to  commit  it  to  lus  hands.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 


*  Nesioo  qaomodo  nihil  tarn  •bsnrde    philosophomm.     Cicero,    de    Biyinat 
dici  poteety  qaod  non  dicatar  ab  aliqao    lib.  iL 
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BOOK  T.  support,  by  «n  infinite  nomber  of  examples,  « tmtfa  so  evi- 
J?^^^'  ^'  dent  by  the  light  of  reason :  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 
the  states  of  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 
terminated  the  faHKNs  dispute  between  Philip  de  Valois  and 
[  23  ]  the  king  of  England  (Edward  III.),  and  that  those  states, 
though  subject  to  him  m  "whose  favour  they  granted  the  de- 
cision, were  nevertheless  the  judges  of  the  dispute."'*' 

Ouicciardini,  book  xii.,  bAbo  shows  that  it  was  the  states 
of  Arragon  that  demded  the  succession  to  that  kingdom,  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  grand&ther  of  Ferdinand  the  husband 
of  Isabella,  queen  of  Oastile,  in  preference  to  the  other  re- 
lations of  Martin,  king  of  Arragon,  who  asserted  that  the 
kingdom  belonged  to  them.f 

In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  also,  it  was  the  states  that 
decided  the  disputes  of  those  who  made  pretensions  to  it ;  as 
is  proved  by  several  examples  in  the  foreign  political  history.^ 
The  states  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  have  often,  in 
the  form  of  a  juridical  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  suoces- 
sion  to  the  sovereignty.     In  the  year  1707,  they  decided  be- 
tween a  great  number  of  competitors,  and  their  decision  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  all  Europe 
in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
i  67.  .That      The  better  to  secure  the  succession  in  a  certain  and  inva^ 
the  rig^t  to  riable  order,  it  is  at  present  an  established  rule  in  all  Christian 
the  succee-  gtatcs  (Portugal  excepted),  that  no  descendant  of  the  sovereign 
noTto^e-    ^^^  Bucceed  to  the  crown,  unless  he  be  the  issue  of  a  marriage 
pond  on  the  that  is  Conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  As  the  nation 
judgment    has  established  the  succession,  to  the  nation  alone  belongs  the 
of  a  foreign  po^er  of  acknowledging  those  who  are  capable  of  succeeding ; 
^7^^'        and  consequently,  on  its  judgment  and  laws  alone  must  de- 
pend the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  its  sovereigns,  and  the 
leffltimacy  of  their  birth. 

if  education  had  not  the  power  of  familiarizing  the  human 
mind  to  the  greatest  absurdities,  is  there  any  man  of  sense 
who  would  not  be  struck  with  astonishment  to  see  so  many 
nations  suffer  the  legitimacy  and  right  of  their  princes  to  de- 
pend on  a  fore%n  power  7  The  court  of  Rome  has  invented 
an  infinite  number  of  obstructions  and  oases  of  invalidity  in 
carriages,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
of  judging  of  their  validity,  and  of  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions ;  so  that  a  prince  of  its  communion  cannot  in  certain 
cases  be  so  much  his  own  master  as  to  contract  a  marriage 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Jane,  the  only  daughter 
of  Henry  lY.,  king  of  Castile,  found  this  true  by  cruel  expe- 
rience. Some  rebek  published  abroad  that  she  owed  her  birth 
to  Bertrand  de  la  Gney^  the  king's  favourite ;  and  notwith- 

•  Answer  in  behalf  of  Madame  de        ^  See    the    same    memorial,    which 
Longtterille  to  a  memorial  in  behalf  of    quotes  P.  Labbe's  Royal  Abridgment 


Madame  de  Nemours.  f  Ibid.        page  501,  Ao. 
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atanding  the  declaratioBS  iind  ksi  -mil  of  that  priace,  who    book  s. 
explicitly  and  invariably  acknowledged  Jane  for  his  daughter,    ^^^'  ^  ■  ■ 
fwd  nominated  her  his  heirese,  they  called  to  the  crowQ  Isa- 
bella,  Henry's  sister,  and  wife  to  Ferdinand,  heir  ei  Anragon. 
The  grandees  of  Jane's  party  had  provided  her  a  powerful   [  80  ] 
resonreey  by  negotiating  a  marriage  between  her  and  Alphon- 
sns,  king  of  Portugal :  but  as  that  prince  waa  Jane's  uncle, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope ;  and 
Pius  II*,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
refused  to  grant  the  dispensation,  though  su^h  allianees  were 
then  very  common.     These  difficulties  cooled  the  ardour  of 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  and  abated  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
Castilians.     Every  thing  succeeded  with  Isabella,  ai^  the  im- 
fortunate  Jane  took  the  veU,  in  order  to  aeeure,  by  this  heroio 
sacrifice,  the  peace  of  Castile.'*' 

If  the  prince  proceeds  and  marries,  Qotwithstaading  the 
pope's  refusal,  he  exposes  his  dominions  to  the  most  fatal 
troubles.  What  would  have  bec<»aie  of  England,  if  the  Be- 
formation  had  not  been  happily  established,  when  the  p(^ 

esu^ed  to  declare  Queen  Elizabeth  il}e^tunate,  aad  inoapa- 
le  of  wearing  the  crown  ? 

A  great  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  boldly  lusserted  the 
rights  of  his  crown  in  this  respect.  In  the  diplomatio  co4e 
of  the  law  of  nations  by  Leibnitz,  we  findt  two  acts,  in  which 
that  prince  condemns,  as  an  invasioxi  of  th3  impmal  autho^ 
rity,  the  doctrine  that  attributes  to  any  otfaet  power  hut  his 
awn,  the  right  of  granting  di^qpensa^ions,  and  of  judging  of 
the  validity  of  marriages,  in  the  plaees  under  hia  jiirisdiotion : 
but  he  was  neither  well  supported  in  his  Ufetiaie,  nor  imitated 
by  hia  successors. 

Fini^y,  there  are  states  whose  sovereign  may  dboose  his2  <^'  Of 
successor,  and  even  transfer  the  crown  to  another  during  his  '**^^^^ 

*  I  take  this  historical  passage  from  aajra  he,  nohis  lite  dabitam  et  oonoe*- 

M.  Du  Port  de  Tertre's   Cooppiraoies.  sam. 

To  him  I  refer;  for  I  have  not  the  ori-  P.  156.  Forma   dispensatipiiifl  super 

giiial  UatoriaDa  by  me.    However,  I  do  affinitato    eoneaagvinitatis     inter    Ln- 

nol  enter  into  the  question  relating  to  dovienm  miurohionem  BraadAnb^ff  tit 

the  birth  of  Jane :  this  wonld  here  be  Margazetitiam  duoifsam  Eannti^sii  nao 

of  no  use.    The  princess  had  not  been  non  legitimatio  liberonim  procreando- 

deelared  a  bastard    according  to  the  nun,  faotss  per  dom.  Lndovio.  IV.  Rom. 

laws;'  the  king  acknowledged  her  for  imper. 

Ilia  daughter  $  and  besides,  whether  she  It  ia  only  hqman  law,  a«ja  tke  emye- 

was  or  was  not  legitimate,  the  inoon-  ror,  tb«t  hinders  theae  marriages  illm 

Teniences  resulting  from  the  pope's  re-  gradus  affinitatis   sanguinis,  prsesertim 

fual  stiU  remained  the  same  with  re-  intra  fratres  et  sororee.    De  cujus  legls 

spect  to  her  and  the  king  of  PortogaL —  prveoeptia  dfspensare  solnmmodo  pertinet 

Kote,  edit  1797.  ad  ^uctoritateyi  i«ip«ra(ofis  sea  prinoi- 

I  P.  154.    Porma  diyortii   mairimO-  pis  Bomanomm.    He  then  opposes  and 

nialia  inter  Johannem  filium  regis  Bo-  condemns  the  opinion  of  those  who  dare 

iMDiisB  et  Margaretham  dueissam  Ka-  to  say  that  these  dispensations  depend 

rinthisB.    This  divorce  is  given  by  the  on  eoolesiaatics.    Beth  this  aet  and  the 

emperor  on  account  of  the  impoten-  former  an  dated  in  the  year  1841. — 

ej  of  the  husband,  per  aoetoritatem,  Note,  edit  a.  x>.  1797. 
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BOOK  L  life :  these  are  commonly  called  patrimonial  kingdoms  or 
■  ^^^^'  ^'  states :  but  let  us  reject  so  unjust  and  so  improper  an  epithet, 
which  can  only  serve  to  inspire  some  sovereigns  with  ideas 
very  opposite  to  those  they  ought  to  entertain.  We  have 
shown  (§  61)  that  a  state  cannot  be  a  patrimony.  But  it  may 
happen  that  a  nation,  either  through  unbounded  confidence  in 
its  prince,  or  for  some  other  reason,  has  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  appointing  his  successor,  and  even  consented  to 
[  81  ]  receive,  if  he  thinks  proper,  another  sovereign  from  his  hands. 
Thus  we  see  that  Peter  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  nominated  his 
wife  to  succeed  him,  though  he  had  children. 
f  €9.  ETory  But  whou  a  prince  chooses  his  successor,  or  when  he  cedes 
true  sove-  the  crown  to  another, — properly  speaking,  he  only  nominates, 
"'SJHJhiA  ^y  virtue  of  the  power  with  which  he  is,  either  expressly  or 
nniL  lan^  a,  ^^  ^^^.^  conscut,  lutrusted — ^he  only  nominates,  I  say,  the 
person  who  is  to  govern  the  state  after  him.  This  neither  is 
nor  can  be  an  alienation,  properly  so  called.  Every  true 
sovereignty  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unalienable.  We  shall  be 
easily  convinced  of  this,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  origin  and 
end  of  political  society,  and  of  the  supreme  authority.  A 
nation  becomes  incorporated  into  a  society,  to  labour  for  the 
common  welfare  as  it  shall  think  proper,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  With  this  view  it  establishes  a  public 
authority.  If  it  intrusts  that  authority  to  a  <prince,  even 
with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  other  hands,  this  can 
never  take  place  without  the  express  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  citizens,  with  the  right  of  really  alienating  or  subject- 
ing the  state  to  another  body  politic :  for  the  individuals  who 
have  formed  this  society,  entered  into  it  in  order  to- live  in 
an  independent  state,  and  not  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Let 
not  any  other  source  of  this  right  be  alleged  in  objection  to 
our  argument,  as  conquest,  for  instance ;  for  we  have  already 
shown  (§  60)  that  these  different  sources  ultimately  revert  to 
the  true  principles  on  which  all  just  governments  are  founded. 
While  the  victor  does  not  treat  his  conquest  according  to 
those  principles,  the  state  of  war  still  in  some  measure  sub- 
sists :  but  the  moment  he  places  it  in  a  civil  state,  his  rights 
are  proportioned  by  the  principles  of  that  state. 

I  know  that  many  authors,  and  particularly  Grotius,*  give 
long  enumerations  of  the  alienations  of  sovereignties.  But 
the  examples  often  prove  only  the  abuse  of  power,  not  the 
right.  And  besides,  the  people  consented  to  the  alienation, 
either  willing;ly  or  by  force.  What  could  the  inhabitants  of 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,  and  Cyrene  do,  when  their  kings  gave 
them,  by  their  last  wills,  to  the  Roman  people  ?  Nothing 
remained  for  them,  but  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  so 
powerful  a  legatee.  To  furnish  an  example  capable  of  serving 
as  an  authority,  they  should  have  produced  an  instance  of  a 


•  Qrotius  De  jare  Belli  et  Paois,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  {  12. 
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people  resisting  a  similar  bequest  of  their  sovereign,  and    book  l 
whose  resistance  had  been  generally  condemned  as  unjust  and   ^'^'  ^' 
rebellious.     Had  Peter  I.,  who  nominated  his  wife  to  succeed 
him,  attempted  to  subject  his  empire  to  the  grand  seignior,  or 
to  some  other  neighbouring  power,  can  we  imagine  that  the 
Hussians  would  have  suffered  it,  or  that  their  resistance  would 
have  passed  for  a  revolt  ?    We  do  not  find  in  Europe  any 
great  state  that  is  reputed  alienable.     If  some  petty  princi- 
palities have  been   considered  as  such,  it  is  because  they 
were  not  true  sovereignties.     They  were  fiefs  of  the  empire, 
enjoying  a  jpreater  or  less  .degree  of  liberty :  their  masters   L  ^*  J 
made  a  traffic  of  the  rights  they  possessed  over  those  terri- 
tories :  but  they  could  not  with<£raw  them  from  a  dependence 
on  the  empire. 

Let  us  conclude  then,  that,  as  the  nation  alone  has  a  right 
to  subject  itself  to  a  foreign  power,  the  right  of  really  alien- 
ating the  state  can  never  belong  to  the  sovereign,  unless  it 
be  expressly  given  him  by  the  entire  body  of  the  people.* 
Neither  are  we  to  presume  that  he  possesses  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor  or  surrender  the  sceptre  to  other  hands, — a 
right  which  must  be  founded  on  an  express  consent,  on  a  law 
of  the  state,  or  on  long  custom,  justified  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  people. 

K  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor  is  intrusted  to  the  f  70.   Dutf 
sovereign,  he  ought  to  have  no  other  view  in  his  choice  but  of  •  !«»«• 
the  advantage  and  safety  of  the  state.     He  himself  was  ©s-^^^^^^ 
tablished  only  for  this  end(§  39) ;  the  liberty  of  transferrinc  JJ^n,^!^ 
his  power  to  another  could  then  be  granted  to  him  only  with  hi«  rao. 
the  same  view.     It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  it  as  a  prero- 
gative useful  to  the  prince,  and  which  he  may  turn  to  his  own 
private  advantage.  Peter  the  Great  proposed  only  the  welfare 
of  the  empire  when  he  left  the  crown  to  his  wife.     He  knew 
that  heroine  to  be  the  most  capable  person  to  follow  his  views, 
and  perfect  the  great  things  he  had  begun,  and  therefore 
preferred  her  to  his  son,  who  was  still  too  young.  If  we  often 
found  on  the  throne  such  elevated  minds  as  Peter's,  a  nation 
could  not  adopt  a  wiser  plan,  in  order  to  ensure  to  itself  a  good 
government,  than  to  intrust  the  prince,  by  a  fundamental  law, 
with  the  power  of  appointing  his  successor.     This  would  be  a 
much  more  certain  method  uian  the  order  of  birth.     The  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  had  no  male  children,  appointed  a  succes- 
sor by  adoption.     To  this  custom  Rome  was  indebted  for  a 

*  The  pope,  opposing  the   Kttompt  them."    On  which  oeeanon  the  French 

made  npon  England  byLoniSythe  son  nobles  onanimonilyexcUimed,  that  they 

of  Philip  AngoBtoB,  and  alleging,  as  his  would,  to  their  last  breath,  maintain 

pretext,  that  John  had  rendered  himseV  this  truth,  "  that  no  prince  can,  of  his 

»  Tassal  of  the  holy  see,  received  for  own  private  will,  give  away  his  king- 

answer,  among  other  arguments,  "that  dom,  or  render  it  tributary,  and  thus 

A  sovereign  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  enslave  the  nobility."    Velly's  Hist,  of 

his  states  without  the  consent  of  his  France,  voL  iii.  p.  491. 
barons,  who  were  'bound    to   defend 
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ftooic  1.    toeriea  of  sovereigns  unequalled  in  history,— ^Nervm,  Tn^uif 
^°^^'  ^'   Adrian,  Antoninns,  Man^us  Aurelius.    What  princes  !    Doed 


the  right  of  birth  often  place  soch  on  the  throne  7 
1 71.  He        We  may  go  still  farther,  a&d  boldly  assert,  that,  as  the 
mast  hare    Safety  of  the  wholc  nation  is  deeply  interested  in  so  import- 
at  least  a     a^t  a  transaction,  the  consent  and  ratification  of  the  people 
fiMUon^      ^^  ^^^^  ^  necessary  to  gire  it  full  and  entire  effect,--*4tt  least 
their  tacit  consent  and  ratification.     If  an  emperor  of  Bnssia 
thought  proper  to  nominate  for  his  successor  a  person  noto- 
riously uniroi:t;hy  of  the  crown,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
vast  empire  would  blindly  submit  to  so  pemicioiis  an  appoint- 
[  88  ]  ment.    And  who  shall  presume  to  blame  a  nation  fM*  refus- 
ing to  run  headlong  to  ruin  oat  of  respect  to  th^  last  <Mrdera 
)f  Its  prince  ?    As  soon  as  the  people  submit  to  the  sorereigA 
iippointed  to  rule  oyer  them,  they  tacitfly  ntify  the  choice 
made  by  the  last  prince ;  and  the  new  monarch  enters  i&te 
all  the  rights  of  his  predecessor. 


CHAP.  VL 

CHAP.  ▼!.    PBINCIPAL    OBJECtS    OP    A    GOOD    GOVERNMENT;    AND    FIRST 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  NECESSITIES  OF  THE  NATION. 

{ rs.  Tke       AFTER  these  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the  state, 

objeMof  lo-let  us  uow  proceed  to  the  principal  objects  of  a  good  govem- 

^^^^vom^  ment.     We  have  seen  above  (§§  41  and  42)  that  the  prince, 

tiM  o/thV  ^°  ^^  being  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  is  charged 

■overaign.    with  the  duties  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  government.     In 

treating  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  wise  administrtttion,  we 

at  once  show  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  and  thos^ 

of  the  sovereign  towards  his  people. 

A  wise  conductor  of  the  state  will  find  in  the  objects  of 

civil  society  the  general  rule  and  indication  of  his  duties. 

The  society  is  established  with  the  view  of  procuring,  to  those 

who  are  its  members,  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  even 

pleasures  of  life,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  necessary  to 

their  happiness, — of  enabling  each  individual  peaceably  to 

enjoy  his  own  property,  and  to  obtain  justice  with  safety  and 

certaintyi — and,  finally,  of  defending  themselves  in  a  body 

He  ought  to  against  all  external  violence  {§  15).     The  nation,  or  its  con- 

proenre       ductor,  should  first  apply  to  the  business  of  providing  for  all 

plenty.        the  Wants  of  the  people,  and  producing  a  happ^  plenty  of  all 

the  necessaries  of  life,  with  its  conveniences  and  innnocent 

and  laudable  enjoyments.  (25)    As  an  easy  life  without  lux- 

(25)  See  the  general  doctrine,  that  the  at  Ifeirgo,  2  Malthus,  4S3 ;  S  Smith,  W.  N. 

happiness  of  a  people  depends  on  the  200 ;  2  Paley,  Mor.  Phil.  S45 ;  Sir  J. 

quantity  of  productive  labour  and  em-  Child  on  Trade,  167-8  ;  and  Tucker  ob 

ployment,  and  the  consequent  return  Trade,  part  ii.  sections  4,  7,  8 ;  1  Chit- 

of  produce  and  remuneration,  disouEBed  ty*8  Commercial  Law,  1,  Ac. — C. 
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vry  eontritnites  to  the  happiness  of  men,  it  likewise  enables    vook  t. 
them  to  labour  with  greater  safety  and  success  after  their  .^E^Ii-P'^ 
own  perfection,  which  is  their  grand  and  principal  duty,  and 
one  of  the  ends  they  onght  to  hare  in  view  wh^i  they  unite 
in  society. 

To  succeed  in  procuring  this  abundance  of  every  thing,  it  §  73.   To 
is  necessary  to  take  care  that  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  take  care 
able  workmen  in  every  useful  or  necessary  profession.  (26)  ^****  *^*r® 
An  attentive  apphcation  on  the  part  of  government,  wise  re-  ^j^^^  ^u^. 
gulations,  and  assisti^noe  properiy  granted,  will  produce  this  ber  of  work- 
effect,  without  using  constraint,  which  is  always  fatal  to  in-  men. 
dustry. 

Those  workmen  that  are  useful  ought  to  be  retained  in  ^  74.   To 
the  state ;  to  succeed  in  retaining  them,  the  public  authority  prevent  the 
has   certainly  a  rieht  to  use  contraint,   if  necessary.  (27)  ®^J|^^^*''° 
Every  citizen  owes  his  personal  services  to  his  country ;  and  a  that  are 
mechanic,  in  particular,  who  has  been  reared,  educated,  and  useful. 
instructed  in  its  bosom,  cannot  lawfully  leave  it,  and  carry  to 
a  foreign  land  that  industry  which  he  acquired  at  home,  un- 
less his  country  has  no  occasion  for  him,  (27)  or  he  cannot 
there  obtain  the  just  fruit  of  his  labour  and  abilities.     Em-   [  34  ] 
pioyment  must  then  be  procured  for  him ;  and,  if,  while  able 
to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  in  his  own  country,  he  would 
without  reason  abandon  it,*the  state  has  a  right  to  detaim 
him.  (28)    But  a  very  moderate  use  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
right,  and  only  in  important  or  necessary  cases.     Liberty 
is  the  soul  of  abilities  and  industry :  frequently  a  mechanic 
or  an  artist,  after  having  long  travelled  abroad,  is  attracted 
home  to  his  native  soil  by  a  natural  affection,  and  returns 
more  expert  and  better  qualified  to  render  his  country  useful 
services.     If  certain  extraordinary  cases  be  excepted,  it  is  best 
in  this  afiair  to  practise  the  mild  methods  of  protection,  en- 
couragement, &;c.,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  that  natural  love 
feh  by  all  men  for  the  places  of  their  birth. 

As  to  those  emissaries  who  come  into  a  country  to  entice ;  75.  Emij. 
away  useful  subjects,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish  them  earies  who 
severely,  and  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  tibe  power  ®°^**^*  ^**®™ 
by  whom  they  are  employed.  *^*^' 

In  another  place,  we  shall  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
general  question,  whether  a  citizen  be  permitted  to  q^  the 

(26)  There  were  in  England  m^ny  this  rule,  5  Geo.  I.  o.  27 ;  23  Geo.  IL 
enactments  enforoing  thU  supposed  o.  13 ;  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71 ;  4  Bla.  Com. 
policy  and  prohibiting  Tarioos  work-  160 ;  but  repealed  by  5  Geo.  IV.  e.  Of. 
men  from  leaving  the  kingdom.    See  5  — G. 

Geo.  I.  c  27;  23  Geo.  II.  o.  13;  14  (28)  See  also  the  power  of  prerent- 

Geo.  m.  c.  71 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  160.    But^  ing  a  subject,  or  even  a  foreigner,  going 

aooording  to  more  modern  policy,  these  abroad.    Flack  y.  Holnif  1  Jao.  St  Walk, 

enaetmenta  were  repealed  by  5  Geo.  IV.  Rep.  405,  and  po9t,  J  222,  and  Book  XL 

c.  97.— C.  J  108.— C. 

(27)  See  the  English  acts  enforcing 
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BOOK  I.    society  of  which  he  is  a  member.     The  particular  reasons 
CHAP.  Ti.  concerning  useful  workmen  are  sufficient  here. 
;76.   La-       The  state  ought  to  encourage  labour,   to  animate  indoa* 
boor  and     tjy^  (29)  to  oxcite  abilities,  to  propose  honours,  rewards,  privi- 
muai^be  en   ^^S^^j  *^^  ^^  *^  order  matters  that  every  one  may  live  by  his 
Miuage<L°  industry.     In  this  particular,  England  deserves  to  be  held  up 
as  an  example.     The  parliament  incessantly  attends  to  these 
important  aflTairs,   in  which   neither   care   nor   expense   is 
spared.  (30)    And  do  we  not  even  see  a  society  of  excellent 
citizens  formed  with  this  view,  and  devoting  considerable 
sums  to  this  use  ?    Premiums  are  also  distributed  in  Ireland 
to  the  mechanics  who  most  distinguish  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession.    Can  such  a  state  fail  of  being  powerful  and  happy? 


CHAP  VII. 

OF  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL.  (31) 


1 77.   The       OF  all  the  arts,  tillage,  or  agriculture,  is  doubtless  the  most 
uuiitj  of     useful  and  necessary,  as  being  the  source  whence  the  nation 
*i^^«-  (31)  derives  its  subsistence.     The  cultivation  of  the  soil  causes  it 
to  produce  an  infinite  increase ;  it  forms  the  surest  resource 
and  the  most  solid  fund  of  riches  and  commerce,  for  a  nation 
that  enjoys  a  happy  climate. 
2  78.  Regn.     This  oDJect  then  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  the  go- 
laiionB  ne-   yemment.     The  sovereign  ought  to  neglect  no  means  of  ren- 
JJJg^^^j^  dering  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction  as  well  cultivated  as 
possible.     He  ought  not  to  allow  either  communities  or  pri- 
vate persons'  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land,  and  leave  them 
For  the  dia-  Uncultivated.     Those  rights  of  common,  which  deprive  the  pro- 
tribution  of  prietor  of  the  free  liberty  of  disposing  of  his  land — which  will 
^^  not  allow  him  to  enclose  and  cultivate  it  in  the  most  advan- 

[  35  ]  tageous  manner;  those  rights,  I  say,  are  inimical  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  or  reduced  to 
just  bounds.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  private 
property  among  the  citizens,  the  nation  has  still  a  right  to 
take  the  most  efiectual  measures  to  cause  the  aggregate  soil 
of  the  country  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  ^vantageous 
revenue  possible.  (32) 

(29)  Ante,  J  72,  note  (25). — G.  glslatire  enactments  retpecting  the  oal 

(30)  How  far  the  interference  of  the  tivation  of  the  eoil  or  employment  of 
legislatore  Ib  advisable,  and  when — see  its  produce,  each  individual  being  left 
the  authorities  and  arguments  collected,  to  his  own  discreUon ;  but  to  prevent 
1  Ohitty's  Commercial  Law,  4  to  7,  and  the  injurious  sale  of  farming  prodooe, 
pott,  J  98. — C.  thereby  impoverishing  the  land,  there  is 

(31)  As  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  .  an  express  enactment  enforcing  public 
see  farther  authorities,  Ohitty's  Com-  policy  in  that  respect.  See  56  Geo.  IIL 
meroial  Law,  voL  i.  chap.  1. — C.  c.  50,  and  its  recitals.    In  Franee  there 

(32)  In  England   there  are  few  le-    are  express  provisions  punishing  zndi- 
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The  goremment  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  ca-    book  j.^ 
pable  of  discouraging  the  husbandman,  or  of  diverting  him-""" 


CHAP.   TIL 


from  the  labours  of  agriculture.   Those  taxes — those  excessive  ?J*-    ^^^ 
and  ill-proportioned  impositions,  the  burden  of  which  falls  ^.^^^^  j^^^ 
almost  entirely  on  the  cultivators — and  the  oppressions  they  bandmen. 
suffer  from  the  officers  who  levy  them— deprive  the  unhappy 
peasant  of  the  means  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  depopulate 
the  country.   -  Spain  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  worst  culti- 
vated country  in  Europe.     The  church  there  possesses  too 
much  land ;  and  the  contractors  for  the  royal  magazines, 
being  authorized  to  purchase,  at  a  low  price,  all  the  corn  they 
find  in  the  possession  of  a  peasant,  above  what  is  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family,  so  greatly  dis- 
courage the  husbandman,  that  he  sows  no  more  com  than  is 
barely  necessary  for  the  support   of   his   own  household. 
Hence  the  frequent  scarcity  in  a  country  capable  of  feeding 
its  neighbours. 

Another  abuse  injurious  to  agriculture  is  the  contempt? 8^-   Haa- 
cast  uppn  the  husbandman.     The  tradesmen  in  cities — even  *>»°dry 
the  most  servile  mechanics — ^the  idle  citizens— consider  him  p°,^ed*L  an 
that  cultivates  the  earth  with  a  disdainful  eye ;  they  humble  honourable 
and  discourage  him;  they  dare  to  despise  a  profession  that  light, 
feeds  the  human  race — ^the  natural  employment  of  man.     A 
little  insignificant  haberdasher,  a  tailor,  places  far  beneath 
him  the  beloved  employment  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictators 
of  Rome !     China  has  wisely  prevented  this  abuse :  agricul- 
ture is  there  held  in  honour ;  and  to  preserve  this  happy 
mode  of  thinking,  the  emperor  himself,  followed  by  his  whole 
court,  annually,  on  a  solemn  day,  sets  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  sows  a  small  piece  of  land.     Hence  China  is  the  best 
cultivated  country  in  the  world ;  it  feeds  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants  who  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  traveller 
too  numerous  for  the  space  they  occupy. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  deserves  the  attention  of  the  {  8i.   The 
government,  not  only  on  account  of  the  invaluable  advantages  o«i*j^»**ott 
that  flow  from  it,  but  from  its  being  an  obligation  imposed  by  ^  ^^^^j^' 
nature  on  mankind.     The  whole  earth  is  destined  to  feed  its  obUgation. 
inhabitants ;  but  this  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing  if  it  were 
uncultivated.     Everv  nation  is  then  obliged  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  cultivate  the  land  that  has  fallen  to  its  share ;  and 
it  has  no  right  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  or  have  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  other  nations,  but  in  proportion  as  the  land 
in  its  possession  is  incapable  of  furnishing  it  with  necessaries. 
Those  nations  (such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  and  some  modern   [  36  ] 
Tartars)  who  inhabit  fertile  countries,  but  disdain  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  choosd  rather  to  live  by  plunder,  are 
wanting  to  themselves,  are  injurious  to  all  their  neighbours. 


fidaalfl  who  safTer  iojorioas  weeds  to    eeedlngly  salatary  if  introdaced  into 

«eed  on  land  to  the  iigury  of  their  neigh-    this  coantiy. — G. 
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BOOK  L  and  deserve  to  be  extirpated  as  savage  and  pemicions  beasts 
CHAP.  vii.  rpj^j.^  ^Y^  others,  who,  to  avoid  labour,  choose  to  live  only 
by  hunting,  and  their  flocks.  This  might,  doubtless,  be 
allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  earth,  without 
cultivation,  produced  more  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  its 
small  number  of  inhabitants.  But  at  present,  when  the  hu- 
n^an  race  is  so  greatly  multiplied,  it  could  not  subsist  if  all 
nations  were  disposed  to  live  in  that  mannet.  Those  who 
still  pursue  this  idle  mode  of  life,  usurp  more  extensive  terri- 
tories than,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  labour,  they  would 
have  occasion  for,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain, 
if  other  nations,  more  industrious  and  too  closely  confined, 
come  to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  those  lands.  Thus, 
though  the  conquest  of  the  civilized  empires  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  was  a  notorious  usurpation,  the  establishment  of  many 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America  might,  on  their 
confining  themselves  within  just  bounds,  be  extremely  lawful. 
The  people  of  those  extensive  tracts  rather  ranged  through 
than  inhabited  them. 
2  82.  Of  The  establishment  of  public  granaries  is  an  excellent  re- 
public gi*.  gulation  for  preventing  scarcity.  But  great  care  should  be 
naries.  taken  to  prevent  their  being  managed  with  a  mercantile 
spirit,  and  with  views  of  profit.  This  would  be  establishing  a 
monopoly,  which  would  not  be  the  less  unlawful  for  its  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  magistrate.  These  granaries  should 
be  filled  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  and  take  off  the 
com  that  would  lie  on  the  husbandman's  hands,  or  be  car- 
ried in  too  great  quantities  to  foreign  countries :  they  should 
be  opened  when  corn  is  dear,  and  keep  it  at  a  reasonable 
price.  If  in  a  time  of  plenty  they  prevent  that  necessary 
commodity  from  easily  falling  to  a  very  low  price,  this  incon- 
venience is  more  than  compensated  by  the  relief  they  afford 
in  times  of  dearth :  or  rather,  it  is  no  inconvenience  at  all ; 
for,  when  com  is  sold  extremely  cheap,  the  manufacturer, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  preference,  is  tempted  to  undersell  his 
neighbours,  by  offering  his  goods  at  a  price  which  he  is  after- 
wards obliged  to  raise  (and  this  produces  great  disorders 
in  commerce,  by  putting  it  out  of  its  course) ;  or  he  accus- 
toms himself  to  an  easy  life,  which  he  cannot  support  in 
harder  times.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  manufactures 
and  to  c(Hnmerce  to  have  the  subsistence  of  workmen  regu- 
larly kept  at  a  moderate  and  nearly  equal  price.  In  short, 
public  granaries  keep  in  the  state  quantities  of  corn  that 
would  be  sent  abroad  at  too  cheap  a  rate,  and  must  be  pur- 
chased again,  and  brought  back  at  a  very  great  expense  after 
a  bad  harvest,  which  is  a  real  loss  to  the  nation.  These 
establishments,  however,  do  not  hinder  the  com  trade.  If  the 
country,  one  year  with  another,  produces  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  her  inhabitants,  the  superfluity  will  still  be 
sent  abroad ;  but  it  will  be  sent  at  a  higher  and  fairer  price. 
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CHAP.  vnr. 


CHAP.  ym.  j-  87  ] 

OF  COMMERCE.  (88) 

IT  is  commerce  that  enables  individuals  and  whole  nations  j  gj.   or 
to  procure  those  commodities  which  they  stand  in  need  of,  home  and 
but  cannot  find  at  home.     Commerce  is  divided  into  home^^T^^g^ 
fLTii  foreign  trade.  (34)     The  former  is  that  carried  on  in  the*^*" 
state  between  the  several  inhabitants ;  the  latter  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  hame  trade  of  a  nation  is  of  great  use ;  it  fomishes  all  j  $4.  vmtj 
the  citizens  with  the  means  of  procuring  whatever  they  want,  of  the  home 
as  either  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable ;  it  causes  a  circu-  *'*^*" 
lation  of  money,  excites  industry,  animates  labour,  and,  by 
affording  subsistence  to  a  great  number  of  people,  contributes 
to  increase  the  population  and  power  of  the  state. 

The  same  reasons  show  the  use  of  foreign  trade,  which  is  1 85.  utmty 
moreover  attended  with  these  two  advantages : — ^1.  By  trad- of  fbreign 
ing  with  foreigners,  a  nation  procures  such  things  as  neither  **»^ 
nature  nor  art  can  furnish  in  the  country  it  occupies.  And 
secondly,  if  its  foreign  trade  be  properly  directed,  it  increases 
tiie  riches  of  the  nation,  and  may  become  ihe  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  Of  this  the  example  of  the  Carthaginians  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  of  the  English  and  I^utch  among  the 
modems,  afford  remarkable  proofs.  Carthage,  by  her  riches, 
counter-balanced  the  fortune,  courage,  and  greatness  of  Rome. 
Holland  has  amassed  immense  sums  in  her  marshes ;  a  com- 
pany of  her  merchants  possesses  whole  kingdoms  in  the  East, 
and  the  governor  of  Batavia  exercises  command  over  the 
monarchs  of  India.  To  what  a  degree  of  power  and  glory 
has  England  arrived !  Formerly  her  warlike  princes  and  in- 
habitants made  glorious  conquests,  which  they  afterwarda  lost 
by  those  reverses  of  fortune  so  frequent  iji  war ;  at  present. 
it  is  chiefly  commerce  that  places  in  her  hand  the  balance  of 
Europe. 

Nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  home  trade, — first,  |  so.   owi- 
because  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature,  s*^?*^  ^ 
that  mankind  ought  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and,  a^hometeldk* 
far  as  in  their  power,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-creatures :  whence  arises,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  private  property,  the  obligation  to  Resign  to 
others,  at  a  fair  price,  Uiose  things  which  they  have  occa^io^i 
for,  and  which  we  do  not  destine  for  our  own  use.     Secondly, 

(S3)  S«e  the  authorities  and  doctrines  carrying  trtuU,  formerly  one  of  tiie  prin- 

on  Ihe  advanti^  of  oommeroe  and  oom-  cipal   eooroes   of  BiitiBh  wealth  and 

mercial  regulations,  1  Chitty's  Commer-  power.    See  anthorlties,  1  Chitty's  Com- 

•ial  Law,  1  to  106.-— C.  merdal  Iaw,  7,  S,  ,Ac.~C. 


(34)  To  these  are  to  be  added  the 
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BOOK  I.    society  being  established  with  the  view  that  each  may  pro- 
3^^1.12:.  cure  whatever  things  are  necessary  to  his  own  perfection  and 
happiness — ^and  a  home  trade  being  the  means  of  obtaining 
them — the  obligations  to  carry  on  and  improve  this  trade  are 
derived  from  wie  very  compact  on  which   the  society  was 
.  33  ]   formed.     Finally,  being  advantageous  to  the  nation,  it  is  a 
duty  the  people  owe  to  themselves,  to  make  this  commerce 
flourish. 
{  87.   ObU-      ^or  the  same  reason,  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state^ 
gaUon  to      and  also  to  procure  for  the  citizens  every  thing  they  want,  a 
oar^  on      nation  is  obliged  to  promote  and  carry  on  a  foreign  trade. 
^^        Of  all  the  modem  states,  England  is  most  distinguished  in 
this  respect.  '  The  parliament  have  their  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  this  important  object ;  they  effectually  protect  the 
navigation  of  the  merchants,  and,  by  considerable  bounties, 
favour  the  exportation  of  superfluous  commodities  and  mer- 
chandises.    In  a  very  sensible  production,  "*"  may  be  seen  the 
valuable  advantages  that  kingdom   has  derived  from  such  ^ 
judicious  regulations. 
{88.  Fottn.      Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rights 
dation  of     of  nations  in  respect  to  the   commerce  they  carry  on  with 
^!Lm!!ir'  each  other.     Men  are  obliged  mutually  to  assist  each  other 
~*"""*'**    as  much  as  possible,  and  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  f  Prelim.  §  10) ;  (35)  whence 
it  follows,  as  we  have  said  above  (§  86),  that,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  private  property,  it  became  a  duty  to  sell  to  each 
other,  at  a  fair  price,  what  the  possessor  himself  has  no  occa- 
sion for,  and  what  is  necessary  to  others ;  because,  since  that 
introduction  of  private  property,  no  one  can,  by  any  other 
means,  procure  the  different  things  that  may  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  him,  and  calculated  to  render  life  pleasant  and  agree- 
Bight  of      able.     Now,  since  right  springs  from  obligation  (Prelim.  §  3), 
*»y*»««       the  obligation  which  we  have  just  established  gives  every  man 
the  right  of  procuring  the  things  he  wants,  by  purchasing 
them  at  a  reasonable  price  from  those  who  have  themselves 
no  occasion  for  them.  (36^ 

We  have  also  seen  (Frelim.  §  5)  that  men  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  autnority  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  uniting 
in  civil  society,  and  that  the  whole  nation  remains  equally 
"  1 ' 

*  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  in  concluding   the    commereial  treaty 

Disadvantages    of  France    and    Great  with  France  in  1786,  Ac,  2  Smith's  W. 

Britain  with  respect  to  Commerce.  of  N.,  226  to  252 ;  Tuoker^s  Pamphlet 

(36)  See   also  s.  13,  and   Id.  note,  Cui  Bono,  and  1  Chittjr's  Commereial 

oiito.— 0.  Law,  73  to  79.    This  seems  to  he  oon> 

(36)  The  moral  ohligation  of  a  na-  sidered  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  law 

tion,  in  time  of  peace,  to  permit  com-  of  nations,  to  be  a  mor€U  duty  but  of 

meroisi  intercourse  with  other  states,  imperfect  obligation,  so  that  in  tmth 

and  to  allow  other  states  to  bay  her  each  state  has  a  right,  when  so  disposed, 

Burplas  produce,  or  to  sell  or  exchange  to  decline  any  commercial  interooursa 

their  own    surplus   produce,  is   illus-  with  other  states.    Id.  iUd  «t  rapra.~- 

trsted  in  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  wpeech  C. 
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/  ''^  •('    ijC^:!  '^'   / 
subject  to  those  laws  in  its  national  capacity;  so  thit  the    book  l  -^*  '    i 

natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations  is  no  other  than  the  B^^jV/^^^.,  V 
of  nature  properly  applied  to  nations  or  sovereign  States  *^^-^-^.  / 
(Prelim.  §  6) :  from  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  nation  haTu 
right  to  procure,  at  an  equitable  price,  whatever  articles  it 
wants,  by  purchasing  them  of  other  nations  who  have  no  oc- 
casion for  them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  com- 
merce between  different  nations,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
right  of  buying.  (36) 

We  cannot  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  right  of  %elling  {  89.  RigM 
such  things  as  we  want  to  part  with.  Every  man  and  every  <>'  ••Uing. 
nation  being  perfectly  at  liberty  to  buy  a  thing  that  is  to  be 
sold,  or  not  to  buy  it,  and  to  buy  it  of  one  rather  than  of 
another — the  law  of  nature  gives  to  no  person  whatsoever  any 
kind  of  right  to  sell  what  belongs  to  him  to  another  who  does 
not  wish  to  buy  it ;  neither  has  any  nation  the  right  of  selling 
her  commodities  or  merchandise  to  a  people  who  are  unwilling 
to  have  them.  [  ^^  ] 

Every  state  has  consequently  a  right  to  prohibit  the  en-  {  90.  Pro- 
trance  oi  foreign  merchandises;  and  the  nations  that  are i>ibition of 
affected  by  such  prohibition  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it,  2J[*J5?  "** 
as  if  they  had  been  refused  an  oflBice  of  humanity.  (37)     Their  **" 

complaints  would  be  ridiculous,  since  their  only  ground  of 
complaint  would  be,  that  a  profit  is  refused  to  them  by  that 
nation,  who  does  not  choose  they  should  make  it  at  her  ex- 
pense. It  is,  however,  true,  that  if  a  nation  was  very  certain 
that  the  prohibition  of  her  merchandises  was  not  foimded  on 
any  reason  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state  that  prohibited 
them,  she  would  have  cause  to  consider  this  conduct  as  a 
mark  of  ill-will  shown  in  this  instance,  and  to  complain  of  it 
on  that  footing.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  ex- 
cluded nation  to  judge  with  certainty  that  the  state  had  no 
solid  or  apparent  reason  for  making  such  a  prohibition. 

By  the  manner  in  which  we  have  shown  a  nation's  right  to  }  91.   Na- 
buy  of  another  what  it  wants,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  right  *«"  ©'  *ha 
is  not  one  of  those  called  perfect^  and  that  are  accompanied  ?**V^®^ 
with  a  right  to  use  constraint.     Let  us  now  distinctly  explain        '* 
the  nature  of  a  right  which  may  give  room  for  disputes  of  a 
very  serious  nature.     You  have  a  right  to  buy  of  others  such 
things  as  you  want,  and  of  which  they  themselves  have  no 
need;  you  make  application  to  me :  I  am  not  obliged  to  sell 
them  to  you,  if  I  myself  have  any  occasion  for  them.     In 
virtue  of  the  natural  liberty  which  belongs  to  all  men,  it  is  I 
who  am  to  judge  whether  I  have  occasion  for  them  myself,  or 

(36)  See  note  (36)  preoeding  page.  porting  prohibited  goods,  or  permitted 

(37)  Mrhen  ineh  a  prohibition  hae  goods  without  paying  imposed  dntiei. 
been  established,  any  yiolataon  of  it  in  Bird  v.  Appleton,  8  Torm  Rep.  562; 
general  subjeots  the  ship  and  goods  to  Wigmort  r,  JReed,  5  Term  Rep.  599 ; 
•oiznre  and  confiscation,  as  in  case  of  Holman  y,  Johnton,  Cowp.  344. — C. 
smuggling,  whether  by  exporting  or  im-  {  Ckureh  ▼.  ffubbart,  2  Cranch,  187. } 
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BOOK  I.  can  conveniently  sell  them  to  jon ;  and  yon  have  no  right  t6 
*'^^'  ^"^  determine  whetner  I  indce  well,  or  ill,  becatwe  you  have  no 
authority  over  me.  if  L,  improperiy,  and  without  any  good 
reason,  refuse  to  sell  you  at  a  fair  price  what  you  Want,  I 
offend  against  my  duty :  you  may  complain  of  this,  hut  you 
must  submit  to  it :  and  you  cannot  attempt  to  force  me,  with- 
out violating  my  natural  right,  and  doing  me  an  injury.  The 
right  of  buying  tbe  things  we  want  is  then  only  an  imperfect 
right,  like  that  of  a  poor  man  to  receive  alms  of  the  rich  man ; 
if  the  latter  refuses  to  bestow  it,  the  poor  man  may  justly 
complain :  but  he  has  no  right  to  take  it  by  force. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  a  nation  has  a  right  to  do  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity, — ^this  question  will  be  answered  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  following  book,  Chap.  IX. 
{  93.  Erery     Since  then  a  nation  cannot  have  a  natural  right  to  sell  her 
nadon  ii  to  merchandises  to  another  that  is  unwilling  to  purchase  them, 
f*Hi  wSi^  since  she  has  only  an  imperfect  right  to  buy  what  she  wants 
engagTih    ^^  Others,  sinco  it  belongs  only  to  these  last  to  fudge  whether , 
oommerof .    it  be  proper  for  them  to  sell  or  not ;  and  finally,  since  com- 
merce consists  in  mutually  buyinff  and  selling  all  sorts  of 
commodities,  it  is  evident  that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  any 
nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  to  let  it  alone. 
If  she  be  willing  to  allow  this  to  one,  it  depends  on  the  nation 
to  permit  it  under  such  conditions  as  she  shall  think  proper. 
For  in  permitting  another  nation  to  trade  with  her,  she  grants 
[  40  ]   that  other  a  right ;  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  affix  what 
conditions  he  pleases  to  a  right  which  he  grants  of  his  own 
accord.  (37) 
;  93.   How      Men  and  sovereign  states  may,  by  their  promises,  enter 
»  naiion  ao-  into  ^  perfect  obligation  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  things 
J^J^*P^"  where  nature  has  imposed  only  an  imperfect  obligation.     A 
%  for^     nation,  not  having  naturally  a  perfect  right  to  ctfrry  on  a 
tnd«.         commerce  with  another,  may  procure  it  by  an  agreement  or 
treaty.     This  right  is  then  acquired  only  by  treaties,  and  re- 
lates to  that  branch  of  the  law  of  nations  termed  conveinJtiimal 
(Prelim.  §  24).     The  treaty  that  gives  the  right  of  commerce, 
is  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  right, 
iil^  ^^^     -Al  simple  permission  to  carry  on  commerce  with  a  nation 

mifsioii  of 

(37)  Wiih    respect    to   oommeirdal    nations;  and  they  are  not  even  per- 

intereonrse  with  the  cohnie*  of  a  parent  mitted  to  land  in  the  eonntry,  or  to 

state  of  Eorope,  aU  the  European  nations  enter  with  their  reesels  within  oannon 

which  hare  formed  settlements  abroad  shot  of  the  shore,  except  only  in  oases 

have  so  appropriated  the  trade  of  those  of  argent  necessity.    This  has  now  be* 

'  settlements  to  themselves,  either  in  ex-  come  generally  the  understanding  and 

elunvely  permitting  their  own  subjects  law  of  nations  as  regards  colonies ;  and 

to  partake  of  it>  or  in  granting  a  mo-  the  ships,  Ac.  violating  the  rule  ara 

nopoly  to  trading  companies,  that  the  liable  to    seiiure.     Marten's  Law  of 

oolonies  themselves  cannot  legally  carry  Nations,  160  to  152 ;  Bird  v.  AppUt^u, 

on  hardly  any  dinet  trade  with  other  8  Term  Kep.  562 ;  1  ChiUy's  Cotomeroial 

powers;  consequently  the  commerce  in  Law,  79,  211  to  244,  470,  631.— €. 

those  possessions  is  not  free  to  foreign 
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giyee  no  perfect  right  to  that  cottinierce.  For  if  I  merely  ^ow  i. 
and  simply  permit  yoa  to  do  any  thing,  I  do  not  give  yon  ^^^'  ^"^ 
any  right  to  do  it  afterwards  in  spite  of  me : — ^you  may  make 
nse  of  my  condeseension  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  but  l^otiung  pre- 
Tents  me  from  changing  my  vrill.  As  then  every  nation  has 
a  right  to  choose  whether  she  will  or  will  not  trade  with  an- 
other, and  on  what  conditionB  she  is  wUling  to  do  it  ($  92),  if 
one  nation  has  for  a  time  permitted  another  to  come  and 
trade  in  the  cotmtry,  she  is  at  liberty,  whenever  «he  thinks 
proper,  to  prohibit  that  commerce — to  resttwiin  it — to  subject 
it  to  certain  regulations ;  i^nd  the  people  who  before  carried 
it  on  cannot  complain  of  injuEftice. 

Let  ns  only  observe,  that  nations,  as  well  as  in^vidnals, 
are  obliged  to  trade  together  for  the  ccrmmon  benefit  of  the 
hnman  race,  because  mankind  stand  in  need  of  each  other's 
assistance  (Prelim.  §§  10, 11,  and  Book  I.  §  88) :  still,  however, 
each  nation  remains  at  liberty  to  consider,  in  particular  cOBes, 
whether  it  be  convenient  for  her  to  encourage  or  permit  com- 
merce ;  and  as  our  duty  to  ourselves  is  paramount  to  our  duty 
to  others,  if  one  nation  finds  herself  in  such  circumstances 
that  she  thinks  foreign  commerce  dangerous  to  the  state,  she 
may  renounce  and  prohibit  it.  This  the  Chinese  have  done 
for  a  long  time  together.  But,  again,  it  is  only  for  very 
serious  and  important  reasons  that  her  duty  to  herself  should 
dictate  such  a  reserve ;  otherwise,  she  could  not  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  general  duties  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  rights  that  nations  derive  from  i  9^-  ^'^•- 
nature  with  regard  to  commerce,  and  how  they  may  acquire  ^®'  *^ * 
others  by  treaties :  let  us  now  examine  whether  they  can  ing\^*com- 
found  any  on  long  custom.     To  determine  this  question  in  a  merce  are 
solid  manner,  it  is  necessary  first  to  observe,  that  there  are  object  to 
rights  which  consist  in  a  simple  power :   they  are  called  in  ^^^''^.'Igv 
Latin,  jura  merte  facultatts^  rights  of  mere  ability.     They  ^° 
are  such  in  their  own  nature  that  he  who  possesses  them  may 
use  them  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper — ^being  absolutely  free 
from  all  restraint  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  actions  that 
relate  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights  are  acts  of  mere  free 
will,  that  may  be  done  or  not  done,  according  to  pleasure.  It 
is  manifest  that  rights  of  this  kind  cannot  be  lost  by  pre-   [  ^1  ] 
Bcription,  on  account  of  their  not  being  used,  since  prescription 
is  only  founded  on  consent  legitimately  presumed ;  and  that, 
if  I  possess  a  right  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  may  or 
may  not  use  it,  as  I  think  proper,  without  any  person  having 
a  right  'to  prescribe  to  me  on  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, from  my  having  long  forborne  to  use  it,  that  I  there- 
fore intend  to  abandon  it.    This  right  is  then  imprescriptible, 
unless  I  have  been  forbidden  or  hindered  from  making  use 


(38)  See  further,  Grotius,  158 ;  Pttffenaorf,  B.  4,  cbap.  5,  a.  10,  p.  168  ,•  1  Chit. 
Com.  Law,  80,  81.— C. 
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BOOK  I.  of  ity  and  have  obeyed  with  sufficient  marks  of  consent.  Let 
CHAP.  Ym.  ^  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  grind 
my  corn  at  any  null  I  please,  and  that  during  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  a  century  if  you  please,  I  have  made  use  of 
the  same  mill :  as  I  have  done  in  this  respect  what  I  thought 
proper,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  from  this  long-continued  use 
of  the  same  mill,  that  I  meant  to  deprive  myself  of  the  right 
of  grindmg  at  any  other ;  and,  consequently,  my  right  cannot 
be  lost  by  prescription.  But  now  suppose,  that,  on  my  re- 
solving to  make  use  of  another  mill,  the  owner  of  the  former 
opposes  it,  and  announces  to  me  a  prohibition ;  if  I  obey  his 

frohibition  without  necessity,  and  without  opposition,  though 
have  it  in  my  power  to  defend  myself,  ana  know  mv  right, 
this  right  is  lost,  because  my  conduct  affords  grounds  for  a 
legitimate  presumption  that  1  chose  to  abandon  it. — ^Let  as 
apply  these  principles. — Since  it  depends  on  the  will  of  each 
nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  not  to  carry  it 
on,  and  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  chooses  to  carry  it 
on(§  92),  the  right  of  commerce  is  evidently  a  right  of  mere 
abUity  {jiLS  mer<B  faevMatU\  a  simple  power,  and  consequently 
is  imprescriptible.  Thus,  although  two  nations  have  treated 
together,  without  interruption,  during  a  century,  this  long 
usage  does  not  give  any  right  to  either  of  them ;  nor  is  the 
one  obliged  on  this  account  to  suffer  the  other  to  come  and 
sell  its  merchandises,  or  to  buy  others : — ^they  both  preserve 
the  double  right  of  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  of  selling  their  own  wherever  people  are  willing 
to  buy  them.  Although  the  English  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  accustomed  to  get  wine  from  Portugal,  they  are 
not  on  that  account  obliged  to  continue  the  trade,  and  have 
not  lost  the  liberty  of  purchasing  their  wines  elsewhere.  (40) 
Although  they  have,  in  the  same  manner,  been  long  accustomed 
to  sell  their  cloth  in  that  kingdom,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
a  right  to  transfer  that  trade  to  any  other  country :  and  the 
Portuguese,  on  their  part,  are  not  obliged  by  this  long  custom, 
either  to  sell  their  wines  to  the  English,  or  to  purchase  their 
cloths.  If  a  nation  desires  any  right  of  commerce  which  shall 
no  longer  depend  on  the  will  of  another,  she  must  acquire  it 
by  treaty.  (40) 
{  96.  Impre.  What  has  been  just  said  may  be  applied  to  the  rights  of 
Mriptibmiy  commerce  acquired  by  treaties.  If  a  nation  has  by  this  method 
f '  ^Tt  procured  the  liberty  of  selling  certain  merchandises  to  another, 
iJJJJLr*  ^"  she  does  not  lose  her  right,  though  a  great  number  of  years 

(40)  The    perpetual    obligatioii     to  censured  by  some  as  evidently  adran- 

purchase  Port  wines  from  Portugal  in  tageous  to  Portugal  and  disadyantage- 

ezchange  for  British  woollen  cloths  was  ous  to  Great  Britain.    2  Smith,  W.  N. 

established  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  838  to  841 ;   Tucker    on    Trade,  356 ; 

Methuen,  a.d.  1703  (  so  called  because  and  1  Ghitty's  Commercial  Law,  619. 

concluded  by  Sir  P.   Methuen),  with  — C. 


Portugal:    a    treaty  which   has  been 
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are  suffered  to  elapse  without  its  being  used ;  because  this    book  i. 
right  is  a  simple  power,  ju9  merce  facuUatiSf  which  she  is  at  ^^^'  ^"'' 
liberty  to  use  or  not,  wheneyer  she  pleases. 

Certain  circumstances,  however,  may  render  a  different 
decision  necessary,  because  they  imply  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  right  in  question.  For  instance,  if  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  nation  granting  this  right  ^ranted  it  only  with  a  view 
of  procuring  a  species  of  merchanoUse  of  which  she  stands  in 
need,  and  if  the  nation  which  obtained  the  right  of  selling 
neglects  to  furnish  those  merchandises,  and  another  offers  to 
bring  them  regularly,  on  condition  of  having  an  exclusive 
privilege, — ^it  appears  certain  that  the  privilege  may  be 
granted  to  the  latter.  Thus  the  nation  that  had  the  right  of 
selling  would  lose  it,  because  she  had  not  fulfilled  the  tacit 
condition. 

Commerce  is  a  common  benefit  to  a  nation ;  and  all  her  i  97.   Of 
members  have  an  equal  right  to  it.    Monopoly j  therefore,  m™®'*®!*^®'' 
general,  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens.     However,  J^niMadesf 
this  rule  has  its  exceptions,  suggested  even  by  the  interest  of  with  exciu- 
the  nation :  and  a  wise  government  may^  in  certain  cases,  aive  pnvi- 
jnstly  establish  monopolies.     There  are  commercial  enter- ^•«*"- (*^) 
prises  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without  an  energy  that 


(41)  See  the  advantages  and  dis- 
adrantagea  resulting  from  eommereial 
eompaniea  and  foreign  tnonopolieSf  and 
npon  colonization  in  general,  1  Ghit- 
17*8  Commeroial  Law,  631  to  6S9 ;  and 
see  some  sensible  observations  on  the 
Impolicy  of  Exolnsive  Companies, 
Evans  on  Statntes,  Class  HI.  title  In- 
surance, p.  231.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in 
his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  o.  7, 
p.  379,  Ao.  and  Dean  Tucker,  in  his 
Essay  on  Trade,  67  to  71  (but  see  Id. 
40,  41),  admity  that,  to  induce  specu- 
lating and  enterprising  individuals  to 
embark  their  capitals  in  expensive  un- 
dertakings, probably  generally  bene- 
fieial  in  the  result,  but  which  oould 
not  be  pursued  by  single  individuals, 
it  may  be  expedient  originally  to  afford 
them  a  monopoly ;  but  that,  after  they 
have  acquired  a  liberal  profit,  the  trade 
ought  to  be  thrown  open.  Again, 
when  a  eountry  becomes  too  densely 
populated,  and  many  subjects  are  out 
of  employ  and  resUess,  then  there 
may  be  another  reason  for  encourag- 
ing the  creation  of  foreign  companies. 
A  celebrated  diplomatist,  and  an  acute 
observer  of  human  nature  (M.  Talley- 
rand), has  justiy  said,  that  the  art  of 
putting  men  into  their  proper  places  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  science  of  govern- 
ment; but  that  of  finding  the  proper 


place  for  the  diacontented  is  assuredly 
the  mo9t  difficult;  and  the  presenting 
to  their  imagination  in  a  distant  coun- 
try, perspective  views,  on  which  their 
thoughts  and  desires  may  fix  them- 
selves, is  one  of  the  solutions  of  this 
difficulty.  In  the  development  of  the 
motives  which  determined  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ancient  eolonie§  we 
easily  remark,  that,  at  the  very  time 
they  were'  indispensable,  they  were 
voluntary;  that  they  were  presented 
by  the  governments  as  an  allurement, 
not  as  a  punishment.  Bodies  politic 
ought  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
means  of  placing  to  advantage,  at  a 
distance  from  their  immediate  seat, 
that  superabxmdance  of  citisens  who 
from  time  to  time  threaten  tkeir  tran- 
guiUity,  Thus,  with  new  view  of  life, 
and  the  content  springing  Aram  the 
full  employment  of  the  aepiring  mind 
of  man,  and  under  the  influence  of  re- 
newed hope,  the  bad,  the  idle,  and  the 
turbulent  may  be  rendered  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  Our  coloniee,  then,  pre- 
sent such  a  field  for  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness,  such  a  scope  for  the 
noblest  purposes  of  philanthropy,  that 
we  eannot  be  led  to  think  their  inte- 
rests will  be  overlooked  by  a  wise  legis- 
lature or  government. — C. 
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BOOK  I.  reqairea  conBiderable  fimdsy  whieh  surpass  the  ability  of  in* 
cHAi*.  VIII.  (iiyiduf^]g.  There  are  others  that  would  soon  beoome  ruinous, 
were  they  not  conducted  with  great  prudence,  with  one  regu- 
lar spirit,  and  according  to  weU-supported  maxims  and  rules. 
These  branches  of  trade  cannot  be  indiscriminately  carried 
on  by  individuals :  companies  are  therefore  formed,  under  the 
authority  of  government ;  and  these  companies  cannot  subsist 
without  an  exclusive  privilege.  It  is  therefore  advantageous 
to  the  nation  to  grant  them :  hence  have  arisen,  in  different 
countries,  those  powerful  companies  that  carry  on  commerce 
with  the  East.  When  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces 
established  themselves  in  the  Indies  on  the. ruin  of  their  ene- 
mies the  Portuguese,  individual  merchants  would  not  have 
dared  to  think  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise ;  and  the  state 
itself,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  defence  of  its  liberty  against 
the  Spaniards,  had  not  the  means  of  attempting  it. 

It  is  also  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  whenever  any  in- 
dividual offers,  on  condition  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  privilege, 
to  establish  a  particular  branch  of  commerce  or  manufacture 
which  the  nation  has  not  the  means  of  carrying  on,  the  sove- 
reign may  grant  him  such  privilege. 

But  whenever  any  branch  of  conunerce  may  be  Left  open 
to  the  whole  nation,  without  producing  any  inconvenience  or 
being  less  advantageous  to  the  state,  a  restriction  of  that 
commei^ce  to  a  few  privileged  individuals  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  other  citizens.    And  even  when  such  a  com- 
merce requires  considerable  expenses  to  maintain  forts,  men 
of  war,  &0.J  this  being  a  national  affair,  the  state  may  defray 
those  exposes,  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  industry,  leave 
the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  merchants.     This  is  sometimes 
[  43  ]   done  in  England. 
i  98.   Ba-        The  conductor  of  d  nation  ought  to  take  particular  care  to 
J"T  ^^  ,    encourage  the  commerce  that  is  advantageous  to  his  people, 
attention  of  *^^  ^  suppress  or  lay  restraints  upon  that  which  is  to  their 
government  disadvantage.  (42)    Gold  and  silver  having  become  the  corn- 
in  this  . -^ 

respect  (42)  Thii  is   a  queationabU  poUcy.    126,  201,  204;   8   Id.   183;    Malihns, 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  196;  2  Paley,  Mor.  Phil.  400,  402; 
most  eminent  writers  on  political  econo-  8  Hnme,  Hist  403 ;  Sir  J.  Child  on 
my,  that  every  aetive  interference  of  Trade,  2d  part,  46,  81,  86,  132,  IM  to 
the  legislatore  with  its  subjects,  by  164;  and  Buchanan's  Observations  on 
prohibiting  or  restraining  any  partion-  Smith's  W.  of  N.  2d  ed.  vol.  4,  page 
lar  branch  of  honest  labour,  or  by  en-  156,  157 ;  Introduc  S  Lord  Sheffield's 
oouraging  any  particular  branch  at  the  Strictures  on  Navigation  System,  3 
expense  of  the  others,  whether  in  agri-  Adolph.  163,  and  see  ante,  chap.  6, 
culture  or  commerce,  has  uniformly  re-  and  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  4 
tarded  the  advances  of  public  opulence,    to  7. 

and  that  the  sound  policy  of  a  legislator  But  as  regards  the  encouragement 
is  not  to  impose  restrictions  or  regula-  or  discouragement  of  any  particular 
tions  upon  domestic  industry,  but  ra-  branch  of  trade,  there  is  another  mo- 
ther to  prevent  them  from  being  im-  tive  for  interference  which  powerfully 
posed  by  the  contrivance  or  folly  of  influences,  vis.  the  inereate  of  retenue, 
others.  See  2  Smith,  W.  N.  118,  for  whenever  the  luxury  or  other  wish 
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mon  standard  of  the  valijie  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  ■oo«  *• 
trade  that  brings  into  the  state  a  greater  quantity  of  these -^^flLZEi 
metab  than  it  carries  out,  is  an  advantaseous  trade ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  is  a  ruinous  one,  irhich  causes  more  gold 
and  silver  to  be  sent  abroad,  than  it  brings  home.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  The  ability  of  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  it,  consists  in  making  that  balance  turn 
in  favour  of  the  nation. 

Of  all  the  measures  that  a  wise  government  may  take  with  I  w.  Im- 
this  view,  we  shall  only  touch  here  on  import  duties.     When  ^  ^**^ 
the  conductors  of  a  state,  without  absolutely  forcing  trade,  ^ 
are  nevertheless  desirous  of  diverting  it  into  other  channels, 
they  lay  such  duties  on  the  merchandises  they  would  discou- 
rage as  will  prevent  their  consumption.     Thus,  French  wines 
are  charged  with  very  high  duties  in  England,  while  the 
duties  on   those  of  Portugal   are  very  moderate, — because 
England  sells  few  of  her  productions  to  France,  while  she  sells 
large  quantities  to  Portugal.     There  is  nothing  in  this  con- 
duct that  is  not  very  wise  and  extremely  Just;  and  France 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  it — every  nation  having  an  un- 
doubted right  to  make  what  conditionp  she  thinks  proper, 
with  respect  to  receiving  foreign  merchandises,  and  being  even 
at  liberty  to  refuse  taking  them  at  all. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THB  CARS  OF  THB  PUBLIC  WATS  OF  COMMTJlSriOATION,        ctap.  i». 
AND  THB  BIGHT  OF  TOLL. 

THE  utility  of  highways,  bridges,  canals,  and,  in  a  word,  { lOO.    va. 
of  all  safe  and  commodious  ways  of  communication,  cannot  ^^  ®'  ^^^^^ 
be  doubted.     They  facilitate  the  trade  between  one  place  and^"*^ 
another,  and  render  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  less  ex- 
pensive, as  well  as  more  certain  and  easy.     The  merchants 
are  enabled  to  sell  at  a  better  price,  ana  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference ;  an  attraction  is  held  out  to  foreigners,  whose  mer- 
chandises are  carried  through  the  country,  and  difiiise  wealth 
in  all  the  places  through  wUch  they  pass.     France  and  Hol- 
land feel  the  happy  consequences  of  this  from  daily  expe- 
rience. (44) 

of  the  people  introduoea  a  foreign,  or  and  export  duties,  boonties  and  draw- 

eyen  a  domeetio  article  to  greater  eon-  backs,  which,  since  Yattel  wrote,  have 

sninpUon,  a  moderate  charge  upon  the  become    extensive    branches    of   law, 

e,  though  in  a  degree  restrictive  upon  highly  important  to  be  studied.    See  i 


the  consumption,  will  in  general  be  a    attempt  of  the  editor  to  arrange  them, 
proper  tax.    Ibid.— C.  in  1  Chitty's  Gommeroial  Law,  Index, 

(43)  This  is  a  very  slight  allusion  to    titles  Import  and  Eaeport,-^, 
the  Tery  important  regulation  of  import       (44)  But     although,    since     Yattel 
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BOOK  I.        One  of  the  prindiHil  thines  that  ought  to  employ  the  at- 

CIAP.   XZ.     x^_x»__     _!•   xt_    * * ^        f^i^  y       x*^.       .t 1/.    "^         ^    .1 


tention  of  the  govemmeiit  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the 
i  101.  Duty  public  in  general,  and  of  trade  in  particular,  must  then  relate 
m  nrinth*  *^  ^^^  highways,  canals,  &c.,  in  which  nothing  ought  to  be 
re^ect^    "i^^glected  to  render  them  safe  and  commodious.     Francois 
one  of  those  states  where  this  duty  to  the  public  is  discharged 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  magnificence.    Numerous 
[  44  ]  patroles  everywhere  watch  over  the  safety  of  travellers :  mag- 
nificent roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion between  one  province  and  another : — Lewis  XIV.  joined 
the  two  seas  by  a  work  worthy  of  the  Romans. 
;  102.   ita       The  whole  nation  ought,  doubtless,  to  contribute  to  such 
righto  in  this  ^gfoj  undertakings.     When  therefore  the  laying  out  and 
respect       repairing  of  highways,  bridges,  and  canals,  woiQd  be  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state,  the 
government  may  obliffe  the  people  to  labour  at  them,  or  to 
contribute  to  the  expense.  (45)    The  peasants,  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  have  been  heard  to  murmur  at  the  labours 
imposed  upon  them  for  the  construction  of  roads :  but  ex- 
perience had  no  sooner  made  them  sensible  of  their  true 
interest,  than  they  blessed  the  authors  of  the  undertaking. 
J 108.  Fonn-     The  Construction  and  preservation  of  all  these  works  being 
tiJfri^htof  ***®^d^^  ^^^  great  expense,  the  nation  may  very  justly 
toU.  (t»)  ^   oblige  all  those  to  contribute  to  them,  who  receive  advantage 
from  their  use :  this  is  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  right  of 
toll.     It  is  just  that  a  traveller,  and  especially  a  merchant, 
who  receives  advantage  from  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or  a  road,  in 
his  own  passage,  and  in  the  more  commodious  conveyance  of 

wrote,  France  greatly  adranced  in  the  ply  of  proper  food  in  retun  for  his 

improvement  of  her  roads,  yet  England  labour. — G. 

has  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the        (46)  As  to  the  right  to  toll,  Ac,  see 

facilities  of  internal  interoonrse  by  new  Grotius,  b.  ii.  chap.  2,  J  li,  p.   164 ; 

canals,  railways,  and    other  improTC-  Paffendorif,  book  ilL  chap.  8,  {  6,  p. 

ments  sanctioned   by  the   legislature.  29,  SO;   1  Bla.  Com.  287;  1  Chitty's 

With  respect  to  which,  see  the  enact-  Commercial  Law,  103   to  100;  2  Id. 

ments  and  decisions,  2  Chitty's  Commer-  139,  140.    It  has  been  observed,  that 

oial  Law,  127  to  141.— 0.  of  all  the  taxes  with  which  the  inhabi- 

(45)  This  position  of  a  goremment's  tants  of  this    country  are    burdened, 

rii^t  to  obliff€  the  people  to  labour  on  there  is  perhaps  none  so  odious  as  the 

the  roads  as  thus  stated,  would  startle  turnpike   duty.     On  the  continent  no 

an  Engluihman,    In  England  there  is  such  interruption  in   teayelling  is  ez- 

no  such  direct  •power.    The  34  Geo.  3,  perienced,  and  tolls  have  been  abolished 

e.  74,  s.  4,  it  is  true,  requires  each  oc-  on  the  northern  side  of  the  metropolis, 

eupier  to  send  his  carts  and  horses,  and  London.    Lord  Byron,  in  his  eulogy 

labourers,  to  work  on  the  roads;  but  upon    English  roads,  humorously  ob- 
then,  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  he  is  sub- 


ject only  to  a  moderate  penalty,  just  «whatatei«uraiiMi^&taf^rftoiw4, 

sui&clent  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  hire  So  nMMth,  m  iev*i,  Mdi  a  ondeor  tbaviBK 

the  like  assistance  elsewhere:   and  as  '^~**'''"^*^!!f^!;"*'.i!!t.^ 

to  men,  even  a  pauper  is  subject  to  no  hu  toeh  iwca  est  ia  FbMtoa%iia>^  ike  lod 

penalty  for  refusing  to  work,  excepting  Hid  lou  hb  m  tontwy  ha  cnTiac 

that,  If  he  do  .0,  h.  will  not  then  be  'll^^tC^'^""'^ 
entitled  to  parochial  relief.    If  he  work,  cwt «.  TiVC 

he  is  entitled  to  pay  in  money,  or  sup- 
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ins  merchandise,  should  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  these    mkmt  l 
useful  establishments,  by  a  moderate  contribution :  and  if  the  ^'^''  ?* 
state  thinks  proper  to  exempt  the  citizens  from  paying  it,  she 
is  under  no  obligation  to  gratify  strangers  in  this  particular. 

But  a  law  so  just  in  its  origin  frequently  degenerates  into  {104.  AboM 
great  abuses.     There  are  countries  where  no  care  is  taken  o^t^J'rif*'^ 
of  the  highways,  and  where  nevertheless  considerable  tolls  ^^^^ 
are  exacted.     A  lord  of  a  manor,  who  happens  to  possess  a 
stripe  of  land  terminating  on  a  river,  there  establishes  a  toll, 
though  he  is  not  at  a  farthing's  expense  in  keeping  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  rendering  it  convenient.     This 
is  a  manifest  extortion,  and  an  iQfringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind.     For  the  division  of  lands,  and  their  be- 
coming private  property,  could  never  deprive  any  man  of  the 
right  of  passage,  when  not  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the 
person  through  whose  territory  he  passes.     Every  man  in- 
herits this  rignt  from  nature,  and  cannot  justly  be  forced  to 
purchase  it.  (47^ 

But  the  arbttrartf  or  customary  law  of  nations  at  present 
tolerates  this  abuse,  while  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  destroy  commerce.  People  do  not,  however,  submit 
without  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  those  tolls  which  are 
established  by  ancient  usage :  and  the  imposition  of  new  ones 
is  often  a  source  of  di0putes.  The  Swiss  formerly  made  war 
on  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  on  account  of  some  oppressions  of 
this  nature.  This  right  of  tolls  is  also  further  abused,  when 
the  passenger  is  obliged  to  contribute  too  much,  and  what 
bears  no  proportion  to^the  expense  of  preserving  these  public 
passages.  (48) 

At  present,  to  avoid  all  difficulty  and  oppression,  nations 
settle  these  points  by  treaties. 

(47)  This  position  requirea  explana-  1  Btirr.  292.     In  the  absence  of  sach 

tton  «nd  qmdillcation.    As  respects  »  ourtom  or  prescription,  no  right  to  ap- 

publlo   navigable  riTcr,  every  part  of  proaoh  a  river  over  private  gronndi 

the  navigable  stream  mast  ever  remain  eziflts.    Partkericke  v.  Mason,  2  Chitty'a 

free  and  open  from  its  oommunioation  Rep.  658 ;   Wyatt  v.  Thompton,  1  Esp. 

vith  the  sea  to  its  extreme  navigable  Rep.  252.     { Che$9  v.  Manoton,  Z  Watts, 

point;   but  the  absolute  right  to   ap-  Rep.  219;  Cooper  v.  Smith,  9  Serg.  A 

proach   it  on  each  side,  can  only  be  Rawle,  2ft. }    8o,  if  a  private  individnal 

by  public  and  general  ways.    Conse-  make  and  repair  a  bridge  over  a  river, 

quently,  if  an  individual  have  land  ad-  he  may  insist  upon  any  person  using 

joining    a  river,   he   may  reasonably  it  paying  him  a  toll,  as  ^in  the  instance 

refnse  permission  to  any  person  to  go  of   Putney   and    Fulham    bridge.    In 

pver  it  to  approach  the  river,  and  de-  these  cases  the  demand  of  an  exorbl- 

mand  any  sum  he  thinks  fit  for  the  tant  toU  may  be  illiberal,  bat  is  no 

penniasion,  unless  there  be  «  public  more  illegal  than  a  nation^'s  refusing, 

vay    over  it.     Nor   have    the    public  to  sell   its   superfluous  produce,  or  to 

any  right  at  common  law  to  tow  on  admit  free  passage  through  its  country, 

the    banka   of    an   ancient   navigable  The  right  to  pass  at  a  moderate  toU 

river;   BaU  v.  Herbert,  3  Term  Rep.  is  a  moral  but  imperfect  rights  anU, 

253 ;   though  it  may  exist  by  custom  }  91.— G. 
or  preacription.    Pierce  v.  Fawionherge,        (48)  See  n.  47,  ante. 
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OV  MONET  AND  EXCHANGE.  (49) 

)  105.   Bi.      IN  the  first  ages,  after  the  introduction  of  private  propertj, 
tobUshment  people  exchanged  their  superfluous  commodities  and  effects 
«©n«7-    £q|^  thxise  they  wanted.    Afterwards  gold  and  silver  became 
the  common  standard  of  the  value  of  all  things :  and  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  being  cheated,  the  mode  was  introduced 
of  stamping  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
with  the  figure  of  the  prince,  or  some  other  impression,  as  the 
seal  and  pledge  of  their  value.     This  institution  is  of  great 
use  and  infinite  convenience :  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  it 
facilitates  commerce. — ^Nations  or  sovereigns  cannot  therefore 
bestow  too  much  attention  on  an  affair  of  such  importance. 
)  100.  Duty     The  impression  on  the  coin  becoming  the  seal  of  its  stand- 
ff  the  nation  j^P^j  and  weight,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
^thwwpeot*^®  coinage  of  money  ought  not  to  be  left  indiscriminately 
to  the  ooin.  free  to  every  individual ;  for,  by  that  means,  frauds  would 
become  too    common — ^the  coin  would  soon  lose  the  public 
confidence ;  and  this  would  destroy  a  most  useful  institution. 
Hence  money  is  coined  by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of 
the  state  or  prince,  who  are  its  surety ;  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  a  quantity  of  it  coined  sufficient  to  answer  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country,  and  to  take  care  that  it  be  good,  that  is 
to  say,  that  its  intrinsic  value  bear  a  gust  proportion  to  its 
extrinsic  or  numerary  value. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  a  pressing  necessity,  the  state  would  have 
a  right  to  order  the  citizens  to  receive  the  coin  at  a  price 
superior  to  its  real  value :  but  as  foreigners  will  not  receive 
it  at  that  price,  the  nation  gains  nothing  by  this  proceeding ; 
it  is  only  a  temporary  palliative  for  the  evil,  without  effecting 
a  radical  cure.  This  excess  of  value,  added  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  to  the  coin,  is  a  real  debt  which  the  sovereign  con- 
tracts with  individuals :  and,  in  strict  justice,  this  crisis  of 
affairs  being  over,  that  money  ought  to  be  called  in  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  paid  for  in  other  specie,  according  to 
the  natural  standard :  otherwise,  this  kind  of  burden,  laid  on 
in  the  hour  of  necessity,  would  fall  solely  on  those  who  re- 
ceived this  arbitrary  money  in  payment,  which  would  be  unjust. 
Besides,  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  resource  is  destruc- 
tive to  trade,  by  destroying  the  confidence  both  of  foreigners 
and  citizens — ^raising  in  proportion  the  price  of  every  thing — 

(49)  The  modern  law  of  nations,  and  Id.  84  to  120 ;  1  Chitty's  Commeroial 

the  municipal  law  of  England^  as  to  Law,  683 ;  2  Id.  179  to  187,  and  statatei 

ooin,  bnUion,  and  money,  will  be  found  and  decisions  there  coUeeted. — C. 
collected  in  1  Bla.  Com.  276  to  280 ;  4 
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and  inducing  every  one  to  lock  up  or  send  abroad  the  good 

old  specie ;  whereby  a  temporary  stop  is  put  to  the  circulation . 

of  money.     So  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  and  of  every 

sovereign  to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  so  dangerous 

an  experiment,  and  rather  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  [  46  ] 

taxes  and  contributions  to  support  the  pressing  exigencies  of 

the  state.* 

Since  the  state  is  surety  for  the  goodness  of  the  money ;  107.  Their 
and  its  currency,  the  public  authority  alone  has  the  right  of  rights  in  thu 
coining  it.     Those  who  counterfeit  it,  violate  the  rights  of  »•?•«*. 
the  sovereign,  whether  they  make  it  of  the  same  standard 
and  value  or  not.     These  are  called  false-coiners,  and  their 
crime  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  nature. 
For  if  they  coin  base  money,  they  rob  both  the  public  and 
the  prince ;  and  if  they  coin  good,  they  usurp  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  sovereign.     They  wiU  never  be  inclined  to  coin 
good  money  imless  there  be  a  profit  on  the  coinage :  and  in 
this  case  they  rob  the  state  of  a  profit  which  exclusively  be- 


*  In  Bollard's  Treatise  on  Coin,  we 
find  the  following  obserr ations :  "It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  onr  kings 
debased  the  eoin,  they  kept  the  oircnm- 
stance  a  secret  from  the  people  : — wit- 
ness the  ordinance  of  Philip  de  Valois 
in  1350,  by  which  he  ordered  Tonmois 
Doublet  to  be  coined  2(L  5|^r.  fine, 
which  was,  in  fact^  a  debasement  of 
the  coin.  In  that  ordinance,  address- 
ing the  officers  of  the  mint,  he  says — 
*  Upon  the  oath  by  which  you  are  bound 
to  the  king,  keep  this  aflEsir  as  secret  as 
you  possibly  can,  that  neither  the  bank- 
ers nor  others  may,  by  your  means,  ac- 
quire any  knowledge  of  it;  for  if,  through 
you,  it  comes  to  be  known,  you  shall  be 
punished  for  the  oflfence  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  serve  as  an  example  to 
others.'" — The  same  author  quotes 
other  similar  ordinances  of  the  same 
king,  and  one  issued  by  the  Dauphin, 
who  goTemed  the  kingdom  as  regent 
during  the  captivity  of  King  John,  dated 
June  27,  1360,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
mint-masters,  directing  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  coinage  to  coin  white 
Denien  Id.  12gr.  fine,  at  the  same  time 
expressly  command  them  to  keep  this 
order  secret,  and,  "  if  uiy  persons  should 
make  inquiry  respecting  tiieir  standard, 
to  maintain  that  they  were  2d.  fine." 
Chap.  zxiz. 

The  kings  [of  France]  had  recourse 
to  this  strange  expedient  in  cases  of 
nrgent  necessity;  but  they  saw  its  in- 
justice.— The  same  Author,  speaking 
of  the  debsfiemeDt  of  coin,  or  the  va- 


rious modes  of  reducing  its  intrinsio 
value,  says — '<  These  expedients  are 
but  rarely  resorted  to,  because  they  give 
occasion  to  the  exportation  or  melting 
down  of  the  good  specie,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction and  circulation  of  foreign 
coin — praise  the  price  of  every  thing^^ 
impoverish  individuals— diminish  the 
revenue,  which  is  paid  in  specie  of  in- 
ferior value — ^and  sometimes  put  a  total 
stop  to  commerce.  This  truth  has  been 
so  weU  understood  in  aU  ages,  that 
those  princes  who  had  recourse  to  one 
or  other  of  these  modes  of  debasing  the 
coin  in  difficult  times,  ceased  to  prac- 
tise it  the  moment  the  necessity  ceased 
to  exist."  We  have,  on  this  subject,  an 
ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in 
May,  1295,  which  announces,  that, 
«The  king  having  reduced  the  coin 
both  in  fineness  and  weight,  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  obliged  to  make  a  farther 
reduction  in  order  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
— ^but  knowing  himself  to  be,  in  eon- 
science,  responsible  for  the  injury 
caused  to  the  state  by  such  reduction, 
— ^pledges  himself  to  the  people  of  his 
kingdom,  by  solemn  charter,  that,  as 
soon  as  his  affairs  are  retrieved,  he  wiU 
restore  the  coin  to.  its  proper  standard 
and  value,  at  his  own  private  cost  and 
expense,  and  will  himself  bear  all  the 
loss  and  waste.  And,  in  addition  to  thifl 
engagement,  Dame  Joan,  Queen  of 
France  and  Navarre,  pledges  her  reve- 
nues and  dower  for  the  same  purpose.* 
Note.  edit.  A.  d.  1797. 
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longs  to  it  In  both  CMes  they  do  ao  injury  to  the  boto- 
reign ;  for  the  publio  faith  bang  enirety  for  the  money,  the 
BOTereign  alone  has  a  right  to  hare  it  coined.  For  this  rea- 
son the  right  of  coining  is  pkced  among  the  prerogatives  of 
ma§€9tjfy  and  Bodinns  relates,*  that  Sigismand  Augustus, 
kinff  of  Pohmd,  having  granted  this  priyilege  to  the  duke 
of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1^3,  the  states  of  the  country  passed 
a  decree  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  king  could  not 
grant  that  privilege,  it  being  inseparable  from  the  crown. 
[  47  ]  The  same  author  observes,  that,  although  many  lords  and 
bishops  of  France  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  coining  mo- 
ney, it  was  still  considered  as  coined  by  the  king's  authority: 
and  the  kings  of  France  at  last  withdrew  all  those  privileges, 
on  account  of  their  being  often  abused. 
2 108.  How  From  the  principles  just  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 
one  nation  that  if  onc  n&tion  counterfeits  the  money  of  another,  or  if 
she  allows  and  protects  false-coiners  who  presume  to  do  it, 
she  does  that  nation  an  injury.  But  commonly  criminals 
of  this  class  find  no  protection  anywhere — all  princes  being 
equally  interested  in  exterminating  them.  (50) 

There  is  another  custom  more  modern,  and  of  no  less  use 
to  commerce  than  the  establishment  of  coin,  namely  exchange, 
AndtheUwB^P  ^j^^  traffic  of  bankers,  by  means  of  which  a  merchant  re- 
uenT'  ^^  immense  sums  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and,  if  he  pleases,  without  risk. 
For  the  same  reason  that  sovereigns  are  obliged  to  protect 
commerce,  they  are  obliged  to  support  this  custom,  by  good 
laws,  in  which  every  merchant,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner, 
may  find  security.  In  general,  it  is  equally  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  every  nation  to  have  wise  and  equitable  commer- 
cial laws  established  in  the  country. 


mayii^aro 
Another  in 
the  urtiolo 
of  ooin. 

{109.  Of 
ezcbangey 


*  ^  his  Bepnblio,  book  L  chap.  z. 

(50)  Thifl  ifl  a  sonnd  principle,  which 
ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  deny  ef- 
fect to  any  fraud  upon  a  foreign  nation 
or  its  subjects.  But  in  England  a  nar. 
row  and  immoral  policy  prevails  of  not 
noticing  frauds  upon  the  rerenue  of  a 
foreign  state.  Boaeh  ▼.  Edie,  0  Term 
Rep.  425 ;  Bowher  v.  Xairrenee,  R.  T. 
Hsdrdw.  198 ;  Holman  y.  Johnson,  Cowp. 
348;  Jamu  t.  Gather  wood,  3  DowL  A 
RyL  190.  { Cambiom>*9  Ex,  y.  Maffeet 
AMignee§,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  99.}  And 
■0  fax  has  this  narrow  doctrine  been 
carried^  in  disgrace  of  this  country,  that» 
in  Smith  y.  Mareonna^,  2  Peake's  Rep. 


81,  it  was  held,  that  the  maker  of 
paper  in  England,  knowingly  made  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  forging  assignats 
upon  the  same,  to  be  exported  to  France 
in  order  to  commit  fraud*  there  on 
other  persons,  might  recoyer  damages 
for  not  accepting  such  paper  pursuant 
to  contract  So  a  master  of  an  English 
ship  was  even  allowed  to  recover  sal- 
vage for  bringing  home  his  captured 
vessel,  by  deceptively  inducing  the  ene- 
my to  release  the  vessel  on  his  giving  a 
ransom  bill,  payment  of  which  he  took 
care  to  countermand  in  London.  2  Dod- 
son's  R.  74. 
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SBCOltD  OBJBCT  OF  A  GOOD  GOVBRKMBKr,— ^TO  PEOCTTRB  THB 
TRUB  HAPPmSSS  OF  THB  NATION. 

LET  vm  continiie  to  lay  open  the  principal  objects  of  a  good  { no.  A  n*- 
govemment.    What  we  have  said  in  the  five  preceding  cnap-^^'^^^^ 
ters  relates  to  the  care  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  Jj^^^^ 
people,  and  procuring  plenty  in  the  state :  this  is  a  point  of  happinen. 
necessity ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  a  na- 
tion.    Experience  shows  that  a  people  may  be  nnhappy  in 
the  midst  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  greatest  riches.    Whatever  may  .enable  mankind  to  enjoy 
a  true  and  solid  felicity,  is  a  second  object  that  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  government.    Happiness  is  the 
point  where  centre  all  those  duties  which  individnals  and  na-  x 
tions  owe  to  themselves ;  and  this  is  the  great  end  of  the  law 
of  nature.     The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  powerful  spring 
that  puts  man  in  motion :  felicity  is  the  end  they  all  have  in 
view,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  public  wiU 
(Prelim.  §  5).    It  is  then  the  duty  of  those  who  form  this 
public  will,  or  of  those  who  represent  it — ^the  rulers  of  the 
nation — ^to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  to  watch 
continually  over  it,  and  to  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  people  to  {  m*  in- 
seek  felicity  where  it  is  to  be  found;  that  is,  in  their  own"*™^®""- 
perfection, — and  to  teach  them  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  sovereign  cannot,  then,  take  too  much  puns  in  instruct-  [  48  1 
ing  and  enlightening  his  people,  and  in  forming  them  to  use- 
ful knowledge  and  wise  discipline.  Let  us  leave  a  hatred  of 
the  sciences  to  the  despotic  tyrants  of  the  east:  they  are 
afraid  of  having  their  people  instructed,  because  they  cnoose 
to  rule  over  slaves.  But  though  they  are  obeyed  with  the 
most  abject  submission,  they  frequently  experience  the  effects 
of  disobedience  and  revolt.  A  iust  and  wise  prince  feels  no 
apprehensions  from  the  light  of  knowledge :  he  knows  that  it 
is  ever  advantageous  to  a  good  government.  H  men  of  learn- 
ing know  that  Uberty  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  mankind ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  more  fully  sensible  than  their 
neighbours,  how  necessary  it  is,  for  their  own  advantage,  that 
*this  liberty  should  be  subject  to  a  lawful  authority: — ^in- 
capable of  being  slaves,  they  are  faithfiQ  subjects. 

The  first  impressions  made  on  the  mind  are  of  the  utmost  j  112.  Eda. 
importance  for  the  remainder  of  Kfe.     In  the  tender  years  «ation  of 
of  infancy  and  youth,  the  human  mind  and  heart  easily  re-  ^^^^ 
ceive  the  seeds  of  good  or  evil.     Hence  the  education  of 
youth  is  one  of  the  most  important  affairs  that  deserve  the 
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attention  of  the  government.  It  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
left  to  fathers.  The  most  certain  way  of  forming  good  citi- 
zens is  to  fonnd  good  establishments  for  public  education,  to 
provide  them  with  able  masters — direct  them  with  prudence 
— and  pursue  such  mild  and  suitable  measures,  that  the  citi- 
zens will  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  them.  How  ad- 
mirable was  the  education  of  the  Romans,  in  the  flourishing 
ages  of  their  republic,  and  how  admirably  was  it  calcidated  to 
form  great  men !  The  young  men  put  themselves  under  the 
/  patronage  of  some  illustrious  person ;  they  frequented  his 
house,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  and  equally  in^ 
proved  by  his  instructions  and  example :  their  very  sports 
and  amusements  were  exercises  proper  to  form  soldiers.  The 
same  practice  prevailed  at  Sparta ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
wisest  institutions  of  the  incomparable  Lycurgus.  That  legis- 
lator and  philosopher  entered  into  the  most  minute  details 
respecting  the  education  of  youth,*  being  persuaded  that  on 
that  depended  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  republic. 
;  113.  Arte  ^YTio  can  doubt  that  the  sovereign — ^the  whole  nation — 
and  sciences,  ^^gj^^.  ^  encourago  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  useful  inventions  that  strike  the  eye  of  every  be- 
holder,--4iterature  and  the  polite  arts  enlighten  the  mind 
and  soften  the  manners :  and  if  study  does  not  always  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  it  is  because  it  sometimes,  and  even  too 
often,  unhappily  meets  with  an  incorrigibly  vicious  heart. 
The  nation  and  its  conductors  ought  then  to  protect  men  of 
learning  and  great  artists,  and  to  call  forth  talents  by  honours 
and  rewards.  Let  the  friends  of  barbarism  declaim  against 
the  sciences  and  polite  arts ;— <let  us,  without  deigning  to  an- 
[  49  ]  swer  their  vain  reasonings,  content  ourselves  with  appealing 
to  experience.  Let  us  compare  England,  France,  Holland, 
and  several  towns  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  to  the  many 
regions  that  lie  buried  in  ignorance,  and  see  where  we  can 
find  the  greater  number  of  honest  men  and  good  citizens.  It 
would  be  a  gross  error  to  oppose  against  us  the  example  of 
Sparta,  and  that  of  ancient  Rome.  They,  it  is  true,  neglected 
curious  speculations,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge  and  art 
that  were  purely  subservient  to  pleasure  and  amusement ;  but 
the  solid  and  practical  sciences — ^morality,  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  war — were  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by  the 
ilomans,  with  a  degree  of  attention  superior  to  what  we  be- 
stow upon  them. 

In  the  present  age,  the  utility  of  literature  and  the  polite 
arts  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  as  is  likewise  the  neces^ 
sity  of  encouraging  them.  The  immortal  Peter  I.  thought 
that  without  their  assistance  he  could  not  entirely  civilize 
Russia,  and  render  it  flourishing.  In  England,  learning  and 
abilities  lead  to  honour  and  riches.     Newton  was  honoured, 
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^protected,  and  rewarded  while  liying,  and  after  his  death,  his    *^^  ^ 
tomb  was  placed  among  those  of  kings.     France  also,  in  this — ^^ — ^ 
respect,  deserves  particular  praise ;  to  the  munificence  of  her 
kings  she  is  indebted  for  several  establishments  that  are  no 
less  useful  than  glorious.     The  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences 
diffuses  on  every  side  the  light  of  luiowledge  and  the  desire 
of  instruction.     Louis  XY.  furnished  the  means  of  sending    ' 
to  search,  under  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle,  for  the  proof 
of  an  important  truth ;  and  we  at  present  know  what  was  be- 
fore only  believed  on  the  strength  of  Newton's  calculations. 
Happy  will  that  kingdom  be,  if  the  too  general  taste  of  the 
age  does  not  make  the  people  neglect  solid  knowledge,  to  give 
themselves  up  to  that  which  is  merely  amusing,  and  if  those 
who  fear  the  light  do  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  blaze  of 
science ! 

I  speak  of  the  freedom  of  philosophical  discussion,  which ;  ;ii4.  Frae- 
is  the  soul  of  the  republic  of  letters.  What  can  genius  pro-  do"»  o^  P^- 
duce,  when  trammelled  by  fear  ?  Can  the  greatest  man  *^*t  J^I^ito* 
ever  lived  contribute  much  towards  enlightening  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  if  he  finds  himself  constantly  exposed  to 
the  cavils  of  captious  and  ignorant  bigots — ^if  he  is  obliged  to 
be  continually  on  his  guard,  to  avoid  being  accused  by  innu* 
endo-mongers  of  indirectly  attacking  the  received  opinions  ? 
I  know  that  liberty  has  its  proper  bounds — ^that  a  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  an  eye  to  the  press,  and  not  to  allow  the 
publication  of  scandalous  productions,  which  attack  morality, 
government,  or  the  established  religion.  But  yet,  great  care 
eiiould  be  taken  not  to  extinguish  a  light  that  may  ^afford  the 
state  the  most  valuable'  advantages.  Few  men  know  how  to 
keep  a  just  medium ;  and  the  office  of  literary  censor  ought 
to  be  intrusted  to  none  but  those  who  are  at  once  both  prudent 
and  enlightened.  Why  should  they  search  in  a  book  for  what 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  p^t  into  it? 
And  when  a  writer's  thoughts  and  discourses  are  wholly  em-  [  60  1 
ployed  on  philosophy,  ought  a  malicious  adversary  to  be  list- 
ened to,  who  would  set  him  at  variance  with  religion  7  So 
far  from  disturbing  a  philosopher  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
the  magistrate  ought  to  chastise  those  who  publicly  charge 
him  with  impiety,  when  in  his  writings  he  shows  respect  to  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  formed 
to  give  examples  to  the  universe.  That  wise  people  carefully 
supported  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies  established  by 
law,  and  left  the  field  open  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 
Cicero — ^a  senator,  aconsul,  an  augur — ^ridicules  superstition, 
attacks  it,  and  demolishes  it  in  his  philosophical  writings ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  thought  he  was  only  promoting  his  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  his  fellow-citizens :  but  he  observes  that 
**  to  destroy  superstition  is  not  destroying  religion ;  for,"  says 
he,  '4t  becomes  a  wise  man  to  respect  the  institutions  and 
religious  ceremonies  of  his  ancestors :  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
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»6<yt  T.  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  admirable  order 
fkAT.  XI.  ^f  ^jj^  celestial  bodies,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  being,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
yeneration  of  the  human  race."*  And  in  his  Dialogues  on 
the  Nature  of  the  G-ods,  he  introduces  Gotta  the  academic, 
who  was  high-priest,  attacking  with  great  freedom  the  opinions 
of  the  stoics,  and  declaring  that  he  should  always  be  ready  to 
defend  the  established  religion,  from  which  he  saw  the  republic 
had  derived  great  advantages ;  that  neither  the  learned  nor 
the  ignorant  should  make  him  abandon  it:  he  then  says  to  his 
adversary,  ^'  These  are  my  thoughts,  both  as  pontiff  and  as* 
Cotta.  JBut  do  you,  as  a  philosopher,  bring  me  over  to  your 
opinion  by  the  strength  of  your  arguments:  for  a  philosopher 
ought  to  prove  to  me  the  truth  of  the  religion  he  would  have 
me  embrace,  whereas  I  ought  in  this  respect  to  believe  our 
forefathers,  even  without  proof."t 

Let  us  add  experience  to  these  examples  and  authorities^ 

Never  did  a  philosopher  occasion  disturbances  in  the  state, 

or  in  religion,  by  his  opinions :  they  would  make  no  noise 

among  the  people,  nor  ever  offend  the  weak,  if  malice  or  in* 

temperate  zeal  did  not  take  pains  to  discover  a  pretended 

venom  lurking  in  them.    It  is  by  him  who  endeavours  to  place 

[  51  ]   the  opinions  of  a  great  man  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 

worship  established  by  law,  that  the  state  is  disturbed,  and 

religion  brought  into  danger. 

{ 116.  LoTe     To  instruct  the  nation  is  not  sufficient : — ^in  order  to  conduct 

of  virtoe,     {^  iq  happiness,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  inspire  the  people 

rmoeof^'"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  virtue,  and  the  abhorrence  of  vice.     Those 

▼ioe,  to  bo    ^^^  *re  deeply  versed  in  the  study  of  morality  are  convinced 

osdted.       that  virtue  is  the  true  and  only  path  that  leads  to  happiness ; 

so  that  its  maxims  are  but  the  art  of  living  happily;  and  he 

must  be  very  ignorant  of  politics,  who  does  not  perceive  how 

much  more  capable  a  virtuous  nation  will  be,  than  any  other, 

of  forming  a  state  that  shall  be  at  once  happy,  tranquil, 

flourishing,  solid,  respected  by  its  neighbours,  and  formidable 

to  its  enemies.     The  interest  of  the  prince  must  then  concur 


*  Nam,  at  yere  loqaamnr,  snperstitio  f  Haram  ego  religionem  nullam  nn- 

ftua  per  gentes  oppressit  omninm  fere  qaam  oonteranendam  patavi:  mihiqBO 

aniinoq,  atque    omniom  imbeoUlitatem  ita  persaasi,  Romnlum  aaspiciia,   Na- 

ooonpavit. . .  •  multiim  enim  et  nobismet  mam    saoriB    oonetitutia,     fundamonta 

ipeU  et  nostris  profuturi  videbamar,  si  jecisse  noBtra  civitatis,  que  nunqaam 

earn  f^nditus  sustnlissemas.    Neo  vero  profecto   sine   sumina  placatione  Deo- 

(id  enim  diligenter  intelligi  volo)  sa-  rum  immortalinm  taiita  esse  potnisset. 

perstitione    toUendft    religio    tollitar.  Habee,  Balbe,  quid  Gotta,  quid  poDtifex 

Nam  et  m^jomm  instituta  tueri,  saoris  sentiat.     Fao    nuno    ego    inteUigam, 

oeremoniisque  retinendis,  sapientia  est :  quid  tu  sentias :  a  te  enim  philosopbo 

et  esse  praestantem  aliquam  aetemamqne  rationem  accipere  debeo  religionis ;  ma- 

naturam,  et  eam  suspiciendam,  admi-  joribus  autem  nostris,  etiam  nulla  ra- 

randamque  bominum  generi^pulohiitado  tione  reddita,  credere.    Ih  Natura  D0O- 

Tnundi,  ordoque  ocelestinm  cogit  oonil-  rum,  lib.  iiL 
t«ri.     De  Divination*!,  lib.  ii. 
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ifiih  his  duty  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  in  engaging 
him  to  watch  attentively  over  an  affair  of  such  importance. 
Let  him  employ  all  his  authority  in  order  to  encourage  virtue, 
and  suppress  vice :  let  the  public  establishments  be  all  directed 
to  this  end :  let  his  own  conduct,  his  example,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  favours,  posts,  and  dignities,  all  have  the  same  ten- 
dency. Let  him  extend  his  attention  even  to  the  private  life 
of  the  citizens,  and  banish  from  the  state  whatever  ik  only 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  th^  people.  It  belongs 
to  politics  to  teach  him  in  detail  the  different  means  of  attain- 
mg  this  desirable  end — ^to  show  him  those  he  should  prefer, 
and  those  he  ought  to  avoid,  on  account  of  the  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  execution,  and  the  abuses  that  might  be 
made  of  them.  We  shall  here  only  observe,  in  general,  that 
vice  may  be  suppressed  by  chastisements,  but  that  mild  and 
gentle  methods  alone  can  elevate  men  to  the  dignity  of  virtue; 
it  may  be  inspired,  but  it  cannot  be  commanded. 

It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  { 118.  Th« 
constitute  the  most  happy  dispositions  that  can  be  desired  bv  ^^^^^  ^ 
a  just  and  wise  irovernment.     Here  then  is  an  infallible  cri-^*"f®  .. 
tenon,  by  which  the  nation  may  judge  of  the  intentions  of  intention  of 
those  who  govern  it     If  they  endeavour  to  render  the  great  its  roien. 
and  the  common  people  virtuous,  their  views  are  pure  and 
upright ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  solely  aim  at 
the  great  end  of  governmenlH-the  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
nation.    But  if  they  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  spread 
a  taste  for  luxury,  effeminacy,  a  rage  for  licentious  pleasures 
— if  they  stimulate  the  higher  orders  to  a  ruinous  pomp  and 
extravagance — ^beware,  citizens !  beware  of  those  corrupters ! 
they  only  aim  at  purchasing  slaves  in  order  to  exercise  over 
them  an  arbitrary  sway. 

If  a  prince  has  the  smallest  share  of  moderation,  he  will 
never  have  recourse  to  these  odious  methods.  Satisfied  with 
his  superior  station  and  the  power  given  him  by  the  laws,  he 
proposes  to  reign  with  glory  and  safety ;  he  loves  his  people, 
and  desires  to  render  them  happy.  But  his  ministers  are  in 
general  impatient  of  resistance,  and  cannot  brook  the  slightest 
opposition :  if  he  surrenders  to  them-  his  authority,  they  are  [  62  ] 
more  haughty  and  intractable  than  their  master :  they  feel 
not  for  his  people  the  same  love  that  he  feels:  ^4et  the  na- 
tion be  corrupted  (say  they)  provided  it  do  but  obey."  They 
dread  the  courage  and  firmness  inspired  by  virtue,  and  know 
that  the  distributor  of  favours  rules  as  he  pleases  over  men 
whose  hearts  are  accessible  to  avarice.  Thus  a  wretch  who 
exercises  the  most  infamous  of  all  professions,  perverts  the 
inclinations  of  a  young  victim  of  her  odious  traffic;  she 
prompts  her  to  luxury  and  epicurism ;  she  inspires  her  with 
voluptuousness  and  vanity,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
betray  her  to  a  rich  seducer.  This  base  and  unworthy  crea- 
ture is  sometimes  chastised  by  the  magistrate ;  but  the  minis- 
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BOOK  r.    ter,  who  is  infinitely  more  guilty,  wallows  in  wealth,  and  is 
CHAP.  XI.  ijjygg^^^j  ^iii^  honour  and  authority.    Posterity,  however,  will 


do  him  justice,  and  detest  the  corrupter  of  a  respectable  nation. 
{ 117.  The  If  governors  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  the 
***^  ^  *^*  ^*^  ^  nature  lays  upon  them  with  respect  to  themselves,  and 
flon,  ought  ^^  ^^^^^  character  of  conductors  of  the  state,  they  would  be 
to  perfect  incapable  of  ever  giving  into  the  odious  abuse  just  mentioned, 
ito  under.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  obligation  a  nation  is  under 
'^tluL  *^  acquire  knowledge  and  virtue,  or  to  perfect  its  understand- 
*"  ing  and  will ; — ^that  obligation,  I  say,  we  have  considered  in  re- 

lation to  the  individuals  that  compose  a  nation ;  it  also  belongs 
in  a  proper  and  singular  manner  to  the  conductors  of  the  state. 
A  nation,  while  she  acts  in  common,  or  in  a  body,  is  a  moral 
person  (Prelim.  §  2)  that  has  an  understanding  and  will  of  her 
own,  and  is  not  less  obliged  than  any  individual  to  obey  the 
laws  of  nature  (Book  I.  §  5),  and  to  improve  her  faculties 
(Book  I.  §  21).  That  moral  person  resides  in  those  who  are 
invested  with  the  public  authority,  and  represent  the  entire 
nation.  Whether  this  be  the  common  council  of  the  nation, 
an  aristocratic  body,  or  a  monarch,  this  conductor  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  this  sovereign,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
therefore  indispensably  obliged  to  procure  all  the  knowledge 
and  information  necessary  to  govern  well,  and  to  acquire  the 
practice  and  habit  of  all  the  virtues  suitable  to  a  sovereign. 

And  as  this  obligation  is  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare,  he  ought  to  direct  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  vir* 
tues,  to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  end  of  evil  society. 
{ 118.  And       He  ought  even  to  direct,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  abili- 
to  direct  the  ^Jes,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  to  this 
imd^^rirtSM  gfcat  end ;  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  useful  to  the  indi- 
ofthedti-   viduals  who  possess  them,  but  also  to  the  state.     This  is  one 
ioni  to  th«   of  the  great  secrets  in  the  art  of  reigning.     The  state  will  be 
weifkre  of    powerful  and  happy,  if  the  good  qualities  of  the  subject,  pass- 
e  ■oeiaty.  ^^  beyond  the  narrow  spjiere  of  private  virtues,  become  civic 
virtues.     This  happy  disposition  raised  the  Roman  republic 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  glory. 
{ 119.  Love     The  grand  secret  of  giving  to  the  virtues  of  individuals  a 
for  theb      ^um  SO  advantageous  to  the  state,  is  to  inspire  the  citizens 
•owjwj.      ^tij  j^jj  ardent  love  for  their  country.     It  will  then  naturally 
^  ^8  ]   follow,  that  each  will  endeavour  to  serve  the  state,  and  to 
apply  all  his  powers  and  abilities  to  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  the  nation.     This  love  of  their  country  is  natural  to  all 
men.    The  good  and  wise  Author  of  nature  has  taken  care  to 
bind  them,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  the  places  where  they 
received  their  first  breath,  and  they  love  their  own  nation,  as 
a  thing  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected.     But  it 
often  happens  that  some  causes  unhappily  weaken  or  destroy 
this  natural  impression.     The  injustice  or  the  severity  of  the 
government  too  easily  effaces  it  from  the  hearts  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  can  self-love  attach  an  individual  to  the  affairs  of  a 
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country  where  every  thing  is  done  with  a  view  to  a  single  per-    book  t. 
son  ? — ^far  from  it : — ^we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  free  nations   ^^^^'  *'' 


are  passionately  interested  in  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of 
their  country.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  citizens  of  Rome  in 
the  happy  days  of  the  republic,  and  consider,  in  modern  times, 
the  English  and  the  Swiss. 

The  love  and  affection  a  man  feels  for  the  state  of  which  ^  120.  in 
he  is  a  member,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wise  and^ictividaaU 
rational  love  he^owes  to  himself,  since  his  own  happiness  is 
connected  with  that  of  his  country.  This  sensation  ought 
also  to  flow  from  the  engagements  he  has  entered  into  with 
society.  He  has  promised  to  procure  its  safety  and  advan- 
tage as  far  as  in  his  power :  and  how  can  he  serve  it  with  zeal, 
fidelity,  or  courage,  if  he  has  not  a  real  love  for  it  ? 

The  nation  in  a  body  ought  doubtless  to  love  itself,  and  desire  g  121.   in 
its  own  happiness  as  a  nation.     The  sensation  is  too  natural  the  nation 
to  admit  of  any  failure  in  this  obligation :  but  this  duty  relates  ^''Jtata  it- 
more  particularly  to  the  conductor,  the  sovereign,  who  ropre- J^^'g^^,"* 
Bents  the  nation,  and  acts  in  its  name.     He  ought  to  love  it  reign. 
as  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  to  prefer  it  to  every  thing,  for 
it  is  the  only  lawful  object  of  his  care,  and  of  his  actions,  in 
every  thing  he  does  by  virtue  of  the  public  authority.     The 
monster  who  does  not  love  his  people  is  no  better  than  an 
odious  usurper,  and  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  be  hurled  from  the 
throne.     There  is  no  kingdom  where  the  statue  of  Codrus 
ought  not  to  be  placed  before  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 
That  magnanimous  king  of  Athens  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
people.'*'     That  great  prince  and  Louis  XII.  are  illustrious 
models  of  the  tender  love  a  sovereign  owes  to  his  subjects. 

The  term.  Country^  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known :  g  122.   Do- 
but  as  it  is  taken  in  different  senses,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  finidon  of 
to  give  it  here  an  exact  definition.     It  commonly  signifies  the  *^®  **™ 
State  of  which  one  is  a  member :  in  this  sense  we  have  used  ®^°°*^- 
it  in  the  preceding  sections ;  and  it  is  to  be  thus  understood   [  54  ] 
in  the  law  of  nations. 

In  a  more  confined  sense,  and  more  agreeably  to  its  etv- 
mology,  this  term  signifies  the  state,  or  even  more  particularly 
the  town  or  place  where  our  parents  had  their  fixed  residence 
at  the  moment  of  our  birth.  In  this  sense,  it  is  justlj^  said, 
that  our  country  cannot  be  changed,  and  always  remams  the 
same,  to  whatsoever  place  we  may  afterwards  remove.  A 
man  ought  to  preserve  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  state 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  education,  and  of  which  his 
parents  were  members  when  they  gave  him  birth.  But  as 
various  lawful  reasons  may  oblige  him  to  choose  another  coun- 
try,— ^that  is,  to  become  a  member  of  another  society;  so, 


*  Hig  eonntry  being  attacked  by  the  sbonld  remain  Yictorions,  Codnu  diB- 
HeraclidaB,  he  eoninlted  the  oracle  of  gnised  himself,  and,  mshing  into  the 
Apollo ;  and  being  answered,  that  the  battle,  was  killed  by  one  of  the  enemy'f 
people  whose    ehief   ihoald    be    slain    soldiers. 
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when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  duty  to  onr  country,  the 
term  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  state  of  which  a  man 
is  an  actual  member ;  since  it  is  the  latter,  in  preference  to 
everj  other  state,  that  he  is  bound  to  serve  with  his  utmost 
efforts. 
;  123.  How  If  every  man  is  obliged  to  entertain  a  sincere  love  for  his 
■hamefu  country,  and  to  promote  its  welfare  as  far  as  in  his  power,  it 
is  a  shameful  and  detestable  crime  to  injure  that  very  country. 
He  who  becomes  guilty  of  it,  violates  his  most  sacred  en- 
gagements, and  sinks  into  base  ingratitude :  he  dishonours 
himself  by  the  blackest  perfidy,  since  he  abuses  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  treats  as  enemies  those  who  had  a 
right  to  expect  his  assistance  and  services.  We  see  traitors 
to  their  country  only  among  those  men  who  are  solely  sensi- 
ble to  base  interest,  who  only  seek  their  own  immediate  ad- 
vantage, and  whose  hearts  are  incapable  of  every  sentiment 
of  affection  for  others.  They  are,  therefore,  justly  detested 
by  mankind  in  general,  as  the  most  infamous  of  all  villains. 

On  the  contrary,  those  generous  citizens  are  loaded  with 
honour  and  praise,  who,  not  content  with  barely  avoiding  a 


{124.  The 
glory  of 
good  oiti- 
lens.  (51) 


failure  in  duty  to  their  country,  make  noble  efforts  in  her 
favour,  and  are  capable  of  making  her  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Exunpiof.  The  names  of  Brutus,  Curtius,  and  the  two  Decii,  will  live 
as  long  as  that  of  Kome.  The  Swiss  will  never  forget  Ar- 
nold de  Winkelried,  that  hero,  whose  exploit  would  have 
deserved  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  Livy. 
He  truly  devoted  his  life  for  his  country's  sake :  but  he  de- 
voted it  as  a  general,  as  an  undaunted  warrior,  not  as  a  su- 
perstitious visionary.  That  nobleman,  who  was  of  the  country 
of  Underwald,  seeing,  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  that  his 
countrymen  could  not  break  through  the  Austrians,  because 
the  latter,  armed  cap-a-pie,  had  dismounted,  and,  forming  a 
close  battalion,  presented  a  front  covered  with  steel,  and 
bristling  with  pikes  and  lances, — ^formed  the  generous  design 
of  sacrificing  himself  for  his  country.  "  My  friends,"  said 
he  to  the  Swiss,  who  began  to  be  dispirited,  ^'  I  will  this  day 
give  my  life  to  procure  you  the  victory :  I  only  recommend 
to  you  my  family :  follow  me,  and  act  in  consequence  of  what 
[  66  ]  you  see  me  do."  At  these  words  he  ranged  them  in  Ihat  form 
which  the  Romans  called  cunetts^  and  placing  himself  in  the 
point  of  the  triangle,  marched  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy ; 
when,  embracing  between  his  arms  as  many  of  the  enemy's 
pikes  as  he  comd  compass,  he  threw  himself  to  the  ground, 
thus  opening  for  his  followers  a  passage  to  penetrate  into  the 
midst  of  this  thick  battalion.  The  Austrians,  once  broken, 
were  conquered,  as  the  weight  of  their  armour  then  became 
fatal  to  them,  and  the  Swiss  obtained  a  complete  victory.* 

(51)  S«e    obiervfttioBB,   pott,  2  190,  1386.     The    Aostruu  army  conusted 

p.  92. — 0.  of  four  thousand  chosen  men,  among 

*  This  affair  happened  in  the  jwt  whom  wen  a  great  nnmber  of  prinoes^ 
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I. 

C«AF.  XW. 

CHAP.  xn. 

OP  PIETY  AND  RELIGION. 

PIETY  and  religion  have  an  essential  influence  on  the;  126.  Of 
happiness  of  a  nation,  and,  from  their  importance,  deserve  a  piety, 
particular  chapter.  Nothing  is  so  proper  as  piety  to  strength- 
en virtue,  and  give  it  its  due  extent.  By  the  word  Piety ^  I 
mean  a  disposition  of  soul  that  leads  us  to  direct  all  our 
actions  towards  the  Deity,  and  to  endeavour  to  please  him 
in  every  thing  we  do.  To  the  practice  of  this  virtue  all 
mankind  are  indispensably  obliged :  it  is  the  purest  source 
of  their  felicity;  and  those  who  unite  in  civil  society  are 
under  still  greater  obligations  to  practise  it.  A  nation  ought 
then  to  be  pious.  The  superiors  intrusted  with  the  public 
affairs  should  constantly  endeavour  to  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  their  divine  Master ;  and  whatever  they  do  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  this  grand  view. 
The  care  of  forming  pious  dispositions  in  all  the  people  should 
be  constantly  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  vigilance, 
and  from  this  the  state  will  derive  very  great  advantages.  A 
Berious  attention  to  merit,  in  all  our  actions,  the  approbation 
of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  cannot  fail  of  producing  excellent 
citizens.  Enlightened  piety  in  the  people  is  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  a  lawful  authority ;  and,  in  the  sovereign's  heart,  it 
is  the  pledge  of  the  people's  safety,  and  excites  their  confi- 
dence. Ye  lords  of  the  earth,  who  acknowledge  no  superior 
here  below,  what  security  can  we  have  for  the  puritjy  of  your 
intentions,  if  we  do  not  conceive  you  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  respect  for  the  common  Father  and  Lord  of  men,  and 
animated  with  a  desire  to  please  him  ? 

We  have  already  insinuated  that  piety  ought  to  be  at- ;  126.   It 
tended  with  knowledge.     In  vain  would  we  propose  to  please  o««J»*  to  ^ 
God,  if  we  know  not  the  means  of  doing  it.     But  what  a  J^Jiil'^falJw. 
deluge  of  evils  arises,  when  men,  heated  by  so  powerful  a  ^^^^ 
motive,  are  prompted  to  take  methods  that  are  equally  false   [  66  ] 
and  pernicious !     A  blind  piety  only  produces  superstitious 
bigots,  fanatics,  and  persecutors,  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  to  society  than  libertines  are.     There 
have  appeared  barbarous  tyrants  who  have  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  glory  of  God,  while  they  crushed  the  people,  and 

«oante,  and  nobQity  of   distingnislied  noblemen  of  the  best  families  in  Ger- 

raak,  aU    armed    from    bead    to  foot  many.     Hiatory  of  the  Helvetic    Con- 

The  Swiss  were  no  more  than  thirteen  federaeyt  by  De  Wattktiixb,  toI.  L  p. 

hundred  men,  iU  armed.    In  this  battle,  183.  — Tschudi. — Ettkbliit.  —  Schodr- 

tihe  duke  of  Austria  perished,  with  two  ler.  — RjiBXJLN.~[See    the    national 

thousand  of  his  forces,  in  which  nnm-  consequences  of  this  valour,  stated  poet, 

ber  were  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  I  190.  pp.  92-3.] 
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trampled  under  foot  the  most  sacred  laws  of  nature.     It  was 
from  a  refinement  of  piety,  that  the  anabaptists  of  the  six- 
teenth century  refused  all  obedience  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth.     James  Clement  and  Ravaillac,*  those  'execrable  par- 
ricides, thought  themselves  animated  by  the  most  sublime 
devotion. 
;  127.   Of       Religion  consists  in  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Deity  and 
religion  in-  ^j^^  things  of  another  life,  and  in  the  worship  appointed  to 
extern^     the  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being.     So  far  as  it  is  seated  in 
the  heart,  it  is  an  affair  of  conscience,  in  which  every  one 
ought  to  be  directed  by  his  own  understanding :  but  so  far  as 
it  is  external,  and  publicly  established,  it  is  an  affair  of  state, 
i  128.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  just  ideas  of 

Rights  of     Qq(J^  to  know  his  laws,  his  views  with  respect  to  his  crea- 
indiTiduaiB.  ^^^.^g^  j^j^^  ^j^^  ^j^^  f^j.  ^^ich  they  were  created.     Man  doubt- 
less owes  the  most  pure  love,  the  most  profound  respect  to 
his  Creator ;  and  to  keep  alive  these  dispositions,  and  act  in 
consequence  of  them,  he  should  honour  God  in  all  his  actions, 
and  show,  by  the  most  suitable  means,  the  sentiments  that  fill 
Liberty  of    his  mind.     This  short  explanation  is  suflScient  to  prove  that 
oonsoienee,  mg^j^  }g  essentially  and  necessarily  free  to  make  use  of  his 
own  choice  in  matters  of  religion.     His  belief  is  not  to  be 
commanded ;  and  what  kind  of  worship  must  that  be  which 
is  produced  bv  force  ?     Worship  consists  ,in  certain  actions 
performed  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  honour  of  God ; 
there  can  be  no  worship  proper  for  any  man,  which  he  does 
not  believe  suitable  to  that  end.     The  obligation  of  sincerely 
endeavouring  to  know  God,  of  serving  him,  and  adoring  him 
from  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  being  imposed  on  man  by  his 
very  nature, — it  is  impossible  that.  By  his  engagements  with 
society,  he  should  have  exonerated  himself  from  that  duty, 
or  deprived  himself  of  the  liberty  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  it.     It  must  then  be  concluded, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  and  inviolable  right. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  that  a  truth  of  this  kind 
should  stand  in  need  of  proof. 
;  129.  Pub.      But  we  should  take  care  not  to  extend  this  liberty  beyond 
lioe8tabliBb.[l;g  just  bouuds.     In  religious   affairs  a  citizen  has  only  a 

ngioii.**(635'  ^^^^^  *^  ^®  ^^®®  ^^^  compulsion,  but  can  by  no  means  claim 
that  of  openly  doing  what  he  pleases,  without  regard  to  the 
[  57  ]   consequences  it  may  produce  on  society.  (52)     The  establish- 
ment of  religion  by  law,  and  its  public  exercise,  are  matters 
of  state,  and  are  necessarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 


*  The  former  assassinated  Henry  IIL  to  hftTe  been  an  impostor,  and  a  mar- 

of  France ;  the  latter  murdered  his  suo-  derer  in  principle,  and  a  fanatio,  is  an 

eessor,  Henry  IV.  indictable  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

(62)  With  respect  to  these  in   Eng-  Rex  t.  Waddington,  1  Bam.  A:  Cress.  26. 

land,  and   ponishments  for  the  viola-  And  as  to  modem  regulation,  see  4  Bla. 

tion,  see  4  Bla.  Com.  41  to  66.    Bias-  Com.  448.— C. 
phemy,  or  a  libel  stating  our  Saviour 
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political  authority.    If  all  men  are  bound  to  serve  God,  the    ^^^  '■ 
entire  nation,  in  her  national  capacity,  is  doubtless  obliged  to 


serve  and  honour  him  (Prelim.  §  5). '  And  as  this  i^iportant^^**  "^^ 
duty  is  to  be  discharged  by  the  nation  in  whatever  manner  n^^nf 
efae  judges  Best, — ^to  the  nation  it  belongs  to  determine  what 
religion  she  will  follow,  and  what  public  worship  she  thinks 
proper  to  establish. 

If  there  be  as  yet  no  religion  established  by  public  antho-  j  iso.  when 
rity,  the  nation  ought  to  use  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  there  is  as 
know  and  establish  the  best.  That  which  shall  have  the  «•?■  J^V***" 
probation  of  the  majority  shall  be  received,  and  publicly  osta-jj.^^^  "' 
blished  by  law ;  by  which  means  it  will  become  the  religion 
of  the  state.  But  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  is  ob- 
stinately bent  upon  following  another,  it  is  asked — ^What  does 
the  law  of  nations  require  in  such  a  case  ?  Let  us  first  re- 
member that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right,  and  that 
there  •  must  be  no  constraint  in  this  respect.  There  remain 
then  but  two  methods  to  take, — either  to  permit  this  party 
of  the  citizens  to  exercise  the  religion  they  choose  to  profess* 
or  to  separate  them  from  the  society,  leaving  them  their 
property,  and  their  share  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the 
nation  in  common, — and  thus  to  form  two  new  states  instead 
of  one.  The  latter  method  appears  by  no  means  proper :  it 
would  weaken  the  nation,  and  thus  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  regard  which  she  owes  to  her  own  preservation.  It  is 
therefore  of  more  advantage  to  adopt  the  former  method,  and 
thus  to  establish  two  religions  in  the  state.  But  if  these  re- 
ligions are  too  incompatible ;  if  there  be  reason  to  fear  that 
they  will  produce  divisions  among  the  citizens,  and  disorder 
in  public  affairs,  there  is  a  third  method,  a  wise  medium  be- 
tween the  two  former,  of  which  the  Swiss  have  furnished  ex- 
amples. The  cantons  of  Glaris  and  Appenzel  were,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  each  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  pre- 
served the  Romish  religion,  and  the  other  embraced  the  Befor-t 
mation ;  each  part  has  a  distinct  government  of  its  own  for 
domestic  affairs ;  but  on  foreign  affairs  they  unite,  and  form 
but  one  and  the  same  republic,  one  and  the  same  canton. 

Finally,  if  the  number  of  citizens  who  would  profess  a  dif- 
ferent religion  from  that  established  by  the  nation  be  incon- 
siderable ;  and  if,  for  good  and  just  reasons,  it  be  thought 
improper  to  allow  the  exercise  of  several  religions  in  the  state 
— those  citizens  have  a  right  to  sell  their  lands,  to  retire  with 
their  families,  and  take  all  their  property  with  them.  For 
their  engagements  to  society,  and  their  submission  to  the 
public  authority,  can  never  oblige  them  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences. If  the  society  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that  to  which 
I  think  myself  bound  by  an  indispensable  obligation,  it  is 
obliged  to  allow  me  permission  to  depart. 

When  the  choice  of  a  religion  is  already  made,  and  there  is  1 131.  Whea 
one  established  by  law,  the  nation  ought  to  protect  and  sup-  ^•^  ^  " 
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greatest  importance,  wHhont,  however,  blindly  rejecting  the 
reKgion.  changcs  that  maj  be  proposed  to  render  it  more  pnre  and 
•  useful :  for  we  ought,  in  all  thingts,  to  aim  at  perfection  (§  21). 
But  as  all  innoyations,  in  this  case,  are  fnll  of  danger,  and 
can  seldom  be  produced  without  disturbances,  they  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  upon  slight  grounds,  without  necessity,  or 
very  important  reasons.  It  solely  belongs  to  the  society,  the 
state,  the  entire  nation,  to  determine  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  those  changes ;  and  no  private  individual  has  a  right  to 
attempt  them  %  Ins  own  authority,  nor  consequently  to  preach 
to  the  people  a  new  doctrine.  Let  him  offer  his  sentiments  to 
the  conductors  of  the  nation,  and  submit  to  the  orders  he  re- 
ceives from  them. 

But  if  a  new  religion  spreads,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  it  commonly  happens,  independently 
of  the  public  authority,  and  without  any  deliberation  in  com- 
mon, it  will  be  then  necessary  to  adopt  the  mode  of  reasoning 
we  followed  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  case  of  choosing 
a  religion ;  to  pay  attention  to  the  nmnber  of  those  who  follow 
the  new  opinions — to  remember  that  no  earthly  power  has 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  men, — and  to  unite  the 
maxims  of  sound  policy  with  those  of  justice  and  equity. 
{ ISJ.  Du-  We  have  thus  given  a  brief  compendium  of  the  duties  and 
ri^htT^f  th  "6^*®  ^^  ^  nation  with  regard  to  religion.  Let  us  now  come 
■orenign  **^  those  of  the  Sovereign.  These  cannot  be  exactly  the  same 
with  regard  fts  those  of  the  nation  which  the  sovereign  represents.  The 
to  rvUgion.  nature  of  the  subject  opposes  it ;  for  in  religion  nobody  can 
give  up  his  liberty.  To  give  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  those 
rights  and  duties  of  the  prince,  and  to  establish  them  on  a 
solid  basis,  it  is  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  distinction  we 
have  made  in  the  two  preceding  sections :  if  there  is  question 
of  establishing  a  religion  in  a  state  that  has  not  yet  received 
one,  the  sovereign  may  doubtless  favour  that  which  to  him 
appears  the  true  or  the  best  religion, — ^may  have  it  announced 
to  the  people,  and,  by  mild  and  suitable  means,  endeavour  to 
establish  it: — ^he  is  even  bound  to  do  this,  because  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  happiness  of 
the  nation.  But  in  this  he  has  no  right  to  use  authority  and 
constraint.  Since  there  was  no  religion  established  in  the 
society  when  he  received  his  authority,  the  people  gave  him 
no  power  in  this  respect ;  the  support  of  the  laws  relating  to 
religion  is  nb  part  of  his  office,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  au- 
thoi-ity  with  wnich  they  intrusted  him.  Numa  was  the  founder 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans :  but  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  receive  it.  If  he  had  been  able  to  command  in  that 
instance,  he  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  the  revelations 
of  the  nymph  Egeria.  Though  the  sovereign  cannot  exert 
any  atlthority  in  order  to  establish  a  religion  where  there  is 
none,  he  is  authorized,  and  even  obliged,  to  employ  all  hid 
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|Kyw6r  Co  hinder  tho  introduetioa  of  oae  whicb  he  judgcvs  per-  »oab  j. 
nieionB  to  morality  and  dangorous  to  the  Btate.  For  he  ought  ^^^'  ^?' 
to  preserve  his  people  from  every  thiag  that  laav  he  injurioiia 
to  theni;  and  so  far  is  a  new  doctrine  fropi  being  #.p  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  that  it  is  one  of  its  most  important  objects. 
We  shall  see,  in  th^e  fg^llowiog  a^tioftSy  what  are  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  prince  in  reg«ur4  to  ih^  religion  pablicly  es- 
tablished. 

The  prince,  or  the  conductor,  to  whom  the  nation  has  in-  { 133. 
trusted  the  care  of  the  government  and  the  exercise  of  the  Where 
sovereign  power,  is  obliged  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  *'**'Jj!','^ 
the  received  religion,  the  worship  established  by  Iftw,  and  has  ^j^^n. 
a  right  to  restrain  those  who  attempt  to  destroy  or  disturb  it. 
But  to  acquit  himself  of  this  duty  in  a  manner  equally  just 
and  wise,  he  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  character  in 
which  he  is  called  to  act,  and  the  reason  of  his  being  invested 
with  it.  Religion  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society ;  and  the  prince  is  obliged  to  have  an  eye 
to  every  thing  in  which  the  state  is  interested.  This  is  all 
that  calls  him  to  interfere  in  religion,  or  to  protect  and  defend 
it.  It  is  therefore  npon.this  footing  only  that  he  can  inter- 
fere :  consequently,  he  ought  to  exert  his  authority  against 
those  alone  whose  conduct  in  religious  matters  is  prejudicial 
or  dangerous  to  the  state ;  but  he  must  not  extend  it  to  pre- 
tended crimes  against  Grod,  the  punishment  of  which  exclu- 
sively belongs  to  the  Sovereign  Judge,  the  searcher  of  hearts. 
Let  us  remember  that  religion  is  no  farther  an  affair  of  state, 
than  as  it  is  exterior  and  publidy  established :  that  of  the 
heart  can  only  depend  on  the  conscience.  The  prince  has  no 
right  to  punish  any  persons  but  those  that  disturb  society; 
and  it  would  be  very  unjust  in  him  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  any  person  whatsoever  for  his  private  opinions,  when 
that  person  neither  takes  pains  to  divulge  them,  nor  to  obtain 
followers.  It  is  a  principle  of  fanaticism,  a  source  of  evils 
and  of  the  most  notorious  injustice,  to  imagine  that  frail  mor- 
tals ought  to  take  up  the  cause  of  God,  maintain  his  glory  by 
acts  of  violence,  ana  avenge  him  on  his  enemies.  Jjet  %u  only 
give  to  Bovereigna^  said  a  great  statesman  and  an  excellent 
citizen* — ^let  us  give  them,  for  the  common  advafUage,  the 
power  of  punishing  whatever  is  injurious  to  charity  in  so- 
eietg.  It  appertains  not  to  human  justice  to  become  the  aven- 
ger of  what  concerns  the  cause  of  God.f  Cicero,  who  was  as 
able  and  as  great  in  state  affairs  as  in  philosophy  an4  elo- 
quence, thought  like  the  Duke  of  Sully.  Ii^  the  laws  he  pro- 
poses relating  to  religion,  he  says,  on  the  subject  of  piety 
and  interior  religion,  ^'  if  any  one  transgresses,  God  will  re- 
venge it :"  but  he  declares  the  crime  capital  that  should  be 

*  The  Duke  de  SuUy;  see  his  Me-        f  Deorum  injarisB  diia  eune. — Taeit, 
noin  digested  by  M.  de  rBoliue,'yoI.  ▼.    Ann.  book  L  o.  73. 
pp.  136, 135. 
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•ooK  I.    oommitted  against  the  relisions  ceremonies  established  for  pnb 
"—  Tn^  Ij^  affairs,  and  in  which  the  whole  state  is  concerned.*     The 


CHAP. 


[  60  ]  wise  Romans  were  very  far  from  persecuting  a  man  for  his 

creed ;  they  only  required  that  people  should  not  disturb  the 

public  order. 

1 134.   ov      The  creeds  or  opinions  of  individuals,  their  sentiments  with 

jer»t8  of  hifl  respect  to  the  Deity, — ^in  a  word,  interior  religion — should, 

J*™^^^    like  piety,  be  the  object  of  the  prince's  attention :  he  should 


be  oaght  to  n^glo<^  ^0  means  of  enabling  his  subjects  to  discover  the  truth, 
•mpioj        and  of  inspiring  them  with  good  sentiments ;  but  he  should 
employ  for  this  purpose  only  mild  and  paternal  methods.f 
Here  he  cannot  command*^!  128).     It  is  in  external  religion 
and  its  public  exercise  that  his  authority  may  be  employed. 
His  task  is  to  preserve  it,  and  to  prevent  the  disorders  and 
troubles  it  may  occasion.     To  preserve  religion,  he  ought  to 
maintain  it  in  the  purity  of  its  institution,  to  take  care  that  it 
be  faithfully  observed  m  all  its  public  acts  and  ceremonies, 
and  punish  those  who  dare  to  attack  it  openly.     But  he  can 
require  nothing  by  force  except  silence,  and  ought  never  to 
oblige  any  person  to  bear  a  part  in  external  ceremonies : — ^by 
constraint,  he  would  only  produce  disturbances  or  hypocrisy. 
A  diversity  of  opinions  and  worship  has  often  produced 
disorders  and  fatal  dissensions  in  a  state :  and  for  this  rea- 
son, many  will  allow  but  one  and  the  same  religion.     A  pru- 
dent and  equitable  sovereign  will,  in  particular  conjunctures, 
see  whether  it  be  proper  to  tolerate  or  forbid  the  exercise  of 
several  different  kinds  of  worship. 
{ 1S5.   Of       But,  in  general,  we  may  boldly  affirm  that  the  most  cer- 
toiention.    tain  and  equitable  means  of  preventing  the  disorders  that  may 
(**)  be  occasioned  by  difference  of  religion,  is  a  universal  tolera- 

tion of  all  religions  which  contain  no  tenets  that  are  danger- 
ous either  to  morality  or  to  the  state.  Let  interested  priests 
declaim !  they  would  not'  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, and  those  of  God  himself,  to  make  their  doctrine 
triumph,  if  it  were  not  the  foundation  on  which  are  erected 
their  opulence,  luxury,  and  power.  Do  but  crush  the  spirit 
of  persecution, — ^punish  severely  whoever  shall  dare  to  dis- 
turb others  on  account  of  their  creed,  and  you  will  see  all 
sects  living  in  peace  in  their  common  country,  and  ambitious 
of  producmg  good  citizens.  Holland,  and  the  states  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  furnish  a  proof  of  this :  Galvinists,  Lutherans, 
Catholics,  Pietists,  Socinians,  Jews,  all  live  there  in  peace, 
because  they  are  equally  protected  by  the  sovereign ;  and  none 
are  punished,  but  the  msturbers  of  the  tranquillity  of  others. 


*  Qui  86cas  faxity  Deiu  ipee  rindez  gib,  lib.  L     'What  a   fine  lesson  does 

erit.  ....  Qui  non  p«raerit»  oapitale  this  pagan  philosopher  give  to  Chris- 

esto.— 2>s  Leffib,  lib.  IL  ti&ns ! 

t  Qoai    (religiones)  non   metn,   sed  (53)  See  the  modern    enactments,  4 

ea  conjancUone  qosB  est  homini    cnm  Bla.  Com.  440,  443 ;  Id.  52,  53,  iu  the 

Deo,  con^errandas!  pnto.     Cicero  de  Lc-  notes. — C, 
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If,  in  spite  of  the  prince's  care  to  preserve  the  established    book 
religion,  the  entire  nation,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  should 


I. 

CHAP.   XII. 


he  disgusted  with  it,  and  desire  to  have  it  changed,  the  sove-^  i3ft.  what 
reign  cannot  do  violence  to  his  people,  nor  constrain  them  in  ot^hTto  do 
an  affair  of  this  nature.     The  public  religion  was  established  wh^n  the  ^ 
for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  nation :  and,  besides  its  n»tion  is  re- 
proving inefficacious  when  it  ceases  to  influence  the  heart,  the  '"^^^®^  *? 
sovereign  has  here  no  other  authority  than  that  which  results  ^"?^*^ 
from  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  and  they  have  ^  *^^^"* 
only  committed  to  him  that  of  protecting  whatever  religion    [  61  ] 
they  think  proper  to  profess. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  just  that  the  prince  should  ?  ^'^^    Dif- 
have  the  liberty  of  continuing  in  the  profession  of  his  own  ^^7".'^®  ®^ 
religipn,  without  losing  his  crown.     Provided  that  he  protect  nowiepriJT 
the  religion  of  the  state,  this  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  prince  of 
him.     In  general,  a  difference  of  religion  can  never  make  *"»  crown, 
any  prince  forfeit  his  claims  to  the  sovereignty,  unless  a  fun- 
damental law  ordain  it  otherwise.     The  pagan  Romans  did 
not  cease  to  obey  Constantino  when  he  embraced  Christian- 
ity ;  nor  did  the  Christians  revolt  from  Julian  after  he  bad 
quitted  it.* 

We  have  established  liberty  of  conscience  for  individuals  1 1^^.   Da- 
(§  128).     However,   we  have  also  shown  that  the  sovereign  ^^■*°* 
has  a  right,  and  is  even  under  an  obligation,  to  protect  and  goyereign  * 
support  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  not  suffer  any  person  reconciled 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  or  destroy  it, — ^that  he  may  even,  ac-  ^»th  those 
cording  to  circumstances,  permit  only  one  kind  of  public  ?^  ^®  ■"'** 
worship   throughout   the  whole   country.     Let  us  reconcile  ^^^ 
those  different  duties  and  rights,  between  wliich  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  some  contradiction : — let  us,  if  possible, 
omit  no  material  argument  on  so  important  and  delicate  a 
subject. 

If  the  sovereign  will  allow  the  public  exercise  of  only  one 
and  the  same  religion,  let  him  oblige  nobody  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  let  no  subject  be  forced  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  worship  which  he  disapproves,  or  to  profess-  a  reli- 
gion which  he  believes  to  be  false ;  but  let  the  subject  on 
his  part  rest  content  with  avoiding  the  guilt  of  a  shameful 
hypocrisy;  let  him,  according  to  the  light  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, serve  God  in  private  and  in  his  own  house — persuaded 
that  Providence  does  not  call  upon  him  for  public  worship, 
since  it  has  placed  him  in  such  circumstances  that  he  cannot 
perform  it  without  creating  disturbances  in  the  state.  God 
would  have  us  obey  our  sovereign,  and  avoid  every  thing  that 

*  Wben  the  chief  part  of  the  people  nerertheless  Btill  retained  all  her  righte. 

in  the    principality  of  Nenfchatel  and  .The  state  oonnsel  enacted  ecclesiastical 

Vallangin  embraced  the  reformed  re«  laws  and  Constltations  similar  to  those 

ligion  in  the  sixteenth  centnry,  Joan  of  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Switzerland, 

Tlochhor;?,  their  sovereign,  continued  to  and  the  princess  gave  them  her  sanc- 

llrc  in  the  Koman  Cuthulic  faith,  and  tion. 
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BOOK  X.    jg^j  be  pemioioiis  to  society.    These  are  immntable  freeepiB 
.^■iL-E!i  q{  ii^Q  ]^yf  of  nature :  the  precept  that  enjoms  public  wor- 
ship is  conditioDaJ,  au4  dependent  on  the  effects  which  that 
worship  may  produce.     Interior  worship  is  necessary  in  its 
own  nature ;  and  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  it,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  most  convenient.    Public  worship  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  edification  of  men  in  glorifying  God :  but  it 
counteracts  that  end,  and  ceases  to  be  laudable,  on  those  oc- 
[  62  ]   casions  when  it  only  produces  disturbances,  and  gives  offence. 
If  any  one  believes  it  absolutely  necessary,  let  him  quit  the 
country  where  he  is  not  allowea  to  perform  it  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  0¥m  conscience ;  let  him  go  and  join  diose 
who  profess  the  same  religion  with  himself. 
;  139.   The      The  prodigious  influence  of  religion  on  the  peace  and  wel- 
©r  hT^to     ^*^®  ^^  society  incontrovertibly  proves  that  the  conductor  of 
have  the  in.^^^  ^^^^^  ought  to  havo  the  inspection  of  what  relates  to  it, 
speoUon  of  and  an  authority  over  the  ministers  who  teach  it.     The  end 
the  affain    of  society  and  of  civil  government  necessarily  requires  that 
^^nd*^^*^*'*'  ^®  ^^^  exercises  the  supreme  power  should  be  invested  with 
rHyover^   all  the  rights  without  which  he  could  not  exercise  it  in  a 
those  who    manner  the  most  advantageous  to  the  state.    These  are  the 
teaoh  it       prerogatives  of  majesty  (§  45),  of  which  no  soverei^  can  di- 
vest Umself,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  nation.    The 
inspection  of  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  the  authority  over  its 
ministers,  constitute,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  prerogatives,  since,  without  this  power,  the  sovereign 
would  never  be  able  to  prevent  the  disturbances  that  religion 
might  occasion  in  the  state,  nor  to  employ  that  powerful  en- 
gine in  promoting  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  society.    It 
would  be  certainly  very  strange  that  a  multitude  of  men  who 
united  themselves  in  society  for  their  common  advantage, 
that  each  might,  in  tranquillity,  labour  to  supply  his  necessi- 
ties, promote  his  own  perfection  and  happiness,  and  live  as 
bec(mies  a  rational  bemg :  it  would  be  very  strange,  I  say, 
that  such  a  society  shoiHd  not  have  a  right  to  follow  their 
own  judgment  in  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance ;  to  de- 
termine what  they  think  most  suitable  with  regard  to  religion ; 
and  to  take  care  that  nothing  dangerous  or  hurtful  be  mixed 
with  it.     Who  shall  dare  to  dispute  that  an  independent  na- 
tion has,  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others,  a  right  to  proceed 
according  to  the  light  of  conscience  ?  and  when  once  she  has 
made  choice  of  a  particular  religion  and  worship,  may  she  not 
confer  on  her  conductor  all  the  power  she  possesses  of  regu- 
lating and  directing  that  religion  and  worship,  and  enforcing 
their  observance  ? 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  management  of  sacred  things 
belongs  not  to  a  profane  hand.  Such  discourses,  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  reason,  are  found  to  be  only  vain  declamations. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  august  and  sacred  than  a  sove- 
reign ;  and  why  should  God,  who  calls  him  by  his  providence 
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to  vatch  over  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a  whole  nation,  de-  ^^^^„ 

prire  him  of  the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  spring  that ■ — - 

actoates  mankind  ?  The  law  of  nature  secures  to  him  this 
right,  with  all  others  that  are  essential  to  good  government ; 
and  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  that  changes  this  dis- 
position. Among  the  Jews,  neither  the  king  nor  any  other 
person  could  make  any  innovation  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but 
the  sovereign  attended  to  its  preservation,  and  could  check 
the  high  priest  when  he  deviated  from  his  duty.  Where  is  it 
asserted  in  the  New  Testament,  that  a  Christian  prince  has 
nothing  to  do  %ith  religious  affairs?  Submission  and  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  powers  are  there  clearly  and  expressly 
enjoined.  It  were  in  vain  to  object  to  us  the  example  of  the  [  63  ] 
apostles,  who  preached  the  gospel  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
sovereigns : — ^whoever  would  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules, 
must  have  a  divine  mission,  and  establish  his  authority  by 
miracles. 

No  person  can  dispute  that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  take 
care  that  nothing  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  sa^ty  of  the 
etate  be  introduced  into  religion ;  and,  consequently,  he  must 
have  a  right  to  examine  its  doctrines,  and  to  point  out  what  is 
to  be  taught,  and  what  is  to  be  suppressed  in  silence. 

The  sovereign  ought,  likewise,  to  watch  attentively,  in  order  i  ^^^-  ^* 
to  prevent  the  established  religion  from  being  employed  ^o^^^^^^^ 
sinister  purposes,  either  by  making  use  of  its  discipline  to  aboM  of  th« 

f  ratify  hatred,  avarice,  or  other  passions,  or  presenting  its  received  re- 
octrines  in  a  light  that  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  state.  *^k^®"- 
Of  wild  reveries,  seraphic  devotions,  and  sublime  speculations, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  to  society,  if  it  entirely  con- 
sisted of  individuals  whose  intellects  were  weak,  and  whose 
hearts  were  easily  governed  ? — ^the  consequences  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  the  world,  a  general  neglect  of  business  and 
of  honest  labour.  This  society  of  pretended  saints  would 
become  an  easy  and  certain  prey  to  the  first  ambitious  neigh- 
bour ;  or  if  suffered  to  live  in  peace,  it  would  not  survive  the 
first  generation ;  both  sexes,  consecrating  their  chastity  to 
Crod,  would  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  designs  of  their  Crea- 
tor, and  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  nature  and  of  the 
state.  Unluckily  for  the  missionaries,  it  evidently  appears, 
even  from  Father  Charlevoix'  ffistory  of  New  France,  that 
their  labours  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hu- 
rons.  That  author  expressly  says,  that  a  great  number  of 
those  converts  would  think  of  nothing  but  the  faith — that  they 
forgot  their  activity  and  valour — ^that  divisions  arose  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  &c.  That  nation  was,  there- 
fore, soon  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  conquer.* 

To  the  prince's  inspection  of  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 


♦  Hieioiy  of  New  Fraaee,  books  v.  vi.  tU. 
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BOOK  1.    religion  we  Ihivo  joined  an  authority  over  its  ministers :  'with- 
S^-^^'  ^"'  out  the  latter  power,  the  former  would  be  nugatory  and  inef- 

1 141.  The  f(jctual ; — they  are  both  derived  from  l^e  same  principle.     It 
lulhoiity  *  ^s  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  first  foundations  of  society, - 
over  the  mi-  that  any  citizens  should  claim  an  independence  of  the  sove- 
iiititera  of     rcigu  authority,  in  offices  of  such  importance  to  the  repose, 
religion.      ^^^  happiness,  and  safety  of  the  state.     This  is  establishing 

two  independent  powers  in  the  same  society — ^an  unfailing 
source  of  division,  disturbance,  and  ruin.  There  is  but  one 
supreme  power  in  the  state ;  the  functions  of  the  subordinate 
powers  vary  according  to  their  different  objects  :^-ecclesias- 
tics,  magistrates,  and  commanders  of  the  troops,  are  all 
[  64  ]  officers  of  the  republic,  each  in  his  own  department ;  and  all 
are  equally  accountable  to  the  sovereign. 

1 142.  Na-      A  prince  cannot,  indeed,  justly  oblige  an  ecclesiastic  to 
*^th**^t^*^**  preach  a  doctrine,  or  to  perform  a  religious  rite,  which  the 

**"  ^'  latter  does  not  think  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  But  if 
the  minister  cannot,  in  this  respect,  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
sovereign,  he  ought  to  resign  his  station,  and  consider  himself 
as  a  man  who  is  not  called  to  fill  it — two  things  being  neces- 
sary for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  annexed  to  it,  viz.  to  teach 
and  behave  with  sincerity,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  conform  to  the  prince's  intentions  and 
the  laws  of  the  state.  Who  can  forbear  being  filled  with  in- 
dignation, at  seeing  a  bishop  audaciously  resist  the  orders  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  so- 
lemnly declaring  that  he  thinks  himself  accountable  to  God 
alone  for  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted  ? 
g  143.  Rule  On  the  other  ha^d,  if  the  clergy  are  rendered  contempti- 
^  ^*  **^  •  h  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^^  power  to  produce  the  fruits  for 
r*«pect  to  '^^^^^  ^^^^  ministry  was  appointed.  The  rule  that  should 
•ooiesiutios.  ^^  foUowed  with  respect  to  them  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words : — let  them  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  esteem ;  but  let 
them  have  no  authority,  and  still  less  any  claim  to  inde- 
pendence. In  the  first  place,  let  the  clergy,  as  well  as  every 
other  order  of  men,  be,  in  their  functions,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  subject  to  the  public  power,  and  accountable  to  the 
sovereign  for  their  conduct.  Secondly,  let  the  prince  take 
care  to  render  the  ministers  of  religion  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people ;  let  him  trust  them  with  the  degree  of 
authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duty 
with  success ;  let  lum,  in  case  of  need,  support  them  with  the 
power  he  possesses.  Every  man  in  office  ought  to  be  vested 
with  an  authority  commensurate  to  his  functions ;  otherwise 
he  will  be  unable  to  discharge  them  in  a  proper  manner.  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  be  excepted  from  this 
general  rule;  only  the  prince  should  be  more  particularly 
watchful  that  they  do  not  abuse  their  authority ;  the  affair 
being  altogether  the  most  delicate,  and  the  most  fruitful  in 
dangers.    If  he  renders  the  character  of  churchmen  respecta- 
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ble,  lie  should  take  oare  that  this  respect  be  not  carried  to    *<^'  ^ 

Badk  a  saperstitions  Teneration  as  shall  arm  the  hand  of  an • 

ambitioiis  priest  with  a  powerful  engine  with  which  he  may 
force  weak  minds  into  whatever  direction  he  pleases.  When 
once  the  dergy  become  a  separate  body,  they  become  formida- 
ble* The  Romans  (we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
them) — ^the  wise  Romans  .elected  from  among  the  senators 
their  pontifez-maximtis  and  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
altar ;  they  knew  no  distinction  between  elerffy  and  laity ; 
nor  had  they  a  set  of  gownsmen  to  constitute  a  separate  class 
from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

If  Ae  sovereign  be  deprived  of  this  power  in  matters  of  !  i^   '^' 
religion,  and  this  authority  over  the  clergy,  how  shall  he  pi^  «jp*tai»*i<>n 
serve  the  religion  pure  from  the  admixture  of  any  thing  con-^  ^^ 
trary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?   How  can  he  cause  it  to  be  agtabibh  iii« 
constantly  taught  and  practised  in  the  manner  most  conducive  soTenigiii'B 
to  the  public  welfare  ?  and,  especially,  how  can  he  prevent  ^^^^  ™    . 
the  dkorders  it  may  occasion,  either  by  its  doctrines,  or  theJJJ|^** 
manner  in  which  its  discipline  is  exerted  ?    These  cares  and   r  55  1 
duties  can  only  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  nothing  can  dis- 
pense with  his  discharging  them. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  eccle-Anfhoritiea 
siastical  affairs,  have  been  constantly  and  faithfully  defended  •nd«»™- 
by  the  parliaments  of  France.  The  wise  and  learned  magis-P^*'* 
trates,  of  whom  those  illustrious  bodies  are  composed,  are 
sensible  of  the  maxims  which  sound  reason  dictates  on  this 
subject.  They  know  how  important  it  is  not  to  suffer  an 
affidr  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  so  extensive  in  its  connections 
and  influence,  and  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  tt^e  public  authority. — What! 
Shall  ecclesiastics  presume  to  propose  to  the  people,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  some  obscure  and  useless  dogma,  which  con- 
stitates  no  essential  part  of  the  received  religion  ? — shall  they 
exclude  from  the  church,  and  defame  those  who  do  not  show 
a  blind  obedience  ? — shall  they  refuse  them  the  sacraments, 
and  even  the  rites  of  burial  ? — and  shall  not  the  prince  have 
power  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  preserve  the  kingdom  from 
a  dangerous  schism  ? 

The  kings  of  England  have  asserted  the  prerogatives  of 
their  crown :  they  have  caused  themselves  to  be  aclmowledged 
heads  of  the  church :  and  this  regulation  is  equally  approved 
by  reason  and  sound  policy,  and  is  also  conformable  to  ancient 
custom.  The  first  Christian  emperors  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  heads  of  the  church ;  they  made  laws  on  subjects 
relating  to  it,*-— summoned  councils,  and  presided  in  them, — 
appointed  and  deposed  bishops,  &c.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  wise  republics,  whose  sovereigns,  knowing  the  full  extent 
of  the  supreme  authority,  have  rendered  Uie  ministers  of 


*  See  the  Thm>dtm<m  Cade, 
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BOOK  I.    religion  subject  to  it,  mthont  offering  violence  to  their  con- 
^^^*  "''-  sciences.     They  have  prepared  a  formulary  of  the  doctrines 
that  are  to  be  preached,  and  published  laws  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  such  as  they  would  have  it  exercised  in  the  coun- 
tries under  their  jurisdiction, — ^in  order  that  those  who  will 
not  conform  to  these  establishments  may  not  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church.     They  keep  all  the  min- 
isters of  religion  in  a  lawful  depen({ence,  and  suffer  no  exertion 
of  church  discipline  but  under  their  own  authority.     It  is  not 
probable  that  religion  will  ever  occasion  disturbances  in  these 
republics. 
{ 145.   Per-     If  Coustantinc  and  his  successors  had  caused  themselves 
nioiou  oon-  to  be  formally  acknowledged  heads  of  the  church, — and  if 
MquencM     Christian  kings  and  princes  had,  in  this  instance,  blown  how 

of  tik6  oon-  ••i»i^  •  111  ^1 

toary  opi-    ^  maintain  the  rights  of  sovereignty, — ^would  the  world  ever 
ftion.  have  witnessed  those  horrid  disorders  produced  by  the  pride 

and  ambition  of  some  popes  and  ecclesiastics^  emboldened  by 
[  66  ]  the  weakness  of  princes,  and  supported  by  the  superstition 
of  the  people, — ^rivers  of  blood  shed  in  the  quarrels  of  monks, 
about  speculative  questions  that  were  often  unintelligible  and 
almost  always  as  useless  to  the  salvation  of  souls  as  in  them- 
selves indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  society — citiiens  and  even 
brothers  armed  against  each  other, — subjects  excited  to  revolt, 
and  kings  hurled  from  their  thrones  ?  Tantum  religio  patuit 
tuadere  malamm  !  The  history  of  the  emperors  Henry  IV., 
Frederick  I.,  Frederick  II.,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  is  well  mown. 
Was  it  not  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastics, — ^was  it  not 
that  system  in  which  the  affairs  of  religion  are  submitted  to  a 
foreign  power, — ^that  plunged  France  into  the  horrors  of  the 
league,  and  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  her  kings?  Had  it  not  been  for  that  strange  and  danger- 
ous system,  would  a  foreigner,  Pope  Sextus  V^,  have  under- 
taken to  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
declared  the  lawful  heir  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown? 
Would  the  world  have  seen,  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,*  the  succession  to  the  crown  rendered  uncertain  by  a 
bare  informality — the  want  of  a  dispensation,  whose  validity 
was  disputed,  and  which  a  foreign  prelate  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  granting  ?  Would  that  same  foreigner  have  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  power  of  pronouncing  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  of  a  king  ?  Would  kings  have  been  assassinated 
in  consequence  of  a  detestable  doctrine  ?t  Would  a  part  of 
France  have  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  best  of  their 
kings,^  until  he  had  received  absolution  from  Rome  ?.  And, 
would  many  other  princes  have  been  unable  to  give  a  solid 

*  In  England  under  Heniy  VIIL  %  Thongh  Homy  IV.  retomed  to  the 

f  Henry  XXL  and  Heniy  IV.  anas-  Romish   religion,  a  great   namber  of 

rinated  bj  fknatics,  who  thought  thej  Catholics  did  not  dare  to  aoknowledgo 

were  aerring  God  and  the  church  by  him  until  he  had  reoeived  the  pope's 

stabbing  their  king.  absolution. 
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peace  to  their  people,  because  no  decision  could  be  formed    book  e. 
within  their  own  dominions  on  articles  or  conditions  in  which  ^*^^'  ™:. 
religion  was  interested  ?* 

Ail  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject,  so  evidently  flows  ;i4«.  Th« 
from  the  notions  of  independence  and  sovereignty,  that  it  will*^^"*!  p«r- 
never  be  disputed  by  any  honest  man  who  endeavours  to  rea-^"^^^*^^ 
son  justly.     If  a  state  cannot  finally  determine  every  thing  ^^f^i^^* 
relating  to  religion,  the  na;tion  is  not  free,  and  the  prinoe  ispopM. 
but  half  a  sovereign.  There  is  no  medium  in  this  case ;  either 
each  state  must,  within  its  own  territories,  possess  supreme 
power  in  tMs  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  or  we  must 
adopt  the  sjstem  of  Boniface  YIIL,  and  consider  all  Roman 
Catholic  countries  as  forming  only  one  state,  of  which  the 
pope  shall  be  the  supreme  head,  and  the  kings  subordinate 
administrators  of  temporal  affairs,  each  in  his  province, — 
nearly  as  the  sultans  were  formerly  under  the  authority  of  the 
caliphs.    We  know  that  the  above-mentioned  pope  had  the 
presumption  to  write  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  Scire 
te  volumua^  quod  in  9piritualihuB  et  temparalUms  nobis  st^besf  [  67  ] 
— ''We  would  have  thee  know  that  thou  art  subject  to  us  as 
well  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals/'    And  we  may  see  in  the 
canon  law^  his  famous  bull  Unam  Banetam^  in  which  he  at- 
tributes to  the  church  two  swords,  or  a  double  power,  spiritual 
and  temporal,— condenms  those  who  think  otherwise,  as  men, 
who,  after  the  example  of  the  Monicheans,  establish  two 
principles, — ^and  finally  declares,  that  it  is  an  article  offaitk, 
necessary  to  salvation^  to  believe  that  every  hwman  creature  is 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff. % 

We  shall  consider  the  enormous  power  of  the  popes  as  the 
first  abuse  that  sprung  from  this  system,  which  divests  sove- 
reigns of  their  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  This  power 
in  a  foreign  court  directly  militates  against  the  independence 

*  Many  kings  of  France  in  the  oivil  posed  him.    In  Bhort,  here  are  the  ex- 
wars  on  acoonnt  of  religion.  pressions  he  made  use  of  in  addressing 
t  Tftrr€tin*  MiH.  Eeeletiaat,  Oompen-  the  connoil  aasemhled  at  Rome  on  the 
dium,  p.  182.     Where    may  also    be  oocaeion:  <<Agito  nnno,  qvsBso,  patrea 
seen  the  resolate  answer  of  the  king  et  principes  sanotissimi,  nt  omnis  mnn- 
of  France.  das  intelligat  et  cognoscat,  quia  si  po- 
ll Extravag.  Commun,  lib.  L  tit  De  testis  in  ccelo  ligare  et  solvere,  potestis 
Majoriiaie  df  ObedienHa.  in   tern   imperia,  regna,    prineipatu, 
2  Gregory  VIL  endeavoiired  to  ran-  docatos,  marohias,  oomitatm,  et  oani- 
der  almost   all  the  states   of  Enrope  nm  hominnm  possessiones,  pro  mentis 
tribatary  to  him.    He  maintained  that  tollere  anicuiqae  et  coneedere."    Na- 
Hungary,    Bahnatiay     Russia,    Spain,  tal,  Alex.  DUtrU  HUU  Eecl.  s.  xi.  and 
and  Cornea,  were  absolutely  his  pro-  xii.  p.  884. 

perty,  aa.Booeessor  to  St  Peter,  or  wero  The  eaaon  law  boldly  deeidM  that 

feudatory  dependeneieB  of  the  holy  see.  the  regal  power  is  subordinate  to  tha 

Grbo.    JE^e.    CbneiL    vol.    tL    Edit  priesthood.     ''Imperinm    non    prssest 

Harduin. — He  summoned  the  emperor  sacerdotio,  sed  subest^  et  ei  obedire  te- 

Heniy  IV.  to  appear  before  him,  and  netur."    Rubric,  oh.  ri.  Ih  Major,  el 

make  his  defence  against  the  accosa-  Obed,    <<Et  est  multom  allegabile,"  is 

tions  of  some  of  his  subjects :  and,  on  the  oomplaisant  remark  of  the  write-* 

the  emperor's  nonnsompliance,  he  de-  of  the  article. 
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*<x>K  I*  of  nations  and  the  Bovereignty  of  princee.  It  is  capable  of 
oaAP.  xn.  ^y^rtupjj^  1^  g^^ .  1^^  whererer  it  is  acknowledged,  the 
sovereign  finds  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  anthoritf  in  sach 
a  manner  as  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  We 
have  already,  in  the  last  section,  given  several  remarkable 
instances  of  this ;  and  history  presents  others  without  nomber. 
The  senate  of  Sweden  having  condemned  Trollins,  archbishop 
of  Upeal,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion,  to  be  degraded  from  his 
see,  and  to  end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  pope  Leo  X.  had  the 
audacity  to  exconminnicate  the  administrator  Steno  and  the 
whole  senate,  and  sentenced  them  to  rebuild,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, a  fortress  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  demolish^  and  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats  to  the  deposed  prelate.*  The  barbarous  ChristierD, 
king  of  Denmark,.took  advantage  of  this  decree,  to  lay  waste 
the  territories  of  Sweden,  and  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  nobility.  Paul  Y.  thundered  out  an  inter- 
dict against  Venice,  on  account  of  some  very  wise  laws  made 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  city,  but  which  dis- 
pleased that  pontiff,  who  thus  threw  the  republic  into  an  em- 
barrassment, from  which  all  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the 
[  68  ]  senate  found  it' difficult  to  extricate  it.  Pius  Y.,  in  his  bull, 
In  Ocena  Dominij  of  the  year  1567,  declares,  that  all  princes 
who  shall  introduce  into  their  dominions  anv  new  taxes,  of 
what  nature  soever  they  be,  or  shall  increase  the  ancient  ones, 
without  having  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see, 
are  tjpso  facto-  excommunicated.  Is  not  this  a  direct  attack 
on  the  independence  of  nations,  and  a  subversion  of  the  aur 
thority  of  sovereigns  ? 

In  those  unhappy  times,  those  dark  ages  that  preceded 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  Reformation,  the  popes  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  actions  of  princes,  under  the  pretence 
of  conscience — ^to  judge  of  the  validity  of  their  treaties — ^to 
break  their  alliances,  and  declare  them  null  and  void.  But 
those  attempts  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  even  in  a 
country  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  then  possessed 
valour  alone,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  knowledge.  The 
pope's  nuncio,  in  order  to  detach  the  Swiss  from  the  interests 
of  France,  published  a  monitory  against  all  those  cantons 
that  Savoured  Charles  YIII.,  declaring  them  excommunicated, 
if  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  they  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  and  enter  into  the  confederacy  which 
was  formed  against  him ;  but  the  Swiss  opposed  this  act,  by 
protesting  against  it  as  an  iniquitous  abuse,  and  caused  their 
protest  to  be  publicly  posted  up  in  all  the  places  under  their 
jurisdiction :  thus  showing  their  contempt  for  a  proceeding 
that  was  equally  absurd  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  sove- 

*  Histwry  of  the  Eeoohttioiu  in  Stcedan. 
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ragns.*    We  shall  mention  eeyeral  other  sinular  sttemptSy    book  t. 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  fiiith  of  treaties.  chap,  xh. 

This  power  in  the  popes  has  given  birth  to  another  abuse,  i  147. 
that  deserves  the  utmost  attention  from  a  wise  government.  ^'  I™PJ«*- 
We  see  several  countries  in  which  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and^^^^^*^" 
all  the  higher  benefices,  are  distributed  by  a  foreign  power — femdbyA 
by  the  pope — ^who  bestows  them  on  his  creatures,  and  very  foreign 
often  on  men  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  state.     This  practice  v^^^r. 
is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  nation's  rights,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  policy.    A  nation  ought  not  to  suffer  fo- 
reigners to  dictate  laws  to  her,  to  interfere  in  her  concerns, 
or  deprive  her  of  her  natural  advantages;  and  yet,  how  does 
it  happen  that  so  many  states  still  tamely  suffer  a  foreigner 
to  dispose  of  posts  and  employments  of  the  highest  importance 
to  their  peace  and  happiness?    The  princes  who  consented 
to  the  introduction  of  so  enormous  an  abuse  were  equally 
wanting  to  themselves  and  their  people.     In  our  times,  the 
court  of  Spain  has  been  obliged  to  expend  immense  sums,  in 
order  to  recover,  without  danger,  the  peaceable  possession  of 
a  riffht  which  essentially  belonged  to  the  nation  or  its  head. 

KYen  in  those  states  whose  sovereigns  have  preserved  so  { 148. 
important  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  abuse  in  a  great  ^*  Powerfu 
measure  subsists.    The  sovereicn  nominates,  indeed,  to  bishop-  "*^j|^^  ^^ 
rics  and  great  benefices;  but  his  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  rfonign 
enable  the  persons  nominated  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  their  oonrt 
functions ;  thev  must  also  have  bulls  from  Bome.f    By  this   [  69  ] 
and  a  thousand  other  links  of  attachment,  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  in  those  countries  still  depend  on  the  court  of 
Rome ;  from  it  they  expect  dignities ;  from  it  that  purple, 
which,  according  to  the  proud  pretensions  of  those  who  are 
invested  with  it,  renders  them  equal  to  sovereigns.     From  the 
resentment  of  that  court  they  have  every  thing  to  fear ;  and 
of  course  we  see  them  almost  invariably  disposed  to  gratify 
it  on  every  occasion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Rome 
supports  those  clergy  with  all  her  might,  assists  them  by  her 
politics  and  credit,  protects  them  aeainst  their  enemies,  and 
against  those  who  would  set  bounds  to  their  power — ^nay, 
often  against  the  just  indignation  of  their  sovereign ;  and  b^ 
this  means  attaches  them  to  her  still  more  strongly.     Is  it 
not  doing  an  injury  to  the  rights  of  societv,  and  shocking  the 
first  elements  of  government,  thus  to  suiter  a  ffreat  number 
of  subjects,  and  even  subjects  in  high  posts,  to  be  dependent 
on  a  foreign  prince,  and  entirely  devoted  to  him?    Would  a 

*  VogeP§   Hittorieal    and   Political  had  to  enoonntor,  when  he  wiehed  to  ) 

SfVeoKfe  on  the  Alliance*  hctvoecn  Franc*  oonfer  the    arohbiBhopric  of  Benfl   on 

and  the  Thirteen  Cantont,  pp.  33  and  Benanld  de  Banne,  archbishop  of  Boar- 

36.  ges,  who  had  sayed  France,  by  reeeiving 

t  We  may  eee,  in  the  letters  of  Cordi-  that  great  prince  into  the  Roman  Catho- 

nal  d'Ossat,  what  difficnlties,  what  op-  lie  ohuroh. 
position,  what  long  dulays,  Henry  IV. 
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BOOK  I.    pradent  sovereign  receive  men  who  preached  such  doctrines  ? 
CHAP.  XII.  rj^QYQ  needed  no  more  to  cause  all  the  missionaries  to  be 

driven  from  China. 
( 1^^*  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  more  firmly  securing  the  attach- 

Jl^^J^^'ment  of  churchmen  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  in- 
priMtB.  vented.  A  priest,  a  prelate,  alreadhr  bound  to  the  see  of 
Rome  by  his  functions  and  his  hopes,  is  further  detached  from 
his  country,  by  the  celibacy  he  is  obliged  to  observe.  He  is 
not  connected  with  civil  society  by  a  Simily :  his  CTand  inte- 
rests are  all  centred  in  the  church ;  and,  provided  he  has  the 
pope's  favour,  he  has  no  further  concern :  in  what  country 
soever  he  was  bon^  Rome  is  his  refuge,  the  centre  of  his 
adopted  country.  Everybody  knows  that  the  religious  orders 
are  a  sort  of  papal  militia,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  support  and  advance  the  interests  of  their  monarch.  This 
is  doubtless  a  strange  abuse — ^a  subversion  of  the  first  laws 
of  society.  But  this  is  not  all :  if  the  prelates  were  married, 
they  might  enrich  the  state  with  a  number  of  good  citizens ; 
rich  benefices  afibrdinff  them  the  means  of  giving  their  legiti- 
Conyentt.  mate  children  a  suitable  education.  But  what  a  multitude 
of  men  are  there  in  convents,  consecrated  to  idleness  under 
the  cloak  of  devotion !  Equally  useless  to  society  in  peace 
and  war,  they  neither  serve  it  by  their  labour  in  necessary 
professions,  nor  by  their  courage  in  arms :  yet  they  enjoy 
immense  revenues ;  and  the  people  are  obliged,  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  to  furnish  support  for  these  swarms  of  slug- 
gards. What  should  we  think  of  a  husbandman  who  pro- 
[  70  ]  tected  useless  hornets,  to  devour  the  honey  of  his  bees  ?*  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  fanatic  preachers  of  overstrained 
sanctity,  if  all  their  devotees  do  not  imitate  the  celibacy  of 
the  monks.  How  happened  it  that  princes  could  suffer  them 
publicly  to  extol,  as  the  most  sublime  virtue,  a  practice 
equally  repugnant  to  nature,  and  pernicious  to  society? 
Among  the  Romans,  laws  were  made  to  diminish  the  number 
of  those  who  lived  in  celibacy,  and  to  favour  marriage  if  but 
superstition  soon  attacked  such  just  and  wise  regulations ; 
and  the  Christian  emperors,  persuaded  by  churchmen,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  abrogate  them4  Several  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  censured  those  laws  against  celi- 
bacy— doubtlesSy  savs  a  great  man,§  with  a  laudable  zeal  for 
the  things  of  another  Itfe;  hut  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  this.  This  great  man  lived  in  the  church  of 
Rome: — ^he  did  not  dare  to  assert,  in  direct  terms,  that  volun- 
tary celibacy  is  to  be  condemned  even  with  respect  to  con- 

o  This  reflection  has  no  relation  to  always  laudable,  and  may  become  very 

the  religions  houses  in  which  literature  useful  to  the  state. 

is  oultirated.     Establishments  that  af-  f  The  Papia-Poppsoan  law. 

ford  to  learned  men  a  peaceful  retreat^  %  In  the  Theodosian  Code, 

and  that  leisure  and   tranquillity  re-  {  The  president  de  Montesquieu,  in 


quired  in  deep  scientific  rosearoh,  are    his  Spirit  of  Laws. 
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science  and  the  things  of  another  life : — ^but  it  is  certainly  a  book  i. 
conduct  well  becoming  genuine  piety,  to  conform  ourselves  to  ^^^^'  '"* 
nature,  to  fulfil  the  views  of  the  Creator,  and  to  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  society.  If  a  person  is  capable  of  rearing  a 
family,  let  him  marry,  let  him  be  attentive  to  give  his  chil- 
dren a  good  education: — ^in  so  doing,  he  will  discharge  his 
duty,  and  be  undoubtedly  in  the  road  to  salvation. 

The  enormous  and  dangerous  pretensions   of  the   clergy}  i so. 
are  also  another  consequence  of  this   system,  which  places  ^-  ^^^^' 
every  thing  relating  to   religion   beyond  the  reach  of  the™^^^^^ 
civil  power.     In  the  first  place,  the  ecclesiastics,  under  pre-  the  clergy, 
tence  of  the  holiness  of  their  functions,  have  raised  them- 
selves above  all  the  other  citizens,  even  the  principal  magis-  ^;^™*" 
trates:   and,  contrary  to  the   express  injunctions  of  their  *'""'^ 
master,  who  said  to  nis  apostles,  seek  not  the  first  places  at 
feasts^  they  have  almost  everywhere  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  first  rank.     Their  head,  in  the  Roman  church,  obliges 
sovereigns  to  kiss  his  feet ;  emperors  have  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse ;  and  if  bishops  or  even  simple  priests  do  not  at 
present  raise  themselves  above  their  prince,  it  is  because  the 
times  will  not  permit  it :  they  have  not  always  been  so  mo- 
dest; and   one  of  their  writers  has  had  the   assurance  to 
assert,  that  a  priest  is  as  much  above  a  king  as  a  man  is  above 
a  beast*  How  many  authors,  better  known  and  more  esteemed 
than  the  one  just  quoted,  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  praising 
and  extolling  that  silly  speech  attributed  to  the  emperor   [  71  ] 
Theodosius  the  First — Ambrose  has  taught  me  the  great  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood  ! 

We  have  already  observed  that  ecclesiastics  ought  to  be 
honoured:  but  moaesty,  and  even  humility,  should  charac- 
terize them :  and  does  it  become  them  to  forget  it  in  their 
own  conduct,  while  they  preach  it  to  others  ?  I  would  not 
mention  a  vain  ceremonial,  were  it  not  attended  with  very 
material  consequences,  from  the  pride  with  which  it  inspires 
many  priests,  and  the  impressions  it  may  make  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  essentially  necessary  to  good  order,  that 
sabjects  should  behold  none  in  society  so  respectable  as  their 
sovereign,  and,  next  to  him,  those  on  whom  he  has  devolved 
a  part  of  his  authority. 

Ecclesiastics  have  not  stopped  in  so  fair  a  path.    Not  con- ;  isi.  a.  in. 
tented  with  rendering  themselves  independent  with  respect  to  dependence, 
their  functions,— by  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they  have  ^°'°'°"****"- 
even  attempted  to  withdraw  themselves  entirely,  and  in  every 
respect,  from  all  subjection  to  the  political  authority.     There 
have  been  times  when  an  ecclesiastic  could  not  be  brought 
before  a  secular  tribunal  for  any  crime  whatsoever,  f    The 

*  Tantmn  saeerdos  pnestat  regi,  quan-  f  The  congregation  of  Immnnities 
tam  homo  beetle.  Stanialaut  0richoviu9»    has    decided   that  the    oognieanoe  of 


—Vide  Tribbeehov.  Eocere.  1,  ad  Baron,    cauBee    against  eodesiaetics,  even   for 
AtnuiLSeett,etThama».Nat.ad.LaneeU,    the  crime  of  high  treaaon,  ezelnsively 
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canon  law  declares  expressly,  It  is  indecent  for  laymen  to 
jndge  a  churchman.*  The  popes  Paul  III.,  Pius  Y.,  and 
Urban  YIII.,  excommanicated  all  lay  judges  who  should 

E resume  to  undertake  the  trial  of  ecdeaiastics.  Even  the 
ishops  of  France  hare  not  been  afraid  to  say  on  several 
occasions,  tJiot  they  ddd  not  depend  on  any  temporal  prince  ; 
and,  in  1656,  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy 
had  the  assurance  to  use  the  following  expressions — ^^  Tne 
decree  of  council  having  been  ready  was  disapproved  hy  the 
assembly  J  because  it  leaves  the  king  Judge  over  the  bishops^ 
and  seems  to  subject  their  immunities  to  his  judges.^^"^  There 
are  decrees  of  the  popes  that  excommunicate  whoever  im- 
prisons a  bishop.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  a  prince  has  not  tne  power  of  punishing  an  eccle- 
siastic with  death,  though  a  rebel  or  a  malefactor ; — he  must 
first  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  the  latter  will,  if 
it  thinks  proper,  deliver  up  the  culprit  to  the  secular  arm, 
after  having  degraded  him4    History  affords  us  a  thousand 


belongs  to  the  ipiritixal  coort: — "Cog* 
nitlo  oaustt  contra  eoderiaBtioos,  etuon 
pro  delicto  lni8»  mi^eetatu,  feri  debet 
a  jadiee  eoolesiastioo."  Ricoi  Synop; 
DeereL  et  BetoL  S.  Congreg,  Immunit, 
p.  105. — A  eonstitation  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VL  pronounces  those  sovoreigns 
or  magistratei  guilty  of  saorilege,  who 
shall  banish  an  ecclesiastic  firom  their 
territories,  and  declares  them  to  have 
ip9o  facto  incurred  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication. Cap,  XL  Ih  Fora. 
ChmpH  in  VIL  To  this  inunnnitj 
maj  be  added  the  indnlgenoe  shown 
bj  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the 
clergy,  on  whom  they  never  inflicted 
any  but  slight  punishments,  even  for 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  dread- 
ftal  disorders  that  arose  firom  this  oanse, 
at  length  produced  their  own  remedy 
in  France,  where  the  clergy  were  at 
length  subjected  to  the  temporal  Juris- 
diction for  all  transgressions  that  are  in- 
jurious to  society.  See  Papon  Arriu 
NotahU;  book  i.  tit.  ▼.  act  34. 

*  Indecorum  est  laieos  homines  viros 
ecclesiasticos  judicare.  Can,  in  nona 
aetiont  23,  zyL  q.  7. 

t  See  tA«  Statement  of  FaeU  on  ih» 
System  of  Independence  of  Biehope, 

t  In  the  year  1725,  a  parish  priest^ 
of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  baring  ve- 
fnsed  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
council,  was,  for  his  oontnmaoy,  ba- 
nished from  the  canton.  Hereupon 
his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Constance, 
had  the  assurance  to  write  to  the  coun- 
cil that  they  had  infringed  the  ecclesi- 
astical immunitiet— that  "it  is  unlaw- 
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ful  to  subject  the  ministers  of  God  to 
the  decisions  of  the  temporal  power." 
In  these  pretensions  he  was  sanctioned 
by  the  approbation  of  the  pope's  nun- 
cio and  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the 
council  of  Lucerne  firmly  supported  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and,  without  en- 
gaging with  the  bishop  in  a  controrersy 
which  would  haye  been  derogatory  to 
their  dignity,  answered  him — ''Your 
lordship  quotes  various  passages  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  we, 
on  our  side,  might  also  quote  in  our 
own  fkTour,  if  it  were  necessary,  or  if 
there  was  question  of  deciding  the  con- 
test by  dint  of  quotation.  But  let  your 
lordship  rest  assured  that  we  hare  % 
right  to  summon  before  us  a  priest»  our 
natural  subject,  who  encroaches  on  our 
prerogatives — to  point  out  to  him  his 
error — to  exhort  him  to  a  reform  of 
his  conduct — and,  in  consequence  of 
his  obstinate  disobedience,  after  repeat- 
ed citations,  to  banish  him  from  our 
dominions.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  this  right  belongs  to  us; 
and  we  are  determined  to  defend  it. 
And  indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  proposed 
to  any  soyereign  to  appear  as  party  in 
a  contest  with  a  refractory  subject  like 
him — ^to  refer  the  cause  to  the  decision 
of  a  third  party,  whoeyer  he  be — and 
run  the  risk  of  being  condemned  to 
tolerate  in  the  state  a  person  of  such 
character,  with  what  dignity  soever  he 
might  be  invested,"  Ac.  The  bishop 
of  Constance  had  proceeded  so  fiir  as 
to  assert*  in  his  letter  to  the  canton, 
dated    I>ecember    18th,    1725,    th«t 
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examples  of  bishops  who  remained  nnpmushed,  or  were  but  book  i. 
slightly  chastised,  for  crimes  for  which  nobles  of  the  highest  ^^^^'  ^" 
rank  forfeited  their  lives.  John  de  Braganza,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, justly  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  those  noblemen 
whonad  /sonspired  his  destruction:  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
put  to  death  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  the  author  of  that 
detestable  plot.* 

For  an  entire  body  of  men,  numerous  and  powerful,  to 
stand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  publio  authority,  and  be  de- 
pendent on  a  foreiffu  court,  is  an  entire  subversion  of  order 
:n  the  republic,  and  a  manifest  diminution  of  the  sovereignty. 
This  is  a  mortal  stab  ^ven  to  society,  whose  very  essence  it 
is,  that  every  citissen  should  be  subject  to  the  public  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  immunity  which  the  clergy  arrogate  to 
themselves  in  this  respect,  is  so  inimical  to  me  natural  and 
necessary  rights  of  a  nation,  that  the  king  himself  has  not 
the  power  of  granting  it.  But  churchmen  will  tell  us  they 
derive  this  immunity  from  Ood  himself;  but  till  they  have 
famished  some  proof  of  their  pretensions,  let  us  adhere  to 
this  certain  principle,  that  God  desires  the  safety  of  states, 
and  not  that  whicn  will  only  be  productive  of  disorder  and 
destruction  to  them. 

The  same  immunity  is  clauned  for  the  possessions  of  the ;  152. 
church.     The  state  might,  no  doubt,  exempt  those  posses-  7-  inun^nJ- 
sions  from  every  species  of  tax  at  a  time  when  they  ^^^Zt^^^^^ 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  but, 
for  that  favour,  these  men  ought  to  be  indebted  to  the  public 
authority  alone,  which  has  always  a  right  to  revoke  it,  when- 
ever the  welfare  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary.     It  being 
one  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  laws  of  every  society, 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  wealth  of  all  the  members  ought  [  73  ] 
to  contribute  proportionally  to  the  common  necessities — the 
prince  himselt  cannot,  of  his  own  authority,  grant  a  total 
exemption  to  a  very  numerous  and  rich  body,  without  being 
guilty  of  extreme  ii\justice  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  on 
whom,  in  consequence  of  that  exemption,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  burden  will  fall. 

The  possessions  of  the  church  are  so  far  from  being  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  on  account  of  their  being  consecrated 
to  Ood,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  they 
ought  to  be  taken  the  first  for  the  use  and  safety  of  the  state. 
For  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  common  Father  of  man- 
kind than  to  save  a  state  from  ruin.  God  himself  having  no 
need  of  anything,  the  consecration  of  wealth  to  him  is  but  a 
dedication  of  it  to  such  uses  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  him. 
Besides,  a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  by  the 

'^  efavrolimen,    m   soon    m   they  haro    fore.**    M»monai<m  th»  DufpuU  hHu>e^H 
TOCoiTod  holj  OTdrntt  eeasod  to  be  iwta-    fiU  Pope  mtd  Ae  Ckmton  nf  Lu^^mw, 
nl  subjects,  and  are  thus  released  from    p.  65. 
the   bondage   in  which  they  lived  be-        *  ReTolutions  of  Portugal. 
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BOOK  I.  confession  of  .the  clergy  themselves,  is  destined  for  the  poor. 
^^^^^-^^  When  the  8*^le  is  in  necessity,  it  is  doubtless  the  first  and 
principal  pauper,  and  the  most  worthy  of  assistance.  We 
may  extend  this  principle  even  to  the  most  common  cases, 
and  safely  assert  that  to  supply  a  part  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  state  from  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  thus 
take  80  much  from  the  weight  of  the  people's  burden,  is  really 
giving  a  part  of  those  revenues  to  the  poor,  according  to  their 
original  destination.  But  it  is  really  contrary  to  religion  and 
the  intentions  of  the  founders  to  waste  in  pomp,  luxury,  and 
epicurism,  those  revenues  that  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.* 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent, the  ecclesiastics  undertook  to  brmg  mankind  under 
their  dominion ;  and  indeed  they  had  reason  to  despise  the 
stupid  mortals  who  suffered  them  to  proceed  in  their  plan. 
Excommunication  was  a  formidable  weapon  among  isnorant 
and  superstitious  men,  who  neither  knew  how  to  keep  it 
within  its  proper  bounds,  nor  to  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it.  Hence  arose  disorders  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  protestant  countries.  Churchmen  have  pre- 
sumed, by  their  own  authority  alone,  to  excommunicate  men 
in  high  employments,  magistrates  whose  fimctions  were  daily 
usefd  to  society — and  have  boldly  asserted  that  those  oflBlcers 
of  the  state,  being  struck  with  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
could  no  longer  discharge  the  duties  of  their  posts.  What  a 
perversion  of  order  and  reason !  Wliat !  shall  not  a  nation 
be  allowed  to  intrust  its  affairs,  its  happiness,  its  repose  and 
safety,  to  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  deems  the  most  sldlfal 
and  the  most  worthy  of  that  trust  ?  Shall  the  power  of  a 
churchman,  whenever  he  pleases,  deprive  the  state  of  its 
wisest  conductors,  of  its  firmest  supports,  and  rob  the  prince 
of  his  most  faithful  servants  ?  So  absurd  a  pretension  has 
been  condemned  by  princes,  and  even  by  prelates,  respect- 
able for  their  character  and  judgment.  We  read  in  the  171st 
letter  of  Ives  de  Chartres,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  that  the 
royal  capitularies  (conformably  to  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the 
twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  681)  enjomed  the 
priests  to  admit  to  their  conversation  all  those  whom  the 
king's  majesty  had  received  into  favour,  or  entertained  at 
his  table,  though  they  had  been  excommunicated  by  them, 
or  by  others,  in  order  that  the  church  might  not  appear  to 
reject  or  condemn  those  whom  the  king  was  pleased  to  employ 
in  his  service.* 

The  exoonmiunications  pronounced  against  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  and  accompanied  with  the  absolution  of  their 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  this  enormous  abuse ;  and  it  is  almost  incredible 


[74] 
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ihat  nations  should  have  suffered  such  odioi  procedures,  book  i. 
We  have  slightly  touched  on  this  subject  in  §§  i46  and  146.  ^^^-  '"' 
The  thirteenth  century  gives  striking  instances  of  it.  Otho 
IV.  for  endeavouring  to  oblige  several  provinces  of  Italy  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  was  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  the  empire  by  Innocent  III.  and  his  subjects 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Finally,  this  unfor- 
tunate emperor,  being  abandoned  by  the  princes,  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  crown  to  Frederic  11.  John,  king  of  England, 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  ^gdom  in  the 
election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  same  pope.  Inno- 
cent excommunicated  the  king-^laid  the  whole  kingdom  under 
an  interdict — ^had  the  presumption  to  declare  John  unworthy 
of  the  throne,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity ;  he  stirred  up  the  clergy  against  him — excited  his 
subjects  to  rebel^ — solicited  the  long  of  France  to  take  up 
arms  to  dethrone  him — publishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  cru- 
sade 'against  him,  as  he  would  have  done  against  the  Sara- 
cens. The  king  of  England  at  first  appeared  determined  to 
defend  himself  with  vigour ;  but  soon  losing  courage,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  brought  to  such  an  excess  of  infamy,  as 
to  resi^  his  kingdoms  into  the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate, 
to  receive  them  back  from  him,  and  hold  them  as  a  fief  of 
the  church,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.'*' 

The  popes  wer^  not  the  only  persons  guilty  of  such  enor- 
mities :  there  have  also  been  councils  who  bore  a  part  in 
them.  That  of  Lyons,  summoned  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  the 
year  1245,  had  the  audacity  to  cite  the  ^ mperor  Frederic  II. 
to  appear  before  them  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him — threatening  him  with  the 
thunders  of  the  church  if  he  failed  to  do  it.  That  great 
prince  did  not  give  himself  much  trouble  about  so  irregular 
a  proceeding.  He  said — ^Hhat  the  pope  aimed  at  rendering 
himself  both  a  judge  and  a  sovereign ;  but  that,  from  all  an- 
tiquity, the  emperors  themselves  had  called  councils,  where 
the  popes  and  prelates  rendered  to  them,  as  to  their  sove- 
reigns, the  respect  and  obedience  that  was  their  due."t  ^^^  [  "^^  ] 
emperor,  however,  thinking  it  necessary  to  yield  a  little  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  condescended  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  council,  to  defend  his  cause ;  but  this  did  not 
Erevent  the  pope  from  excommunicating  him,  and  declaring 
im  deprived  t)f  'the  crown.  Frederic,  like  a  man  of  a  su- 
perior genius,  laughed  at  the  empty  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  proved  himseu  able  to  preserve  the  crown  in  spite  of  the 
election  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  many  bishops,  had  presumed  to  declare 


*  HmtOiew  Pans. — Tttrretin,  dmpend,        f  Hbub's  HUtory  of  the  Empire,  book 
MiH,  SecUe.  SeeuL  ziiL  IL  oh»p.  xil 
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BOOK  t.    king  of  the  Romans — ^Imt  who  obtained  Uttle  more  by  that 
iEililll;.  election,  than  the  ridienloos  title  of  king  of  the  prieits. 

I  shodid  never  have  done,  were  I  to  accmnnlate  examples ; 
bnt  those  I  have  already  quoted  are  but  too  many  for  the 
honour  of  humanity.  It  is  an  humiliating  sight  to  behold 
the  exoesB  of  foU^  to  which  superstition  had  reduced  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  those  unhappy  times.* 
1 155.  By  means  of  the  same  spiritual  arms,  the.  clergy  drew 

10.   The     every  thine  to  themselves,  usurped  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
ciergy  draw-  t^mj^ig^  nnJ  disturbed  the  course  of  justice.     They  claimed 
thbirto^    a  right  to  take  cognisance  of  all  causes  on  aecount  of  «n,  of 
themaaiTes,  ^hich  (says  Inuocent  III.t)  every  man  of  eenee  must  know 
and  disturb-  that  the  eognuonoe  behngn  to  our  ministry.     In  the  year 
ing  the  order  1329^  the  prelates  of  France  had  the  assurance  to  tell  King 
o  jiuttoe.    py^p  ^Q  Valois,  that,  to  prevent  causes  of  any  kind  from 
beinff  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  depriving 
the  cnurch  of  ^all  its  rights,  omnia  eeelesiarum  jura  tollere.X 
And  accordingly,  it  was  their  aim  to  have  to  themselves  the 
decision  of  all  disputes.    They  boldly  opposed  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  made  themselves  feared  by  proceeding  in  the 
way  of  excommunication.     It  even  happened  sometimes,  that 
as  dioceses  were  not  always  confinea  to  the  extent  of  the 
[  76  ]  political  territory,  a  bishop  would  summon  foreigners  before 
his  tribunal,  for  causes  purely  civO,  and  take  upon  him  to 
decide  them,  in  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
To  such  a  height  had  the  disorder  arisen  three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago,  that  our  wise  ancestors  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  take  serious  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  stipulated, 
in  their  treaties,  thai  none  of  the  confederates  ehetuld  be  eum- 

*  Sovereigne  Were  sometimefl  fovnd,  should  aoknowledge  nkim  m  king^  or 
whOf  without  coiuidermg  future  con-  perform  towards  him  any  of  the  duties 
0equeaoe8,  faronred  the  papal  en-  of  a  subjeot.  He  then  offered  Arragon 
oroaohments  when  they  were  likely  and  Catalonia  to  the  Count  de  Valois, 
to  proTO  adYUitageoiu  to  their  own  seoond  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  on  eon- 
interests.  Thus,  Louis  VIIL,  king  dition  that  he  and  his  suooeisors  should 
of  France,  wishing  to  invade  the  terri-  acknowledge  themselTes  vassals  of  the 
tories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  under  holy  see,  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
pretence  of  making  war  on  the  Albi-  pope,  and  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute, 
gensesy  reqaested  of  the  pope»  among  The  king  of  France  assembled  the 
other  things,  <*  that  he  would  issue  a  barons  and  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  to 
bull  declaring  that  the  two  Raymonds,  deliberate  on  the  pope's  offer,  and  they 
father  and  son,  together  with  all  their  advised  him  to  accept  of  IL  "  Strange 
adherents,  associates,  and  allies,  had  blindness  of  kings  and  their  counsel- 
been  and  were  deprived  of  all  their  lors!"  exclaims,  with  good  reason,  a 
possessions."  Vbllt's  HttU  of  France,  modem  historian ;  <'  they  did  not  por- 
voL  iv.  p.  33.  Of  a  similar  nature  to  ceive,  that,  by  thus  accepting  king- 
the  preceding  is  the  following  remark-  doms  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  they 
able  fact: — ^Pope  Martin  IV.  excom-  strengthened  and  established  his  pro- 
mnnicated  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  tensions  to  the  right  of  deposing  them- 
declared  that  he  had  forfeited  his  king-  selves."  Vbllt's  ffiHory  of  Franet, 
dom,  all  his  lands,  and  even  the  regal  voL  vi.  p.  190. 
dignity,  and  pronounced  his  subjects  f  fn  cap,  NovU.  de  Judteis, 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allcf^ance.  I  See  Lcibnitil  Codex,  JuHb  Gent, 
He  even  excommunicated  all  who  Dijtlumut.  Dipl.  LXVII.  g  9. 
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fnaned  before  %piritual  eourtSy  for  money  debU^  rince  every    book  x. 
tme  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  ordinary  mode*  of  justice  ^"^^'  '"' 
that  were  observed  in  the  country.*    We  find  in  history,  that 
the  Swiss  on  many  occasions  repressed  the  encroachments  of 
the  bishops  and  their  judges. 

Over  every  affair  of  lue  they  extended  their  authority, 
under  pretence  that  oonsoienoe  was  concerned.  They  obliged 
new-married  husbands  to  purchase  permission  to  lie  with  their 
wives  the  first  three  nights  after  mamagcf 

Thb  burlesque  invention  leads  us  to  remark  another  abuse,  I  ^^' 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  a  wise  policy,  and  to  the  "•   ^^^^J 
duty  a  nation  owes  to  herself ;  I  mean  the  immense  sums  j^^^  ^ 
which  bulls,  dispensations,  &c.,  annually  drew  to  Rome,  from 
all  the  countries  in  communion  with  her.     How  much  might 
be  said  on  the  scandalous  trade  of  indulgences !  but  it  at  last 
became  ruinous  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  too  much,  suffered  irreparable  losses. 

Finally,  that  independent  authority  intmsted  to  ecclesi- ;  157. 
astics,  who  were  often  incapable  of  understanding  the  true  12.   Laws 
maxims  of  government,  or  too  careless  to  take  the  trouble  of  "*JJ^*^ 
studying  them,  and  whose  minds  were  wholly  occupied  by  a  ^e  ii^ara 
visionary  fanaticism,  by  empty  speculations,  and  notions  of  of  1 
a  chimerical  and  overstrained  purity, — ^that  authority,  I  say, 
produced,  under  the  pretence  of  sanctity,  laws  and  customs 
that  were  pernicious  to  the  state.     Some  of  these  we  have 
noticed;  but  a  very  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  by 
Grotius.     "In  the  ancient  Ghreek  church,"  says  he,  ^^was 
long  observed  a  canon,  by  which  Uiose  who  had  killed  an 
enemy  in  any  war  whatsoever  were  excommunicated  for  three 
years  :"t  a  fine  reward  decreed  for  tile  heroes  who  defended 
their  country,  instead  of  the  crowns  and  triumphs  with  which 
pagan  Rome  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  them !    Pagan 
Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world ;  she  adorned  her  bravest 
warriors  with  crowns.     The  empire,  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, soon  became  a  prey  to  barbarians ;  her  subjects,  by 
defending  her,  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  degrading  excom- 
numication.    By  devoting  themselves  to  an  idle  life,  they 
thought  themselves  pursuing  the  path  to  heaven,  and  actually 
found  tiiemselves  in  the  high  road  to  riches  and  greatness. 

*  lUtU    AIliawM  of  Zurich  with  tho  vpon ;  thty  would  hare  made  no  great 

•ttntons  of  Uriy.  SohweiU,  and  Undor-  profit  of  any  other, 

wald,  dated  May  1, 1351,  J  7.  |  i>e  s/iure  Belli  et  Pact*,  lib.  ii.  cap. 

f  See  A  BeguUuion  of  Parliament  in  xxiv.     He  quotea  BaHl  ad  Atnphiloek, 

mn  arret  of  March  19, 1409.     Spirit  of  z.  13.     Zonaroaa  in  Nieepk.  Pkoe,  vol. 

^aw.    Iheee  (says  Monteeqniea)  were  iii. 


tiM  Yvrj  beet  nighte  they  oonld  pitch 
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CHAP.  xin. 


CHAP.Xm. 

OP  JUSTICB  AST)  POLITY. 

^168.  Ana*     NEXT  to  the  care  of  religion,  one  of  the  principal  duties 
to  Mk****  I  of  a  nation  relates  to  justice.     They  ou^ht  to  employ  their 
jutioe^    I  utmost  attention  in  causing  it  to  prevail  in  the  statjB^  and  to 
nign.       I  take  proper  measures  for  having  it  dispensed  to  eve^  one  in 
/  the  most  certain,  the  most  speedy,  and  the  least  burdensome 
/  manner.     This  obligation  flows  urom  the  object  proposed  by 
I   uniting  in  civil  society,  and  from  the  sociid  compact  itself. 
We  have  seen  (§  15),  that  men  have  bound  themselves  by  the 
engagements  of  society,  and  consented  to  divest  themselves, 
in  its  favour,  of  a  part  of  their  natural  liberty,  only  with  a 
view  of  peaceably  enjoying  what  belong  to  them,  and  ob- 
taining justice  with  certainty.     The  nation  would  therefore 
neglect  her  duty  to  herself,  and  deceive  the  individuals,  if 
she  did  not  seriously  endeavoui:  to  make  the  strictest  justice 
prevail.     This  attention  she  owes  to  her  own  happiness,  re- 
pose, and  prosperity.     Confusion,  disorder,  and  despondency 
will  soon  arise  in  a  state,  when  the  citizens  are  not  sure  of 
easily  and  speedily  obtaining  justice  in  all  their  disputes; 
without  this,  the  civil  virtues  will  become  extinguished,  and 
the  society  weakened. 
{ 159.  To       There  are  two  methods  of  making  justice  flourish — ^good 
••tabiwh     \s,Yrs,  and  the  attention  of  the  superiors  to  see  them  executed. 
goodUwB.    j^  treating  of  the  constitution  of  a  state  (Chap.  III.),  we 
have  already  shown  that  a  nation  ought  to  establish  just  and 
wise  laws,  and  have  also  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  we  can- 
not here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  those  laws.    If  men 
were  always  equally  just,  equitable,  and  enlightened,  the 
laws  of  nature  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  for  society.     But 
ignorance,  the  illusions  of  self-love,  and  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  too  often  render  these  sacred  laws  ineffectual.     And 
we  see,  in  consequence,  that  all  well-governed  nations  have 
perceived  the  necessity  of  enacting  positive  laws.     There  is 
a  necessity  for  general  and  formal  regulations,  that  each  may 
clearly  know  his  own  rights,  without  being  misled  by  self- 
deception.     Sometimes  even  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from 
natural  equity,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  and  frauds,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves*  to  circumstances ;  and,  since  the  sen- 
sation of  duty  has  frequently  so  little  influence  on  the  heart 
of  man„  a  penal  sanction  becomes  necessary,  to  give  the  laws 
their  full  efficacy.     Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  converted  into 
cml  law.*    It  would  be  dangerous  to  commit  the  interests 
(H  the  citizens  to  the  mere  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  dis- 


*  See  a  disaertfttion  on  this  iubjeot,  in  the  LoUir  PhiloHfphiqnef  p.  11. 
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pense  jastice.     The  legislator  should  assist  the  understanding    book  i. 
of  the  judges,  force  their  prejudices  and  inclinations,  and  sub-  ^^'  ^"'- 
due  their  will,  by  simple,  fixed,  and  certain  rules.     These, 
again,  are  the  civil  laws.  [  "^8  ] 

The  best  laws  are  useless,  if  they  be  not  observed.     The  |  ico.   To 
nation  ought  then  to  take  pains  to  support  them,  and  to  cause  ^'^'^ 
them  to  be  respected  and  punctually  executed :  with  this  view    *'"' 
she  cannot  adopt  measures  too  just,  too  extensive,  or  too  ef- 
fectual ;  for  hence,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  her  happiness, 
gloiy,  and  tranquillity. 

We  have  already  observed  (§  41)  that  the  sovereign,  who  ;  loi. 
represents  a  nation  and  is  invested  with  its  authority,  is  also  FunotioDt 
charged  with  its  duties.     An  attention  to  make  justice  flourish  ^^^"^^^ 
in  the  state  must  then  be  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the^^  thL^re-"* 
prince;  and  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  sovereign spect 
majesty.     The  emperor  Justinian  thus  begins  his  book  of  the 
Institutes :  Imperatoriam  mcyestatem  non  solum  armis  dec<h 
ratanij  sed  etiam  legibus  opartet  esse  armatam^  ut  utrunujue 
tempusy  et  helhrum  et  pacisy  recte  possit  gviemari.     The  de- 
gree of  power  intrusted  by  the  nation  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
is  then  the  rule  of  his  duties  and  his  functions  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.     As  the  nation  may  either  reserve  the 
legislative  power  to  itself,  or  intrust  it  to  a  select  body, — ^it 
has  also  a  right,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  establish  a  supreme 
tribunal  to  judge  of  all  disputes,  independently  of  the  prince. 
But  the  conductor  of  the  state  must  naturally  have  a  consid- 
erable share  in  legislation,  and  it  may  even  be  entirely  intrusted 
to  him.     In  this  last  case,  it  is  he  who  must  establish  salutary 
laws,  dictated  by  wisdom  and  equity :   but  in  all  cases,  he 
should  be  the  guardian  of  the  law ;  he  should  watch  over  those 
who  are  invested  with  authority,  and  confine  each  individual 
within  the  bounds  of  duty. 

The  executive  power  naturally  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  j  162.  How 
—to  every  conductor  of  a  people :  he  is  supposed  to  be  in-  ^f  ^  ^ 
vested  with  it,  in  its  fullest  extent,  when  the  fundamental  ^^Pj*^'*^^ 
laws  do  not  restrict  it.     When  the  laws  are  established,  it 
is  the  prince's  province  to  have  them  put  in  execution.     To 
support  them  with  vigour,  and  to  make  a  just  application  of 
them  to  all  cases  that  present  themselves,  is  what  we  call 
rendering  justice.     And  this  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign, 
who  is  naturally  the  judge  of  his  people.    We  have  seen  the 
chiefs  of  some  small  states  perform  these  functions  themselves : 
bat  this  custom  becomes  inconvenient,  and  even  impossible  in 
a  great  kingdom. 

The  best  and  safest  method  of  distributing  justice  is  by  i  i«8.  Ha 
establishing   judges,   distinguished  by  their   integrity   ^'•^d  **"*^^^,,„ 
knowledge,  to  take  cognisance  of  all  the  disputes  that  may  ugh^ned"' 
arise  between  the  citizens.     It  is  impossible  for  the  prince  to  and  upright 
take  upon  himself  this  painful  task :  he  cannot  spare  sufficient  judges, 
time  either  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  all  causes,  or 
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BOOK  I.  even  for  tlie  acquisitioii  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  decide 
OMAP.  ^m.  them.  As  the  sovereign  cannot  personally  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government,  he  should,  with  a  just  discernment, 
reserve  to  himself  such  as  he  can  successfully  perform,  and 
are  of  most  importance, — ^intrusting  the  others  to  officers  and 
magistrates  who  shall  execute  them  under  his  authority. 
There  is  no  inconvenience  in  trusting  the  decision  of  a  law- 


[  79  ]   suit  to  a  body  of  prudent,  honest,  and  enlightened  men : 

the  contrary  it  is  the  best  mode  the  prince  can  possibly  adopt ; 
and  he  fully  acquits  himself  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  people 
in  this  particular,  when  he  gives  them  judges  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  suitable  to  ministers  of  justice:  he  has  then 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  watch  over  their  conduct,  in  order 
'    that  they  may  not  neglect  their  duty. 
;  164.   The      The  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  is  particularly  ne- 
ordinary      cessary  for  the  decision  of  all  fiscal  causes, — ^that  is  to  say, 
ahouid  d      ^^  ^^®  disputcs  that  may  arise  between  the  subjects  on  the 
termine       ^^^  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  persons  who  exert  the  pro- 
cmuea  re-    fitablc  prerogatives  of  the  prince.     It  would  be  very  nnbe- 
laUng  to  the  coming,  and  highly  improper  for  a  prince,  to  take  upon  him 
revenue.      ^^  ^^^  judgment  in  his  own  cause : — he  cannot  be  too  much 
on  his  guard  against  the  illusions  of  interest  and  self-love ; 
and  even  though  he  were  capable  of  resisting  their  influence, 
still  he  ought  not  to  expose  his  character  to  the  rash  judg- 
ments of  the  multitude.     These  important  reasons  ought  even 
to  prevent  his  submitting  the  decision  of  causes  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  to  the  ministers  and  counsellors  particularly  at- 
tached to  his  person.     In  all  well-regulated  states,  in  coun- 
tries that  are  really  states,  and  not  the  dominions  of  a  despot, 
the  ordinary  tribunals  decide  all  causes  in  which  the  sovereign 
is  a  party,  with  as  much  freedom  as  those  between  private 
persons. 
{ iw.  The  end  of  all  trials  at  law  is  justly  to  determine  the  dis- 

There  ought  putes  that  arise  between  the  citizens.  If,  therefore,  suits  are 
wuhed'eu-  P^^^®^^^^  before  an  inferior  judge,  who  examines  all  the  cir- 
preme  cumstanccs  and  proofs  relating  to  them,  it  19  very  proper, 
ooortB  of  that,  for  the  greater  safety,  the  party  condemned  should  be 
justice  allowed  to  appeal  to  a  superior  tribunal,  where  the  sentence 
^^^  of  the  former  judge  may  be  examined,  and  reversed,  if  it  ap- 
ihouid  be  P®*^  *^  ^^  ill-founded.  But  it  is  necessary  that  this  supreme 
finaUy  de.  tribunal  should  have  the  authority  of  pronounciiig  a  definitive 
termiiied.  sentence  without  appeal :  otherwise  the  whole  proceeding  will 
be  vain,  and  the  dispute  can  never  be  determined. 

The  custom  of  having  recourse  to  the  prince  himself,  by 
laying  a  complaint  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  the  cause 
has  been  finally  determined  by  a  supreme  court,  appears  to  be 
subject  to  very  great  inconveniences.  It  is  more  easy  to  deceive 
the  prince  bj  specious  reasons,  than  a  number  of  magistrates 
well  skilled  m  the  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  and  experience  too 
plainly  shows  what  powerfm  resources  are  derived  from  favour 
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and  intrigae  in  the  courts  of  kings.  If  tliis  practice  be  autho-  book  i. 
rized  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  prince  ought  always  to  fear  ^^*^^'  '^ 
that  these  complaints  are  only  formed  with  a  view  of  protract- 
ing a  suit,  and  procrastinating  a  just  condemnation.  A  just 
and  wise  sovereign  will  not  admit  them  without  great  caution ; 
and  if  he  reverses  the  sentence  that  is  complained  of,  he  ought 
not  to  try  the  cause  himself,  but  submit  it  to  the  examination 
of  another  tribunal,  as  is  the  practice  in  France.  The  ruin- 
ous length  of  these  proceedings  authorizes  us  to  say  that  it  is  [  SO  ] 
more  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  to  establish  a 
sovereign  tribunal,  whose  definitive  decrees  should  not  be  sub- 
lect  to  a  reversal  even  by  the  prince  himself.  It  is  sufficient 
br  the  B.ecurity  of  justice  that  the  sovereign  keep  a  watchfhl 
eye  over  the  judges  and  magistrates,  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  is  bound  to  watch  all  the  other  officers  in  the  state, — and 
that  he  have  power  to  call  to  an  account  and  to  punish  such 
as  are  guilty  of  prevarication. 

When  once  this  sovereign  tribunal  is  established,  the  prince  { IM.   The 
cannot  meddle  with  its  decrees;  and,  in  general,  he  is  abso-P'*"®* 
lutely  obliged  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  forms  of  justice,  pjlf,^  y,^ 
Every  attempt  to  violate  them  is  an  assumption  of  arbitrary  fonns  of 
power,  to  which  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  nation  could  jnsUoo. 
ever  have  intended  to  subject  itself. 

When  those  forms  are  defective,. it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator  to  reform  them.  This  being  done  or  procured  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  fundamental  laws,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  salutary  benefits  the  sovereign  can  bestow  upon  his  peo- 
ple". To  preserve  the  citizens  worn  the  danger  of  mining 
themselves  in  defending  their  rights, — ^to  repress  and  destroy 
that  monster,  chicanery, — ^will  be  an  action  more  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  man,  than  all  the  exploits  of  a  conqueror. 

Justice  is  administeied  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign ;  the  { 167.  The 
prince  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the  courts,  and,  with  goodP™o« 
reason,  looks  upon  their  decisions  as  sound  law  and  justice.  g°*^*j!^tv. 
His  part  in  this  branch  of  the  government  is  then  to  maintain  uthon^of 
the  authority  of  the  judges,  and  to  cause  their  sentences  to  the  jadgai. 
be  executed ;  without  which  they  would  be  vain  and  delusive ; 
for  justice  would  not  be  rendered  to  the>  citizens. 

There  is  andper  kind  of  justice  named  attributive  or  digtri-i  168.   Of 
butivey  which  V^general  consists  in  treating  every  one  accord- ^*^'>'*''^* 
ing  to  his  deserts.     This  virtue  ought  to  regulate  the  distribu-^ij^^^^g^^ 
tion  of  public  employments,  honours,  and  rewards  in  a  state. bution  of* 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  herself,  to  employ. 
encourage  good  citizens,  to  excite  every  one  to  virtue  by  hon-"®"**  ^^ 
cure  and  rewards,  and  to  intrust  with  employments  such  per-  ^^ 
sons  only  as  are  capable  of  properly  discharging  them.     In 
the  next  place,  it  is  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  individuals,  to 
show  herself  duly  attentive  to  reward  and  honour  merit.     Al- 
though a  sovereign  has  the  power  of  distributing  his  favours 
and  employments  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  nobody  has  a 
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looE  I.  perfect  rigbt  to  any  post  or  dignity, — yet  a  man  who  by  in- 
^^^'  "'^  tense  appUcation  has  qualified  Umself  to  become  useful  to  his 
country,  and  he  who  has  rendered  some  signal  serrice  to  tho 
state,  may  justly  complain  if  the  prince  overlooks  them,  in 
order  to  advance  useless  men  without  merit.  This  is  treatin^r 
them  with  an  ingratitude  that  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  ana 
adapted  only  to  extinguish  emulation.  There  &  hardly  any 
fault  that  in  the  course  of  time  can  become  more  prejudicial 
to  a  state :  it  introduces  into  it  a  general  relaxation ;  and  its 

{mblic  afiiedrs,  being  managed  by  incompetent  hands,  cannot 
^    ail  to  be  attended  with  ilUsuccess.    A  powerful  state  mav 
support  itself  for  some- time  by  its  own  weight ;  but  at  length 
it  falls  into  decay ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  those  revolutions  observable  in  great  empires*    The 
sovereign  is  attentive  to  the  choice  of  those  he  employs,  while 
he  feels  himself  obliged  to  watch  over  his  own  safety,  and  to 
be  on  his  guard :  but  when  once  he  thinks  himself  elevated  to 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness  and  power  as  leaves  him  nothing  to 
fear,  he  follows  his  own  caprice,  and  all  public  offices  are  dis^ 
tributed  by  favour. 
1 160.  Pan.     The  punishment  of  trangressors  commonly  belongs  to  dis- 
^^IJJI^'  tributive  justice,  of  which  it  is  really  a  breach ;  since  good 
order  requires  that  malefactors  should  be  made  to  suffer  the 
punishments  they  have  deserved.     But,  if  we  would  clearly 
establish  this  on  its  true  foundations,  we  must  recur  to  first 
principles.     The  right  of  punishine,  which  in  a  state  of  nature 
of  pukiibr   helongs  to  each  individual,  is  founded  on  the  right  of  personal 
iBf.  safety.     Every  man  has  a  right  to  preserve  himself  firom  in- 

jury, and  by  force  to  provide  for  his  own  security  against 
those  who  unjustly  attack  him.  For  this  purpose  he  may^ 
when  injured,  inflict  a  punishment  on  the  aggressor,  as  well 
with  the  view  of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  injure  him  for 
the  future,  or  of  reforming  him,  as  of  restraining,  by  his  ex- 
ample, all  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.  Now, 
when  men  unite  in  society, — as  the  society  is  thenceforward 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  individuals  all  resign  to  it  their  private  right  of  pun- 
ishing. To  the  whole  body,  therefore,  it  belones  to  avenge 
private  injuries,  while  it  protects  the  citiiens  at  large.  And 
as  it  is  a  moral  person,  capable  also  of  being  izyared,  it  has  a 
right  to  provide  for  its  owh  safety,  by  punishing  those  who 
trespass  against  it ; — ^that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  right  to  punish 
public  delinquents.  Hence  arises  the  right  of  the  sword,  which 
belongs  to  a  nation,  or  to  its  conductor.  When  the  society  use 
it  against  another  nation,  they  make  war ;  when  they  exert  it 
in  punishing  an  individual,  they  exercise  vindictive  justice. 
Two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this  part  of  government, 
— the  laws,  and  their  execution. 
I  iro.  Cri-  It  would  be  dangerous  to  l#ave  the  punishment  of  transgres- 
"*^'»^  sors  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  invested  with 
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ttathoritj.  !the  paaeions  might  interfere  in  a  bunnefls  which  ^^^*  ^ 
ought  to  be  regulated  only  by  justice  and  wisdom.  The  pirn-  ^"^^  ^ff- 
islmient  pre-ordained  for  an  evil  action,  lays  a  more  effectual 
restraint  on  the  wicked  than  a  vague  f ear,  in  which  they  may 
deceive  themselves.  In  short,  the  people,  who  are  commonly 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  suffering  wretch,  are  better  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  laws 
themselves.  Every  well-eovemed  state  ought  then  to  have  its 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  It  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
tive  power,  whatever  that  be,  to  establish  them  with  justice  and 
^wisdom.  But  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  giving  a  general 
theory  of  them :  we  shall  therefore  only  say  tiiiat  each  nation 
ought,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  to  choose  such  laws 
as  may  best  suit  her  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  shall  only  make  one  observation,  which  is  connected  {in.  D«. 
-with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  relates  to  the  degree  of  punish-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
ment.  From  the  foundation  even  of  the  ri^ht  of  punishing,  r  g 2*  i 
and  firom  the  lawful  end  of  inflicting  penalties,  arises  the  ne-  '-  -^ 
cesfiity  of  keeping  them  within  just  bounds.  Since  thej  are 
designed  to  procure  the  safety  of  the  state  and  of  the  citisens, 
they  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what  that  safety  re* 
quires.  To  say  that  any  punishment  is  just  since  the  trans* 
gressor  knew  before-hand  the  penalty  he  was  about  to  incur, 
is  using  a  barbarous  language,  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  to 
the  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  our  doing  any  ill  to  others, 
unless  they  lay  us  under  the  necessity  of  inflicting  it  in  cue 
own  defence  and  for  our  own  security.  Whenever  then  a 
particular  crime  is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  society,  as  when 
ihe  opportunities  of  committing  it  are  very  rare,  or  when  the 
subjects  are  not  inclined  to  it,  too  rigorous  punicdmients  ought 
not  to  be  used  to  suppress  it.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  and  the  punishment  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  injury  done  to  the  public  traor 
quiUit^  and  the  safety  of  society,  and  the  wickedness  it  sup* 
poses  m  the  eriminal. 

These  maxims  are  not  only  dictated  by  justice  and  equity, 
but  also  as  forcibly  reeommended  by  prudence  and  the  art 
of  government.  Experience  shows  us  that  the  imagination 
becomes  familiarized  to  objects  which  are  frequently  present* 
ed  to  it.  If,  therefore,  terrible  punishments  are  multiplied, 
the  people  will  become  daily  less  affected  by  them,  and  at 
length  contract,  like  the  Japanese,  a  savage  and  ferocious 
character : — ^these  bloody  spectacles  will  then  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  effect  designed ;  for  they  will  cease  to  terrify  the 
iricked.  It  is  with  these  examples  as  with  honours : — ^a  prinee 
who  multiplies  titles  and  dlstmctiona  to  excess,  soon,  depre* 
ciates  them,  and  makes  an  injudicious  use  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  convenient  springs  of  government.  When  we 
recollect  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans  with  respect  to 
mminals — ^when  we  reflect  on  their  scrupulous  attention  to 
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BOOK  I.  spare  the  blood  of  the  dtuenB, — we  cannot  fail  to  be  strack 
^"^'''  ^"^  at  seeing  with  how  little  ceremony  it  is  now-a-days  shed  in  the 
generality  of  states.  Was  then  the  Roman  republic  but  ill 
governed  7  Does  better  order  and  greater  security  reign  among 
us? — ^It  is  not  BO  much  the  cruelty  of  the  punishments,  as 
a  strict  punctuality  in  enforcing  the  penal  code,  that  keeps 
mankind  within  the  bounds  of  duty :  and  if  simple  robbery  is 
punished  with  death,  what  further  punishment  is  resenred  to 
check  the  hand  of  the  murderer  ? 
1 173.  Ex.  The  execution  of  the  laws  belongs  to  the  conductor  of  the 
MvtioB  of  state :  he  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  it,  and  is  indispensably 
the  Uwi.  obliged  to  discharge  it  with  wisdom.  The  prince  then  is  to 
see  that  the  criminal  laws  be  put  in  execution ;  but  he  is  not 
to  attempt  in  his  own  person  to  try  the  guilty.  Besides  the 
[  88  3 '  reasons  we  have  already  alleged  in  treating  of  civil  causes,  and 
which  are  of  still  greater  weight  in  regard  to  those  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature — ^to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  judge  pronouncing 
sentence  on  a  wretched  criminal,  would  ill.become  the  majesty 
of  the  sovereign,  who  ought  in  every  thing  to  appear  as  the 
father  of  his  people.  It  is  a  very  wise  maxim  commonly  re- 
ceived in  France,  that  the  prince  ought  to  reserve  to  himself 
all  matters  of  favour,  and  leave  it  to  Uie  magistrates  to  execute 
the  rigour  of  justice.  But  then  justice  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority.  A  good  prince  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  masistrates ;  he 
will  oblige  them  to  observe  scrupulously  the  established  forms, 
and  will  himself  take  care  never  to  break  through  them. 
Every  sovereign  who  neglects  or  violates  the  forms  of  justice 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  makes  large  strides  towards 
tyranny ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  is  at  an  end  when  once 
they  cease  to  be  certain  that  they  cannot  be  condemned,  except 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws,  according  to  the  established  forms, 
and  by  their  ordinary  judges.  The  custom  of  committing  the 
trial  of  the  accused  party  to  commissioners  chosen  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  court,  was  the  tyrannical  invention  of  some  minis- 
ters who  abused  the  authority  of  their  master.  By  this  irregu- 
lar and  odious  procedure,  a  famous  minister  always  succeed- 
ed in  destroying  his  enemies.  A  good  prince  will  never  give 
his  consent  to  such  a  proceeding,  if  he  has  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  foresee  the  dreadful  abuse  his  ministers  may  make  of 
it  If  the  prince  ought  not  to  pass  sentence  himself — for  the 
same  reason,  he  ought  not  to  aggravate  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  judges. 
{ 178.  lu^i  The  very  nature  of  government  requires  that  the  executor 
of  pudon-  ^f  ^Yie  laws  should  have  the  power  of  dispensing  with  them 
***'  when  tjiis  may  be  done  without  injury  to  any  person,  and  in 

certain  particular  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires 
an  exception.  Hence  the  right  of  granting  pardons  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  But,  in  his  whole  conduct,  in 
his  severity  as  well  as  his  mercy,  the  sovereign  ought  to  have 
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no  Other  object  in  view  than  the  greater  advantage  of  soci*    book  i. 
ety.    A  KHBe  prince  knows  how  to  reconcile  justice  with.^5£L-£Hi 
clemency — ^the  care  of  the  piiblic  safety  with  that  pity  which 
is  due  to  the  anfortnnate. 

The  internal  police  consists  in  the  attention  of  the  prince  g  174.   in- 
and  magistrates  to  preserve  every  thing  in  order.     Wise  re-  Vernal  po- 
golations  ought  to  prescribe  whatever  will  best  contribute  to^^^^' 
the  public  sfSety,  utility,  and  convenience ;  and  those  who  are 
invested  with  authority  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  enforce  them. 
Sy  a  wise  police,  the  sovereign  accustoms  the  people  to  order 
and  obedience,  and  preserves  peace,  tranquillity,  and  concord 
among  the  citizens.     The  magistrate!^-  of  Holland  are  said  to 
possess  extraordinary  talents  in  this  respect : — ^a  better  police 
prevails  in  their  cities,  and  even  their  establishments  in  the 
Indies,  than  in  any  other  places  in  the  known  world.  [  ^^  ] 

Laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  having  been  sub-  §  17^*  i>ttel 
stituted  in  the  room  of  private  war,  the  conductors  of  a  nation^'  "^^/® 
ought  not  to  suffer  individuals  to  attempt  to  do  themselves  jus-  ^^^  ^ 
tice,  when  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  magistrates.    DueUing 
— ^that  species  of  combat,  in  which  the  parties  engage  on  account 
of  a  private  quarrel — ^is  a  manifest  disorder,  repugnant  to  the 
ends  of  civil  sooieiy.     This  frenzy  was  unknown  to  tiie  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Komans,  who  riJsed  to  such  a  height  the 
glory  of  theii:  arms :  we  received  it  from  barbarous  nations 
who  knew  no  other  law  but  the  sword.     Louis  XIY.  deserves 
the  greatest  praise  for  his  endeavours  to  abolish  this  savage 
custom. 

But  why  was  not  that  prince  made  sensible  that  the  most  ^  ira. 
severe  punishments  were  incapable  of  curing  the  rage  for  du-  Means  of 
elling  ?     They  did  not  reach  the  source  of  the  evil ;  and  since  ^^^^1- 
a  ridiculous  prejudice  had  persuaded  all  the  nobility  and  gen-  disorder.  ** 
tlemen  of  the  army,  that  a  man  who  wears  a  sword  is  bound 
in  honour  to  avenge  with  his  own  hand  the  least  favjury  he  has 
received ;  this  is  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proper  to  proceed. 
We  must  destroy  this  prejudice,  or  restrain  it  by  a  motive  of 
the  same  nature.     While  a  nobleman,  by  obeying  the  law, 
shall  be  regarded  by  his  equals  as  a  coward  and  as  a  man  dis- 
honoured— while  an  officer  in  the  same  case  shall  be  forced  to 
quit  the  service— can  you  hinder  his  fighting  by  threatening 
him  with  death  ?     On  the  contrary,  he  will  place  a  part  of  his 
bravery  in  doubly  exposing  his  life  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
affront.    And,  certamly,  while  the  prejudice  subsists,  while  a 
nobleman  or  an  officer  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  it,  without 
embittering  the  rest  of  his  life,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
justly  punish  him  who  is  forced  to  submit  to  his  t^anny,  or 
whether  he  be  very  guilty  with  respect  to  morahty.     That 

(54)  Ab  to  the  legal  view  of  the  of-    Aid.  462;   and  Burn's   J.  26  ed.  tU> 
fence  of  duelling  in  England,  see  6  East    "  Duelling." 
Bep.  260 ;  2  East  Rep.  581 ;  2  Barn.  A 
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BOOK  I.  worldly  honour,  be  it  aa  false  and  chiinerical  as  you  please,  is 
CHAP.  xm.  ^  1^  ^  substantial  and  necessary  possession,  since  without 
it  he  can  neither  liye  with  his  ®<]^lfl9  nor  exercise  a  profession 
that  is  often  his  only  resource.  When,  therefore,  any  insolent 
fellow  would  unjustly  ravish  from  him  that  chimera  so  esteem* 
ed  and  so  necessary,  why  may  he  not  defend  it  as  he  would  his 
life  and  properlr^  against  a  robber  ?  As  the  state  does  not 
permit  an  inaiviaual  to  pursue  with  arms  in  his  hand  the  usur- 
per of  his  property,  because  he  may  obtain  justice  from  the 
magistrate — so,  if  me  soYereign  will  not  allow  him  to  draw  his 
sword  against  the  man  from  whom  he  has  received  an  insult, 
he  ought  necessarily  to  tpke  such  measures  that  the  patience 
and  obedience  of  the  citizen  who  has  been  insulted  shall  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  him.  Society  cannot  deprive  man  of  his 
natural  right  of  making  war  against  an  aggressor,  without  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  other  means  of  securing  himself  from 
the  evil  his  enemy  would  do  him.  On  all  those  occasions 
where  the  public  authority  cannot  lend  us  its  assistance,  we 
resume  our  original  and  natural  right  of  self-defence.  Thus 
a  traveller  may,  without  hesitation,  kill  the  robber  who  at- 
r  85  1  tacks  him  on  the  highway ;  because  it  would,  at  that  moment, 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  magistrate.  Thus  a  chaste  virgin  would  be  praised  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  brutal  ravisher  who  attempted  to 
force  her  to  his  desires. 

Till  men  have  got  rid  of  this  Gothic  idea,  that  honour  obliges 
them,  even  in  contempt  of  the  laws,  to  avenge  their  per* 
sonal  injuries  with  their  own  hands,  the  most  effectual  method 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effects  of  this  prejudice  would  perhaps 
be  to  make  a  total  distinction  between  the  offended  and  the 
aggressor — ^to  pardon  the  former  without  difficulty,  when  it 
appears  that  his  honour  has  been  really  attacked— and  to  ex- 
ercise justice  without  mercy  on  the  party  who  has  committed 
the  outrage.  And  as  to  those  who  draw  the  sword  for  trifles 
and  punctilios,  for  little  piquecT,  or  railleries  in  which  honour 
is  not  concerned,  I  would  have  them  severely  punished.  By 
this  means  a  restraint  would  be  put  on  those  peevish  and  in- 
solent folks  who  often  reduce  even  the  moderate  men  to  » 
necessity  of  chastising  them.  Every  one  would  be  on  his 
guard,  to  avoid  being  considered  as  the  aggressor ;  and  with 
a  view  to  gain  the  advantage  of  engaging  in  duel  (if  un- 
avoidable) without  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  both 
parties  would  curb  their  passions;  by  which  means  the 
quarrel  would  fall  of  itself,  and  be  attended  with  no  con- 
sequences. It  frequently  happens  that  a  bully  is  at  bottom 
a  coward ;  he  gives  himself  haughty  airs,  and  offers  insult,  in 
hopes  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  will  oblige  people  to  put  up 
with  his  insolence.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ? — ^A  man 
of  spirit  will  run  every  risk,  rather  than  submit  to  be  insult- 
ed :  the  aggressor  dares  not  recede :  and  a  combat  ensues, 
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which  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  latter  could  have    *o^'  >• 
once  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  other  ^^'  ""' 
from  chastising  him  for  his  presumption — ^the  offended  per* 
son  being  acquitted  by  the  same  law  that  condemns  the  ag- 
gressor. 

To  this  first  law,  whose  efficacy  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  soon 
proved  by  experience,  it  would  be  proper  to  add  the  following 
regulations  :-^l.  Since  it  is  an  established  custom  that  the 
nobility  and  military  men  should  appear  armed,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  care  should  be  taken  to  enforce  a  rigid  observance  of 
the  laws  which  allow  the  privilegeof  wearing  swords  to  these 
two  orders  of  men  only.  2.  It  would  be  proper  to  establish 
a  particular  court,  to  determine,  in  a  summary  manner,  all 
affairs  of  honour  between  persons  of  these  two  orders.  The 
marshals'  court  in  France  is  in  possession  of  this  power;  and 
it  might  be  invested  with  it  in  a  more  formal  manner  and  to 
a  greater  extent.  The  governors  of  provinces  and  strong 
places,  with  their  general  officers — ^the  colonels  and  captains  of 
each  regiment — might,  in  this  particular,  act  as  deputies  to 
the  mt^rshals.  These  courts,  each  in  his  own  department, 
should  alone  confer  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword.  Every  no- 
bleman at  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  every  soldier 
at  his  entrance  into  the  regiment,  should  be  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  court  to  receive  the  sword.  8.  On  its  being  there  [  8G  ] 
delivered  to  him,  he  should  be  informed  that  it  is  intrusted  to 
him  only  for  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  care  might  be 
taken  to  inspire  him  with  true  ideas  of  honour.  4.  It  appears 
to  me  of  great  importance  to  establish,  for  different  cases,  pun- 
ishments of  a  different  nature.  Whoever  should  so  tax  forget 
himself,  as,  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  insult  a  man  who  wears 
a  sword,  might  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobility,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  and  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment— even  the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the 
grossness  of  the  insult :  and,  as  I  before  observed,  no  favour 
should  be  shown  to  the  offender  in  case  a  duel  was  the  conse* 
quence,  while  at  the  same  time  the  other  party  should  stand 
fully  acquitted.  Those  who  fight  on  slight  occasions,  I  would  . 
not  have  condemned  to  death,  unless  in  such  cases  where  the 
author  of  the  quarrel — he,  I  mean,  who  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
draw  his  sword,  or  to  give  the  challenge — ^has  killed  his  ad- 
versary. People  hope  to  escape  punishment  when  it  is  too 
severe ;  and,  besides,  a  capital  punishment  in  such  cases  is  not 
considered  as  infamous.  But  let  them  be  ignominiously  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  nobility  and  the  use  of  arms,  and  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword,  without  the  least 
hope  of  pardon :  this  would  be  the  most  proper  method  to  re- 
strain men  of  spirit,  provided  that  due  care  was  taken  to  make 
a  distinction  between  different  offenders,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence.  As  to  persons  below  the  rank  of  nobility, 
and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  army,  their  quarrels  should  be 
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BOOK  I.  \f%fi  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  courts,  in^hich  in  case  of 
CHAP.  xin.  ][jj^jgjj^j|  Btould  punish  the  offenders  according  to  the  com- 
mon laws  against  violence  and  murder.  It  should  be  the  same 
with  respect  to  any  quarrel  that  might  arise  between  a  com- 
moner and  a  man  entitled  to  carry  arms :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  ordinary  magistrate  to  preserve  order  and  peace  between 
those  two  classes,  of  men,  who  cannot  have  any  points  of  hon- 
our to  settle  the  one  with  the  other.  To  protect  the  people 
against  the  violence  of  those  who  wear  the  sword,  and  to 
punish  the  former  severely  if  they  should  dare  to  insult  the 
latter,  should  further  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  business  of 
the  magistrate. 

I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  these  regulations,  and 
this  method  of  proceeding,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  would  extir- 
pate that  monster,  duelling,  which  the  most  severe  laws  have 
been  unable  to  restrain.  They  go  to  the  source  of  the  evil,  by 
preventing  quarrels,  and  oppose  a  lively  sensation  of  true  and 
real  honour  to  that  false  and  punctilious  honour  which  occa- 
sions the  spilling  of  so  much  blood.  It  would  be  worthy  a 
great  monarch  to  make  a  trial  of  it:  its  success  would  jmmor- 
talize  his  name :  and  by  the  bare  attempt  he  would  merit  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  lus  people. 


[  87  ]  CHAP.  XIV. 

CHAP.  xiT,  THE   THIRD    OBJECT    OP  A  GOOD   GOYBRNMEITT, — ^TO    FORTIFY 
ITSELF  AGAINST  EXTERNAL  ATTACKS. 

}  in.  A  lift-     "VYE  have  treated  at  large  of  what  relates  to  the  felicity  of 
tTforti^it-  *  ^^^^^^  •   ^^^  subject  is  equally  copious  and  complicated, 
•elf  ftgainit  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  proceed  to  a  third  division  of  the  duties  which  a 
external  at-  nation  owes  to  itself, — ^a  third  object  of  good  government.    One 
*wki.         of  the  ends  of  political  society  is  to  defend  itself  with  its  com- 
bined strength  against  all  external  insult  or  violence  (§  15). 
If  the  society  is  not  in  a  condition  to  repulse  an  aggressor,  it 
is  very  imperfect, — ^it  is  unequal  to  the  principal  object  of  its 
destination,  and  cannot  long  subsist.     The  nation  ought  to 
put  itself  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  repel  and  humble  an 
unjust  enemy :  this  is  an  important  duty,  which  the  care  of 
its  own  perfection,  and  even  of  its  preservation,  imposes  both 
on  the  state  and  its  conductor. 
2 178.  Na-      It  is  its  strength  alone  that  can  enable  a  nation  to  repulse 
***»*^^      all  aggressors,  to  secure  its  rights,  and  render  itself  every- 
itrengUL     ^h^pe  respectable.     It  is  called  upon  by  every  possible  motive 
to  neglect  no  circumstance  that  can  tend  to  place  it  in  this 
happy  situation.     The  strength  of  a  state  consists  in  three 
things, — the  number  of  the  citizens,  their  military  virtues,  and 
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their  riches.    Under  this  last  article  we  may  comprehend  fort-    book  i. 
resses,  artillery,  arms,  horses,  ammunition,  and,  in  general,  ^"^^'  "^' 
all  that  immense  apparatns  at  present  necessary  in  war,  since 
ihey  can  all  be  procured  with  monejr. 

To  increase  the  number  of  the  citizens  as  far  as  it  is  pes-  i  ^^^'   ^- 
nble  or  eonvenienty  is  then  one  of  the  first  objects  that  ^^^^^^''^^^b 
the  attentive  care  of  the  state  or  its  conductor :  and  this  will  be  ^^^  ^*' 
successfully  effected  by  complying  with  the  obligation  to  procure 
the  country  a  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  lijrey — ^by  enabling 
the  people  to  support  their  families  with  the  firaits  of  their 
labour, — ^by  givine  proper  directions  that  the  poorer  classes, 
and  especially  the  nusbandmen,  be  not  harassed  and  oppressed 
by  the  levying  of  taxes, — ^by  governing  with  mildness,  and 
in  a  manner  which,  instead  of  disgusting  and  dispersing  the 
present  subjects  of  the  state,  shall  rather  attract  new  ones, — 
and,  finally,  by  encouraging  marriage,  after  the  example 
of  ike  Romans.     That  nation,  so  attentive  to  every  thing 
capable  of   increasing  and   supporting  their  power,  made 
wise  laws  against  celibacy  (as  we  have  already  observed  in 
§  149),^  and  granted  privileges  and  exemptions  to  married 
men,  particularly  to  those  who  had  numerous  families :  laws 
that  were  equally  wise  and  just,  since  a  citissen  who  rears   [  88  ] 
subjects  for  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  more  favour  from 
it  than  the  man  who  chooses  to  live  for  himself  alone.* 

Every  thing  tending  to  depopulate  a  country  is  a  defect  in 
a  state  not  overstocked  with  inhabitants.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  convents  and  the  celibacy  of  priests.  It  is  strange 
diat  establishments  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  duties  of  a 
man  and  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of 
society,  should  have  found  such  favour,  and  that  princes,  in* 
stead  of  opposing  them,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  should  have 
protected  and  enriched  them.  A  system  of  policy,  that  dex- 
trousl^  took  advantage  of  superstition  to  extend  its  own  power, 
led  princes  and  subjects  astray,  caused  them  to  mistake  their 
real  ^^ties,  and  bUnded  sovereigns  even  with  respect  to  their 
own  interest.  Experience  seems  at  length  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  nations  and  their  conductors ;  the  pope  himself  (let  us 
mention  it  to  the  honour  of  Benedict  XIY.)  endeavors  grad- 

(55)  This  subjeoty  and  the  necesaity  and  in  favour  of  celibacy.     ''Videtur 

for  endeaTouring  to  discourage  the  in-  esse  matrimonii  et  stapri   diferentla, 

crease  of  population,  hare,  in  recent  (says   Tertullian):    sed   utrobique  est 

jears,   occasioned   the   publication   of  oommunicatio.f    Ergo,  Inquis,  et  primas 

jHun^rous  works.    See  them  commented  nuptios  damnas?    Neo  immerito,  quo- 

npon,  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Iiaw,  1,  2,  niam  et  Ipsss  constant  ez  eo  quod  est 

Ae.  stuprum."    Sxhobt.  Cabtit^    And  thus 

*  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  Jerome :  "  Hanc  tantnm  esse  diiferenti- 

emotions  of  indignation  that  arise  on  am    inter   uxorem    et   soortum,  quod 

FMidnig  what  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  tolerabiUus    sit   uni   esse   prostitatam 

eharch  have  written  against  mazxiage,  quam  plnribus." 


f  CkmtamiMoHo, — Edit. 
21  o3  181 
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•MB  L  miUy  to  refem  so  palpable  an  abuse ;  by  his  orders,  none  of 
cm^,  KIT.  YiJB  dominions  are  any  longer  permitted  to  take  the  tow  of 
oelibacy  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age.  That  wise 
pontiff  gives  the  sovereigns  of  his  oommonion  a  salutary  ex- 
ample ;  he  invites  them  to  attend  at  length  to  the  safety  of 
their  states, — to  narrow  at  least,  if  they  cannot  entirely  close 
up,  the  avenues  of  that  sink  that  drains  their  dominions.  Take 
a  view  of  Germany ;  and  there,  in  countries  which  are  in  all 
other  respects  upon  an  equal  footing,  you  will  see  the  protest- 
ant  states  twice  as  populous  as  the  catholic  ones.  Compare 
the  desert  state  of  Spain  with  that  of  England,  teeming  with 
inhabitants:  survey  many  fine  provinces,  even  in  France, 
destitute  of  hands  to  till  the  soil ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
the  many  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  locked  up  in 
convents,  would  not  serve  God  and  their  country  infinitelj 
better  by  peopling  those  fertile  plains  with  useful  cultivators  ? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  catholic  cantons  of  Switserland  are 
nevertheless  very  populous :  but  this  is  owing  to  a  profound 
peace,  and  the  nature  of  the  government,  wnich  abundantly 
repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  convents.  Liberty  is  able  to 
remedy  the  greatest  evils ;  it  is  the  soul  of  a  state,  and  was 
with  great  justice  called  by  the  Romans  alma  Liberia: 
1 180.  Ya-  A  cowardly  and  undisciplined  multitude  are  incapable  of  re* 
irar.  pulsing  a  warlike  enemy :  the  strength  of  the  state  consists 

less  in  the  number  than  the  military  virtues  of  its  citizens.  Va- 
lour, that  heroic  virtue  which  makes  us  undauntedly  encounter 
[  89  ]  danger  in  defence  of  our  country,  is  the  firmest  support  of  the 
state :  it  renders  it  formidable  to  its  enemies,  and  often  even 
saves  it  the  trouble  of  defending  itself.  A  state  whose  repu- 
tation in  this  respect  is  once  well  established,  will  be  seldom 
attacked,  if  it  does  not  provoke  other  states  by  its  enterprises. 
For  above  two  centuries  the  Swiss  have  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace,  while  the  din  of  arms  resounded  all  around  them,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Na- 
ture gives  the  foundation  of  valour ;  but  various  causes  may 
animate  it,  weaken  it,  and  even  destroy  it.  A  nation  ought 
then  to  seek  after  and  cultivate  a  virtue  so  useful ;  and  a 
prudent  sovereign  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  inspire 
ids  subjects  with  it : — ^his  wisdom  will  point  out  to  him  the 
means.  It  is  this  generous  flame  that  animates  the  French 
nobility :  fired  with  a  love  of  glory  and  of  their  country,  they 
fly  to  battle,  and  cheerfully  spill  their  blood  in  the  field  of 
honour.  To  what  an  extent  would  they  not  carry  their  con- 
quests, if^that  kingdom  were  surrounded  by  nations  less  war- 
like !  The  Briton,  generous  and  intrepid.,  resembles  a  lion 
in  combat ;  and,  in  general,  the  nations  of  Europe  surpass  in 
bravery  all  the  other  people  upon  earth* 
I  ML  But  valour  alone  is  not  always  successful  in  war :  constant 

Othw  mfii-  success  Can  only  be  obtained  by  an  assemblage  of  all  the  mi- 
•My  firtB«i.  litg^ry  virtues.     History  shows  us  the  importance  of  abilitj 
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in  ibe  oomnumders,  of  military  diacipline,  frngality,  bodily  bo«k  % 
Btrengthy  dexterity,  and  being  inured  to  fatigue  and  labour.  ^^^'  *^* 
These  are  so  many  distinct  branches  which  a  nation  ought 
earefoll^  to  cultivate*  It  was  the  assemblage  of  all  these 
that  raised  so  high  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered 
thmn  the  masters  of  the  world.  It  were  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Talour  alone  produced  those  illustrious  exploits  of  the 
ancient  Swiss — ^the  victories  of  Morgarten,  Sempach,  Laupen, 
Morat,  and  many  others.  The  Swiss  not  only  fought  with 
intrepidity :  they  studied  the  art  of  war, — ^they  inured  them- 
selree  to  its  toils, — they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  prao 
tice  of  all  its  manosuvres, — and  their  very  love  of  liberty  made 
them  submit  to  a  discipline  which  could  alone  secure  to  them 
that  treasure,  and  save  their  country.  Their  troops  were  no 
less  celebrated  for  their  discipline  than  their  bravery.  Me- 
seray,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Swiss  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  adds  these  remarkable  words : 
*'in  the  opinion  of  all  the  officers  of  both  sides  who  were  pre- 
sent,  the  Swiss,  in  that  battle,  under  every  trial,  against  in« 
fantry  and  cavahnr,  against  French  and  against  Germans, 
gained  the  palm  for  military  discipline,  and  acquired  the  re- 
patation  of  being  the  best  infantry  in  the  world.''* 

Finally,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  constitutes  a  considerable  { iss. 
part  of  its  power,  especially  in  modem  times,  when  war  re-BiohM. 
quires  such  immense  expenses.  It  is  not  simply  in  the  re- 
venues of  the  sovereign,  or  the  public  treasure,  that  the  riches 
of  a  nation  consist :  its  opulence  is  also  rated  from  the  wealth  [  90  ] 
of  individuals.  We  commonly  call  a  nation  rich,  when  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  citizens  in  easy  and  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. The  wealth  of  private  persons  really  increases 
the  strength  of  the  nation ;  since  they  are  capable  of  contri- 
buting large  sums  towards  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
state^  and  that,  in  a  case  of  extremity,  the  sovereign  may  even 
employ  all  the  riches  of  his  subjects  in  the  defence,  and  for 
the  srnty  of  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  command 
with  which  he  is  invested,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show.  The 
nation,  then,  ought  to  endeavour  to  acquire  those  public  and 
private  riches  that  are  of  such  use  to  it :  and  this  is  a  new 
reason  for  encouraging  a  commerce  with  other  nations,  which 
is  the  source  from  whence  they  flow, — and  a  new  motive  for 
the  sovereign  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  different 
branches  of  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  his  subjects,  in  order 
that  he  may  preserve  and  protect  the  profitable  branches, 
and  cut  off  those  that  occasion  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

It  is  reqtdsite  that  the  state  should  possess  an  income  pro- ;  188.  Pab. 
portionate  to  its  necessary  expenditures.     That  income  may^i^'* 
be  supplied  by  various  means, — ^by  lands  reserved  for  that"*^ 


•  HUiory  of  Frame,  toL  iL'  p.  I 
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BOOK  I.    purpose,  by  contributions,  taxes  of  different  kinds,  ftc. — ^but 
^'^^'  ^^^'  of  this  subject  we  shall  treat  in  another  place. 
f  184.   The     We  have  here  summed  up  the  principal  ingredients  that 
BAHon  ought  <x)iistitut6i  that  strength  which  a  nation  ought  to  augment  and 
J^J^^*     improve,  j  Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  the  obserration,  that 
power  by  a-  ^^^s  desirable  object  is  not  to  be  pursued  by  any  other  me* 
legal  meuif.  thods  than  such  as  are  just  and  innocent  7    A  laudable  end 
is  not  sufficient  to  sanctiF]^  the  means ;  for  these  ought  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  lawful.     The  law  of  nature  cannot  con- 
tradict  itself:  if  it  forbids  an  action  as  unjust  or  dishonest  in 
its  own  nature,  it  can  never  permit  it  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever.    And  therefore  in  those  cases  where  that  object,  in 
itself  so  valuable  and  so  praiseworthy,  cannot  be  attamed 
without  employing  unlawful  means,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  unattainable,  and  consequently  be  relinquished.     Thus,  we 
shall  show,  in  treating  of  the  just  causes  of  war,  that  a  nation 
is  not  allowed  to  attack  another  with  a  view  to  aggrandiase 
itself  by  subduing  and  giving  law  to  the  latter.     TUs  is  just 
the  same  as  if  a  private  person  should  attempt  to  enrich  him- 
self by  seizing  his  neighbour's  property. 
)  186.  Pow.     Xhe  power  of  a  nation  is  relative,  and  ought  to  be  measured 
eru  but  re-  y^j  ^^^^  ^f  j^  neighbours,  or  of  all  the  nations  from  whom  it 
has  any  thing  to  fear.     The  state  is  sufficiently  powerful  when 
it  is  capable  of  causing  itself  to  be  respected,  and  of  repelling 
whoever  would  attack  it.     It  may  be  placed  in  this  happy 
situation,  either  by  keeping  up  its  own  strength  equal  or  even 
superior  to  that  of  its  neighbours,  or  by  preventing  their 
rising  to  a  predominant  and  formidable  power.     But  we  can- 
not show  here  in  what  cases  and  by  what  means  a  state  may 
[  91  ]   justly  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  another.     It  is  necessary, 
first,  to  explain  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  others,  in  order 
to  combine  them  afterwards  with  its  duties  towards  itself. 
For  the  present,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  a  nation,  while 
it  obeys  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  wise  policy  in  this  in- 
stance, ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  maxims  of  justice. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THB  GLORY  OF  A  NATION. 


{ 188.  Ad.  THE  glory  of  a  nation  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
Tanugei  of  p^^^^  ^ud  indeed  forms  a  considerable  part  of  it.  It  is  this 
^  ^^'  orilliant  advantage  that  procures  it  the  esteem  of  other  na- 
tions, and  renders  it  respectable  to  its  neighbours.  A  nation 
whose  reputation  is  well  established— -especially  one  whose 
glory  is  illustrious — is  courted  by  all  sovereigns ;  they  desire 
its  friendship,  and  are  afraid  of  offending  it.     Its  friends,  and 
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'Aoee  who  wish  to  become  so,  favour  its  enterprises ;  and    ^^*  '• 
those  who  envy  its  prosperity  are  afraid  to  show  their  iU-wilL  -^^^^^-^^ 

It  is,  then,  of  great  advantage  to  a  nation  to  establish  its ;  isr.  Doty 
reputation  and  glory ;  hence,  wis  becomes  one  of  the  most  ot  the  na. 
important  of  the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.     True  glory  consists  ^^'^' 
in  the  favourable  opinion  of  men  of  wisdom  and  discern* 
ment ;  it  is  acquired  by  the  virtues  or  ^ood  qualities  of  the 
head  and  the  heart,  and  by  great  actions,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  those  virtues.    A  nation  may  have  a  two-fold  claim  How  tme 
to  it ; — ^first,  by  What  it  does  in  its  national  character,  by  the  k^^jj  u  m- 
conduct  of  those  who  have  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  v^r^ 
and  are  invested  with  its  authority  and  government;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  merit  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  nation 
is  composed. 

A  prince,  a  sovereign  of  whatever  kind,  being  bound  to ;  iss.  Duty 
exert  every  effort  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  is  doubtless  ^'^.'^^ 
obliged  to  extend  its  glory  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  We^""^ 
have  seen  that  his  duty  is  to  labour  after  the  perfection  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  people  who  are  subject  to  him ;  by  that 
means  he  will  make  them  merit  a  good  reputation  and  glory. 
He  ought  always  to  have  this  object  in  view,  in  every  thing 
he  undertakes,  and  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  powen  Let 
him,  in  all  his  actions,  display  justice,  moderation,  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  he  will  thus  acquire  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple a  name  respected  by  the  universe,  and  not  less  useful  than 
glorious.  The  glory  of  Henry  IV.  saved  France.  In  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  he  found  affairs,  his  virtues  gave 
animation  to  the  loyal  part  of  his  subjecti^  and  encouraged 
foreign  nations  to  lend  him  their  assistance,  and  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  him  against  the  ambitious  Spaniards.  In  his 
circumstances,  a  weak  prince  of  little  estimation  would  have 
been  abandoned  by  all  the  world ;  people  would  have  been 
afraid  of  being  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Besides  the  virtues  which  constitute  the  glory  of  princes  as  [  92  ] 
well  as  of  private  persons,  there  is  a  dignity  and  >  decorum 
that  particularly  belong  to  the  supreme  rank,  and  which  a 
sovereign  ought  to  observe  with  the  greatest  care.  He  can- 
not neglect  them  without  degrading  himself,  and  casting  a 
stain  upon  the  state.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  the 
throne  ought  to  bear  the  character  of  purity,  nobleness,  and 
greatness.  What  an  idea  do  we  conceive  of  a  people,  when 
we  see  their  sovereign  display,  in  his  public  acts,  a  meanness 
of  sentiment  by  which  a  private  person  would  think  himself 
disgraced  !  All  the  majesty  of  the  nation  resides  in  the  per- 
son of  the  prince ;  what,  then,  must  become  of  it,  if  he  pros- 
titutes it,  or  suffers  it  to  be  prostituted  by  those  who  speak 
and  act  in  his  name  7  The  minister  who  puts  into  his  mas- 
ter's mouth  a  language  unworthy  of  him,  deserves  to  be 
turned  out  of  office  with  every  mark  of  ignominy. 

The  reputation  of  individuals  is,  by  a  common  and  natural 
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BOOK  I.  mode  of  flpeakmg  and  thinking,  made  to  reflect  on  the  whole 
CHAP.  XY.  ni^ti^u^  III  general,  we  attribute  a  Tirtne'or  a  vice  to  a  peo- 
!/th  ^ti  *^  P^®'  ^hen  that  vice  or  that  yirtoe  is  frequently  obserred  among 
them.  We  say  that  a  nation  is  warlike,  when  it  prodaoes  a 
great  number  of  braye  irarriors ;  that  it  is  learned,  when 
there  are  many  learned  men  among  the  citizens ;  and  that  it 
excels  in  the  arts,  when  it  produces  many  able  artists.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  call  it  cowardly,  lazy,  or  stupid,  when 
men  of  those  characters  are  more  numerous  there  than  else- 
where.  The  citizens,  being  obliged  to  labour  with  all  their 
might  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  their  country, 
not  only  owe  to  themselves  the  care  of  deserving  a  good  re- 
putation, but  they  also  owe  it  to  the  nation,  whose  glory  is  so 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  theirs.  Bacon,  Newton,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Bemouilli,  have  each  done  honour  to  his  native 
country,  and  essentially  benefited  it  by  the  glory  he  acquired. 
Great  ministers,  and  great  generab--an  Oxenstiern,  a  Ta- 
renne,  a  Marlborough,  a  Buyter — serve  their  country  in  a 
double  capacity,  boSi  by  their  actions  and  by  their  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  reflecting  a  disgrace  on  Ufl 
country  will  furnish  the  good  citizen  wit£  a  new  motive  for 
abstaining  from  eve^  dishonourable  action.  And  the  prince 
ought  not  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  give  themselves  up  to  yices 
capable  of  bringing  infamy  on  the  nation,  or  even  of  simply 
tarnishing  the  brightness  of  its  glory ;  he  has  a  right  to  sup- 
press and  to  punish  scandalous  enormities,  which  do  a  r^ 
injury  to  the  state. 
;  190.  Ex-  The  example  of  the  Swiss  is  very  capable  of  showing  how 
»mpie  of  advantageous  glory  may  prove  to  a  nation.  (56)  The  higk 
thoSwiM.  reputation  they  have  acquired  for  their  valour,  and  which 
they  still  gloriously  support,  has  preserved  them  in  peace  for 
above  two  centuries,  and  rendered  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
desiroud  of  their  assistance.  Louis  XI.,  while  dauphin,  was 
witness  of  the  prodigies  of  valour  they  performed  at  the 
[  98  ]  battle  of  St.  Jacques,  near  Basle,  and  he  immediately  formed 
the  design  of  closely  attaching  to  his  interest  so  intrepid  a 
nation."*"  The  twelve  hundred  gallant  heroes,  who  on  thifl 
occasion  attacked  an  army  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thour 
sand  veteran  troops,  first  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  A^ 
magnacs,  which  was  eighteen  thousand  strong ;  afterwards, 
rashly  engaging  the  main  body  of  the  army,  they  perished 
almost  to  a  man,  without  being  able  to  complete  their  victory.f 
But,  besides  their    terrifying    the   enemy,  and  preserving 

(60)  This  observation  properly  refers  eonsidered   hy  their    eowitiTiBeii   •> 

to  ante,  {  124,  p.  54.  cowards  that  had  preferred  a  life  of 

*  See  the  Memoin  of  Cominee.  shame  to  the  honour  of  dying  for  their 

t  Of  this  small  army,  « eleven  has-  ooantry."    ffittory  of  the  Helvetic  Co^ 

dred  and  flfty-eigfat  were  counted  dead  federttcg,  hy  M,  de  WaUewiUe,  toL  L  p. 

on  the  field,  and  thirl^-two  woiuded.  260. — Tsehndi,  p.  42b, 


Twelve  men  only  escaped,  who  were 
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Switserlaiid  from  a  rmnons  inyasion,  they  rendered  her  essen-  book  i. 
tial  serrice  by  the  glory  they  acquired  for  her  armfl.  A  re-  ^^'  ^' 
pntation  for  an  inyiolabk  fidelity  is  no  lees  advantageous  to 
that  nation ;  and  they  have  at  all  times  been  jealons  of  pre- 
Berring  it.  The  canton  of  Zug  pnnished  mth  death  that  un- 
worthy soldier  who  betrayed  die  confidence  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  by  discovering  that  prince  to  the  French,  when,  to 
escape  them,  he  had  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  the 
Svrifis,  and  placed  himself  in  their  ranks  as  they  were  march- 
ing out  of  Novara.**" 

Since  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  a  real  and  substantial  ad-  i  i^i-  At. 
vantage,  she  hsM  a  right  to  defend  it,  as  well  as  her  other  ad-  *^^/^*^ 
vantages.    He  who  attacks  her  glory  does  her  an  injury ;  and  ^^n^ig  do. 
she  has  a  right  to  exact  of  him,  even  by  force  of  arms,  a  just  ing  her  an 
reparation.   We  cannot,  then,  condemn  those  measures,  some-  uuiuy* 
times  taken  by  sovereigns  to  support  or  avenge  the  dignity 
of  their  crown.     They  are  equally  just  and  necessary.     If, 
when  they  do  not  proceed  from  too  lofty  pretensions,  we  at- 
tribute them  to  a  vain  pride,  we  only  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  reigning :  and  despise  one  of  the  firmest 
supports  of  the  greatness  and  safety  of  a  state. 


CHAP.  XVI.  ^^^^p^^ 

AND  ITS  VOLUN- 
TARY SUBMISSION  TO  A  FOREIGN  POWER. 

When  a  nation  is  not  capable  of  preserving  herself  from  ;  102.   Pra. 
insult  and  oppression,  she  may  procure  the  protection  of  a*^^®»« 
more  powerful  state.     If  she  obtains  this  by  only  engaging 
to  perform  certain  articles,  as  to  pay  a  tribute  in  return  for 
the  safety  obtained, — to  fdrnish  her  protector  with  troops, — 
and  to  embark  in  all  his  wars  as  a  joint  concern,— but  still  [  94  ] 
reserving  to  herself  the  right  of  administering  her  own  govern- 
ment at  pleasure, — ^it  is  a  simple  treaty  01  protection,  that 
does  not  all  derogate  from  her  sovereignty,  and  difiers  not 
from  the  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance,  otherwise  than  as  it 
creates  a  difierence  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties. 

But  this  matter  is  sometimes  carried  still  farther :  and,  al-  i  ^®^-   ^<>- 
though  a  nation  is  under  an  obligation  to  preserve  with  the  J^|*^^  ™**" 
utmost  care  the  liberty  and  independence  it  inherits  from  one  nation 
nature,  yet  when  it  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  itself,  and  to  another, 
feels  itself  unable  to  resist  its  enemies,  it  may  lawfully  sub- 
ject itself  to  a  more  powerful  nation  on  certain  conditions 


*  Yogi's    Historical    and    politioal    France  and  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  p. 
Treatise    of    the     Alliances    between    76, 76. 
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BOOK  T.    agreed  to  by  both  parties :  and  the  compact  or  treat j  of  snb- 
cHAP.  xvT.  Q^iggioi^  yfy[\  theQceforward  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  the 
rights  of  each.     For,  since  the  people  who  enter  into  subjec- 
tion resign  a  right  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  other  nation,  they  are  perfebtljp  at  liberty  to  an- 
nex what  conditions  they  please  to  this  transfer ;  and  the 
other  party,  by  accepting  their  submission  on  this  footing, 
engages  to  observe  religiously  all  the  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
)  194.   Sa.      TUs  submission  may  be  varied  to  infinity,  according  to  the 
v«»i  kind!  yfiii  of  the  contracting  parties :  it  may  either  leave  the  infe- 
•fon"^"***   rior  nation  a  part  of  the  sovereignty,  restraining  it  only  in  cer- 
tain respects,  or  it  may  totally  abolish  it,  so  that  the  superior 
nation  shall  become  the  sovereign  of  the  other,-^or,  jGnallyy 
the  lesser  nation  may  be  incorporated  with  the  greater,  in 
order  thenceforward  to  form  with  it  but  one  and  the  same 
state :  and  then  the  citizens  of  the  former  will  have  the  same 
privileges  as  those  with  whom  they  are  united.     tEhe  Roman 
history  furnishes  examples  of  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  sub- 
mission,— 1.  The  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  such  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Latium  were  for  a  long  time,  who,  in  several  re- 
spects, depended  on  Rome,  but,  in  all  others,  were  governed 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  by  their  own  magistrates ; — 
2.  The  countries  reduced  to  Roman  provinces,  as  Capua, 
whose  inhabitants  submitted  absolutely  to  the  Romans; — * 
8.  The  nations  to  which  Rome  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
city.     In  after  times  the  emperors  granted  that  privilege  to 
all  the  nations  subject  to  the  empire,  and  thus  transformed 
all  their  subjects  into  citizens. 
;  195.  Right     In  the  case  of  a  real  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  the 
of  theoiti-  citizens  who  do  not  approve  this  change  are  not  obliged  to 
the  naUon    s^^^^i*  ^^  ^^  • — ^^^7  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their  effects 
lubmiu  to  a  and  retire  elsewhere.     For,  my  having  entered  into  a  society 
foreign  pow-  does  not  oblige  me  to  follow  its  fate,  when  it  dissolves  itself 
•*■•  in  order  to  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.    I  submitted  to  the 

society  as  it  then  was,  to  live  in  that  society  as  the  member 
of  a  sovereign  state,  and  not  in  another :  I  am  bound  to  obey 
it,  while  it  remains  a  political  society :  but,  when  it  divests 
[  95  ]  itself  of  that  quality  in  order  to  receive  its  laws  from  another 
state,  it  breaks  the  bond  of  union  between  its  members^  and 
releases  them  from  their  obligations. 
;  196.  When  a  nation  has  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 

These  oom-  another  that  is  more  powerful,  or  has  even  entered  into  sub- 
fd'h  "T^  jection  to  it  with  a  view  to  receiving  its  protection, — if  the 
failure  of*  latter  does  not  effectually  protect  the  other  in  case  of  need, 
protecUon.  it  is  manifest,  that,  by  failing  in  its  engagements,  it  loses  all 
the,  rights  it  had  acquired  by  the  convention,  and  that  the 
other,  being  disengaged  from  the  obligation  it  had  contracted, 

*  Itaquo    populum    Campannm,   ox-  patres    consoripti,    popiUique    Romanl 

hemque  Capuam,  agros,  delubra  deflm,  ditionem   dedimns.     LIVY|  book  tU. 

divina  humanaque  omnia,  in  Teatram,  e.  31. 
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i>e-eBters  into  the  possession  of  all  its  rights,  and  recovers  its  book  i. 
independence, .  or  its  liberty.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  <^»^^'  '^- 
takes  place  even  in  cases  where  the  protector  does  not  fail  in 
his  engagements  through  the  want  of  good  faith,  but  merely 
.  through  inability.  For,  the  weaker  nation  having  submitted 
only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  protection, — if  the  other  proves 
nnable  to  fulfil  that  essential  condition,  the  compact  13  dis- 
solved ; — ^the  weaker  resumes  its  rights,  and  may,  if  it  thinks 
proper,  have  recourse  to  a  more  effectual  protection.*  Thus, 
the  dukes  of  Austria,  who  had  acquired  a  right  of  protection, 
and  in  some  sort  a  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Lucerne,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  it  effectually,  that  city  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  three  first  cantons ;  and  the  dukes 
having  carried  their  complaint  to  the  emperor,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lucerne  replied,  ^^  that  they  had  used  the  natural 
right  common  to  all  men,  by  which  every  one  is  permitted  to 
endeavour  to  procure  his  own  safety  when  he  is  abandoned  by 
those  who  are  obliged  to  grant  him  assistance,  "f 

The  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  both  the  contracting  §  197.    Or 
parties :  if  the  party  protected  do  not  fulfil  their  engage-  ^y  *^  "**- 
ments  irith  fidelity,  the  protector  is  discharged  from  his ;  he^^J^^J^* 
may  afterwards  refuse  his  protection,  and  declare  the  treaty  tected. 
broken,  in  case  the  situation  of  his  affairs  renders  such  a  step 
advisable. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  principle  which  discharges  one  of  the  S 198.  And 
contracting  parties  when  the  other  fails  in  his  engagements,  ^^j^^^i, 
if  the  more  powerful  nation  should  assume  a  greater  autho-^f  ^ij^ppo. 
rity  over  the  weaker  one  than  the  treaty  of  protection  or  sub-  tector. 
mission  allows,  the  latter  may  consider  the  treaty  as  broken, 
and  provide  for  its  safety  according  to  its  own  discretion.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  inferior  nation  would  lose  by  a  conven- 
tion which  it  had  only  formed  with  a  view  to  its  safety ;  and 
if  it  were  still  bound  by  its  engagements  when  its  protector 
abases  them  and  openly  violates  his  own,  the  treaty  would, 
to  the  weaker  party,  prove  a  downright  deception.    However,    [  96  ] 
as  some  peojSfS  maintain,  that,  in  this  case,  the  inferior  nation 
has  only  the  right  of  resistance  and  of  imploring  foreign  aid, 
— ^and  particularly  as  the  weak  cannot  take  too  many  pre- 
cautions against  the  powerful,  who  are  skilful  in  colouring 
over  their  enterprises, — the  safest  way  is  to  insert  in  this  kind 
of  treaty  a  clause  declaring  it  null  and  void  whenever  the 

*  We  gpeak  here  of  a  nation  that  -tBeeTht  Hiitory  of  Smtxirland. 

has  rendered  itself  subject  to  another,  The  United  Provinoes,  hanng  been 

and  not  of  one  that  has  incorporated  obliged  to  rely  wholly  on  their  own 

itadf  with  another  state,  so  as  to  con-  efforts  in  defending  themselves  against 

fltitate  a  part  of  it.    The  latter  stands  Spain,  would  no  longer  acknowledge 

in  the  same  predicament  with  all  th<*  any  dependence  <m  the  empire  fiom 

other  citizens.    Of  this  case  we  shaU  which  tiiey  had  received  no  aesistanre. 

treat  in  the  following  chapter.  Gbotivs, ^at,ofiht  TroMa  m  tht  Law 


ComOria^  b.  zvi.  p.  6S7. 
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FQoi  u    mxpmoT  power  shall  (uirogate  to  itself  any  rights  not  ezprsssljr 
^^I'J^,  granted  by  the  treaty. 

j|i99.  How     But  if  the  Kiation  that  is  protected,  or  that  has  placed 
the  right  of  itself  in  subjection  on  certain  conditions,  does  not  resist  the 
****iootodU  ^or<^»chment8  of  that  power  from  which  it  has  sought  sup- 
UMt  by  it!    V^^ — ^^  i*  makes  no  opposition  to  them — ^if  it  preserree  a 
fUd&eo.       profound  silence,  when  it  might  and  ought  to  speak — ^its  pa- 
tient acquiescence  becomes  in  length  of  time  a  tacit  consent 
that  legitimates  the^rights  of  the  usurper.     There  would  be 
no  stability  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  especially  in  those  of 
nations,  if  long  possession,  accompanied  by  the  silence  of  the 
persons  concerned,  did  not  produce  a  degree  of  right.    But 
It  must  be  observed,  that  silence,  in  order  to  show  tacit  con- 
sent, ought  to  be  voluntary.     If  the  inferior  nation  proves 
that  violence  and  fear  prevented  its  giving  testimonies  of  its 
opposition,  nothing  can  be  concluded  firom  its  silence,  which 
therefore  gives  no  right  to  the  usurper. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

cm>.  XTiL  HOW  A  NATION  MAT  SBPARATB   ITSELF  FROM   THE  STATE  OF 

WHics  rr  IS  A  member,  or  renounce  its  allegiance 

TO  its  SOVERBiaN  WHEN  IT  IS  NOT  PROTEOTED. 

i  300.   Dif<      WE  have  said  that  an  independent  nation,  which,  without 
fmuM  be.  becoming  a  member  of  another  state,  has  voluntarily  rendered 
tofMn  tho    itself  dependent  on,  or  subject  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
JJIJ^^^^tection,  is  released  from  its  engagements  as  soon  as  that  pro- 
fhepnoed-  tection  fails,  even  though  the  failure  happen  through  the 
Sng  ehftpttf .  inability  of  the  protector.    But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it 
is  precisely  the  same  case  with  every  nation  that  cannot  ob- 
tain speedy  and  effectual  protection  from  its  natural  sovereigxk 
or  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  member.     The  two  cases  are  very 
different     In  the  former,  a  free  nation  becomes  sulgect  to 
another  state, — ^not  to  partake  of  all  the  other's  advantages^ 
and  form  with  it  an  absolute  union  of  interests  (for,  if  the 
more  powerful  state  were  willing  to  confer  so  great  a  favour, 
the  weaker  one  would  be  incorporated,  not  subjected), — ^but  to 
obtain  protection  alone  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  liberty,  without 
expecting  any  other  return.     When,  therefore,  the  sole  and 
indispensable  condition  of  its  subjection  is  (from  what  cause 
soever)  not  complied  with,  it  is  free  from  its  engagements ; 
Slid  its  duty  towards  itself  obliges  it  to  take  fresh  methods  to 
provide  for  its  own  security.    But  the  several  members  of  one 
individual  state,  as  they  all  equally  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages it  procures,  are  bound  uniformly  to  support  it :  they 
have  entered  into  mutual  engagements  to  continue  united 
IN 
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irith  each  other,  and  to  have  on  all  occasions  bat  one  common  io6x  l 
caofle.  If  those  who  are  menaced  or  attacked  might  sepa-  Qg^y-  xnL 
rate  themselves  from  the  others,  in  order  to  avoid  a  present 
danger,  every  state  would  soon  be  dismembered  and  destroyed. 
It  is,  then,  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society,  and 
even  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  that  each  part  should 
with  all  its  might  resist  a  common  enemy,  rather  than  sepa* 
rate  from  the  others ;  and  this  is  consequently  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  political  association.  The  natural 
subjects  of  a  prince  are  bound  to  him  without  any  other 
reserve  than  the  observation  of  the  fundamental  laws ;— it  is 
their  duty  to  remain  faithful,  to  him,  as  it  is  his,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  take  care  to  govern  them  well :  both  parties  have 
but  one  common  interest ;  the  people  and  the  prince  together 
constitute  but  one  complete  whole,  one  and  the  same  societr. 
It  is,  then,  an  essential  and  necessary  condition  of  the  pou* 
tical  society,  that  the  subjects  remain  united  to  their  prince 
as  far  as  in  their  power.  (57) 

When,  therefore,  a  city  or  a  province  is  threatened  or  actu-  S  Ml*  Do* 
ally  attacked,  it  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  danger,  ty  of  tfa« 
separate  itself  from  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  member,  or  ™*"^"  ^ 
abandon  its  natural  prince,  even  when  the  state  or  the  prince  subjects^  t 
is  unable  to  give  it  immediate  and  effectual  assistance.     Its  prince,  wh« 
duty,  its  political  engagements,  oblige  it  to  make  the  greatest ««  ^  ^^' 
efforts,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  in  its  present  state.     If  it  '*'* 
is  overcome  by  force,  necessity,  that  irresistible  law,  frees  it 
from  its  former  engagements,  and  gives  it  a  right  to  treat 
with  the  conqueror,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  terms  possible. 
If  it  must  either  submit  to  him  or  perish,  who  can  doubt  but 
that  it  may  and  even  ought  to  prefer  the  former  alternative  T 
Modem  usage  is  conformable  to  this  decision : — a  city  sub- 
mita  to  the  enemy  when  it  cannot  expect  safety  from  a  vigor- 
ous resistance;  it  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Um;  anditi 
sovereign  lays  the  blame  on  fortune  alone.    '  ^' 

The  state  is  obliged  to  defend  and  preserve  all  its  mem*S903.Tli«r 
bers  (1 17) ;  and  the  prince  owes  the  same  assistance  to  his  J^  ^**« 
lubjectis.   If,  therefore,  the  state  or  the  prince  refuses  or  ne^  ^|!^^^^ 
lects  to  succour  a  body  of  people  who  are  exposed  to  immi* 
nent  danger,  the  latter,  being  thus  abandoned,  become  pNer* 
fectly  free  to  provide  tor  their  own  safety  and  preservation 
in  whatever  manner  they  find  most  convenient,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  regard  to  those  who,  by  abandoning  them,  have 
been  the  first  to  fail  in  their  duty.   The  country  of  Zng,  being 
attacked  by  the  Swiss  in  1852,  sent  for  succour  to  the  duke 
of  Austria,  its  sovereign ;  but  that  prince,  being  engaged  in 

(57)  Nemo  potest  enire  patrianu  is  absolutely  conquered  by  a  fineign 

This  b  part  of  natural  allegiance,  which  power,    and    the   parent    state    has 

no  indiyidual  can  shake  off  until  the  acknowledged    the    severance.     See 

pezt  of  the  country  where  he  resides  1  CkUty'M  Commtrdal  Lcm^  139. 
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BOOK  I.  discourse  conoerning  his  hawks,  at  the  time  when  the  depu- 
CTAP.  xTii.  ^j^  appeared  before  him,  would  scarcely  condescend  to  hear 
them.  Thus  abandoned,  the  people  of  Zug  entered  into  the 
[  98  ]  Helvetic  confederacy.'^  The  city  of  Zurich  had  been  in  the 
same  situation  the  year  before.  Being  attacked  by  a  band 
of  rebellious  citizens  who  were  supported  by  the  neighbouring 
nobility,  and  the  house  of  Austria,  it  made  application  to  the 
head  of  the  empire :  but  Charles  IV .,  who  was  then  emperor, 
declared  to  its  deputies  that  he  could  not  defend  it ; — ^upon 
which  Zurich  secured  its  safety  by  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss-f 
The  same  reason  has  authorized  the  Swiss,  in  general,  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  empire,  which  never 
protected  them  in  any  emergency ;  they  had  not  owned  its 
authority  for  a  long  time  before  their  iudependenoe  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor  and  the  whole  Germanic  body, 
at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 


CHAP  xvm. 

C«AP.  xrm.        OF  THE  BSTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATION  IN  A  COUNTRY. 

}  SOS.  Pof-  HITHERTO  we  have  considered  the  nation  merely  with 
MuioB  of  a  respect  to  itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  country  it  pos- 
^^^^^  sesses.  Let  us  now  see  it  established  in  a  country  which 
becomes  its  own  properly-  and  habitation.  The  earth  belongs 
to  mankind  in  general ;  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  their 
common  habitation,  and  to  supply  them  with  food,  they  all 
possess  a  natural  right  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  derive  from  it 
whatever  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  suitable  to 
their  wants.  But  when  the  human  race  became  extremely 
multiplied,  the  earth  was  no  longer  capable  of  furnishing 
spontaneously,  and  without  culture,  sufficient  support  for  its 
inhabitants ;  neither*  could  it  have  received  proper  cultivation 
from  wandering  tribes  of  men  continuing  to  possess  it  in 
common.  It  therefore  became  necessary  that  those  tribes 
should  fix  themselves  somewhere,  and  appropriate  to  them* 
selves  portions  of  land,  in  order  that  they  might,  without 
being  disturbed  in  their  labour,  or  disappointed  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  apply  themselves  to  render  those  lands  fer- 
tile, and  thence  derive  their  subsistence.  Such  must  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  property  and  daminian :  and 
it  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  their  establishment.  Since 
their  introduction,  the  right  which  was  common  to  all  man- 
kind is  individually  restricted  to  what  each  lawfully  possesses. 

*  See  Ettariin,  Bimler,  and  De  Wat-       f  See  the  same  historians,  and  Bnl- 
terille.  linger,  Stompf,  Tschudi,  and  Stottler. 
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The  coiinirj  which  a  nation  inhabits,  whether  that  nation  has    sooe  i. 
emigrated  thither  in  a  body,  or  the  different  familieB  of  which  ^E^^EiZIE* 
it  consists  were  previously  scattered  over  the  conntry,  and, 
there  uniting,  formed  themselves  into  a  political  society, — 
that  country,  I  say,  is  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  it  has 
a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right  to  it. 

This  right  comprehends  two  things:  1.  The  domain^  by  S  304.   lu 
virtue  of  which  the  nation  alone  may  use  the  countrj^  for  the  "«***  **^«'. 
supply  of  its  necessities,  may  dispose  of  it  as  it  thinks  pro-  IJI^^^ 
per,  and  derive  from  it  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yield-  gion. 
ing.     2,  The  empire^  or  the  right  of  sovereign  command,  by  [  99  ] 
which  the  nation  directs  and  regulates  at  its  pleasure  every 
thing  that  passes  in  the  country. 

When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  to  which  no ;  205.   Ao- 
prior  ovmer  can  lay  claim,  it  is  considered  as  acquiring  the  qaiBition  of 
empire  or  sovereignty  of  it,  at  the  same  time  with  the  domain.  ^.*  ■^^•: 
For,  since  the  nation  is  free  and  independent,  it  can  have  no  |j^^^|^t^ 
intention,  in  settling  in  a  country,  to  leave  to  others  the  right  country, 
of  commaiid,  or  any  of  those  rights  that  constitute  sove^ 
reignty.     The  whole  space  over  which  a  nation  extends  its 
government  becomes  the  seat  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  is  called 
its  territory. 

If  a  number  of  free  families,  scattered  over  an  independent  ^  20d.  Ano. 
country,  come  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nation  or  tber  manner 
state,  they  altogether  acquire  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  ®^  »«q™nn« 
country  they  inhabit :  for  they  were  previously  in  possession  ^V||^^"^ 
of  the  domain — ^a  proportional  share  of  it  belonging  to  each  coontij. 
individual  family :  and  since  they  are  willing  to  form  together 
a  political  80cietv,»and  establish  a  public  authority,  which 
every  member  of  the  society  shall  be  bound  to  obey,  it  is 
evidently  their  intention  to  attribute  to  that  public  authority 
the  right  of  command  over  the  whole  country. 

All  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  things  that  have  not  1 207.  How 
yet  fallen  into  the  possession  of  any  one ;  and  those  things »  °»^<>°  »p- 
belong  to  the   person  who  first  takes  possession  of  them.  ^^][|j^JJ!*" 
When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  country  uninhabited,  and  deaert  coon- 
without  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  it :  and,  try. 
after  it  has  sufficiently  made  known  its  will  in  this  respect,  it 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation.     Thus  navigators 

going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished  with  a  commission 
rom  their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or  other  lands 
in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  their  nation :  and  this  title  has  been  usually  respected, 
provided  it  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  real  possession. 

But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation  can,  by  the  bare  act ;  208.   A 
of  taking  possession,  appropriate  to  itself  countries  which  it  q«««tion  on 
does  not  really  occupy,  and  thus  engross  a  much  greater  ex-  *^  w*>J*^ 
tent  of  territory  than  it  is  able  to  people  or  cultivate.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pretension  would  be  an 
absolute  infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  and  re- 
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BOOK  T.     piignaiit  to  the  vieirB  of  nature,  which,  haying  destined  tho 
^ffLJEIEL  whole  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind  in  general,  giyes 
no  nation  a  right  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  country,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  makmg  nse  of  it,  and  not  of  hmdering 
others  firom  deriying  advantage  from  it.     The  law  of  nations 
will,  therefore,  not  acknowledge  the  property  and  soyereignty 
of  a  nation  over  any  uninhabited  countries,  except  those  of 
which  it  has  really  taken  actual  possession,  in  which  it  has 
formed  settlements,  or  of  which  it  makes  actual  use.    In  ef- 
fect, when  navigators  have  met  with  desert  countries  in  which 
[  100  ]  those  of  other  nations  had,  in  their  transient  visits,  erected 
some  monument  to  show  dieir  having  taken  possession  of 
them,  they  have  paid  as  little  regard  to  that  empty  ceremony 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  popes,  who  divided  a  great  part 
of  the  world  between  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal.* 
f  200.  Who-     There  is  another  celebrated  question,  to  which  the  disco- 
i^^id  ^     ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^®^  World  has  principally  given  rise.    It  is  asked 
poMosa^     whether  a  nation  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  some  part 
iNut  of  ft     of  a  vast  country,  in  which  there  are  none  but  erratic  nations 
oonntiy  in-  whoso  Scanty  population  is  incapable  of  occupying  the  whole  ? 
^^*J5J»»^  We  have  abready  observed  (§  81),  in  establishing  the  obliga- 
tion to  cultivate  the  earth,  that  those  nations  cannot  excla- 


by  a  few 

wandering 

tribes. 


*  Those  decrees  being  of  a  yery  sin- 
galag  natnre,  and  hardly  anywhere  to  be 
found  but  in  yeiy  eearee  books,  the 
reader  wiU  not  be  displeased  with  see- 
ing here  an  extract  of  them. 

The  ball  of  Alexander  VL  by  which 
he  gires  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^  king 
and  queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the 
New  World,  disooyered  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

<<Mota  proprio"  (says  the  pope)^ 
'*  non  ad  yestram,  yel  alterius  pro  yobis 
super  hoc  nobis  oblatso  petiUonis  in- 
stantiam,  sed  de  nostra  mora  Uberali- 
tate,  et  ex  oerta  sciential  ao  de  i^rasto- 
Mem  potestatis  plenitudine,  omnes  in- 
sulas  et  terras  firmas,  inyentas  et  inye- 
niendas,  detectas  et  detegendas,  yersus 
ooeidentem  et  meridiem,"  (drawing  a 
line  ttom  one  pole  to  the  other,  at  a 
hondred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Asores,)  "auctoritate  onmipotentis  Dei 
nobis  in  beato  Petro  concossa,  ao 
yioariaiis  Jesu  Christ!,  qua  fungimur 
in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illarum  domi- 
niis,  ciyitatibus,  Ac,  yobis,  haeredibus- 
qne  et  sueoessoribus  yestris,  Gastellaa 
et  Iiegionis  regibus,  in  perpetnum  to- 
nore  prsssentium  donamus,  ooncedimus, 
assignamus,  yosque  et  hsoredes  ac  suo- 
cessores,  presfatos,  illorum  dominos,  cum 
plena  libera  et  omni  moda  potestate, 
auctoriiate  et  jurisdiotione',  facimus, 
constitoimos,  et  deputamus."  The 
174 


pope  excepts  only  what  might  be  in  the 
possession  of  some  other  CKrietian 
prince  before  the  year  1493;  as  if  he 
had  a  greater  right  to  giyo  what  be- 
longed to' nobody,  and  especially  what 
was  possessed  by  the  American  nations. 
He  adds:  <'Ac  quibuscunque  personis 
oujuscunque  'dignitatis,  edam  imperialis 
et  regalis,  status,  gradus,  ordinis,  yel 
oonditionis,  sab  excommunieationis  lat» 
sententisB  pcena,  quam  eo  ipso,  si 
contra  fecerint,  ineurrant,  districtius 
inhibemus  ne  ad  insulas  et  terras  firmae 
inyentas  et  inyeniendas,  detectas  et  de- 
tegendas,  yersus  ooeidentem  et  meri- 

diem pro  mercibus  habendis, 

yel  quayis  slia  de  causa,  aocedere  pras- 
sumant  absque  yestra  ao  hsBredum  et 
suceessomm  yestromm  prasditcorom 
Ucentia  speciali,  Ac  Datum  Bomss 
apud  B.  Petrum  anno  1403.  IV.  nonaa 
Mi^i,  Pontiflc.  nostri  anno  prime" 
Leibnitii  Codex  Juris  Gent,  DiplomaL 
203. 

See  ibid.  (DipUm.  165),  the  bull  by 
which  pope  Nicholas  V.  gaye  to  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  the 
infant  Henry,  the  soyereignty  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  power  of  subduing  the 
barbarous  nations  of  those  countries^ 
forbidding  any  other  to  yisit  that  coun- 
try without  the  permission  of  Portugal. 
This  act  is  dated  Rome,  on  the  8th  of 
January,  1454. 
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Birtlj  appropriate  to  thenuBelyes  more  land  than  thev  have  book  i. 
occasion  for,  or  more  than  they  are  able  to  settle  and  cnlti-^^^'  ^^^ 
vate.  Their  unsettled  habitation  in  those  immense  regions 
connot  be  acooonted  a  true  and  legal  possession ;  and  the 
people  of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up  at  home,  finding  land 
of  which  the  savages  stood  in  no  particular  need,  and  of 
which  they  made  no  actual  and  constant  use,  were  lawfully 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colonies. 
The  earth,  as  we  have  already  observed,  belongs  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  them,  with  subsist- 
ence :  if  each  nation  had,  from  the  beginning,  resolved  to 
appropriate  to  itself  a  vast  country,  that  the  people  might 
live  only  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  wild  fruits,  our  globe  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  inha*  [  101  ] 
bitants.  We  do  not,  therefore,  deviate  from  the  views  of  na- 
ture, in  confining  the  Indians  within  narrower  limits.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  help  praising  the  moderation  of  the  English 
Puritans  who  first  settled  in  New  England ;  who,  notwith- 
standing their  bebff  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sove- 
reign, purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  of  which  they  ii^ 
tended  to  take  possession.'''  This  laudable  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  Penn,  and  the  colony  of  Quakers  that  he 
conducted  to  Pennsylvania. 

When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  distant  countiy,  and  1 210.  Co. 
settles  a  colony  there,  that  country,  though  separated  from^^''^®'' 
the  principal  establishment,  or  momer-country,  naturally  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  state,  equaDy  with  its  ancient  possessions. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  political  laws,  or  treaties,  make  no 
distinction  between  them,  every  thins  said  of  the  territory 
of  a  nation,  must  also  extend  to  its  cdonies. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

OF   CUE  NATIVE  CQUNTBY,  AND  SEVERAL  THINGS  THAT         chap,  xix. 
RELATE  TO  IT. 

THE  whole  of  the  countries  possessed  by  a  nation  and  sub-  {  211.  What 
ject  to  its  laws,  forms,  as  we  have  already  said,  its  territory,  i«  our  ooun- 
and  is  the  common  country  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  na-  ^- 
tion.     We  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  the  definition  of 
the  term,  native  country  (§  122),  because  our  subject  led  us 
to  treat  of  the  love  of  our  country — a  virtue  so  excellent  and 
80  necessary  in  a  state*     Supposing,  then,  this  definition  al- 
ready known,  it  remains  that  we  should  explain  several  things 
that  have  a  relation  to  this  subject,  and  answer  the  questions 
that  naturally  arise  from  it. 


*  History  of  the  Engliflh  Goloniei  in  North  Americia. 

.       ITS 
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BOOK  L        The  citizens  are  the  members  of  the  civil  society ;  bound 
CHAP.  XIX.  ^  ^Yiis  society  by  certain  duties,  and  subject  to  its  authority, 
i  212.   citi-  they  equally  participate  in  its  advantages.     The  natives,  or 
'^f  ^^     natural-born  citizens,  are  those  bom  in  the  country,  of  pa- 
rents who  are  citizens.     As  the  society  cannot  exist  and  per- 
petuate itself  otherwise  than  by  the  children  of  the  citizens, 
those  children  naturally  follow  the  condition  of  their  fathers, 
and  succeed  to  all  their  rights.     The  society  is  supposed  to 
desire  this,  in  consequence  of  what  it  owes  to  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  and  it  is  presumed,  as  matter  of  course,  that  each 
citizen,  on  entering  into  society,  reserves  to  his  children  the 
right  of  becoming  members  of  it.     The  countiT  of  the  fa- 
thers is  therefore  that  of  the  children;  and  these  become 
true  citizens  merely  by  their  tacit  consent.     We  shall  soon 
see  whether,  on  their  coming  to  the  years  of  discretion,  they 
may  renounce  their  right,  and  what  they  owe  to  the  society 
in  which  they  were  bom.     I  say,  that,  in  order  to  be  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  be  bom  of  a  father  who 
is  a  citizen ;  for,  if  be  is  born  there  of  a  foreigner,  it  will  be 
[  102  ]  only  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  not  his  counti^. 
^  213.  In-       The  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  citizens,  are  fo* 
bAbitanto. .  rcigucrs,  who  are  permitted  to  settle  and  stay  in  the  country. 
Bound  to  the  society  by  their  residence,  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  while  they  reside  in  it ;  and  they  are 
obliged  to  defend  it,  because  it  grants  them  protection,  though 
they  do  not  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  citizens.     They 
enjoy  only  the  advantages  which  the  law  or  custom  gives  them. 
The  perpettial  inhabitants  are  those  who  have  received  the 
right  of  perpetual  residence.     These  are  a  kind  of  citizens  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  are  united  to  the  society  without  par- 
ticipating in  all  its  advantages.     Their  children  follow  the 
condition  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  the  state  has  given  to 
these  the  right  of  perpetual  residence,  their  right  passes  to 
their  posterity. 
}  214.   Na.      A  nation,  or  the  sovereign  who  represents  it,  may  grant  to 
tnraiiiaUon.  a  foreigner  the  quality  of  citizen,  by  admitting  him  into  the 
(^^)  body  of  the  political  society.     This  is  called  naturalization. 

There  are  some  states  in  which  the  sovereign  cannot  grant  to 
a  foreigner  all  the  rights  of  citizens, — ^for  example,  that  of 

(58)  See  fully  in  general,  and  of  39,  43,  45 ;  and  see  Reeves,  2d  ed.  328, 
nataralization  in  Great  Britain  in  par-  330,  and  37  Geo.  3,  o.  97. — G. 
tionlar,  1  Ch\tiy*B  Commercial  Law,  {A  native  citixen  of  the  United  States 
123  to  131 ;  1  Bla.  Com.  369 ;  Bao.  Ab.  cannot  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
Aliens.  A  nataralixation  in  a  foreign  goyemment^  withoat  an  Act  of  Con- 
country,  without  license,  will  not  dis-  grcss  authorizing  him  to  do  so.  IfilUr 
charge  a  nataral-bom  subject  from  his  v.  The  BetoltUion,  2  DalL  10;  Shanka  r. 
allegiance,  2  Chalmer's  Col.  Opin.  363.  Dupont,  3  Pet  S.  C.  Rep.  24«;  Coxe  y. 
But  a  natural-bom  subject  of  England,  Mcllvaine,  4  Cianch,  209  j  The  SantU- 
naturalixed  in  America,  was  holden  to  tima  TrinidacUi,  7  Wheat  Rep.  283 ; 
be  entiUed  to  trade  as  an  American  The  United  Stattt  y,  Gilliee,  Peter's  0. 
subject  to  the  East  Indies,  8  Term  Rep.  C.  Rep.  159.} 
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powtr  of  grantiag  only  an  imporfeot  aaturallistion.    It  iMS^JSBt 
here  &  re^afiion  of  tko  fundwi^tal  laWf  which  limits  the 

fower  of  the  prrnae.  In  other  states,  as  in  England  and 
dlaad*  the  prinee  cannot  naturalise  a  single  person,  withont 
the  GOB^nnrenee  of  the  nation,  represented  by  its  deputies. 
Finally,  there  are  states,  as,  for  instance,  England,  where  the 
auiglo  cirenastan^o  of  being  born  in  the  country  naittraliaes 
the  children  of  a  ^ei|^r. 

It  16  asked  wbether  the  children  bom  of  <ntisena  in  aSsi6*ChiU 
foreign  oonntry  are  citisens?    The  laws  have  decided  ^^^"^^l^ 
qoestiim  in  several  countries,  and  their  regulations  must  be^'^V^ 
&llowed.(69)    By  the  law  of  nature  alone,  children  follow  oonntry. 
the  condition  of  their  fathers,  and  enter  into  all  their  right$ 
(§  212) ;  the  plAce  of  birth  produces  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cnjajr,  sAd  cannot,  of  itself,  furnish  any  reason  for  taking 
from  a  child  what  nature  has  given  him;  I  say  ^^of  itself,* 
for,  eivil  or  political  laws  may,  for  particular  reasons,  ordain 
otherwise.    But  I  suppose  that  the  father  has  not  entirely 
quitted  his  country  in  order  to  settle  elsewhere*    If  he  has 
fixed  hia  shode  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  become  a  memh#r 
of  a&other  society,  at  least  as  a  perpetual  inhabitant;  ai^d 
hie  children  will  be  members  of  it  also. 

Afl  to  children  born  at  sea,  if  they  are  bom  in  thos^  parts  $si6.  GUI* 
of  it  that  iure  possessed  by  their  nation,  they  are  b<^m  in  the  ^nn  bom  at 
co«ntryc  if  it  is  on  the  open  sea,  there  is  no  reason  to  make:"^^ 
a  .distinction  between  them  and  those  who  are  born  in  the 
Qountry;  for,  naturally,  it  is  our  extraction,  not  the  place  of 
oar  bsrth,  that  gives  us  rights:  and  if  the  children  are  bera 
in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  nation,  they  may  be  reputed  bom 
in  its  territories;  for,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  vessels  of  a 
n&tion  as  parts  of  its  territory,  especially  when  they  sail  upon 
a  free  sea,  since  the  state  retains  its  jurisdiction  over  thoa# 
vessds.  And  as,  according  to  the  commonly  received  custom, 
this  jurisdiction  is  preserved  over  the  vessels,  even  in  parts 
of  the  sea  subject  to  a  foreign  dominion,  all  the  children  borft 
in  the  vessels  of  a  nation  are  considered  as  bom  in  it^  tcni* 
tory.  For  the  same  reason,  those  bpm  in  a  foreign  cresset 
are  reputed  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  their  wrth  took 
pliuie  in  a  port  belonging  to  their  own  nation :  for,  the  V09^ 
ie  more  particularly  a  part  of  the  territory;  and  the  molher, 
though  at  that  moment  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  is  not  w 
that  accouat  out  of  the  country.  I  suppose  that  the  #nd  her 
husband  have  not  quitted  their  native  country  to  settle  ^Mr 
where.  [  108  ] 

F<Mr  the  same  reasons  also,  children  bom  out  of  the  counr$si7.  Chil 
try,  in  the  armiee  of -the  state,  or  in  the  house  of  its  minister  atv^i«^  b<mi  u 
a  foreign  court,  are  reputed  born  in  the  country;  for  a  citi- ^^^j^^ 


(60)  SeelChit^iCouiMrablLMr,  ll^a.1;  ll^a-l- 
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looc  i.    sen  who  is  absent  with  his  fsmil  j,  on  the  serrice  of  the  state, 

CBAP.  xn,  but  still  dependent  on  it,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  can* 

or  in  the     not  be  considered  as  having  quitted  its  territory. 

bmiM  of  its      SettlemeTit  is  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with  an  inten* 

"'^l^l^^  tion  of  always  staying  there.     A  man  does  not,  then,  esta- 

^Q,^         blish  his  settlement  in  any  place,  unless  he  makes  sufficiently 

§si8.  Set- known  his  intention  of  fixing  there,  either  tacitly  or  by  an 

express  declaration.     However,  this  declaration  is  no  reason 

why,  if  he  afterwards  changes  his  mind,  he  may  not  transfer 

his  settlement  elsewhere.     In  this  sense,  a  person  who  stops 

at  a  place  upon  business,  even  though  he  stay  a  long  time, 

has  only  a  simple  habitation  there,  but  has  no  settlement. 

Thus,  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  prince  has  not  his  settlement  at 

the  court  where  he  resides. 

The  natural^  or  oriffindl  settlement,  is  that  which  we  ac- 
quire by  birth,  in  the  place  where  our  father  has  his ;  and 
we  are  considered  as  retaining  it,  till  we  have  abandoned  it,  in 
order  to  choose  another.     The  acquired  settlement  {adsciti' 
tium)  is  that  where  we  settle  by  our  own  choice. 
SS19.   Vft-      Vagrants  are  people  who  have  no  settlement.      Conse- 
snn^        quently,  those  born  of  vagrant  parents  have  no  country,  since 
a  man's  country  is  the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  parents  had  their  settlement  (§  122),  or  it  is  the  state  of 
which  his  father  was  then  a  member,  which  comes  to  the  same 
point;  for,  to  settle  for  ever  in  a  nation,  is  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  at  least  as  a  perpetual  inhabitant,  if  not  with  all  the  ' 
privileges  of  a  citizen.     We  may,  however,  consider  the  coun- 
try of  a  vagrant  to  be  that  of  lus  child,  while  that  vagrant  is 
considered  as  not  having  absolutely  renounced  his  natural  or 
original  settlement. 
Sno.l¥he-     Many  distinctions  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  com- 
ther  a  per-  plete  solution  to  the  celebrated  question,  whether  a  man  may 
quit  UiT      9^^  ***  country  or  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (60) 
ooimtry.      -^1*  The  children  are  bound  by  natural  ties  to  the  society  in 
which  they  were  born ;  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  show 
themselves  grateful  for  the  protection  it  has  afforded  to  theit 
fathers,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  it  for  their  birth 
and  education.     They  ought,  therefore,  to  love  it,  as  we  have 
already  shown  (§  122),  to  express  a  just  gratitude  to  it,  and 
requite  its  services  as  far  as  possible,  by  serving  it  in  turn. 
We  have  observed  above  (§  212),  that  they  have  a  right  to 
enter  into  the  society  of  which  their  fathers  were  members. 
[  104  j   But  every  man  is  bom  free ;  and  the  son  of  a  citizen,  when 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  may  examine  whether  it  be 
convenient  for  him  to  join  the  society  for  which  he  was  des- 
tined  by  his  birth.     If  he  does  not  find  it  advantageous  to 
remain  in  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  it,  on  making  it  a  com- 

(60)  In  Great  Britain,  the  established     1  Bla.  C.  369,  3  Chit  Com.  Law,  1S9 
maxim   Is  nemo  point  exuen  patriam,    to  13S. 
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peiiBstioii  for  what  it  has  done  in  his  fayonr,*  and  preserr-  ioos  t. 
mgy  as  far  as  his  new  engagements  will  allow  hkn,  the  senti*  chaf.  xxx. 
ments  of  love  and  gratitude  he  owes  it.  A  man's  obligations 
to  his  natural  country  may,  howeyer,  change,  lessen,  or  en- 
tirely vanish,  according  as  he  shall  have  quitted  it  lawfully, 
and  with  good  reason,  in  order  to  choose  another,  or  has 
been  banished  from  it  deservedly  or  unjustly,  in  due  form  of 
law  or  by  violence. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  son  of  a  citizen  attains  the  age  of  man- 
hood,  and  acts  as  a  citizen,  he  tacitly  assumes  that  character; 
his  obligations,  like  those  of  others  who  expressly  and  for* 
mally  enter  into  engagements  with  society,  become  stronger 
and  more  extensive  :  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  re- 
spect to  him  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  When  a  so- 
ciety has  not  been  formed  for  a  determinate  time,  it  is  allow- 
able to  quit  it,  when  that  separation  can  take  place  without 
detriment  to  the  society.  A  citizen  mt»y  therefore  quit  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  provided  it  be  not  in  such  a 
conjuncture  when  he  cannot  abandon  it  without  doing  it  a 
visible  injury.  But  we  must  here  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  may  in  strict  justice  be  done,  and  what  is  honourable 
and  conformable  to  every  duty — in  a  word,  between  the  in- 
temal  and  the  external  obligation,  tlvery  man  has  a  right 
to  quit  his  country,  in  order  to  settle  in  any  other,  when  by 
that  step  he  does  not  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  countrv. 
But  a  good  citizen  will  never  determine  on  such  a  step  with- 
out necessity,  or  without  very  strong  reasons.  It  is  taking 
a  dishonourable  advantage  of  our  liberty,  to  quit  our  asso- 
ciates upon  slight  pretences,  after  having  derived  considerable 
advantages  from  them ;  and  this  is  the  case  of  every  citizeUi 
with  respect  to  his  country. 

8.  As  to  those  who  have  the  cowardice  to  abandon  their 
country  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  seek  to  secure  themselves, 
instead  of  defending  it,  they  manifestly  violate  the  social 
compact,  by  which  all  the  contracting  parties  engaged  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  a  united  body,  and  in  concert ;  they  are 
infamous  deserters,  whom  the  state  has  a  right  to  punish 
Bcverely.f 


•  This  m  the  ibimdalioii  of  the  tax  meted  in  the  army  of  8exoii7,had»  with 

paid  on  quitting  a  oonntrj,  called,  in  the  permiaiion  of  his  former  MTereisn, 

Latin,  cermu  emigratumii,  sold  the  property  he  poasened  in  Li- 

t  Charles  XII.  condemned  to  death  vonia.     He  had  therefore  quitted  lus 

and  elcecated  General  Patkul,  a  natire  own  countiy,  to  ehooee  another  (aa 

of  Livonia,  whom  he  had  made  priaoner  eveiy  free  dtiaen  is  at  liber^  to  do, 

in  an  engagement  with  the  Saxons,  except,  as  we  have  obseryed  ahove,  at 

Bat  the  sentence  and  execution  were  a  critical  moment,  when  the  drcum- 

a  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice.    Pat-  stances  of  his  country  require  the  aid 

Kol,  it  is  true,  had  been  bom  a  subject  of  all  her  sons),  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 

of  the  king  of  Sweden ;  but  he  had  by  permitting  him  to  sell  his  property* 

quitted  hia  natire  country  at  the  age  had  consented  to  his  emigration. 
of  twdve  yean»  and  having  been  pio- 
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j|dfw.%        In  a  ti&ia  of  peao6  aiid  traaqmllity,  i^hen  the  (knmtrj  Iim 

^4P.  xwr  Q^  aetnal  need  of  all  her  ohildren,  the  very  welfare  of  the 

i  ^^^'  ^^'^Btate^  aad  that  of  the  eitiaens,  requires  that  every  individual 

mT'ahwiit  ^  **  libwty  to  travel  on  business,  provided  that  he  be  always 

UmMif  for  T^^f  ^  return,  whenever  the  public  interest  recallB  him.   It 

ft  time.       is  hot  presumed  that  any  man  has  bound  himself  to  the  bo- 

itetjr  of  whidi  he  is  a  member,  by  an  engagement  never  to 

leave  the  country  when  the  interest  of  his  affairs  requires  it^ 

and  when  he  oan  absent  himself  without  injury  to  his  country. 

}  m.  Tari-     The  political  laws  of  nations  vary  greatly  in  this  respect, 

aUon  of  the  Jn  somo  nations,  it  is  at  all  times,  except  in  case  of  actual 

Uwf  in^twa  ^^^^  allowed  to  every  citizen  to  absent  himself,  and  even  to 

rJpeet  (61)  4^^  ^®  oountry  altogether,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  wid&* 

These  miui  out  alleging  any  reason  for  it.     This  liberty,  contrary  in  its 

be  obeyed,   ^^ff^  nature  to  uie  welfare  and  safety  of  society,  can  nowhere 

be  t<4erated  but  in  a  country  destitute  of  resources  and  inca- 

pjable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.    In  such  a 

ceuatry  there  can  only  be  an  imperfect  society ;  for  civil 

aoiiiety  ought  to  be  capable  of  enabling  all  its  members  to 

Eoeure,  by  their  labour  and  industry,  tdl  the  neoessarieB  of 
ie :  unless  it  effects  this,  it  has  no  right  to  require  them  to 
disvote  themselves  entirely  to  it.  In  some  other  states,  every 
mtisen  is  left  at  liberty  to  travel  abroad  on  business,  but  not 
t0  qmt  his  country  altogether,  without  the  express  penniseioB 
of  the  sovereign.  FiniJly,  there  are  states  where  the  rigour 
df  the  ffovemment  will  not  permit  any  one  whatsoever  to  go 
out  of  £e  country  without  pcmporU  in  form,  which  are  cTen 
not  granted  without  great  £fficulty.  In  all  these  eases,  it  ii 
beceesacy  to  conform  to  the  laws,  when  they  are  made  by  a 
lawful  authoritv.  But,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  sove- 
reign abuses  his  power,  and  reduces  his  subjects  to  an  insup- 
iH^able  slavery,  if  he  refuses  them  permission  to  travel  for 
their  own  advantage,  when  he  might  grant  it  to  them  without 
inoonvenienee,  and  without  danger  to  the  state.  Nay,  it  will 
jnresently  appear,  that,  on  certam  occasions,  he  cannot,  under 
any  pretext,  detain  persons  who  wish  to  quit  the  country, 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  it  for  ever. 
}  SSS.  OaMi  There  are  cases  in  which  a  citizen  has  an  absolute  right 
in  which  %  to  renounce  his  country,  and  abandon  it  entirely — a  right 
Jj^^^  founded  on  reasons  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  social 
^t  hie  compact.  1.  If  the  citizen  cannot  procure  subsistence  in  fais 
eoimtij.  own  country,  it  is  undoubtedly  lawful  for  him  to  seek  it  else- 
where. For,  political  or  civil  society  being  entered  into  only 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  to  each  of  its  members  the  means 
of  supporting  himself,  and  of  living  in  happiness  and  safety, 
it  would  be  Msurd  to  pretend  that  a  member,  whotn  it  cannot 
furnish  with  such  things  as  are  most  necessary,  has  not  a  right 
to  leave  it. 

(61)  See  /xtflt,  Book  VL  oh.  yiii.  1 106»    p.  731  to  738,  u  to  writf  of  m  «mo< 
p.  174.  NQil  Chittyt  General   Prectiee,     rtgnc, 
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2.  If  thfe  body  df  tlie  Bodety,  or  be  '9fh6  repreM&tft  it,  tb*    font  % 
soltttelj  fail  to  discharge  their  obligations  towards  a  oitixen,  ^^^'  *"^ 
the  latter  may  withdraw  himself.   For,  if  one  of  the  oontraot« 

ing  parties  does  not  observe  his  engagements,  the  other  is  no 
longer  bound  to  fulfil  his ;  as  the  contract  is  reciprocal  be»  [  106  ] 
tween  the  society  and  its  members.    It  is  on  the  same  prin*> 
ciple,  also,  that  the  society  may  expel  a  member  who  fiolatea 
its  laws. 

3.  If  the  major  part  of  the  nation,  or  th«  sovereign  whe 
represents  it,  attempt  to  enact  laws  relative  to  matters  in 
which  the  social  compact  cannot  oblige  every  citiien  to  sub- 
mission, those  who  are  averse  to  these  laws  have  a  right  to 
quit  the  society,  and  go  settle  elsewhere.  For  instance,  if  the 
sovereign,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  will  allow  but 
one  religion  in  the  state,  those  who  believe  and  profess  another 
religion  have  a  right  to  withdraw,  and  to  take  with  them  theur 
families  and  effects.  For,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  hav« 
subjected  themselves  to  the  authority  of  men,  in  affairs  of 
conscience  ;'^  and  if  the  society  suffers  and  is  weakened  by 
their  departure,  the  blame  must  be  imfputed  to  the  intolerant 
party;  for  it  is  they  who  ftiil  in  their  observance  of  the  social 
compact — it  is  they  who  violate  it,  and  force  the  others  to  a 
separation.  We  have  elsewhere  touched  upon  some  other  in- 
stances of  this  third  cft8e,-^that  of  a  popular  state  wishing 
to  have  a  sovereign  (§  88),  and  that  of  an  independent  nation 
taking  the  resolution  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power  (§  196). 

Those  who  quit  their  country  for  any  lawful  reason,  wiA  j^  KnA- 
a  design  to  settle  elsewhere,  and  take  their  families  and  pro-  ff^"*^ 
perty  with  them,  are  called  emigrants. 

Theit  right  to  emigrate  may  arise  from  several  sources,  i  225. 
1.  In  the  cases  we  have  just  mentioned  (§  228),  it  is  a  natural  ^V^  ^ 
right,  which  is  certainly  reserved  to  each  individual  in  the    •""•*• 
very  compact  itself  by  which  civil  society  was  formed. 

2.  The  liberty  of  emigration  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The 
citizens  of  Neufchatel  and  Yalangin  in  Switzerland  may  quit 
the  country  and  carry  off  their  effects  at  their  own  pleasure, 
without  even  paying  any  duties. 

8.  It  majr  be  voluntarily  granted  them  by  the  sovereign. 

4.  This  right  may  be  derived  from  some  treaty  made  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  which  a  sovereign  has  promised  to  leave 
full  liberty  to  those  of  his  subjects,  who,  for  a  certain  reason 
— on  accoimt  of  religion,  for  instance-desire  to  transplant 
themselves  into  the  territories  of  that  power.  There  are 
such  treaties  between  the  German  princes,  particularly  for 
cases  in  which  religion  is  concerned.  In  Switzerland  like- 
wise, a  citizen -of  Bern  who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Fribourg, 
and  there  profess  the  religion  of  the  place,  and,  reciprocally, 

•  See  above,  the  chapter  on  ReU^on. 
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BOOK  L    a  citiasen  of  Fribourg  who,  for  a  similar  reason,  is  desirous  of 
CHAP.  XIX.  f  emoving  to  Bern,  has  a  right  to  quit  his  native  conntr  j,  and 
carry  on  with  him  all  his  property. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  history,  particularly 
the  history  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
that  the  law  of  nations,  established  there  by  custom  some 
ages  back,  did  not  permit  a  state  to  receive  die  subjects  of 
another  state  into  the  number  of  its  citizens.     This  vicious 
[  107  ]  custom  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  slavery  to  which  the 
people  were  then  reduced.    A  prince,  a  lord,  ranked  his  sub- 
jects under  the  head  of  his  private  property ;  he  calculated 
their  number  as  he  did  that  of  his  flocks ;  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  human  nature,  this  strange  abuse  is  not  yet  everywhere 
eradicated. 
{  S36.  If       If  the  soverei^  attempts  to  molest  those  who  have  a  right 
the  80T0-     to  emigrate,  he  does  them  an  injury ;  and  the  injured  indi- 
f^  ^ih  '  ^^'^^^^  ^*y  lawfully  implore  the  protection  of  the  power  who 
righ^he  in"^  willing  to  rcceivo  them.     Thus  we  have  seen  Frederic  Wil- 
jares  them,  liam,  king  of  Prussia,  grant  his  protection  to  the  emigrant 

Protestants  of  Saltzburgh. 
{  S27.  Sup.      The  name  of  suj)plieants  is  given  to  all  fugitives  who  im- 
pUoMiti.      plore  the  protection  of  a  sovereign  against  the  nation  or 
prince  they  have  quitted.     We  cannot  solidly  establish  what 
the  law  of  nations  determines  with  respect  to  them,  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  duties  of  one  nation  towards  others. ' 
{  S28.  Bx-      Finally,  exile  is  another  manner  of  leaving  our  country. 
??.vllir"  "^  ^^^  ^  *  ^^^  driven  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
*"'  """"*     constrained  to  quit  it,  but  without  a  mark  of  infamy.     Ba- 
nishment is  a  similar  expulsion,  with  a  mark  of  infamy  an- 
nexed.^   Both  may  be  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  ever.     If  an 
exile,  or  banished  man,  had  his  settlement  in  his  own  country, 
he  is  exiled  or  banished  from  his  country.     It  is,  however, 
proper  to  observe  that  common  usage  applies  also  the  terms 
exile  and  banishment  to  the  expulsion  of  a  foreigner  who  is 
driven  from  a  country  where  he  had  no  settlement,  and  to 
which  he  is,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  ever,  prohibited 
to  return. 

As  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  any  right  whatsoever  bv  way 
of  punishment — exile,  which  deprives  him  of  the  right  of 
dwelling  in  a  certain  place,  may  be  inflicted  as  a  punishment: 
banishment  is  always  one ;  for,  a  mark  of  infamy  cannot  be 
set  on  any  one,  but  with  a  view  of  punishing  him  for  a  fault, 
either  reueu  or  pretended. 
When  the  society  has  excluded  one  of  its  members  by  a 

*  The  oommon  aooeptation  of  theie  by  some  diegnoe  at  ooort"    The  reasoa 

two  teims  ifl  not  repugnant  to  our  ap-  \b  plain :  such  a  condemnation  from  the 

plication  of  them.     The  French  aoa-  tribanal    of  jostloe  entails  infamj  on 

demy  says,  **BanukmeKt  is  only  ap-  the  emigrant;    whereas  a  disgiaee  at 

plied  to  condemnations  in  dne  ooorse  court  does  not  usually  inTolve  the  wmm 

of  law.    Exile  it  only  an  absence  caused  consequence. 
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perpeiaal  banishment,  he  is  only  banished  from  the  lands  of  book  i. 
that  society,  and  it  cannot  hinder  him  from  living  wherever  c"^'  ^"' 
else  ke  pleases ;  for,  after  having  driven  him  out,  it  can  no 
longer  claim  any  authority  over  him.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, may  take  place  by  particular  conventions  between  two 
or  more  states.  Thus,  every  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy may  banish  its  own  subjects  out  of  the  territories  of 
Switzerland  in  general ;  and  in  this  case  the  banished  person 
will  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  any  of  the  cantons,  or  in  the 
territories  of  their  allies. 

Exile  is  divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.    It  is  vo- 
luntary, when  a  man  quits  his  settlement  to  escape  some 
ponishment,  or  to  avoid  son)|^  calamity — and  involuntary,   [  108  ] 
when  it  is  the  effect  of  a  superior  order. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  is  appointed,  where  the  exiled 
person  is  to  remain  during  his  exile ;  or  a  certain  space  is 
particularized,  which  he  is  forbid  to  enter.  These  various 
circumstances  and  modifications  depend  on  him  who  has  the 
power  of  sending  into  exile. 

A  man,  by  being  exiled  or  banished,  does  not  forfeit  the  §  229.  The 
human  character,  nor  consequently  his  right  to  dwell  ®^™®*^?^ 
where  on  earth.     He  derives  this  right  from  nature,  or  rather  ^^^  j^^  ^ 
from  its  Author,  who  has  destined  the  earth  for  the  habitation  right  to  Uto 
of  mankind ;  and  the  introduction  of  property  cannot  have  aomewhera. 
impaired  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  the  use  of  such 
things  as  are  absolutely  necessary — a  right  which  he  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  at  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

But  though  this  right  is  necessary  and  perfect  in  the  gene-  §  sso.  N*. 
ral  view  of  it,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  but  imperfect  with  tuw  of  thw 
respect  to  each  particular  country.     For,  on  the  other  hand,  "^*' 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  refuse  admitting  a  foreigner 
into  her  territory,  when  he  cannot  enter  it  without  exposing 
the  nation  to  evident  danger,  or  doing  her  a  manifest  injury. 
What  she  owes  to  herself,  the  care  of  her  own  safety,  gives 
her  this  right ;  and,  in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty,  it  be- 
longs to  the  nation  to  judge,  whether  her  circumstances  will 
or  will  not  justify  the  admission  of  that  foreigner  (Prelim. 
§  16).    He  cannot,  then,  settle  by  a  full  right,  and  as  he 
pleases,  in  the  place  he  has  chosen,  but  must  ask  permission 
of  the  chief  of  the  place ;  •and,  if  it  is  refused,  it  is  his  duty 
to  submit. 

However,  as  property  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  pre- s  281.  Duty 


judice  of  the  right  acquired  by  every  human  creature,  of  not  ^ 
being  absolutely  deprived  of  such  things  as  are  necessary —  ^^ 
no  nation  can,  without  good  reasons,  refuse  even  a  perpetual 
residence  to  a  man  driven  from  his  country.  But,  if  particular 
and  substantial  reasons  prevent  her  from  affording  him  an 
tsvlum,  this  man  has  no  longer  any  right  to  demand  it — be- 
cause, in  such  a  case,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  nation 
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BOOK  I.    eannot,  cit  t]»9  Alone  time,  eerve  for  her  own  use,  ft&d  thai  ef 
cBAF.  yiz.  ijjjg  foreigner.    Now,  eupposiag  even  that  things  ure  still  in 
common,  nobody  oan  arrogate  to  himself  the  use  of  a  thing 
which  actually  serres  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.    Thua, 
a  nation,  whose  lands  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  citizens,  is  not  obliged  to  receiye  into  its  territo- 
ries a  company  of  fugitives  or  exiles.    Thus,  it  ought  even 
absolutely  to  reject  them,  if  they  are  infected  with  a  conti^ 
gious  disease.     Thus,  also,  it  haa  a  right  to  send  them  else- 
where, if  it  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  they  will  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  citizens,  that  they  will  create  religious  disturb- 
ances, or  occasion  any  other  disorder,  contrary  to  the  public 
safety.     In  a  word,  it  has  a  right,  and  is  eyen  obliged,  to 
follow,  in  this  respept,  the  suggestions  of  prudence.     But 
this  prudence  should  be  free  tt'om  unnecessary  suspicion 
and  jei^usy ;  it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  refuse  % 
[  109  ]  retreat  to  the  unfortunate,  for  slight  reasons,  and  on  ground- 
less and  firivolous  fears.     The  means  of  tempering  it  will  be, 
neyer  to  lose  sight  of  that  charity  and  commiseration  which 
are  due  to  the  unhappy.     We  must  not  suppress  these 
feelings  even  for   those  who  haye  fallen  into  misfortune 
through  their  own  fault.     For,  we  ought  to  hate  the  crime, 
but  loye  the  man,  since  all  mankind  ought  to  loye  each 
other. 
2  232.  A        K  an  exiled  or  banished  man  has  been  driyen  from  his 
nation  can.  oountTv  for  any  Crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  ni^ion  in 
^t  paniflh   yf\^Q]^  \q  ]^g^  taken  refuge  to  punish  him  for  th&t  fault  com* 
fraitfl  oom-  i^^^  ^  &  foreign  country.    For,  nature  does  not  give  to 
mittod  ovi    men  or  to  nations  any  right  to  inflict  punishment,  except  for 
of  ita  twri-  their  own  defence  and  safety  (§  169) ;  whence  it  follows  that 
lories;        ^^  cannot  punish  any  but  those  by  whom  we  have  been  in- 
jured. 
}  23S.  6z«      But  this  very  reason  shows,  that,  although  the  justice  of 
oept  rach     each  nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to  the  punishment 
M  affect  the  ^f  crimes  committed  in  its  own  territories,  we  ought  to  except 
^^^^f      from  this  rule  those  villains,  who,  by  the  nature  and  habitual 
mankind,     frequency  of  their  crimes,  violate  all  public  security,  and  de- 
clare themselves  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.    Poisoners, 
assassins,  and  incendiaries  by  profession,  may  be  exterminated 
•     wherever  they  are  seized;  for  they  attack  and  injure  all 
nations  by  trampling  under  foot  the  foundations  of  their  com- 
mon safety.     Thus,  pirates  are  sent  to  the  gibbet  by  the  first 
into  whose  hands  they  fall.     If  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
where  crimes  of  that  nature  have  been  committed,  reclaims 
the  perpetrators  of  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  punish- 
men,  they  oujght  to  be  surrendered  to  him,  as  being  the 
person  who   is   principally   interested   in   punishing  them 
m  an  exemplary  manner.     And  as  it  is  proper  to  have 
criminals  regularly  convicted  by  a  trial  in  due  form  of  law, 
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tilis  18  a  second  reason   for  deliyering  up  malefactors  of    book  i. 
that  class  to  the  states  where  their  crimes  have  been  com-  ^^'^'  ^"■' 
mitted.(62) 


CHAP.  XX. 

OP  PUBLIC,  COMMON,  AND  PRIVATB  PBOPBRTT.  ^^^'  '^' 

LET  118  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  different  things  {  284.  wha 
contained  in  the  country  possessed  by  a  nation,  and  endeavonr  ^«  Bobmu 
to  establish  the  general  principles  of  the  law  by  which  they^^^J^^ 
are  regulated.     This  subject  is  treated  by  civilians  under  the^"^"""' 
title  de  rerum  dwi$iane.  There  are  things  which  in  their  own 
nature  cannot  be  possessed :  there  are  others,  of  which  nobody 
claims  the  property,  and  which  remain  common,  as  in  their 
primitiye  state,  when  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country : 
the  Roman  lawyers  called  those  things  res  eammunei^  things 
common^  such  were,  with  them,  the  air,  the  running  water, 
the  sea,  the  fish,  and  wild  beasts. 

Every  thing  susceptible  of  property  is  considered  as  be- ;  S86.  Ag. 
longing  to  the  nation  that  possesses  the  country,  and  as  form-  t^s^ 
ing  the  aggregate  mass  of  its  wealth.     But  the  nation  does^^J^^  ^* 
not  possess  all  those  things  in  the  same  manner.    Those  notita  diyiBions. 
divided  between  particular  communities,  or  among  the  indi-  [  HO  ] 
yiduals  of  a  nation,  are  called  publie  property.     Some  are 
reserved  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  form  the  demesne 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  republic :  others  remain  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  who  take  advantage  of  them,  each  according 
to  his  necessities,  or  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  use ;  and  these  are  called  common  property.    There  are 
others  that  belong  to  some  body  or  community,  termed  joint 
property^  res  univertitatU  ;  and  these  are,  with  respect  to  this 
body  in  particular,  what  the  public  property  is  with  respect 
to  the  whole  nation.    As  the  nation  may  be  considered  as  ^ 
great  community,  we  may  indifferently  give  the  name  of  eom^ 
fHon  property  to  those  tlungs  that  belong  to  it  in  common,  in 

(6S)A  difltiBoaon  baa  nnudly  been  9   Bwn.  A    Oreei.  44S.     {A  foreign 

taken  between  capital  offences  and  mere  government  has  no  rights  by  tbe  Law 

misdemeanors,  and  for  one  state  to  al-  of  Nations,  to  demand  <ur  the  goyem- 

low  the  taking  and  remoTing  an  offen-  ment  of  the  United  States  a  sorrender 

der  of  the  former  class  back  into  the  of  a  oitiien  or  snljeet  of  sneh  fbreign 

eosntey  where   the  offence  was  com-  gOTemment^  who  has  oommitted  a  crime 

mltted,  in  order  to  take  bis  trial  in  tbe  in  bis  own  ooontry.    Bach  a  right  can 

latter,  but  not  so  in  case  of  miBdemean-  only  exist  by  treaty.     Comm,  y.  JMaeon, 

on.    But  sometimes,  as  upon  a-  charge  10  Serg.  A  Baw.  126 ;  Ckue  of  Do*  Santo; 

of  peijuy,  a  foreign  ooontry  will  allow  S  Brocken.   Bep.   403.     The  Oaae  of 

the  remoTal  of  an  offender  CTcn  in  case  Rdhimtf  Bee's  Bep.  26S,  waa  under  the 

of  a  misdemeanor.    See  Ex  parte  Seott,  treaty  with  Great  Britain. } 
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900K  I.    «ack  ft  Biaimer  tkat  all  the  oitiiens  mmj  mMk%  vie  of  thmy 
£*!ifi J^  ^nd  to  those  that  ftre  poasoBsed  in  the  same  manner  bj  a  body 
or  oommnnity :  the  same  rules  hold  good  with  respeot  to  both. 
Finally,  the  property  possessed  by  indiyidnals  is  termed  jpri- 
vate  property  J  re9  nngulcrem. 
I  S8«.   Two     When  a  nation  in  a  body  takes  possession  of  a  country, 
ways  of  M-  every  thing  that  is  not  divided  among  its  members  remains 
^"™'       common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  is  called  publie  property. 
?J^    ^'*^*  There  is  a  second  way  whereby  a  nation,  and,  in  general, 
every  community,  may  acquire  possessions,  vis.  by  the  will 
of  whosoever  thinks  proper  to  convey  to  it,  under  any  title 
whatsoever,  the  domain  or  property  of  what  he  possesses. 
1 2sr.  The      As  soon  as  the  nation  commits  the  reins  of  government  to 
reyennes  of  the  hftuds  of  a  prince,  it  is  considered  as  committing  to  him, 
the  pobUo    ^^  ^^  gj^^j^  txm^^  the  means  of  governing.     Since,  l^erefore, 
JJJ^^J^^the  income  of  the  public  property,  of  the  domain  of  the 
the  lOTe-     state,  is  destined  for  the  expenses  of  government,  it  is  natu* 
reign's  dii.  rally  at  the  prince's  disposal,  and  ought  always  to  be  oonsi* 
l*^^*^         dered  in  this  light,  unless  the  nation  has,  in  express  terms, 
excepted  it  in  conferring  the  supreme  authority,  and  has  pro- 
vided in  some  other  manner  for  its  disposal,  and  for  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  support  of  the  prince's 
person  and  household.     Whenever,  therefore,  the  prince  is 
purely  and  simply  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  it 
includes  a  foil  discretional  power  to  dispose  of  the  public  re« 
venues.    The  duty  of  the  sovereign,  indeed,  obliges  him  to 
apply  those  revenues  only  to  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  but 
he  alone  is  to  determine  the  proper  application  of  them,  and 
is  not  accountable  for  them  to  any  person. 
J  288.   The      The  nation  may  invest  the  superior  with  the  sole  use  of  i  '4 
nation  may  common  possessions,  and  thus  add  them  to  the  domain  of  th^ 
pant  him    gtate.     It  may  even  cede  the  property  of  them  to  him.     But 
piopertjof  ^^  cession  of  the  use  or  property  requires  an  express  act  of 
its  eommon  the  proprietor,  which  is  the  nation.     It  is  difficult  to  found  it 
on  a  tacit  consent,  because  fear  too  often  hinders  the  subjects 
from  protesting  against  the  unjust  encroachmenta  of  the 
sovereign. 

}  339.  or       The  people  may  even  allow  the  superior  the  domain  of  the 
aUow  him    things  they  possess  in  common,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
the  domain,  ,jg^  ^f  ^em  in  the  whole  or  in  part.     Thus,  the  domain  of  a 
to  itMi?tib!e  'i^^r,  for  instanoe,  may  be  ceded  to  the  prince,  while  the  people 
vfd  of  them,  reserve  to  themselves  the  use  of  it  for  navigation,  fishing,  ihe 
[  111  ]  watering  of  cattie,  &c.     They  may  also  allow  the  prince  the 
sole  right  of  fishing,  &c.,  in  that  river.     In  a  word,  the  peo- 
ple may  cede  to  the  superior  whatever  right  they  please  over 
the  common  possessions  of  the  nation ;  but  all  those  particu- 
lar rights  rights  do  not  naturally,  and  of  themselves,  flow  from 
the  sovereignty. 
I  MO.  If  the  income  of  the  public  property,  or  of  the  domain,  is 

Tuei.        not  sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  the  state  supplies  the  de- 
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Udeney  by  taxes^  These  onght  to  be  regulated  in  such  a  ji09K  i. 
manner,  that  all  the  citizene  may  pay  their  qnota  in  proper-  -2?f^i.Hi 
tion  to  thw  abilities,  and  the  adyantages  they  reap  from  the 
■ociety*  All  the  members  of  civil  society  being  equally 
obliged  to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  its  ad- 
vantage and  safety,  they  cannot  refuse  to  furnish  the  subsi- 
'lies  necessary  to  its  preservaticm,  when  they  are  demanded 
by  lawful  au^rity. 

Many  nations  haye  been  unwilling  to  commit  to  the  prince  ;  241.  The 
a  trust  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  or  to  grant  him  a  power  that  i^tion  maj 


he  may  so  easily  abuse.     In  establishing  a  domain  for  ^bej^^JJ^^^ 
support  of  the  sovereign  and  the  ordinary  expen0es  of  thorightof  lai. 
state,  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  providing,  ponng 
by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  for  extraordinary  them* 
wants,  in  imposing  taxes  payable  by  all  the  inhabitants.     In 
England,  the  king  lays  the  necessities  of  the  state  before  the 
parliament ;  that  body,  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  deliberates,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  king, 
determines  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  the  manner  of  raising 
it  (63)    And  of  the  use  the  king  makes  of  the  money  thus 
raised,  that  same  body  obliges  him  to  render  it  an  account. 

In  other  states,  where  the  sovereign  possesses  the  full  and;  24s.   or 
absolnte  authority,  it  is  he  alone  that  imposes  taxes,  regulates  the  tore- 
the  manner  of  raising  them,  and  makes  use  of  them  as  bef^^T^^ 
thinks  proper,  without  giving  an  account  to  anybody.     The    ^^^^^ 
French  king  at  preseni  enjoys  this  authority,  (64)  with  the 
simple  formality  of  causing  his  edicts  to  be  registered  by  the 
parliament ;  and  that  body  has  a  ri^ht  to  mdce  humble  re- 
monstrances, if  it  sees  any  inconvemenoes  attending  the  im- 
poaition  ordered  by  the  prince: — ^a  wise  establishment  for 
causing  truth,  and  the  cries  of  the  people,  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  sovereign,  and  for  settmg  some  bounds  to  his  extrava- 
gance, or  to  the  avidity  of  the  ministers  and  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  revenue.* 

(63)  An  money  billB,  imposing  a  tax,  dis.  Bat  Peter,  Count  de  Lara,  yigor- 
mnst  originate  in  and  be  passed  by  the  otuly  opposed  the  measore,  "oontrae- 
Hoose  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  taqae  nobiUnm  mann,  ex  eonrenta  die- 
sabmitted  to  the  lords  and  the  king  for  cedit,  armis  taeri  paratns  partam  annis 
their  sanction,  before  they  can  become  et  Tirtate  a  nugoribus  immunitatem, 
lav.  neqne  passomm    afflrmans  nobilitatis 

(64)  This  was,  of  oonrse,  when  YtMA  opprimenda  atqne  novls  yectigaHbns 
wrate,  and  before  the  Resolution.  yezaadBS  ab  eo  adlta  Inkiiim  fieri ;  Mau- 

*  Too  great  attention  oannoi  be  ros  opprimere  non  esse  taati,  nt  gravi- 
nsed  in  watching  the  imposition  of  ori  serritate  rempablicam  implioari  si- 
taxes,  which,  once  introduced,  not  only  nant  Rex,  periculo  permotus,  ab  ea 
continue,  but  are  so  easily  multiplied. —  cogitatlone  desistit  Petrom  nobSles, 
Alpbonao  VAU-  king  of  Castile,  be-  oonsUio  oommvnieato,  ijnotonnis  conri- 
slegfaig  a  eity  belonging  to  the  Moors  yio  exoipere  deereyenmt,  ipsum  et  pos- 
(Conoham  urbem  in  Celtiberis),  and  teit)s, — ^HavatsD  operto  mereedem,  rei 
being  in  want  of  money,  applied  to  the  gestae  bones  posteritati  monumentum, 
states  of  his  kingdom  for  permission  to  doenmentumque  ne  quavis  occasione 
impose,  on  erery  free  inhabitant,  a  jus  Hbertatis  inminui  patiantmr/'  Ma- 
endtation-taz  of  flye  golden  maraye-  buma. 
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BOOK  T.        The  prince  who  is  invested  with  the  power  ai  taxing  kis 
^^^-  ^^'  people  ought  by  no  means  to  consider  the  money  thus  raised 


{343.   Do-  as  his  own  property.     He  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  end 
Ues  of  the   {q^  which  this  power  was  granted  him :  the  nation  was  willing 
ra^^^^  to  enable  him  to  provide,  as  it  should  seem  best  to  his  wisdom, 
[^^         for  the  necessities  of  the  state.     K  he  diverts  this  money  to 
other  uses, — ^if  he  consumes  it  in  idle  luxury,  to  gratify  his 
pleasures,  to  satiate  the  avarice  of  his  mistresses  and  favour- 
ites,— ^we  hesitate  not  to  declare  to  those  sovereigns  who  are 
still  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  truth,  that  such  a  one 
is  not  less  guilty,  nay,  that  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  so, 
than  a  private  person  who  makes  use  of  his  neighbours'  pro- 
perty to  gratify  his  irregular  passions.     Injustice,  though 
screened  from  punishment,  is  not  the  less  shameful. 
lUL  Bmi-     Every  thing  in  the  political  society  ought  to  tend  to  the 
neni  domain  gQQ^  q{  ^j^g  commuuity ;  and,  since  even  the  persons  of  the 
SbTtoTe-*^  citizens  are  subject  to  this  rule,  their  property  cannot  be  ex- 
reignty.'     cepted.     The  state  could  not  subsist,  or  constantly  administer 
the  public  affairs  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  if  it  had 
not  a  power  to  dispose  occasionally  of  all  kinds  of  property 
subject  to  its  authority.     It  is  even  to  be  presumed,  that,  when 
the  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country,  the  property  of  cer- 
tain things  is  given  up  to  the  individuals  only  with  this  reserve. 
The  right  which  belongs  to  the  society,  or  to  the  sovereign,  of 
disposing,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  for  the  public  safety,  of  all 
the  wealth  contained  in  the  state,  is  called  the  eminent  domain. 
It  is  evident  that  this  right  is,  in  certain  cases,  necessary  to 
him  who  governs,  and  consequently  is  a  part  of  the  empire,  or 
sovereign  power,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the 
prerogatives  of  majesty  (§  45).    When,  therefore,  the  people 
confer  the  empire  on  any  one,  they  at  the  same  time  invest 
him  with  the  eminent  domain^  unless  it  be  expresslv  reserved. 
Every  prince,  who  is  truly  sovereign,  is  invested  with  this  right 
when  the  nation  has  not  excepted  it, — ^however  limited  nis 
authority  may  be  in  other  respects. 

If  the  sovereign  disposes  of  the  pvhlic  property  in  virtue  of 
his  eminent  domain,  the  alienation  is  valid,  as  having  been  made 
with  sufficient  powers. 

When,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  he  disposes  in  like  manner  of 
the  possessions  of  a  community,  or  an  individual,  the  aliena- 
tion will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  valid.    But  justice  requires 
that  this  community,  or  this  individual,  be  indemnified  at  the 
public  charge :   and  if  the  treasury  is  not  able  to  bear  the 
expense,  all  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  it ;  for, 
the  burdens  of  the  state  ought  to  be  supported  equallv,  or  in 
[  118  ]  a  just  proportion.     The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  this  case 
as  to  the  loss  of  merchandise  thrown  overboard  to  save  the 
vessel. 
{  246.   Oo-      Besides  the  emiiMrU  domain^  the  sovereignty  gives  a  right 
▼ernment  of  of  another  nature  over  all  public,  common,  and  private  pro- 
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petty, — ^that  is,  the  empire,  or  the  right  of  command  in  all     book  i. 
places  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  nation.     The  supreme  ^°^p-  ?jt 
power  extends  to  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  state,  wher-  ^^^^^  P'®- 
ever  it  is  transacted ;  and,  consequently,  the  sovereign  com-  ^^' 
mands  in  all  public  places,  on  rivers,  on  highways,  in  deserts, 
&c.     Every  thing  that  happens  there  is  subject  to  his  au- 
thority. .^ 

In  virtue  of  the  same  authority,  the  sovereign  may  make;  246.   The 
laws  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  common  property  is  to  superior 
be  used, — ^as  well  the  property  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  that  J***^  ™!** 
of  distinct  bodies  or  corporations.     He  cannot,  indeed,  takejj.*^p^^^ 
away  their  right  from  those  who  have  a  share  in  that  property :  the  use  of 
but  the  care  he  ought  to  take  of  the  public  repose,  and  of  the  things  poe- 
common  advantage  of  the  citizens,  gives  him  doubtless  a  right  **"•**  *" 
to  establish  laws  tending  to  this  end,  and,  consequently,  to^™™*°* 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  things  possessed  in  common  are 
to  be  enjoyed.     This  affair  might  give  room  for  abuses,  and 
excite  disturbances,  which  it  is  important  to  the  state  to  pre- 
yent,  and  against  which  the  prince  is  obliged  to  take  just 
measures.     Thus,  the  sovereign  may  establisn  wise  laws  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing, — ^forbid  them  in  the  seasons  of 
propagation, — ^prohibit  the  use  of  certain  nets,  and  of  every 
destructive  method,  &;c.     But,  as  it  is  only  in  the  character 
of  the  common  father,  governor,  and  guardian  of  his  people, 
that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  make  those  laws,  he  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  ends  which  he  is  called  upon  to  ac- 
complish by  enacting  them ;  and  if,  upon  those  subjects,  he 
makes  any  regulations  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  the 
public  welfare,  he  abuses  his  power.  ^^ 

A  corporation,  as  well  as  every  other  proprietor,  has  a; 247. Alien, 
right  to  alienate  and  mortgage  its  property :  but  the  present  »t»o*»  of  **»• 
members  ought  never  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  destination  of  thatP'^P®'^^  ^' 
joint  property,  nor  dispose  of  it  otherwise  than  for  the  ad-  ^on.^^**" 
vantage  of  the  body,  or  in  cases  of  necessity.     If  they  alien- 
ate it  with  any  other  view,  they  abuse  their  power,  and  trans- 
gress against  the  duty  they  own  to  their  own  corporation  and 
their  posterity ;  and  the  prince,  in  quality  of  common  father,    . 
has  a  right  to  oppose  the  measure.     Besides,  the  interest  of 
the  state  requires  that  the  property  of  corporations  be  not 
squandered  away; — ^which  gives  the  prince  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  public  safety,  a  new  right  to 
prevent  the  alienation  of  such  property.      It  is  then  very 
proper  to  ordain  in  a  state,  that  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  corporations  should  be  invalid,  without  the  consent 
of  the  superior  powers.     And  indeed  the  civil  law,  in  this 
respect,  gives  to  corporations  the  rights  of  minors.     But  this 
is  strictly  no  more  tnan  a  civil  law ;  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maKO  the  law  of  nature  alone  %  sufficient  authority  to 
take  from  a  corporation  the  power  of  alienating  their  pro- 
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BOOK  I.  perty  without  the  consent  of  the  sorereign,  appears  to  me 
CHAP.  XX.  ^  1^^  ^^j^  Qf  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  notion  of  pro- 
perty. A  corporation,  it  is  true,  may  have  receired  pro- 
perty, either  from  their  predecessors  or  from  any  other  per^ 
sons,  with  a  clause  that  cusables  them  from  alienating  it :  but 
in  this  case  they  have  only  the  perpetual  use  of  it,  not  the 
entire  and  free  property.  If  any  of  their  property  was 
solely  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  body,  it  is  evident 
that  the  corporation  has  not  a  right  to  alienate  it,  except  in 
a  case  of  extreme  necessity : — ^and  whatever  property  they 
may  have  received  from  the  sovereign  is  presumed  to  be  of 
that  nature. 

All  the  members  of  a  corporation  have  an  equal  right  to 
the  use  of  its  common  property.    But,  respecting  the  manner 
of  enjoying  it,  the  boav  of  the  corporation  may  make  such 
regulations  as  they  think  proper,  provided  that  those  regula- 
tions be  not  inconsistent  with  that  equality  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  a  communion  of  property.     Thus,  a  corpo- 
ration may  determine  the  use  of  a  common  forest  or  pasture, 
either  allowing  it  to  all  the  members  according  to  their  wants 
or  allotting  to  each  an  equal  share;  but  they  have  not  a 
right  to  exclude  any  one  of  the  number,  or  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion to  his  disadvantage,  by  assigning  him  a  less  share  than 
that  of  the  others. 
{  249.  How     All  the  members  of  a  body  having  an  equal  right  to  its 
each  mem-  common  property,  each  individual  ought  so  to  manage  in 
b«r iato en-  ^^j^g  advantage  of  it,  as  not  in  any  wise  to  injure  the  com- 
mon  use.     According  to  this  rule,  an  individual  is  not  per- 
mitted to  construct  upon  any  river  that  is  public  property, 
any  work  capable  of  rendering  it  less  convenient  for  the  use 
of  every  one  else,  as,  erecting  mills,  making  a  trench  to  turn 
the  water  upon  his  own  lands,  &c.     If  he  attempts  it,  he  ar- 
rogates to  himself  a  private  right,  derogatory  to  the  common 
right  of  the  public. 
{  250.  Right     The  right  of  antmpatton  {jus  prmfentionis)  ought  to  be 
of  •nticip*-  faithfully  observed  in  the  use  of  common  things  which  can- 
ttw  ont?*   ?^*  .^®  ^^^  ^y  several  persons  at  the  same  tune.    This  name 
is  given  to  the  right  which  the  first  comer  acquires  to  the  use 
of  things  of  this  nature.     For  instance,  if  I  am  actually 
drawing  water  from  a  common  or  public  well,  another  who 
comes  after  me  cannot  drive  me  away  to  draw  out  of  it  him- 
self: and  he  ought  to  wait  till  I  have  done.    For,  I  make 
use  of  my  right  in  drawing  that  water,  and  nobody  can  dis- 
turb me :  a  second,  who  has  an  equal  right,  cannot  assert  it 
»  to  the  prejudice  of  mine ;  to  stoj)  me  by  fis  arrival  would  be 

arrogating  to  himself  a  better  right  than  he  allows  me,  and 
thereby  violating  the  law  of  equality. 
2  261.  The      ^0  Same  rule  ought  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  those 
i  right  common  things  which  are  consumed  in  using  them.     They 
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beloDg  to  the  person  who  first  takes  possession  of  them  with   book  m. 
the  inteatioii  of  applying  them  to  his  own  nse :  and  a  second,  JE!fIi2?L 
who  comes  after,  has  no  right  to  take  them  &om  him.    I  re- in  another 
pair  to  a  common  forest,  and  begin  to  fell  a  tree :  yon  come  <'^« 
in  afterwards,  and  wovid  wish  to  have  the  same  tree :  you 
cajmot  take  it  from  me :  for  this  would  be  arrogating  to  your- 
self a  right  saperior  to  mine,  whereas  our  rights  are  equal.  [  115  ] 
The  role  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  law  of 
nature  prescribes  in  the  use  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
before  the  introduction  of  property. 

The  expenses  necessary  for  the  preservation  or  reparation  ;  253.   Pr«. 
of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  public,  or  to  a  community,  Benration 
ought  to  be  equally  borne  by  all  who  have  a  share  in  them,  "*  '•paJ" 
whether  the  necessary  sums  be  drawn  from  the  common  ppg'^^n" 
eoffer,  or  that  each  individual  contributes  his  quota.     The 
nation,  the  corporation,  and,  in  general,  every  collective  body, 
may  also  establish  extraordinary  taxes,  imposts,  or  annual 
contributions,  to  defray  these  expenses, — ^provided  there  be 
no  oppressive  exaction  in  the  case,  and  that  the  money  so 
levied  be  fietithfuUy  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  raised. 
To  this  end,  also,  as  we  have  before  observed  (§  108),  toll- 
duties  are  lawfully  established.      Highways,  bridges,  and 
causeways  are  thin^  of  a  public  nature,  from  which  all  who 
pass  over  them  derive  advantage :  it  is  therefore  just  that  all 
those  pasengers  should  contribute  to  their  support. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  sovereign  ought  to  provide  ;  2&3.  Duty 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  property.     He  is  no  less  »"i  ^e^^  ©^ 
obliged,  as  the  conductor  of  the  whole  nation,  to  watch  over  ^f  *^[*"^|, 
the  preservation  of  the  property  of  a  corporation.    It  is  the  [^H^t 
interest  of  the  state  at  large  that  a  corporation  should  not 
fall  into  indigence  by  the  ill  conduct  of  its  members  for  the 
time  being.    And,  as  every  obligation  generates  the  corre- 
spondent right  which  is  necessary  to  discharge  it,  the  sove* 
rei^  has  here  a  right  to  oblige  the  corporation  to  conform  to 
their  duty.    If,  therefore,  he  perceives,  for  instance,  that 
they  suffer,  their  necessary  buildings  to  fall  to  ruin,  or  that 
they  destroy  their  forests,  he  has  a  right  to  prescribe  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  to  put  his  orders  in  force. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  with  respect  to  private ;  354.   Pii- 
property:  every  proprietor  has  a  right  to  make  what  use  he^»*®P^ 
pleases  of  his  own  substance,  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  he^'^' 
pleases,  when  the  rights  of  a  third  person  are  not  involved 
in  the  business.     The  sovereign,  however,  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  may  and  ought  to  set  bounds  to  a  prodigal,  and 
to  prevent  his  running  to  ruin,  especially  if  this  prodigal  be 
the  father  of  a  famny.  (65)    But  he  must  take  care  not  to 

(65)  In  Greftt  Britain  no  sneh  right  person,  or  defimndB  *  person  who  hu 

of  inteiferenoe  exists^  and  a  penon  may  inrared  against  fire.    Go.  Lit  254;  So- 

lay  waste  or  eyen  bom  his  own  property,  viUe't  case,  For.  6,  3  Thomas  Co.  Liu 

unless  he   thereby  endangers  a  third  343,  n.  (m). — ^C. 
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BOOK  L    extend  this  right  of  inspection  so  far  as  to  lay  a  restramc  on 
j'HAP.  XX.  j^  subjects  in  the   administration  of  their  affairs — ^which 
would  be  no  less  injurious  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  state 
than  to  the  just  liberty  of  the  citizens.     The  particulars  of 
this  subject  belong  to  public  law  and  politics. 
;  265.  The     It  must  also  be  obseryed,  that  inrnviduids  are  not  so  per- 
■ovoreiftt     fectly  free  in  the  economy  or  government  of  their  affairs  as 
u  to  regvi*.  ^^^  ^  ^^  subjoct  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  police  made 
iiorxB  of  po-  by  the  sovereign.     For  instance,  if  vineyards  are  multiplied 
liM.  to  too  great  an  extent  in  a  country  which  is  in  want  of  com, 

the  Boverei^  may  forbid  the  planting  of  the  vine  in  fields 
proper  for  tillage ;  for  here  the  public  welfare  and  the  safety 
of  the  state  are  concerned.  When  a  reason  of  such  importr 
ance  re<]^uires  it,  the  sovereign  or  the  magistrate  may  oblige 
[  116  ]  an  individual  to  sell  all  the  provisions  in  his  possession  above 
what  are  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  and  may 
fix  the  price  he  shall  receive  for  them.  (66^  The  public  au- 
thority may  and  ought  to  hinder  monopolies,  and  suppress 
all  practices  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions — ^to  which 
practices  the  Romans  applied  the  expressions  annonam  m- 
cendere,  comprimerey  vexare. 
i  256.  In-  Every  man  may  naturally  choose  the  person  to  whom  he 
heritanooi.  ^ould  leave  his  property  after  his  death,  as  long  as  his  right 
is  not  limited  by  some  indispensable  obligation — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  his  children.  (67) 
The  children  also  have  naturally  a  right  to  inherit  their  fa- 
'  ther's  property  in  equal  proportions.  But  this  is  no  reason 
why  particular  laws  mav  not  be  established  in  a  state,  with 
regard  to  testaments  and  inheritances — a  respect  being,  how- 
ever, paid  to  the  essential  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  by  a  rule 
established  in  many  places  with  a  view  to  support  noble  fami- 
lies, the  eldest  son  is,  of  right,  his  father's  principal  heir. 
Lands  perpetually  appropriated  to  the  eldest  male  heir  of  a 
family,  belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  another  right,  which  has 
its  source  in  itie  will  of  the  person  who,  being  sole  owner  of 
those  lands,  has  bequeathed  them  in  that  manner. 

(66)  In  Great  Briteln  no  nioh  inter-  (67)  In  England  a  parent  haj  an  abao- 

ferenoe  now  takes  place,  thonghformerlj  Inte  right  to  devise  or  bequeath  all  hia 

it  was  esereised.     See   1  Bla.  Com.  property  to  a  stranger  in  exolnsion  of 

287.— 0.  his  ohildren. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THB    ALISNATION    OF   THB    PUBLIO    PBOPERTT,    OR    THB 
DOMAIN,  £BJ>  THAT  OF  A  PABT  OF  THB  8TATB. 

THE  nation,  being  the  sole  mistresB  of  the  property  in  her  ;  ssr.  The 
poflseflsion,  may  dispose  of  it  as  she  thinks  proper,  and  may  iu^<»  ib*j 
lawfiilly  alienate  or  mortgage  it.     This  right  is  a  necessary  •"2^** 
oonsequence  of  the  fall  and  absolute  domain:  the  exercise ^p^,^*^ 
of  it  is  restrained  by  the  law  of  natnre  only  with  respect  to 
proprietors  who  have  not  the  nse  of  reason  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  a 
nation.    Those  who  think  otherwise,  cannot  allege  any  solid 
reason  for  their  opinion ;  and  it  wonld  follow  from  their  prin- 
ciples that  no  safe  contract  can  be  entered  into  with  any  na- 
tion ; — a  oondusion  which  attacks  the  foundation  of  all  public 
treatise. 

Bat  it  is  very  just  to  say,  that  the  nation  ought  carefully  {  S68.  Da- 
te preserve  her  public  jproperty — ^to  make  a  proper  use  of  ««•  of  »  m- 
it— act  to  dispose  of  it  without  good  reasons,  nor  to  alienate  ^^^  *"  ^* 
or  mortgage  it  but  for  a  manifest  public  advantage,  or  in  case'^''^^ 
of  a  pressing  necessity.    This  is  an  evident  consequence  of 
the  duties  a  nation  owes  to  herself.     The  public  property 
is  extremely  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the  nation ;  and 
she  cannot  squander  it  improperly  without  injuring  herself, 
and  shamefully  neglecting  the  duty  of  self-preservation.     I 
speak  of  the  public  property,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  domain 
of  the  state.    Alienating  its  revenues  is  cutting  the  sinews  of 
government.    As  to  the  property  common  to  all  the  citizens, 
the  nation  does  an  injury  to  those  who  derive  advantage  from 
it,  if  she  alienates  it  without  necessity,  or  without  cogent  [  117  J 
reasons.     She  has  a  right  to  do  this  as  proprietor  of  Ihese 
possessions ;  but  she  ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  except  in 
a  manner  Uiat  is  consistent  with  the  duties  which  the  body 
owes  to  its  members. 

The  same  duties  lie  on  the  prince,  the  director  of  the  na-;  359.  i»u. 
tion:  he  ought  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and  prudent  ^*'<^'  ^ 
management  of  the  public  property — ^to  stop  and  prevent  ^*^®^ 
all  waste  of  it — ^and  not  suffer  it  to  be  applied  to  improper 


\ 


The  prince,  or  the  superior  of  the  society,  whatever  he  is,  {  seo.  H« 
being  naturally  no  more  than  the  administrator,  and  not  the<^<>*  ^ 
proprietor  of  die  state,  his  authority,  as  sovereign  or  head  of  ^^^ 
the  nation,  does  not  of  itself  give  mm  a  right  to  alienate  or^^y; 
mortgage  the  public  property.   The  general  rule  then  is,  t^aft  .  ;>>"^^'  '^--V  >/^  v 
the  superior  cannot  dispose  of  the  public  property,  as  to%s*'^^  "^^  f 

snbstanoe — ^the  right  to  do  this  being  reserved  to  the  proi»rieto^  ,   .,     .  •*«.  .n. 
alone,  since  proprietorship  is  defin^  to  be  the  right  to  dispqlse^" '         <^  ^  -  ^  ^      '. 

26  B  198       ^  ] 
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BOOK  I.    of  a  thing  substantially.     If  the  superior  exceeds  his  powers 
OHAP.  m.  ^th  respect  to  this  property,  the  alienation  he  makes  of  it 
will  be  invalid,  and  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  his  sno 
cesser,  or  by  the  nation.     This  is  the  law  generally  received 
in  France ;  and  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  dnke  of 
Solly*  advised  Henry  Iv.  to  resome  the  possession  of  all  the 
domains  of  the  crown  alienated  by  his  predecessors. 
SMI.  The      The  nation,  having  the  free  ^sposal  of  all  the  property 
"f***^"*y  belonging  to  her  (§  257),  may  convey  her  right  to  the  sove- 
Mb%  to  it   ^^^^>  ^^^  consequently  confer  upon  him  that  of  alienating 
and  mortgaging  the  public  property.     But  this  right  not  being 
necessary  to  the  conductor  of  the  state,  to  enable  him  to  ren- 
der the  people  happy  by  his  government — ^it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  nation  have  given  it  to  him ;  and,  if  they  have 
not  made  an  express  law  for  that  purpose,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  the  prince  is  not  invested  with  it,  unless  he  has  received 
full,  unlimited,  and  absolute  authority. 
SMI.  Rnlet     The  rules  we  have  just  established  relate  to  alienations  of 
•^^^V?**^  public  property  in  favour  of  individuals.  The  question  assumes 
•*^  to  **"  *  different  aspect  when  it  relates  to  alienations  made  by  one 
tnatiM  bo-  nation  to  another  if  it  requires  other  principles  to  decide  it  in 
twoen  na-    the  different  cases  that  may  present  themselves.     Let  us  en- 
tton  and      deavour  to  give  a  general  theory  of  them. 
"***"*■  1.  It  is  necessary  that  nations  should  be  able  to  treat  and 

contract  validly  with  each  other,  since  they  would  otherwise 
find  it  impossible  to  bring  their  affairs  to  an  issue,  or  to  obtain 
the  blessings  of  peace  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  when  a  nation  has  ceded  anv  part  of  its  pro- 
perty to  another,  the  cession  ought  to  be  deemed  valid  and 
[  118  ]  irrevocable,  as  in  fact  it  is,  in  virtue  of  the  notion  of  pro- 
perty. This  principle  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  fundamental 
law  by  which  a  nation  might  pretend  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  power  of  alienating  what  belongs  to  them :  for,  this  would 
be  depriving  themselves  of  all  power  to  form  contracts  with 
other  nations,  or  attempting  to  deceive  them.  A  nation  with 
such  a  law  ought  never  to  treat  concerning  its  property :  if  it 
is  obliged  to  it  by  necessity,  or  determined  to  do  it  for  its  own 
advantage,  the  moment  it  broaches  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  it 
renounces  its  fundamental  law.  It  is  seldom  disputed  that  an 
entire  nation  may  alienate  what  belongs  to  itself:  but  it  is 
asked,  whether  its  conductor,  its  sovereijgn,  has  this  power  ? 
The  question  may  be  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws. 
But,  if  the  laws  say  nothing  on  this  subject,  then  we  have 
recourse  to  our  second  principle,  viz. 

2.  If  the  nation  has  conferred  the  full  sovereignty  on  its 
conductor — ^if  it  has  intrusted  to  him  the  care,  and,  without 

*  See  hii  Memoirs. 

t  Qaod  domania  regnorom  inalien-    contra  alias  gentes  divino  prml^o 
abUia  et  semper  revocabilia  dicuntur,    opus  foret    LeifmUZf  Pfwfai.  ud  Otd. 


id  respecta  priTstorum  intelligitur ;  nam     Jur.  Genl.  Diplomat, 
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reserve,  given  him  the  right,  of  treating  and  contracting  with  book  i. 
other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having  invested  him  with  all  ohap.  xxl 
the  powers  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract.  The  prince 
is  then  the  organ  of  the  nation;  what  he  does  is  considered 
as  the  act  of  the  nation  itself;  and,  though  he  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  public  property,  his  alienations  of  it  are  valid,  as  being 
duly  authorized. 

The  question  becomes  more  distinct,  when  it  relates,  not  to  §2S3.  AImh* 
the  alienation  of  some  parts  of  the  public  property,  but  to  ^^^^  ^^  ^  * 
the  dismembering  of  the  nation  or  state  itself — the  cession  PJ^^**** 
of  a  town  or  a  province  that  constitutes  a  part  of  it.  This 
question,  however,  admits  of  a  sound  decision  on  the  same 
principles.  A  nation  ought  to  preserve  itself  (§  26) — ^it  ought 
to  preserve  all  its  members — ^it  cannot  abandon  them;  and  it 
is  under  an  engagement  to  support  them  in  their  rank  as  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  (§  17).  It  has  not,  then,  a  right  to  traffic  ^ 
with  their  rank  and  liberty,  on  account  of  any  advantages  it 
may  expect  to  derive  from  such  a  negotiation.  They  have 
joined  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  being  members  of  it — 
they  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  in  concert  their  common  welfare  and  safety,  and 
not  of  being  at  its  disposal,  like  a  farm  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 
Sat  the  nation  may  lawfully  abandon  them  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity ;  and  she  has  a  right  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
body,  if  the  public  safety  requires  it.  When,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  the  state  gives  up  a  town  or  a  province  to  a 
neighbour  or  to  a  powerful  enem  v,  the  cession  ought  to  remain 
valid  as  to  the  state,  since  she  had  a  right  to  make  it:  nor 
can  she  any  longer  lay  claim  to  the  town  or  province  thus 
alienated,  since  she  has  relinquished  every  right  she  could 
have  over  it. 

Sut  the  province  or  town  thus  abandoned  and  dismembered  S.'^M* 
from  the  state,  is  not  obliged  to  receive  the  new  master  whom  ^f^|l^]l^ 
the  state  attempts  to  set  over  it.     Being  separated  from  the  ]j^g^  p„^. 
society  of  which  it  was  a  member,  it  resumes  all  its  original 
rights ;  and  if  it  be  capable  of  defending  its  liberty  against 
the  prince  who  would  subject  it  to  his  authority,  it  may  law- 
fully resist  him.     Francis  I.  having  engaged,  by  the  treaty  [  119  ] 
of  Madrid,  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  Y .,  the  states  of  that  province  declared,  '^  that,  hav- 
ing never  been  subject  but  to  the  crown  of  France,  they  would 
die  subject  to  it ;  and  that,  if  the  king  abandoned  them,  they 
would  take  up  arms,  and  endeavour  to  set  themselves  at  lib- 
erty, rather  than  pass  into  a  new  state  of  subjection."*     It 
is  true,  subjects  are  seldom  able  to  make  resistance  on  such 
occasions ;  and,  in  general,  their  wisest  plan  will  be  to  submit 
to  their  new  master,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
they  can. 


'  MeMvmy'i  Hutory  of  Fruice,  toI.  iL  p.  458. 
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119  OF  THB  ALISNATION  OF  THB  PUBLIC  PBOPBRTT. 

BOOK  I.  Has  the  piinee,  or  the  superior  of  whatever  kind,  a  power 
oKAP.  XXI.  to  dismembier  the  state  ?  We  answer  as  we  have  done  with 
§  266.  respect  to  the  domain : — ^if  the  fundamental  laws  forbid  all 
Wbethw  dismemberment  hj  the  sovereign,  he  cannot  do  it  without  the 
th6  prince  eoACurrenoe  of  the  nation  or  its  representatives.  But,  if  the 
^*d^^^  laws  are  silent,  and  if  the  prince  has  received  a  full  and  ab- 
b«r  tha*"^  solute  authority,  he  is  then  the  depositary  of  the  rights  of  the 
■tate.  nation,  and  the  organ  by  which  it  declares  its  will.     The  na- 

tion ought  never  to  abandon  its  members  but  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  or  with  a  view  to  the  public  safety,  and  to  preserve 
itself  from  total  ruin ;  and  the  prince  ought  not  to  give  them 
up  exoept  for  the  same  reasons.  But,  since  he  has  received 
an  absolute  authority,  it  belong  to  him  to  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  of  what  tne  safety  of  the  state  requires. 
On  occasion  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  Madrid,  the 
^  principal  persons  in  France,  assembled  at  Cognag  after  the 
King's  return,  unanimously  resolved,  ^^  that  his  authority  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  dismember  the  crown."*  The  treaty 
was  declared  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  kingdom :  and,  indeed,  it  had  been  concluded  without 
sufficient  powers :  for,  as  the  laws  in  express  terms  refused  to 
the  king  the  power  of  dismembering  the  kingdom,  the  con- 
currence of  the  nation  was  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  it 
might  give  its  consent  by  the  medium  of  the  states-general. 
Charles  V.  ought  not  to  have  released  his  prisoner  before 
those  very  states  had  approved  the  treaty ;  or  rather,  making 
a  more  generous  use  of  his  victoiy,  he  should  have  imposed 
less  rigorous  conditions,  such  as  Francis  I.  would  have  been 
able  to  comply  with,  and  such  as  he  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour, have  refused  to  perform.  But  now  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  meetings  of  the  states-general  in  France,  the  king 
remains  the  sole  organ  of  the  state,  with  respect  to  other 
powers :  these  latter  have  a  right  to  take  his  w^  for  that  of 
all  France;  and  the  cessions  the  king  might  make  them 
would  remain  valid,  in  virtue  of  the  tacit  consent  by  which 
the  nation  has  vested  the  king  with  unlimited  powers  to  treat 
with  them.  Were  it  otherwise,  no  solid  treaty  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  crown  of  France.  For  greater  security, 
[  120  ]  however,  other  powers  have  often  required  that  their  treaties 
should  be  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  but  at  present 
even  this  formality  seems  to  be  laid  aside. 

*  Mcsemy'B  History  of  Fruioe^  ?oL  ii.  p.  466. 
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BOOK  I. 

CBAP.  xzn. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

Olf  BIVBEB)  STBBAH6,  AND  LAKBS. 

WHEN  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country^  with  a  view  ;26«.  A  n- 
to  settle  there,  it  takes  possession  of  every  thing  included  in  ▼«'  *h»t  w- 
it,  as  lands,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.    But  it  may  happen  that  theP"**".*^° 
country  is  bounded  and  separated  from  another  by  a  river ;  in  *"*  "*** 
which  case,  it  is  asked,  to  whom  this  river  belongs.    It  is 
manifest,  from  the  principles  established  in  Chap.  AVULL.,  that 
it  ought  to  belong  to  the  nation  who  first  took  possession  of 
it    This  principle  cannot  be  denied ;  but  Uie  difficulty  is,  to 
make  the  application.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wnich  of 
the  two  neighbouring  nations  was  the  first  to  take  possession 
of  a  river  that  separates  them.    For  the  decision  of  such 
questions,  the  rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  principles       * 
of  the  law  of  nations  are  as  follow : — 

1.  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  bounded 
by  a  river,  she  is  considered  as  appropriating  to  herself  the 
river  also :  for,  the  utility  of  a  river  is  too  great  to  admit  a 
supposition  that  the  nation  did  not  intend  to  reserve  it  to  her- 
self. Consequently,  the  nation  that  first  established  her  do- 
minion on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  considered  as  being 
the  first  possessor  of  all  that  part  of  the  river  which  bounds 
her  territory.  When  there  is  question  of  a  very  broad  river, 
this  presumption  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
relates  to  a  part  of  the  river's  breadth;  and  the  strength  of 
the  presumption  increases  or  diminishes  in  an  inver»e  ratio 
with  the  breadth  of  a  river ;  for,  the  narrower  the  river  is, 
the  more  does  the  safety  and  convenience  of  its  use  require 
that  it  should  be  subject  entirely  to  the  empire  and  property 
of  that  nation.  (68) 

2.  If  that  nation  has  made  any  use  of  the  river,  as,  for 
navigating  or  fishing,  it  is  presumed  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  resolveq  to  appropriate  the  river  to  her 
own  use. 

3.  If,  of  two  nations  inhabiting  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  neither  party  can  prove  that  they  themselves,  or  those 
whose  rights  they  inherit,  were  the  first  settlers  in  those 
tracts,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  both  nations  came  there  at 
the  same  time,  since  neither  of  them  can  give  any  reason  for 
claiming  the  preference ;  and  in  this  case  the  dominion  of 
each  wm  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  (^) 

(68)  Ab  regards  privtxte  rights,  there  Dong.  411.  [Palmer  t.  Hiekf,  0  Johns. 
ia  no  legal  presumption  that  the  soil    Rep.  183. ) 

of  »  n»Tigahle  river  belongs  to  the  own-       (1)  {5  Wheat  Rep.  ST4,  379;  8  Mass. 
crs  of  tho  adjoining  lands,  ex  tt^ra^iM    Rep.  147.} 
pturtef  or  otherwise.    Rex  v.  Smith,  2 
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BOOK  t.  4.  A  hng  and  undisptUed  possession  establishes  the  right 
cBAP.  xxn.  ^f  nations,  (69^  otherwise  there  could  be  no  peace,  no  stabi- 
lity between  tnem ;  and  notorious  facts  must  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  possession.  Thus,  when  from  time  immemorial  a 
nation  has,  without  contradiction,  exercised  the  sovereignty 
[  121  ]  upon  a  river  which  forms  her  boundary,  nobody  can  dish 
pute  with  that  nation  the  supreme  dominion  over  the  river  in 
question. 

5.  Finally,  if  treaties  determine  any  thing  on  this  question, 
they  must  be  observed.     To  decide  it  by  accurate  and  express 
stipulations,  is  the  safest  mode ;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  me- 
thod taken  by  most  powers  at  present. 
;  267.   Of       If  a  river  leaves  its  bed,  whether  it  be  dried  up  or  takes 
the  bed  of  aits  coursc  clscwhere,  the  bed  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 

or  takei  an.  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole,  had  necessarily  appro- 
other  ^nne-pnated  to  himself  all  its  parts. 

;  S68.  The  If  a  territory  which  terminates  on  a  river  has  no  other 
Tight  of  ai-  boundary  than  that  river,  it  is  one  of  those  territories  that 
iuTten.(70)  ^^^^  natural  or  indeterminate  bounds  {territoria  arcijinia), 
and  it  enjoys  the  ri^ht  of  aUuvian  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  gra- 
dual increase  of  soil,  every  addition  which  the  current  of  the 
river  mav  make  to  its  bank  on  that  side,  is  an  addition  to 
that  temtoiT,  stands  in  the  same  predicament  with  it,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  owner.  For,  u  I  take  possession  of  a 
piece  of  land,  declaring  that  I  will  have  for  its  boundary  the 
river  which  washes  its  side, — or  if  it  is  given  to  me  upon 
that  footing, — ^I  thus  acquire,  beforehand,  the  right  of  aUur 
man;  and,  consequently,  I  alone  may  appropriate  to  myself 
whatever  additions  the  current  of  the  river  may  insensibly 
make  to  my  land: — ^I  say  ^^ m«en«{5Zy,"  because  in  the  very 
uncommon  case  called  avtiiUionj  when  the  violence  of  the 
stream  separates  a  considerable  part  from  one  piece  of  land 
and  joins  it  to  another,  but  in  such  manner  that  it  can  still 
be  identified,  the  property  of  the  soil  so  removed  naturally 
continues  vested  in  its  former  owner.  The  civil  laws  have  thus 
provided  against  and  decided  this  case,  when  it  happens  be- 
tween individual  and  individual ;  they  ought  to  unite  equity  with 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  care  of  preventing  litigations. 
In  case  of  doubt,  every  territory  terminating  on  a  river  is 

{resumed  to  have  no  other  boundary  than  the  river  itself; 
ecause  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  take  a  river  for  a 

(60)  As  to  what  is  a  raffieiently  long  178;  4  DowL  A  By.  790;  3  Barn.  4 

and  nndistorbed  posseuion,  by  tiie  law  Crei.  91,  8.  C;  5  Bing.  163,  109;  1 

of  Franoe,  Jersey,  and    England,  in  Thomas  Co.  Lit  47,  in  note ;  Sooltes  on 

general,  see  Benut  ▼.  Pipan,  Knapp's  Aqnatio  Bights ;  Chitt/s  General  Prae- 

Bep.  07.  tice,  199,  200.     {2  Johns.  Bep.  322;  3 

(70)  As  to  the  rights  of  alluvion,  or  Mass.  Bep.  325 ;  2  Hall's  L.  Joum.  307; 


tudden  derelict  in  general,  see  The  King    6  Hall's  L.  Joam.  1, 113.} 
V.  Tarborough,  1  Dow  Bep.  New  Series, 
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bomkdarjy  when  a 'settlement  is  made;  and  wherever  there  is    book  u 
a  doubt,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  which  is  most  natural  ^^'''  ^^"' 
and  most  probable. 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  a  river  constitutes  the  j  209.  wbe- 
boundary  line  between  two  territories,  whether  it  remains  com-  Uier  aUn- 
mon  to  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  or  whether  ^<>"  Pl- 
each shares  half  of  it,  or,  finally,  whether  it  belongs  entirely ^hangoki 
to  one  of  them,  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  river  are  in  the  right  to 
no  wise  changed  by  the  alluvion.     If,  therefore,  it  happens,  *  riyer. 
that,  by  a  natural  effect  of  the  current,  one  of  the  two  terri- 
tories receives  an  increase,  while  the  river  gradually  en- 
croaches on  the  opposite  bank,  the  river  still  remains  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  the  two  territories,  and  notwithstanding 
the  progressive  changes  in  its  course,  each  retains  over  it  the 
same  rights  which  it  possessed  before ;  so  that,  if,  for  instance, 
it  be  divided  in  the  middle  between  the  owners  of  the  oppo- 
site banks,  that  middle,  though  it  changes  its  place,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  neighbours. 
The  one  loses,  it  is  true,  while  the  other  gains ;  but  nature 
alone  produces  this  change :  she  destroys  the  land  of  the  one,  [  122  ] 
while  she  forms  new  land  for  the  other.     The  case  cannot  be 
otherwise  determined,  since  they  have  taken  the  river  alone 
for  their  limits. 

But  if,  instead  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  change  of  its  j  270. 
bed,  the  river,  by  an  accident  merely  natural,  turns  entirely  What  lithe 
out  of  its  course,  and  runs  into  one  of  the  two  neighbouring  ^V^***** 
states,  the  bed  which  it  has  abandoned  becomes,  thencefor-  ^^I^i^^ 
•  ward,  their  boundary,  and  remains  the  property  of  the  for-  bed. 
mer  owner  of  the  river  (§  267) ;  the  river  itself  is,  as  it  were, 
annihilated  in  all  that  part,  while  it  is  reproduced  in  its  new 
bed,  and  there  belongs  only  to  the  state  in  which  it  flows. 

This  case  is  ver^  different  &om  that  of  a  river  which 
changes  its  course  without  going  out  of  the  same  state.  The 
latter,  in  its  new  course,  continues  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner,  whether  that  owner  be  the  state,  or  any  individual  to 
whom  the  state  has  given  it ;  because  rivers  belong  to  the 
public  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  flow.  Of  the 
bed  which  it  has  abandoned,  a  moiety  accrues  to  the  contigu- 
ous lands  on  each  side,  if  they  are  lands  that  have  natural 
boundaries,  with  the  right  of  alluvion.  That  bed  (notwith- 
standing what  we  have  said  in  §  267)  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  because  of  the  right  of  alluvion  vested 
in  the  owpers  of  its  banks,  and  because  the  public  held  pos- 
session of  the  bed  only  on  account  of  its  containing  a  river. 
Bat,  if  the  adjacent  lands  have  not  natural  boundaries,  the 
public  still  retains  the  property  of  the  bed.  The  new  soil 
over  which  the  river  takes  its  course  is  lost  to  the  proprietor, 
because  all  the  rivers  in  the  country  belong  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  allowable  to  raise  any  works  on  the  bank  of  aj27i. 
river,  which  have  a  tendency  to  turn  its  course,  and  to  cast  Worin 
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BOOK  I.  it  upon  the  opposite  bank:  this  would  be  promoting  our  onn 
CHAP,  zxn.  a^yimtage  at  our  neighbour's  expense.  Each  can  only  secure 
tending  to    himself,  and  hinder  the  current  from  undermining  and  carry- 

1^272?  w,  to    ^^  i^^^^^j  ^^  person  ought  to  build  on  a  river,  any  more 
general, '    than  clsewhere,  any  work  that  is  prejudicial  to  his  neigh- 
prejudioiai  bour*8  rights.     If  a  rivcr  belongs  to  one  nation,  and  another 
totherighuhas  an  incontcstible  right  to  navigate  it,  the  former  cannot 
(73)'^*"'     erect  u^on  it  a  dam  or  a  mill  which  might  render  it  unfit  for 
navigation.    The  right  which  the  owners  of  the  river  possess 
in  this  case  is  only  that  of  a  limited  property ;  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
f  273.  Enies     But,  when  two  different  rights  to  the  same  thing  happen  to 
in  reiaUon    clash  with  cach  Other,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
to  interfer-  ^hich  ought  to  yield  to  the  other :  the  point  cannot  be  satis- 
ng  ng  ti.    fj^^^Qf  jiy  decided,  without  attentively  considering  the  nature 
of  the  rights,  and  their  origin.     For  example,  a  river  belongs 
to  me,  but  you  have  a  right  to  fish  in  it :  and  the  question  is, 
whether  I  may  erect  mills  on  my  river,  whereby  the  fishery 
will  become  more  difficult  and  less  advantageous  ?    The  na- 
[  123  ]  ture  of  our  rights  seems  to  determine  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.     I,  as  proprietor,  have  an  essential  right  over  the 
river  itself: — ^you  have  only  a  riffht  to  make  use  of  it — a 
right  which  b  merely  accessory,  and  dependent  on  mine ;  you 
have  but  a  general  right  to  fish  as  vou  can  in  my  river,  such 
as  you  happen  to  find  it,  and  in  wnatever  state  I  may  think 
fit  to  possess  it.     I  do  not  deprive  you  of  your  right  by  erect- 
ing my  mills :  it  still  exists  in  the  general  view  of  it ;  and, 
if  it  becomes  less  useful  to  you,  it  is  by  accident,  and  because 
it  is  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  mine.  (74) 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  right  of  naviga-' 
tion,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  This  right  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  the  river  shall  remain  free  and  navigable,  and 
therefore  excludes  every  work  that  will  entirely  interrupt  its 
navigation. 

The  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  rights  serve,  no  less  than 
their  nature,  to  determine  the  question.     The  more  ancient 

(71)  This  principle  'of  the  law  of  in  the  cuirent  Sex  t.  Paghawi,  8  Burn, 
nations  hu  been  ably  discussed  as  part  4  Cress.  355 ;  Rex  v.  Traffordy  1  Bam. 
of  the  mnnicipal  law  of  Scotland  and  A  Adolph.  874;  2  Man.  A  Rjl.  468;  1 
England  in  Jfenziet  y.  Bread<Uban€,  Moore  A  Soott,  401 ;  8  Bjng.  204,  (in 
3   Wils.   A  Shaw,  235;   and  see    The  error.) 

King  V.  Lord  Yarboroitgh,  1  Dow.  Rep.,        (73)  See  note  72. 
New  Series,  179;  and  Wright  v.  Hoio-        (74)  But  this  doctrine  seems  qnes- 

ard,  1  Sim.  A  Sta.  190 ;  Rex  t.  Traf-  tionable.    See  Wright  y.  Howard,  1  Sim. 

ford,  1  Bam.  A  Adolph.  874,  and  Chit-  A  Sto.  190;  and  Maeon  y.  Hill,  8  Bam. 

tj's  General  Practice,  610.     {4  DaU.  A  Adolph.  804;  Chitt/s  General  Prao. 

Rep.  211 ;  13  Mass.  420,  507;  3  Har.  A  191,  192.    Even  a  right  of  irrigating  at 

MoHen.  441;  2  Conn.  Rep.  584;  Coze's  reasonable  times  may  qualify  the  abso- 

Rep.  460. 1  lute  and  general  right  to  the  use  of  the  ^ 

(72)  That  is  permitted  as  well  as  a  water  for  working  a  milL 
bank  or  groove  to  prevent  an  alwatian 
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right,  if  it  be  absolute,  is  to  be  exerted  in  its  ftill  extent,  and    ^^^  »• 
l^e  other  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  extended  without  prejudice  ^^^'  ^^ 
to  the  former ;  for,  it  could  only  be  established  on  this  foot- 
ing, unless  the  possessor  of  the  first  right  has  expressly  con- 
sented to  its  being  limited. 

In  the  same  manner,  rights  ceded  by  the  proprietor  of  any 
thing  are  considered  as  ceded  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
rights  that  belong  to  him,  and  only  so  far  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  these  latter,  unless  an  express  declaration,  or  the 
very  nature  of  the  right,  determine  it  otherwise.  If  I  have 
ceded  to  another  the  right  of  fishing  in  my  river,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  I  have  ceded  it  without  prejudice  to  my  other  rights, 
and  that  I  remain  free  to  build  on  that  river  such  works  as  I 
think  proper,  even  though  they  should  injure  the  fishery,  pro- 
rided  they  do  not  altogether  destroy  it.  (75)  A  work  of  this 
latter  kind,  such  as  a  dam  that  would  hinder  the  fish  from 
ascending  it,  could  not  be  built  but  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
on  making,  according  to  circumstances,  an  adequate  compen- 
sation to  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  fish  there. 

What  we  have  said  of  rivers  and  streams,  may  be  easily  {  274. 
applied  to  lakes.  Every  lake,  entirely  included  in  a  country,  ^^^^*^ 
belongs  to  the  nation  that  is  the  proprietor  of  that  country ; 
for  in  taking  possession  of  a  territory,  a  nation  is  considered  as 
having  appropriated  to  itself  every  thing  included  in  it ;  and, 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  property  of  a  lake  of  any  con- 
siderable extent  falls  to  the  share  of  individuals,  it  remains 
common  to  the  nation.  If  this  lake  is  situated  between  two 
states,  it  is  presumed  to  be  divided  between  them  at  the  mid- 
dle, while  there  is  no  title,  no  constant  and  manifest  custom, 
to  determine  otherwise. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  right  of  alluvion,  in  speaking  of  {  27&   la- 
rivers,  is  also  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  lakes.     When  o"**^  ^  » 
a  lake  which  bounds  a  state  belongs  entirely  to  it,  every  in-^*^*" 
crease  in  the  extent  of  that  lake  fdls  under  the  same  predi- 
cament as  the  lake  itself;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  increase 
should  be  insensible,  as  that  of  land  in  alluvion,  and  moreover 
that  it  be  real,  constant,  and  complete.  To  explain  myself  piore 
fully, — 1. 1  speak  of  insensible  increase:  this  is  the  reverse  of 
alluvion ;  the  question  here  relates  to  the  increase  of  a  lake,  as,  [  124  ] 
in  the  other  case,  to  an  increase  of  soil.     If  this  increase  be 
not  insensible, — ^if  the  lake,  overflowing  its  banks,  inundates  a 
large  tract  of  land,  this  new  portion  of  the  lake,  this  tract  thus 
covered  with  water,  still  belongs  to  its  former  owner.     Upon 
what  principles  canwefoundtheacquisitionof  it  inbehalf  of  the 
owner  of  the  lake?  The  space  is  very  easily  identified,  though 
it  has  changed  its  nature :  and  it  is  too  considerable  to  admit  a 
presumption  that  the  owner  had  no  intention  to  preserve  it  to 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  might  happen  to  it. 

(75)  8«e  note  74,  ami^,  p.  12S. 
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MM  f.        But,  2,  If  the  lake  itMensibly  nndermines  a  part  of  the 

SHi-ESL  opposite  territory,  destroys  it,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  be 

known,  by  fixing  itself  there,  and  adding  it  to  its  bed,  that 

'    part  of  the  territory  is  lost  to  its  former  owner ;  it  no  longer 

exists ;  and  the  whole  of  the  lake  thus  increased  still  belongs 

to  the  same  state  as  before. 

8*  If  some  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  lake  are  only  orer- 
flowed  at  high  water,  this  transient  accident  cannot  produce 
%By  ehange  in  their  dependence.  The  reason  why  the  soil 
wUeh  the  lake  invades  by  little  and  little  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  lake  and  is  lost  to  its  former  proprietor,  is,  because 
the  proprietor  has  no  other  boundary  than  the  lake,  nor  any 
Other  marks  than  its  banks,  to  ascertain  how  far  his  posses- 
sions extend.  If  the  water  advances  insensibly,  he  loses ;  if 
it  retires  in  like  manner,  he  gains :  such  must  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  nations  who  have  respectively  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  lake  and  the  adjacent  lands : — ^it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  they  had  any  other  intention.  But  a 
territory  overflowed  for  a  time  is  not  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  lake :  it  can  still  be  recognised ;  and  the  owner 
Hiay  still  retain  his  right  of  property  in  it.  Were  it  other- 
wise, a  town  overflowed  by  a  lake  would  become  subject  to  a 
different  government  during  the  inundation,  and  return  to  its 
former  sovereign  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  dried  up. 

4h  For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  waters  of  the  lake,  pen^ 
trating  by  an  opening  into  the  neighbouring  country,  there 
form  a  bay,  or  new  lake,  joined  to  the  first  by  a  canal,  this 
new  body  of  water  and  the  canal  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  formed.    For  the  boundaries  are 
easily  ascertained :  and  we  are  not  to  presume  an  intention 
of  relinquishing  so  considerable  a  tract  of  land  in  case  of  its 
happening  to  be  invaded  by  the  waters  of  an  adjoining  lake. 
It  must  be  observed  that  we  here  treat  the  question  as 
arisinff  between  two  states :  it  is  to  be  decided  by  other  princi- 
ples wen  it  relates  to  proprietors  who  are  members  of  the 
same  state.    In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  merely  the  bounds 
of  the  soil,  but  also  its  nature  and  use,  that  determine  the 
possession  of  it.    An  individual  who  possesses  a  field  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  cannot  enjoy  it  as  a  field  when  it  is  over- 
flowed; and  a  person  who  has^  for  instance,  the  right  of  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  may  exert  his  right  in  this  new  extent :  if  the 
[  125  ]  waters  retire,  the  field  is  restored  to  the  use  of  its.  former 
owner.     If  the  lake  penetrates  by  an  opening  into  the  low 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  there  forms  a  permanent  in- 
undation, this  new  lake  belongs  to  the  public,  because  all 
lakes  briong  to  the  public. 
1 376.  Lud     The  same  principles  show,  that  if  the  lake  insensibly  forms 
ibrmed  on    an  accession  of  land  on  its  banks,  either  by  retiring  or  in  any 
2*  *1iSm!    other  manner,  this  increase  of  land  belongs  to  the  country 
*  which  it  joins,  when  that  country  has  no  other  boundary  than 
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the  lakdk    It  is  the  same  thinir  as  aHuyion  on  the  battks  of    io6t  t 


6BA1>.  XtVL 


the  river. 

But,  if  the  lake  happened  to  he  suddenly  dried  np,  either  ;  trr.  Be^ 
totally  or  in  a  great  part  of  it,  the  bed  would  remain  in  th* ^  J|**^ 
possession  of  the  sovereign  of  the  lake ;  the  nature  of  the  sofl,        ^ 
80  easily  known,  sufficiently  marking  out  the  limits. 

The  empire  or  jurisdiction  over  l^es  and  rivers  is  subject }  trs.  a^ 
to  the  same  •rules  as  the  property  of  them,  in  all  the  cases'*^****** 
which  we  have  examined.    Each  state  naturally  possesses  it  ^"JJ^JJ^ 
over  the  whole  or  the  part  of  which  it  possesses  the  domain. 
We  have  seen  (§  245)  that  the  nation,  or  its  sovereign,  com- 
mands in  all  places  in  its  possession. 


OHAP.XXIIL 

OF  THS  8BA.  (76) 


CHAF.  TXBMm 


IN  order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  { S79.  Tfei 
law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  things  a  nation  may  pos-  w%  «4  to 
sess,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  open  sea.   The  use  of  the  opeu^^^ 
sea  consists  in  navigation,  and  in  fishing ;  along  its  coasts  it 
is  moreover  of  use  for  the  procuring  of  several  things  found 
near  the  shore,  such  as  shell-fish,  amber,  pearls,  &c.,  for  the 


(76)  As  to  the  dominion  of  the  main 
Beaa,  and  right  to  limit  the  passage  there- 
on, and  the  daim  of  the  English  in  the 
British  aeas  and  elsewhe^  in  general, 
see  the  aathorities  collected  in  1  Cutty's 
Commercial  Law,  88  to  108.  With  re* 
speet  to  the  riew  taken  hy  the  English 
low  of  rights  in  and  oonneoted  with  the 
sea  and  sea-shore,  the  doctrine  is,  that 
the  sea  is  the  property  of  the  king ;  and 
that  so  is  the  land  beneath,  except  such 
part  of  that  land  as  is  capable  of  being 
osefUly  oeettpied  withont  prejndioe  to- 
naTig»tion,  and  of  which  a  subject  has 
either  had  a  grant  from  the  king,  or 
has  so  exdunvely  used  it  for  so  long  a 
time  as  to  confer  on  him  a  title  by  pre- 
ieription.  In  the  latter  ease,  a  pre- 
oomption  is  raised  that  the  king  has 
either  granted  him  an  ezohisive  right 
to  i^  or  has  permitted  him  to  hare  pos- 
setsion  of  it,  and  to  employ  his  money 
and  lahonr  upon  it,  so  as  to  confer  open 
him  a  title  by  occupation,  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  the  rights  to  property  in 
land.  This  is  the  law  of  England,  and 
also  of  Jersey,  and  some  other  islands 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.    Bmett  r. 


Ptpon,  Enapp's  Rep.  67;  JSlundell  ▼. 
Ootterall,  5  Bar.  A  Aid.  268;  and  Tki 
X!ing  ▼.  Lord  TarhwrougK,  3  Bar.  A  Orei. 
91,  and  1  Bow's  Appeal  Caaea,  NifW 
Series,  178.  In  the  first  mentioned  oasa^ 
it  was  decided  that  the  lord  of  a  manoi 
cannot  establish  a  claim  to  the  ezolusir^ 
right  of  cutting  sea-weed  on  roeks  UUn^ 
Um-wtur  tnark,  except  by  a  grant  firon 
the  king,  or  by  such  long  and  undia- 
torbed  enjoyment  of  it  (vise,  at  least  for 
twenty  yean  continuously)  as  to  gtrV 
him  a  title  by  prescription;  and  thatf 
the  possession  necessary  to  oonatitiite  * 
title  by  prescription  must  be  uninter- 
rupted and  peaceable,  both  according  to 
the  late  of  England,  the  ciinl  law,  and 
tho§e  e/  France,  Jfortnandy,  and  Jertey. 
But,  where  artiAoial  outs  or  r^otatm 
have  been  made  on  the  sea-shore,  into 
and  over  whloh  the  sea  afterwards  flows, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  proof  as  to  aotri 
of  ownership,  the  soil  of  these  reeessea 
is  to  be  presumed  to  h4ve  belonged  14; 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  estate,  and 
not  to  the  crown.  Lotoe  v.  Oovett,  3  Bar. 
A  Adol.  803.-.C. 
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BOOK  L    making  of  salt,  and  finally,  for  the  establishment  of  places  of 
2!!f£iZ5E- retreat  and  security  for  vessels. 

1 280.  Whe-     The  open  sea  is  not  of  snch  a  nature  as  to  admit  the  holding 
ther  the  Ma  possession  of  it,  since  no  settlement  can  be  formed  on  it,  so 
**"  *d^^d  ^  *^  hinder  others  from  passing.     liut  a  nation  powerful  at 
iu7mi"    ^^^  ™*y  forbid  others  to  fish  in  it  and  to  navigate  it ;  declar- 
nion  appra.  ing  that  she  appropriates  to  herself  the  domimon  over  it,  and 
priated.       that  she  will  destroy  the  vessels  that  shall  dare  to  appear  in 
it  without  her  permission.  Let  us  see  whether  she  has  a  right 
to  do  this* 
{  281.   No-      It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  the  open  sea,  which  consists 
body  has  a   in  navigation  and  fishing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaustible  ;  that 
"'^riatoto  ^  *^  ^^^ — ^^  ^^^  navigates  or  fishes  in  the  open  sea  does  no 
Ui^if  the  ^j^^7  ^  ^^7  ^^^t  ^^^  ^^^  B^^  ^^  these  two  respects,  is  sufB- 
vse  of  the    cient  for  all  mankind.    Now,  nature  does  not  give  to  man  a 
open  lea.     right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  that  may  be  inno- 
cently used,  and  that  are  inexhaustible,  and  sufficient  for  all. 
For,  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  each, — whoever  should,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  participants,  attempt  to  render  himself  sole  pro- 
r  126  ]  prietor  of  them,  would  unreasonably  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts 
of  nature  from  the  parties  excluded.     The  earth  no  longer 
furnishing,  without  culture,  the  things  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  human  race,  who  were  extremely  multiplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  the  right  of  property,  in  order  that 
each  might  apply  himself  with  more  success  to  the  cultivation 
of  what  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and  multiply,  by  his  labour, 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.    It  is  for  this  reason 
the  law  of  nature  approves  the  rights  of  dominion  and  pro- 
perty, which  put  an  end  to  the  primitive  manner  of  living  in 
common.     But  this  reason  cannot  apply  to  things  which  are 
in   themselves   inexhatistible ;   and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
furnish  any  just  grounds  for  seizing  the  exclusive  possession 
of  them.     If  the  free  and  common  use  of  a  thing  of  this  na- 
ture was  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  their 
own  safety  would  authorize  them  to  reduce  that  thing  under 
their  own  dominion,  if  possible,  in  order  to  restrict  the  use 
of  it  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  might  dictate  to  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  open  sea,  on  which  people 
may  sail  and  fish  without  the  least  prejudice  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  and  without  putting  any  one  in  danger.    No 
nation,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  open 
sea,  or  claim  the  sole  use  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations.     The  kings  of  Portugal  formerly  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  empire  of  the  seas  of  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies  ;* 
but  the  other  maritime  powers  gave  themselves  little  trouble 
about  such  a  pretension. 

The  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  open  sea  being 

*  See  Grotiai's  Mare  Libernm,  and  Selden'e  Mare  Claasum,  lib.  i.  oap.  xviL 
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then  a  right  common  to  all  men,  the  nation  that  attempts  to    book  i. 
exclude  another  from  that  advantage  does  her  an  injury,  and  ^^^^'  ^^""^ 
furnishes  her  with  sufficient  grounds  for  commencing  hostili-  {  282.    The 
ties,  since  nature  authorizes  a  nation  to  repel  an  injury — ^that  '***^**"  *^»* 
is,  to  make  use  of  force  against  whoever  would  deprive  her  e^dudo" 

of  her  rights.  another, 

Nay,  more, — a  nation,  which,  without  a  legitimate  claim,  do«a  it  an 
would  arrogate  to  itself  an  exclusive  right  to  the  sea,  and  f^^'  , 
support  its  pretensions  by  force,  does  an  injury  to  all  nations ;  l^^^  '^^ 
it  infringes  their  common  right ;  and  they  are.  justifiable  in  an  i^juy  to 
forming  a  general  combination  against  it,  in  order  to  repress  aU  nationa. 
such  an  attempt.     Nations  have  the  greatest  interest  in  caus- 
ing the  law  of  nations,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  tranquil- 
lity, to  be  universally  respected..    If  any  one  openly  tram- 
ples it  under  foot,  they  all  may  and  ought  to  rise  up  against 
him ;  and,  by  uniting  their  forces  to  chastise  the  common 
enemy,  they  will  discharge  their  duty  towards  themselves, 
and  towards   human  society,  of  which  they  are  members 
(Prelim.  §  22). 

However,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  renounce  his  right, ;  384.   it 
a  nation  may  acquire  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  and  fish-  »*y  •oquira 
ing,  by  treaties,  in  which  other  nations  renounce  in  its  favour  ^•*^"^^* 
the  rights  they  derive  from  nature.     The  latter  are  obliged  trfaties^: 
to  observe  their  treaties ;  and  the  nation  they  have  favoured 
has  a  right  to  maintain  by  force  the  possession  of  its  advan- 
tages.    Thus,  the  house  of  Austria  has  renounced,  in  favour  [  127  ] 
of  England  and  Holland,  the  right  of  sending  vessels  from 
the  Netherlands  to  the  East  Indies.     In  QrotiuSj  de  Jure 
Belli  et  Pacis^  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  16,  may  be  found  many 
instances  of  similar  treaties. 

As  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  and  other  rights  }  285.  but 
which  may  be  exercised  on  the  sea,  belong  to  the  class  of  °®'.  ^J  !*•- 
those  rights  of  mere  ability  {jura  merce  facuttatis)y  which  ]^*J*i*^^g 
are  imprescriptible  (§  95),  they  cannot  be  lost  for  want  of  use.  uBe,(77) 
Consequently,  although  a  nation  should  happen  to  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  sole  possession  of  the  navigation 
or  fishery  in  certain  seas,  it  cannot,  on  this  foundation,  claim 
an  exclusive  right  to  those  advantages.     For,  though  others 
have  not  made  use  of  their  common  right  to  navigation  and 
fishery  in  those  seas,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  have 
had  any  intention  to  renounce  it ;  and  they  are  entitled  to 
exert  it  whenever  they  think  proper.  (78) 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  non-usage  of  the  right  may }  288.  an. 
assume  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit  agreement,  and  thus  ^•"  ^J^  ^- 
become  a  title  in  favour  of  one  nation  against  another.  When  J^J^^,, 
a  nation  that  is  in  possession  of  the  navigation  and  fishery 

(77)  See  observations  and  aathorities,  tion  not  saooesafttUy  litigated  wiU  pre- 
1  Chit  Com.  L.  287,  n.  4,  5.  vent  a  right,  see  the  judgment  in  BwMt 

(78)  As  to  the  effect  of  twenty  years*  v.  Pipon,  Knapp's  Bep.  67.— C. 
uninterrupted  use,  and  what  interrup- 
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BOOK  I.  in  oertain  tracts  of  Bea  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  them,  and 
?5HiiE™!:  forbids  all  participation  on  the  part  of  other  nations, — ^if  the 
others  obey  that  prohibition  with  sufficient  marks  of  acquies* 
cence,  they  tacitlj^  renounce  their  own  right  in  favour  of  that 
nation,  ana  estabush  for  her  a  new  right,  which  she  may  after- 
wards lawfully  maintain  against  them,  especially  when  it  is 
confirmed  by  long  use.  (79) 
1 287.  Tli«  The  various  uses  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  render  it  very 
■eft  near  the  guaoeptible  of  property.  It  furnishes  fish,  shells,  pearls,  am- 
b€wme»'  ber,  &c.  Now,  in  all  these  respects,  its  use  is  not  inexhausti- 
pcoperty.  ble :  wherefore,  the  nation,  to  whom  the  coasts  belong,  may 
appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert  to  their  own  profit, 
an  advantage  which  nature  has  so  placed  within  their  reach 
as  to  enable  them  convenijsntly  to  take  possession  of  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  domi- 
nion of  the  land  they  inhabit.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  Bahrem  and  Ceylon  may  lawfully  become  pro- 
perty 1  And  though,  where  the  catching  of  fish  is  the  only 
object,  the  fishery  appears  less  liable  to  be  exhausted,  yet,  if 
a  nation  have  on  their  coast  a  particular  fishery  of  a  profita- 
ble nature,  and  of  which  they  may  become  masters,  shall  they 
not  be  permitted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  that  bounteous 
gift  of  nature,  as  an  appendage  to  the  country  they  possess^ 
and  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  great  advantages  which  their 
commerce  may  thence  derive  in  case  there  be  a  sufficient 
abundance  of  fish  to  furnish  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  But 
if,  so  far  from  taking  possession  of  it,  the  nation  has  once 
acknowledged  the  common  right  of  other  nations  to  come  and 
fish  there,  it  can  no  longer  exclude  them  from  it ;  it  has  left 
that  fishery  in  its  primitive  freedom,  at  least  with  respect  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  English  not  having  originally  taken  exclusive  possession 
of  the  herring  fishery  on  their  coasts,  it  is  become  common 
[  128  ]  to  them  with  other  nations. 

2  S88.  An.  A  nation  may  appropriate  to  herself  those  things  of  which 
other  r«Mon  the  free  and  common  use  would  be  prejudicial  or  dangerous 
uii^^AA  ^  ^^^'  ■'•^^®  ^  *  second  reason  for  which  governments  ex- 
Mft  border.  ^^^  ^^eir  dominion  over  the  sea  alons  their  coasts  as  far  as 
ing  on  the  they  are  able  to  protect  their  right,  fi  is  of  considerable  im- 
W  portance  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  state  that  a  general 
liberty  be  not  allowed  to  all  comers  to  approach  so  near  their 
possessions,  especiall^r  with  ships  of  war,  as  to  hinder  the  ap- 
proach of  trading  nations,  and  molest  their  navigation.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  James  I., 
king  of  England,  marxed  out  along  his  coasts  certain  bound- 
aries, within  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  sufier  any 
of  the  powers  at  war  to  pursue  their  enemies,  nor  even  allow 

(70)  See  ftirther,  1  Chit.  Com.  L.  M,        (80)  See  farther,  1  Chit.  Com.  L.  92, 
n.  1;  lb.  08,  8.  L— C.  n.  2j  ib.  04,  n.  1;  ib.  05,  n.  Ij  Puff.  h. 

Z,  Q.  3,  8.  6,  p.  60.->C. 
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th^  armed  vessels  to  stop  and  observe  tbe  ships  that  should  book  i. 
enter  or  sail  out  of  the  ports,*  These  parts  of  the  sea,  thus  ?5^!^i_™5r 
subject  to  a  nation,  are  comprehended  in  her  territory ;  nor 
must  any  one  navigate  them  without  her  consent.  Ibut,  to 
vessels  that  are  not  liable  to  suspicion,  she  cannot,  without  a 
breach  of  duty,  refuse  permission  to  approach  for  harmless 
purposes,  since  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  proprietor  to 
allow  to  strangers  a  free  passage,  even  by  land,  when  it  may 
be  done  without  damage  or  danger.  It  is  true  that  the  state 
itself  is  sole  judge  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  every  par- 
ticular case  that  occurs ;  and,  if  it  judges  amiss,  it  is  to 
blame :  but  the  others  are  bound  to  submit.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  cases  of  necessity, — ^as,  for  instance,  when  a  ves- 
sel is  obliged  to  enter  a  road  which  belongs  to  you,  in  order 
to  shelter  herself  from  a  tempest.  In  this  case,  the  right  of 
entering  wherever  we  can,  provided  we  cause  no  damage,  or 
that  we  repair  any  damage  done,  is,  as  we  shall  show  more  at 
large,  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  freedom  of  which  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  have  divested  himself;  and  the  vessel 
may  lawfully  enter  in  spite  of  you,  if  you  unjustly  refuse  her 
permission. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  distance  a  nation  may ;  280.  How 
extend  its.  rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded.    Bo-  ^  ^^  p<>?- 
dinusf  pretends,  that  according  to  the  common  right  of  all  J®"'^J  "*^ 
maritime  nations,  the  prince's  dominion  extends  to  the  distance  ®^  °  '  ^ 
of  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast.    But  this  exact  determiner 
tion  can  only  be  founded  on  a  general  consent  of  nations, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.    Each  state  may,  on  this 
head,  make  what  regulation  it  pleases  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  citizens  with  each  other,  or  their  concerns 
with  the  sovereign :  but,  between  nation  and  nation,  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  said  is,  that  in  general,  the  dominion  of  the 
state  over  the  neighbouring  sea  extends  as  far  as  her  safety 
renders  it  necessary  and  her  power  is  able  to  assert  it ;  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  she  cannot  appropriate  to  herself  a  thing 
that  is  common  to  all  mankind,  such  as  the  sea,  except  so  far 
as  she  has  need  of  it  for  some  lawful  end  (§  281^,  and,  on  the 
other,  it  would  be  a  vain  and  ridiculous  pretension  to  claim  a  [  129  ] 
right  which  she  were  wholly  unable  to  assert.    The  fleets  of 
England  have  given  room  to  her  kings  to  claim  the  empire  of 
the  seas  which  surround  that  island,  even  as  far  as  the  opposite 
coasts.^    Seldeu  relates  a  solemn  act,§  by  which  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  that  empire  was  acknowledged 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  acknowledged  it,  in  some 

*  Selden's  ICwe  Claatmin,  lib.  U.  f  In  his  Republic;  book  L  e.  z. 

(81)  8e«  fvtber,  Paff.  b.  4,  o.  5,  8.  9,        |  See  Selden's  Mare  Claasnm. 
pp.  167,  8;  1  GbiL  Ck»m.  L.  99,  n.  1 ;        {  Ibid.  lib.  2,  oap.  zzriiL 
ib.  100,  n.  1;  ib.  101,  n.  2;  ib.  101,  n. 
4;  ib.  287,  n.  7;  ib.  441,  n.  S.  207 
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BOOK  I.    measure,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  at  least  so  far  as 
CHAP.  xxiiL  related  to  the  honours  of  the  flag.     But  solidly  to  establish  a 
right  of  such  extent,  it  were  necessary  to  prove  very  clearly 
the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  all  the  powers  concerned.  The 
French  have  never  agreed  to  this  pretension  of  England  ;^and, 
in  that  very  treaty  of  Breda  just  mentioned,  Louis  XTV.  would 
not  even  suffer  the  channel  to  be  called  the  English  channel, 
or  the  British  sea.     The  republic  of  Venice  claims  the  empire 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  everybody  knows  the  ceremony  annually 
performed  upon  that  account.     In  confirmation  of  this  right 
we  are  referred  to  the  examples  of  Uladislaus,  king  of  Naples, 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  of  some  of  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  who  asked  ^  permission  of  the  Venetians  for  their 
vessels  to  pass  through  that  sea.*     That  the  empire  of  the 
Adriatic  belongs  to  the  republic  to  a  certain  distance  from  her 
coasts,  in  the  places  of  which  she  can  keep  possession,  and  of 
which  the  possession  is  important  to  her  own  safety,  appears 
to  me  incontestable :  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
power  is  at  present  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  Adriatic  sea.     Such  pretensions  to  empire  are 
respected  as  long  as  the  nation  that  makes  them  is  able  to 
assert  them  by  force ;  but  they  vanish  of  course  on  the  decline 
of  her  power.     At  present  the  whole  space  of  the  sea  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  coast  is  considered  as  making  a  part  of 
the  territory ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel  taken  under  the 
cannon  of  .a  neutral  fortress  is  not  a  lawful  prize.  (82) 
1 200.  The  shores  of  the  sea  incontestably  belong  to  the  nation 

Shores  and  that  possesses  the  country  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  and  they 
poru.  (83)    belong  to  the  class  of  public  things.     If  civilians  have  set 
them  down  as  things  common  to  all  mankind  {res  communes), 
it  is  only  in  regard  to  their  use ;  and  we  are  not  thence  to 
conclude  that  they  considered  them  as  independent  of  the 
empire :  the  very  contrary  appears  from  a  great  number  of 
laws.     Ports  and  harbours  are  manifestly  an  appendage  to 
and  even  a  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently  are  the 
property  of  the  nation.     Whatever  is  said  of  the  land  itself 
will  equally  apply  to  them,  so  far  as  respects  the  consequences 
of  the  domain  and  of  the  empire. 
;  291.  Bays     ^U  ^®  l^^^^  s&id  of  the  parts  of  the  sea  near  the  coast,  may 
and  atraita.  be  Said  more  particularly,  and  with  much  greater  reason,  of 
(^)  roads,  bays,  and  straits,  as  still  more  capable  of  being  pos- 

[  130  ]  sessed,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 
But  I  speak  of  bays  and  straits  of  small  extent,  and  not  of 

*  See  Selden's  Mare  Clansiim,  lib.  L    right  to  eat  sea-imed  on  rocks  eitoata 
eap.  xyi.  below  low-water  mark,  bat  by  ezpresa 

(82)  Po»t,  b.  3,  0. 1,  2  132,  p.  344.— C.    grant  from  the  king>  or  unintermpted 

(83)  See    farther  1    Chitty's    Com-    presumption.     Bmeat  r.  Pipon,  Knapp's 
mercial  Law,  100,  n.  2.    The  sea-shore,    Bep.  67, 

below  low-water  mark,  primd  facie  be-        (84)  See  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law, 
longs  to  the  king  and  all  his  subjects,    100,  n.  3. — 0. 
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Uum  great  tracts  of  sea  to  whidi  these  names  are  flometimes  »<mw  i. 
giren,  as  Hu^boa's  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  MajB^ellan,  over"^^'"'^ 
wiiich  the  empire  cannot  extend^  and  still  leas  a  right  of  pro- 
perty. A  bay,  whose  entrance  can  be  defended,  nugr  be  pos- 
sessed and  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  soyereign ;  and 
it  is  important  that  it  shonld  be  so,  since  the  country  inight 
be  macn  more  easily  insulted  in  such  a  place,  than  on  the 
coast  that  lies  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  impetuosity  of 
the  waves. 

It  most  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  straits,  that,  wh^  i  292. 
they  serve  for  a  commonication  between  two  seas,  the  naviga-  ^*^^V° 
tion  of  which  is  common  to  all,  or  several  nations,  the  nation  !^^ 
which  possesses  the  strait  cannot  refuse  the  others  a  passage 
through  it,  provided  that  mtssage  be  innocent  and  attended 
with  no  danger  to  herself.  By  rOTosing  it  without  just  reasons, 
she  would  deprive  those  nations  of  an  advantage  granted  them 
by  nature ;  and  indeed,  the  right  to  such  a  passaee  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  primitive  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  mauund.  No- 
thing but  the  care  of  his  own  safety  can  authorisEe  the  owner 
of  the  strait  to  make  use  of  certain  precautions,  and  to  require 
certain  formalities,  commonly  established  by  the  custom  of 
nations.  He  has  a  right  to  levy  a  moderate  tax  on  the  ves- 
sels that  pass,  partly  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  they 
give  him,  by  obliging  him  to  be  on  his  guard — partly  as  a 
return  for  the  safety  he  procures  them  by  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies,  by  keeping  pirates  at  a  distance,  and  by 
defraying  the  expense  attendant  on  the  support  of  light-houses, , 
sea-marb,  and  other  thin^  neceisary  to  the  safety  of  mari- 
ners. Thus,  the  king  of  l>enmark  requires  a  custom  at  the 
straits  of  tba  Sound.  Such  light  ought  to  be  founded  on  the 
same  reasons,  and  subject  to  «he  same  rules,  as  the  tolls  estab- 
lished on  land,  or  on  a  river.     (See  |§  103  and  104.) 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  right  to  wrecks — a  right  which  ;  203. 
was  the  wretched  offspring  of  barbarism,  and  which  has  almost  i^^s^^  ^ 
everywhere  fortunately  £sappeared  with  its  parent.    Justice  ^^^^  (*•) 
and  humanity  cannot  allow  o£  it,  except  in  those  esses  only 
where  the  proprietors  of  the  effects  saved  from  a  wreck  cannot 
possibly  be  discovered.    In  such  cases,  those  effects  belong  to 
the  person  who  is  the  first  to  take  possession  of  them,  or  to 
the  sovereign,  if  the  law  reserves  them  for  him. 

If  a  sea  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  a  nation,  {  294.  a 
and  has  no  other  comanmication  with  the  ocean  than  by  *'T.^*^"^ 
channel  of  which  that  nation  may  take  possession,  it  appears  J^toriJ  of 
that  such  a  sea  is  no  less  capable  of  bemg  occupied,  and  be- »  haiioii. 
coming  property,  than  the  land ;  and  it  ought  to  follow  the 

(85)  See  1  Chitty's  Commeroial  Law,    in  generml  modeni  CMea,  Skip  Anguitey 
101,  n.  1.— 0.  1  Hants-  ^P*  '^^f  ^^^  ^«  BatUJa,  Ae., 

(S6)  The  right  to  wreek  ifl  not  nnfre-    of  Dunwieh  ▼.  Stinj,  1  Bam.  A  Adolpk. 
quentiy  the  subject  of  litigation  in  l^e    831. — C. 
Manioi]»l  Coorte  of  Great  Britain ;  see 
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BOOK  I.    &te  of  the  country  that  sarroirnds  it    The  Mediterranean, 
CHAP.  xxm.  ^  fonner  timeB,  was  absolutely  enclosed  within  the  territories 
of  the  Romans;  and  that  people,  by  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  strait  which  joins  it  to  the  ocean,  might  subject 
the  Mediterranean  to  their  empire,  and  assume  the  dominion 
over  it.    They  did  not,  by  such  procedure,  injure  the  rights 
of  other  nations;  a  particular  sea  being  manifestly  designed 
[  181  ]  by  nature  for  the  use  of  the  countries  and  nations  that  sur- 
round it.    Besides,  by  barring  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean against  all  suspected  vessels,  the  Romans,  by  one  single 
stroke,  secured  the  immense  extent  of  their  coasts :  and  this 
reason  was  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  take  possession  of 
it.    And,  as  it  had  absolutely  no  communication  but  with  the 
states  which  belonged  to  them,  they  were  at  liberty  to  permit 
or  prohibit  the  entrance  into  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  into 
anyof  their  towns  or  provinces. 
{  295.  The      When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  certain  parts  of  the  sea, 
pmtu  of  the  i^  takes  possession  of  the  empire  over  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
eTby^iT""  domain,  on  the  same  principle  which  we  advanced  in  treating 
power  are    of  the  land  (§  205).     These  parts  of  the  sea  are  within  the 
wiUdn  iu     jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  and  a  part  of  its  territory :  the 
J™^"***"*  sovereicn  commands  there ;  he  makes  laws,  and  may  punish 
^   '  those  wno  violate  them ;  in  a  word,  he  has  the  same  rights 

there  as  on  Ifknd,  and,  in  general,  every  right  which  the  laws 
of  the  state  allow  him. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  empire  and  the  domain^  or  pro- 
perty y  are  not  inseparable  in  their  own  nature,  even  in  a  sove- 
reign state.'*'  As  a  nation  may  possess  the  domain  or  pro- 
perty of  a  tract  of  land  or  sea,  without  having  the  sovereignty 
of  it,  so  it  may  likewise  happen  that  she  shall  possess  the 
sovereignty  of  a  place,  of  wluch  the  property  or  tne  domain, 
with  respect  to  use,  belongs  to  some  other  nation.  But  it  is 
always  presumed,  that,  when  a  nation  possesses  the  useful 
domain  of  any  place  whatsoever,  she  has  also  the  higher  do- 
main and  empire,  or  the  sovereignty  (§  205).  We  cannot, 
however,  from  the  possession  of  the  empire,  infer,  with  equal 
probability,  a  coexistent  possession  of  the  useful  domain ; 
for,  a  nation  may  have  good  reasons  for  claiming  the  empire 
over  a  country,  and  particularly  over  a  tract  of  sea,  with- 
out pretending  to  have  any  property  in  it,  or  any  useful  do- 
main. The  English  have  never  claimed  the  property  of  all 
the  seas  over  which  they  have  claimed  the  empire.  (88) 

(87)  See  farther,  1  OhittT's  Commer-  meroial  Law,  101,  2,  8.  As  to  the 
oial  Law,  05,  n.  8 ;  Grotius,  b.  2,  o.  3,  s.  duty  of  the  jiag,  or  the  obligatioii  upon 
13,  p.  166. — 0.  other  nationa  to  paj  a  partienlar  maik 

«  See  Book  IL  {  83.  of  reapect  to  British  men-of-war,  bj 

(88)  As  to  the  British  seas,  and  the  striking  their  flag  or  lowering  their 
elidms  of  the  English  of  empire  oyer  topsail,  fonnerly  claimed,  and  so  ob- 
the  seas  in  general,  see  Seiden's  Mare  noxious  to  foreign  shipping,  see  id. 
Claosam,  b.  2,  e.  1,  p.  182,  and  other  101,  2;  M0II07,  b.  1,  e.  5,  ss.  11;  and 
aathorities  ooUeoted   1   Chitty's   Com-  see  Posttewaite's  Diet  tit  Sea,  British ; 
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TIus  18  all  we  have  to  say  in  this  first  book.  A  more  mi-  book  l 
nute  detail  of  the  daties  and  rights  of  a  nation,  considered  in  ^^^'  "'"• 
herself,  wonld  lead  os  too  far.  Such  detail  mnst,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  be  sought  for  in  particnlar  treatises  on  the 
public  and  political  law.  We  are  very  far  from  flattering 
ourselves  that  we  have  omitted  no  important  article;  this 
is  a  slight  sketch  of  an  immense  picture :  bnt  an  intelligent 
reader  will  without  difficulty  supply  all  our  omissions  by  mak- 
ing a  proper  application  of  the  general  principles :  we  have 
taken  the  utmost  care  solidly  to  establish  those  principles, 
and  to  develop  them  with  precision  and  perspicuity. 

Marten'a  L.  Nak  1(18, 9—172, 176 ;  Com.  tireen  thipi^  8M  Ckmn  d€  Droit  P^Mie 

Dig.  Navigatioii,  A.    And,  m  to  tho  Interne  «t  Bxteme,  torn.  2,  p.  80  to  84, 

Freneh  view  of  the  right  of  the  8ea»  and  id.  896  to  408.— C. 
and  of  the  reqpeots  to  be  ohaerred  be- 
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OF  A  NATION  CONSIPEaED  IN  ITS  BELATION  TO 
OTHEBS. 


aooK  n. 

CIAP.  L 


CHAP.L 

OF  THE  COMMON  DUTIBS  OF  A  NATION  TOWABDS  OTHEBS  ;   OR^ 
OF  THE  OFFICES  OF  BJJIUlSVSY  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 


{ 1.  Foiin-*  IBE  foUowixig  maziins  will  appear  very  strange  to  cabinet 
(UAion  of     politicians ;  and  sack  is  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  that,  to 
lod  matoid^  many  of  those  refined  conductors  of  nations,  the  doctrine  of 
duties  of     this  chapter  will  be  a  subject  of  ridicule.    Be  it  so ;  but  we 
iwtionf.       will,  ncTerthelesB,  boldly  lay  down  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  nations.     Shidl  we  be  intimidated  by  ridicule, 
when  we  speak  after  Cicero  ?    That  great  man  held  the  reins 
of  the  most  powerful  state  that  ever  existed ;  and  in  that 
station  he  appeared  no  less  eminent  than  at  the  bar.    The 
punctual  observance  of  the  law  of  natiire  he  considered  as 
the  most  salutary  policy  to  the  state.    In  my  preface,  I  have 
already  quoted  this  fine  passage — Nihil  ett  quod  adhue  de 
republica  ptUem  dictum^  et  quo  posnm  longiuM  progredi,  ni$i 
^  Bit  confrmatumy  non  modofahum  esse  Htud^  sine  injuria  non 

posse,  sed  hoc  verissimumj  sine  summa  justitia  rempublicam 
regi  non  posse.*  I  might  say  on  good  grounds,  that,  by  the 
words  9wmma  justttioj  Cicero  means  that  universal  justice 
which  consists  in  completely  fulfilling  the  law  of  nature.  But 
in  another  place  he  ezpliuns  himself  more  clearly  on  this 
head,  and  gives  us  sufficiently  to  understand  that  he  does  not 
[  184  ]  confine  the  mutual  duties  of  men  to  the  observance  of  justice, 
properly  so  called.  ^^Nothing,"  says  he,  ^4s  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  more  capable  of  affording  true  satisfaction, 
than,  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  to  undertake  even  the  most 
arduous  and  painful  labours  for  the  benefit  and  preservation 
of  all  nations."  Magis  est  secundum  naturam,  pro  omnibus 
gentibusj  si  fieri  possit,  conservandis  aut  juvandis,  maximos 
lahores  molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Hereulem  t'ZZum, 
quern  hominum  jama,  beneficiorum  memor,  in  concilium  cv^ 
lestium  coUocavit,  quam  vivere  in  soUtudinCy  non  modo  sine 


•  Fngm.  «x  lib.  IL  Dt  EepnbliM. 
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iifia mUdiiij  t«i  Bttam  in  maximU  volwft^O&uij  nWiidCm-  m*k  n.' 
e^MNii^^opm,  «<  exeettaa  eUatn  puhhrkudms  ei  virAuB.  °'^^'  '^ 
Qwmroa  e^mo  qwisque  et  MplendidUiimo  tngmlo  lange  ittam 
friUm  hrio  omteponiL*  In  the  same  chapter,  Oioero  ex- 
pread J  refktes  those  irfao  are  for  exolmdine  fordgners  from 
the  be&eSt  of  those  duties  to  which  they  admowledge  them- 
86lvei  bound  towards  their  fdlow-eitiseas«  Qui  aiuUm  dm/um 
rationem  dieuaU  habendam,  extemarum  mgantj  hi  dkrimufU 
amnmnim  htamami  generiB  wcietaUm;  qua  mMata^  h^n^ 
eentiOy  UberaUtaij  howttOMy  Juititioj  funaitus  totUtur;  qum 
qui  Ulhaii^  €tiam  adpenus  Iho$  immortale$  impii  juMecmM 
mnt;  ai  Hi  tmm  eoiMtib'Wtam  inUr  h4>minss  9oeietatem  ev0F^ 
tunL 

And  why  should  we  not  hope  stSl  to  find,  among  tiiose 
who  are  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  some  wise  indiyidoab  who  are 
CQnfiaeed  of  this  grei&  truth,  tiiat  virtue  is,  eyen  for  sove- 
reigns and  political  bodies,  the  most  certain  rc«d  to  prosperity 
and  happiness?  There  is  at  least  one  benefit  to  be  expected 
from  tte  open  assertion  and  publication  of  sovnd  maxims,  * 
which  is,  that  even  those  who  relish  them  the  least  are  there* 
by  hid  muder  a  neceosity  of  keeping  within  somebowMfai,  lest 
thej  should  forfeit  their  characters  altogether.  To  flatter 
ovselves  with4he  vain  expectation  that  men,  aad  espemaHy 
men  in  power,  will  be  inclmed  strictly  to  ooofona  to  the  laws 
of  aatnre,  wcndd  be  a  gross  mistake ;  and  to  reneviice  aH 
hope  of  making  impression  on  some  of  them,  would  be  to 
fffe  up  mankind  for  lost. 

Nations,  being  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to  ctltiTaie 
hiiman  aooetv  fnelim.  $  11^,  are  bound  to  observe  towaria 
each  other  all  tne  duties  which  the  safety  and  adnmtage  of 
that  sodety  require. 

The  ofioes  of  lunumAjf  are  tihose  suceoors,  those  dirties,  { i   oBm 
nhieh  men  owe  to  each  odi«r,  as  men,-^that  is,  as  wiM  b^^  Umaair   ; 
ings  formed  to  live  in  soeie^,  and  standing  in  need  of  nu-^^^^ 
taal  assistance  for  their  preservation  and  Imj^iness,  and  lOdatioii. 
enable  them  to  live  in  a  manner  oonformaUe  to  their  nature* 
Nawj  the  law$  0/  nature  being  no  lem  Migatorff  &n  naUem 
than  en  individuab  (Prelim,  i  5),  whaUf»r  dmtUe  each  man 
owes  to  other  mm,  the  eame  doe$  eaeh  nation^  in  ito  wag^  oupo 
to  other  noAme  (Prdim.  §  10,  &0.).    SnA  is  Ate  foimdatien 
of  those  common  dnties^-of  those  ofliees  of  humani1^--^to 
which  nations  s^e  reciprocally  bound  towards  eaieh  other. 
They  consist,  generally,  in  doing  evmry  thing  in  our  power  [  185  ] 
for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  oilers,  as  for  as  such 
conduct  is  reconcilable  with  our  duties  towaids  omelves. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  man,  who,  witiiout  the  assist^f  S-  ^^•-^ 
ance  of  hia  foflow-men,  is  unable  to  supply  all  his  wimts,  *o'5*^K*JJ*^' 
preserve  himself,  to  render  himself  perfect,  and  to  live  hap-^J^^„. 
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186  COMMON   DUTIES  OF  A  KATIOBT 

BOOK  n.  pilj;  plainly  ghow  us  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  soeietj,  in 
^'^^'  *•  the  interchange  of  mutual  aid ;  and,  consequently,  that  aU 
men  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  essence,  obliged  to  unite 
their  common  efforts  for  the  perfection  of  their  own  being 
and  that  of  their  condition.  The  surest  method  of  succeed* 
ing  in  this  pursuit  is,  jthat  each  individual  should  exert  his 
efforts  fir9t  for  himself  and  then  for  cthBrs.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  whatever  we  owe  to  ourselves,  we  likewise  owe  to 
others,  so  far  as  the  v  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we  can 
*  grant  it  to  them  without  being  wanting  to  ourselves.  /Stture, 
ihen^  one  nationj  in  it9  way^  owes  to  another  nation  every  duty 
that  one  man  owes  to  another  man^  we  may  confidently  lay 
down  this  general  principle : — one  state  owes  to  another  state 
whatever  it  owes  to  itself,  so  far  as  that  other  stands  in  real 
need  of  its  assistance,  and  the  former  can  grant  it  without 
neglecting  the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.  Stieh  is  the  eternal 
and  immutable  law  of  nature.  Those  who  might  be  alarmed 
at  this  doctrine,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy,  will  be  relieved  nrom  their  apprehensions  by  the  two 
foUowing  considerations : — 

1.  Social  bodies  or  sovereign  states  are  much  more  capa- 
ble of  supplying  all  their  wants  than  individual  men  are ; 
and  mutual  assistance  is  not  so  necessary  ameng  them,  nor 
BO  frequently  required.  Now,  in  those  particulars  which  a 
nation  can  itself  perform,  no  succour  is  due  to  it  from  others. 

2.  The  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  and  chiefly  the 
care  of  its  own  safety,  require  much  more  circumspection  and 
reserve  than  need  be  observed  by  an  individual  in  giving  as- 
sistance to  others.     This  remark  we  shall  soon  illustrate. 

1 4  DatiM  Of  all  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  the  chief  ob- 
•r  anatioB  ject  is  its  preservation  and  perfection,  together  with  that  of 
•ww^Jnrf  ^**  state.  The  detail  given  of  them  in  the  first  book  of  this 
•tkttt.  '^^'^^  >i^7  serve  to  point  out  the  several  objects  in  relation  to 
which  a  state  may  and  should  assist  another  state.  Svexy 
nation  ought,  on  occasion,  to  labour  for  the  preservation  ef 
others,  and  for  securing  them  from  ruin  and  destruction,  as 
far  as  it  can  do  this  without  exposing  itself  too  much.  Thus, 
when  a  neighbouring  nation  is  unjustly  attacked  by  a  power- 
ful enemy  who  threatens  to  oppress  it,  if  you  can  defend  it, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  great  danger,  unquestionably  it 
is  your  duty  to  do  so.  Let  it  not  be  said,  in  objection  to 
this,  that  a  sovereign  is  not  to  expose  the  lives  of  his  soldiers 
for  the  safety  of  a  foreign  nation  with  which  he  has  not  con- 
tracted a  defensive  alliance.  It  may  be  his  own  case  to  stand 
in  need  of  assistance ;  and,  consequently,  he  is  acting  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  nation  in  giving  energy  to  the  spirit  and  dispo- 
L'  ^'®  ]  sition  to  afford  mutual  aid.  Accordingly,  policy  here  coincides 
with  and  enforces  obligation  and  duty.  It  is  the  interest  of 
princes  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  monarch,  who 
aims  at  aggrandizing  himself  by  subjugating  his  neighbours. 
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A  poWerfU  league  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  United  Pro-    iomc  n. 
vinces,  when  threatened  with  the  yoke  of  Louis  XIV.*   When    ^^'  ^ 
the  Tnrks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  die  brave  Sobieski,  king^  of 
Poland,  saved  the  house  of  Austria,t  and  possibly  all  Ger- 
many, and  his^own  kingdom. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  a  nation  is  afflicted  with  famine,  {  ft.  Itoncht 
all  those  who  have  provisions  to  spare  ought  to  relieve  her*°*""^» 
distress,  without,  however,  exposing  themselves  to  want  (°^^  ^^*^^^  ^' 


But,  if  that  nation  is  able  to  pay  for  the  provisions  thus  JPur-  fiunin*  or 
nished,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  sell  them  to  her  at  a  reason-  uy  othAr 
able  rate ;  for  they  are  not  bound  to  furnish  her  with  what  ^*"^^** 
she  is  herself  capable  of  procuring;  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  obligation  of  gratuitously  bestowing  on  her  such  things 
as  she  is  able  to  purchase.  To  give  assistance  in  such  ex- 
treme necessity  is  so  essentially  conformable  to  humanity, 
that  the  duty  is  seldom  neglected  by  any  nation  that  has  re- 
ceived the  slightest  polish  of  civilization.  The  great  Henry 
the  Fourth  could  not  forbear  to  comply  with  it  m  favour  of 
obstinate  rebels  who  were  bent  on  his  destruction.^ 

Whatever  be  the  calamity  with  which  a  nation  is  afflicted, 
the  like  assistance  is  due  to  it.  We  have  seen  little  states  in 
Switserland  order  public  collections  to  be  made  in  behalf  of 
towns  or  villages  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  had 
been  rained  by  fire,  and  remit  them  liberal  succours ;  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  proving  no  bar  to  the  performance  of  so 
humane  a  deed.  The  calamities  of  Portugal  have  given  Ens- 
land  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  humanity  wiw 
that  noble  generosity  which  dkaracterizes  a  great  nation* 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  Lisbon,§  the 
parliament  voted  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the 
relief  of  an  unfortunate  people;  the  king  also  added  consi- 
derable sums :  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  all  kinds  of 
succours,  were  sent  away  with  the  utmost  despatch ;  and  their 
arrival  convinced  the  Portuguese  that  an  opposition  in  belief 
and  worship  does  not  restrain  the  beneficence  of  those  who 
understand  the  claims  of  humanity.  On  the  same  occasion, 
likewise,  the  king  of  Spain  signally  displayed  his  tenderness 
for  a  near  ally,  and  exerted,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  his 
humanity  and  generosity. 

A  nation  must  not  simply  confine  itself  to  the  preservatioa  1 6.  n  MgM 
of  other  states ;  it  should  likewise,  according  to  its  power  and  tooontriiwto 
their  want  of  its  assistance,  contribute  to  their  perfection.  ^^^^ 
. .  _  ^ 

*  In  1673.  which  would  hare  occMioned  more  de- 

f  He  defeated  fche  Tnrici,  and  obliged  structioii  than  the  most  disastroas  defeat 

them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  in  battle,  England  supplied  them  with 

1683.  Peruvian  bark,  which  instantly  checked 

(89)  AmU,  Prelim.  {  14.    Upon  this  and  oTercamo  the  disease. — C. 
prineiple,    daring   the   late  war  with        |  At  the  famous  siege  of  Paris. 
France,  when  the  French  troops  were        2  The  earthquake  by  which  a  great 

estensiTcly  ai&icted    with   a   disorder  part  of  that  city  Vas  destroyed. 
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186  OOMMOU  DUIISS  OV  A  HATION 

»oMi  «.  We  hft^e  Already  Bhown  (Prelim.  §  13)  that  natural  society 
.JSlLJL^tBpeBefl  on  it  thia  general  obligation.  We  are  now  come  to 
[  187  }  the  prop^  place  for  treating  of  the  obligation  aooaewhat  more 
in  aetail.  A  etate  ie  more  or  lees  perfect,  aa  it  is  more  or 
less  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  ciril  society,  which  consists 
in  procoring  for  its  members  every  thing  oi  which  they  stand 
in  need,  for  the  necessities,  the  eonveniences,  and  eiyoyments 
of  life,  and  for  their  happiness  in  general,— 4n  proving  for 
the  peaeeaUe  enjoyment  of  property,  and  the  safe  and  easy 
administratioB  of  jnstiee, — and,  finally,  in  defending  itself 
against  all  foreign  tiolenoe  (Book  I.  §  15).  JEvery  nation 
therefore^  shouM  occasionally,  and  according  to  its  power, 
eontribnte,  not  only  to  put  another  nation  in  possession  of 
these  advantages^  b«t  likewise  to  render  it  capable  of  pro- 
coring  them  itself.  AccordtngW,  a  learned  nation,  if  applied 
te  for  masters  and  teadiers  in  the  sciences,  by  another  nation 
desiroiis  ef  shaking  cff  its  native  barbarism,  ought  not  to 
teftise  such  a  request.  A  nation,  iriiose  happiness  it  is  to 
live  under  wiee  laws,  should,  on  occsaion,  make  it  a  point 
of  dnty  t9  oommuttcate  them.  Thus,  when  the  wise  ana  vir- 
taooi  BomaBfl  sent  ambassadoro  to  Greece  to  collect  good 
laws,  the  Greeks  were  far  firom  rejecting  so  reasonable  &nd 
fee  laudable  a  request.  (90) 
{T.^Bst not  Bn^  thoi^gh  a  natioQ  be  obliffed  to  promote,  as  far  as  lies 
*~  ^~"  tn  its  power,  the  perfection  of  others,  it  is  not  entitled  forcibly 
to  obtrude  these  good  offices  on  them.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  a;  violation  of  their  natural  liberty.  In  order  to 
oonpel  aav  ene  to  receive  a  kind&ess,  we  must  have  an  autho- 
fity  over  aim;  but  nations  are  absolutely  free  and  iadependr 
oftt  (Prriiu.  §  4).  Those  ambitious  Europeans  who  attacked 
the  American  nations^  and  subjected  them  to  their  greedy 
dominion,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  civilize  them,  and 
ossne  them  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion,-<-thoae 
uanrpefs,  I  sa^,  crounded  themselves  on  a  pretext  equally 
MJuBt  and  ridieuloua.  It  is  strange  to  hear  the  learned  ana 
judkions  Grotiis  assert  that  a  sovereign  may  justly  take  up 
.«rms  to  ehastise  nationa  which  are  guilty  of  enormous  trana- 
oressiona  of  the  law  of  nature,  vfhiek  treat  their  parents  with 
tnhurnanity  like  the  SoadianSy  which  eat  human  flesh  as  the 
Ghuby  ^*(91)    What  led  him  into  this  error,  was. 


(Sf )  Sm  «hit  acnftael  of  OUiftm^sM  bat  othenriM   U  nqiiiref   pradential 

•ad    Alfred  the  OroAt     Home  Hist  oheoks.— 0. 

The  anoient  polioy  was  to  withhold  any  *  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  iL  cap. 

oommanioatioii  or  Informatloii  in  im-  zz.  {  11. 

proyementi  whieh  might  diminish  our  (91)  And  see  the  ahrardity  cf  noh 

home  maanfhotnres ;  but  the  restriotioni  interference  saicaatioaUy  wdl  ezempU- 

npon  the  ezportations  of  artificers  and  fled  by  Cervantes  in  his  Don  Qnizote, 

machinery  were  remored  by  6  Oeo.  4,  releasing  the  rei^raetory  apprentioe  and 

e.  97.    H  there  be  reciprocity  on  the  compelling  his  master  to  beg  pardon, 

part  of  the  other  nati(m,  the  indnlgenoe  thereby  occasioning  the  former  an  in- 

of  this  liberal  policy  most  be  desirable;  finitely  more  serere  chastueBeni--0. 
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his  att^biituig  to  eyery  independent  man,  and  of  conne  to    *o^<  ^• 

ereiT  sovereign,  an  pfjd  kind  of  richt  to  pupish  faults  which    ^^^'  *' 

inyolve  an  enormous  vioktion  of  ^e  lavs  of  nature,  though 

thej  do  not  affect  either  his  rights  or  his  safety.    But  we 

Imve  sliown  (Bpok  L  §  169)  that  men  deriye  the  right  of  pun- 

iibi]gijsi^t  solely  frpm  their  right  to  provide  for  their  own  safety ; 

aQd  con^quentlj  they  cannot  claun  it  except  against  those 

by  ifhom  ti^j  have  been  injured.     Could  it  escape  Grotius, 

that  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  added  by  him  in 

%ke  following  paragraphs,  his  opinion  opens  a  door  to  all  the 

raFsgea  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  and  furnishes  ambition 

with  numberljpss  pretexts  ?  Mohamm.ed  and  his  successors  have 

desolated  aixd  subdued  Asia,  to  avenge  the  indignity  done  to 

the  unity  q{  the  Godhead ;  all  whom  they  termed  associators 

or  idolaters  fell  victims  to  their  devout  fury.  [  188  ] 

Since  nations  ought  to  perform  these  duties  or  ofiBices  of  i  8.  The 
himiamty  towards  each  other,  according  as  one  stands  in  i^®^^  'K!^"' 
and  the  otl^er  can  reasonably  comply  with  them, — every  nation  ^j^  Jf 
being  free,  independent,  and  sol,e  arbitress  of  her  own  Actions,  hamuli^. 
it  belongs  tp  each  to  consider  whether  her  situation  warrants 
her  in  asking  or  granting  any  thing  on  this  head*     Thus, 
1.  Every  nation  )ias  a  penect  right  to  ask  of  another  that 
assistance  and  those  kmd  ofBces  which  she  conceives  herself 
to  stand  in  need  of.    To  prevent  her,  would  be  doing  her  an 
injury.    If  she  makes  the  application  without  necessity,  she 
is  gmlty  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  but,  in  this  respect,  Bhe  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  judgment  of  others.    A  nation  ha^ 
a  right  to  ask  for  these  kind  offices,  but  not  to  demand  them. 

For,  2.  These  offices  being  due  onl^  in  necessity,  and  by  ;a{  9.  The 
nation  which  can  comply  with  them  without  being  wanting  tor^s^t  hi  * 
itself;  the  nation  that  is  applied  to  has,  on  the  other  hMO,  a^^^^> 
right  of  jadging  whether  the  case  really  demands  theijia,  and|^^^  ^  ^ 
whether  circumstances  will  allow  her  to  grant  themi  consist- be  grmnt^. 
ently  with  that  regard  which  she  ought  to  pay  to  her'  ow;n 
safety  and  interests :  for  instance,  a  nation  is  m  wiant  of  com, 
and  applies ^to  another  nation  to  sell  her  a  quantity  dt  it:— 
in  this  ca£^e  it  rests  .with  the  latter  party  to  judge  whethetr,  b^ 
a  compliance  with  the  request,  they  will  not  expose  the^ipielv^ 
to  the  danger  of  a  scarcity:  and,  if  the^  tefiMe  to  comply, 
their  determincvtion  is  to  be  patiently  acquiesced  in.  yfe  have 
very  lately  seen  .a  prudent  performance  of  this  duty  on  the 
part  of  Russia:  she  generously  assisted  Sweden  when  threaten- 
ed with  a  famine,  but  refused  to  other  powers  the  liberty  of 
porchasiiig  corn  in*  Livonia,  from  the  circumstance  of  stand- 
ing herseff  in  need  of  it,  and,  no  doubt^  from  weighty  political 
motives  Jikeynfie. 

Thus,  the  right  which  a  nation  has  to  the  offices  of  humanity  { '^-^  AM' 
is  but  an  imperfect  one :  she  cannot  compel  anodier  nation  JP^^^/^^^ 
the  performance  of  them.  The  nation  that  unreasonably  ^^^Tto^,. 
refuses  them  offends  against  equity,  which  consists  in  acting  form  thoM 
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BOOK  n.    conformably  to  the  imperfect  right  of  another :  but  thereby 
CHAP.  1.    ^Q  injury  is  done ;  injury  or  injustice  being  a  trespass  against 
offims  of      the  perfect  right  of  another. 

wfaBaUs^no     ■"■*  ^^  impossible  that  nations  should  mutually  discharge  all 
wrong.        these  several  duties  if  they  do  not  love  each  other.     This  is 
1 11.   Mu-  the  pure  source  from  which  the  oflBces  of  humanity  should 
taai  loTo  of  proceed ;  they  will  retain  the  character  and  perfection  of  it. 
natioDB.       Then  nations  will  be  seen  sincerely  and  cheerfully  to  help  each 
other,  earnestly  to  promote  their  common  welfare,  and  culti- 
vate peace,  without  jealousy  or  distrust. 
{13.   Each      A  real  friendship  will  be  seen  to  reign  among  them;  and 
natioii        this  happy  state  consists  in  a  mutual  affection.     Every  nation 
^'^^^^^"is  obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  other  nations,  and 
friondfiLip    carefully  to  avoid  whatever  might  kindle  their  enmity  against 
of  others,     her.     Wise  and  prudent  nations  often  pursue  this  line  of  con- 
duct from  views  of  direct  and  present  interest :  a  more  noble, 
[  189  ]  more  general,  and  less  direct  interest,  is  too  rarely  the  motiye 
of  politicians.     If  it  be  incontestable  that  men  must  love  each 
other  in  order  to  answer  the  views  of  nature  and  discharge 
the  duties  which  she  prescribes  them,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
private  advantage,— can  it  be  doubted  that  nations  are  under 
the  like  reciprocal  obligation  ?    Is  it  in  the  power  of  men,  on 
dividing  themselves  into  different  political  bodies,  to  break 
the  ties  of  that  universal  society  which  nature  has  established 
amongst  them  ? 
1 18.   To        If  a  man  ought  to  qualify  himself  for  becoming  useful  to 
poffeetitMlf  other  men, — ^and  a  citizen,  for  rendering  useful  services  to  his 
to  A*^*^  cotintiT  and  fellow  citizens, — a  nation  likewise,  in  perfecting 
Tanti«e  of   ^crself,  ought  to  have  in  view  the  acquisition  of  a  greater 
others,  and  degree  of  ability  to  promote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
let  them      other  nations ;  she  should  be  careful  to  set  them  good  examples, 
good  exam-  ^j^  j  avoid  setting  them  a  pattern  of  any  thing  evil.     Imitation 
^  ^^  is  natural  to  mankind :  the  virtues  of  a  celebrated  nation  are 

sometimes  imitated,  and  much  more  frequently  its  vices  and 
defects. 
{ 14.   To        Glory  being  a  possession  of  great  importance  to  a  nation, 
take  eare  of  as  we  nave  shown  in  a  particular  chapter  expressly  devoted 
their  glory,  to  the  Subject,* — ^the  duty  of  a  nation  extends  even  to-  the 
care  of  the  gtory  of  other  nations.     In  the  first  place,  she 
should,  on  occasion,  contribute  to  enable  them  to  merit  trne 
glory :  secondly,  she  should  do  them  in  this  respect  all  the 
justice  due  to  them,  and  use  all  proper  endeavours  that  such 
justice  be  universally  done  them:  finally,  instead  of  irritating, 
she  should  kindly  extenuate  the  bad  effect  which  some  slight 
blemishes  may  produce. 
{ 15.   Dtf.       From  the  manner  in  which  we  have  established  the  obliga- 
iteTOde  of    ^ou  Qf  performing  the  offices  of  humanity,  it  plainly  appears 
'^^^       to  be  solely  founded  on  the  nature  of  man.    Wherefore,  no 


*  Book  I.  chap.  xr. 
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nation  can  refuse  them  to  another,  under  pretence  of  its  pro-    book  n. 
feasing  a  diflFerent  religion :  to  be  entitled  to  them,  it  is  suflEl-    ^^^^'  *' 


cient  that  the  claimant  is  our  fellow-creature.     A  conformity  ought  not  to 
of  belief  and  worship  may  become  a  new  tie  of  friendship  P"*^"^**** 
between  nations :  but  no  difference  in  these  respects  can  war- J^^^J^^ 
rant  us  in  laying  aside  the  character  of  men,  or  the  sentiments 
annexed  to  it.   As  we  have  already  related  (§  5)  some  instances 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  let  us  here  do  justice  to  the  pontiff 
who  at  present  fills  the  see  of  Rome,  and  has  recently  ^ven 
a  very  remarkable  example,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.     Information  being  given  to  that  prince,  that 
several  Dutch  ships  remained  at  Civita  Yecchia,  not  daring  to 
put  to  sea  for  fear  of  the  Algerine  corsairs,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  that  the  frigates  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  should 
convoy  those  ships  out  of  danger ;  and  his  nuncio  at  Brussels 
received  instructions  to  signify  to  the  ministers  of  the  states-* 
general,  that  his  holiness  made  it  a  rule  to  protect  commerce 
and  perform  the  duties  of  humanity,  without  regarding  an^ 
difference  of  religion.     Such  exalted  sentiments  cannot  fad 
of  raising  a  veneration  for  Benedict  XIY.  even  amongst  Pro- 
testants. (92)  '  [  140  ] 
How  happy  would  mankind  be,  were  these  amiable  precepts  }  lA.   Role 
of  nature  everywhere  observed !    Nations  would  communicate  *?^"'*J™ 
to  each  other  their  products  and  their  knowledge ;  a  profound  ^/h„!L^,i^^ 
peace  would  prevaU  all  over  the  earth,  and  enrich  it  with  its 
invaluable  fruits ;  industry,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts  would 
be  employed  in  promoting  our  happiness,  no  less  than  in  re- 
lieving our  wants ;  violent  methods  of  deciding  contests  would 
be  no  more  heard  of;  all  differences  would  be  terminated  by 
moderation,  justice,  and  equity ;  the  world  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  large  republic ;  men  would  live  everywhere 
like  brothers,  and  each  individual  be  a  citizen  of  the  universe. 
That  this  idea  should  be  but  a  delightful  dream !  yet  it  flows 
from  the  nature  and  essence  of  man.**"    But  disorderly  pas- 
sions, and  private  and  mistaken  interest,  will  for  ever  prevent 
its  being  realized.     Let  us,  then,  consider  what  limitations 

(92)  He  was   mach    celebrated  and  man, — ^it  necessarily  follows,  that*  ao- 

spoken  of  in  Lord  Charlemont's  Tra-  cording  to  the  intentions  of  nature,  all 

vels  in  A.  D.  1742. — 0.  mankind  mnst  haye  one  oommon  in- 

*  Herey    again,   let  vm  eaU  in  the  tezesL — Srgo  nnom  debet  eise  omni- 

anthority    of  Cicero   to   our  support  bos  propositom,  nt  eadem  sit  ntilitas 

"All    mankind    (says    that    excellent  nniuscigosqne  et  universomm:    qnam 

philosopher)  should   lay  it   down    as  si   ad   se   quisqne    rapiaty    dissolretar 

their  constant  rule  of  action,  that  in-  omnis  humana  consodatio.     Atqne  si 

diyidoal  and  general  adyantage  should  etiam  hoo  natora  prsMcribi^  ni  homo 

be  the  samex  for,  if  each  man  strives  to  homini,   quicunque  sit*  ob  cam  ipsam 

grasp  CTeiy  advantage  for  himself,  all  cansam,  quod  is  homo  sit,  consultum 

the   ties    of    human    society  will  be  velit,  necesse  est*  secundum  eandem 

broken.    And,  if  nature  ordains  that  naturam,  omnium  utilitatem  9Ut  com- 

man  should  feel  interested  in  the  wel-  munem.  De  Offie,  lib.  ilL  cap.  !▼.  Kote 

fare  of  his  fellow-man,  whoever  he  be,  En.  1797. 
and  for  the  single  reason  that  he  is  a 
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BOOK  n.    the  present  state  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  maxhns  and  con- 
^'^^'  '•    duct  of  nations,  may  render  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
these  precepts  of  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  so  nohle 
luid  excellent. 

The  law  of  nature  cannot  condemn  the  good  to  become  the 
dupes  and  prey  of  the  wicked,  and  the  Victims  of  their  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude.  Melancholy  experience  shows  that  most 
nations  aim  only  to  strengthen  and  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others,-^to  domineer  over  them,  and  even,  if  an 
opportunity  offers,  to  oppress  and  bring  them  under'  the  yoke. 
I^dence  does  not  allow  us  to  strengthen  an  enemy,  (93)  or 
one  in  whom  we  discover  k  desire  of  plundering  and  oppress- 
ing us :  and  the  care  of  our  own  safety  forbids  it.  We  have 
seen  (§  8,  &c.)  that  a  nation  does  not  owe  her  assistance  and 
the  offices  of  humanity  t6  Other  nations,  except  so  far  as  the 

Sant  of  them  is  reconcilable  with  her  duties  to  herself, 
ence,  it  evidently  follows,  that,  though  the  universal  love  of 
mankind  obliges  us  to  grant  at  all  times,  and  to  all,  even  to 
our  enemies,  those  offices  which  can  only  tend  to  render  them 
.more  moderate  and  virtuous,  because  no  inconvenience  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  granting  them, — we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  tnem  such  succours  as  probably  maj^  become  destructive 
to  ourselves.  Thud,  1.  The  exceeding  importance  of  trade, 
not  only  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  likewise 
to  the  stren^h  of  a  ^tate,  and  furnishing  it  with  the  means 
of  defending  itseff  against  its  enemies, — and  the  insatiable 
[  141  ]  avidity  of  those  nations  which  seek  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
engross  it, — ^thus,  I  say,  these  circumstances  authorize  a  na- 
tion possessed  of  a  branch  of  trade,  or  the  secret  of  some 
important  manufacture  or  fabric,  to  reserve  to  herself  those 
sources  of  wealth,  and,  instead  of  communicating  them  to 
foreign  nations,  to  take  measures  against  it.  But,  where  the 
necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life  are  in  question,  the  nation 
ought  to  sell  them  to  others  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  not 
convert  her  monopoly  into  a  system  of  odious  extortion.  To 
commerce  England  chiefly  owes  her  greatness,  her  power,  and 
her  safeW :  who,  then,  will  presume  to  blame  her  for  endea- 
vouring, by  every  fair  and  just  method,  to  retain  the  several 
branches  of  it  in  her  own  hand  7 

S.  As  to  things  directly  and  more  particularly  useful  for 
war,  a  nation  is  under  no  obligation  to  sell  them  to  others  of 
whom  it  has  the  smallest  suspicion ;  and  prudence  even  de- 
clares against  it.  Thus,  by  the  Roman  laws,  people  were 
-terj  justly  prohibited  to  instruct  the  barbarous  nations  in 
buildmg  galleys.    Thus,  in  England,  laws  have  been  enacted 

(93)  The  Hune  pntdontial  oonnder-  graated  without  equivalent  to  another 

atlon  extends  alio  in  time  of  jMoet/  state,  she  may  declare  war  against  th« 

foTf  who  oan  anticipate  how  soon  after  nation  who  oonfexred  them  ' — n 
adTanti^^    have    been    eonferred   or 
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to  prevent  the  best  method  of  Bfaip-btuMing  from  being  carried   »ook  n. 
out  of  the  kingdom.  ^  ^''^'^-  '• 

This  caution  is  to  be  carried  farther,  with  respedl  to  na- 
tions more  jnstljr  Bospected.  Thns,  when  the  Tnrkd  were 
successfully  pursuing  their  victorious  career,  and  rajpidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  zenith  of  power,  all  Christian  nations  ought, 
independent  of  every  bigoted  tOttsideratioli,  *o  haV^  consi- 
dered them  as  enemies ;  even  the  most  distant  of  those  na- 
tions, though  not  engaged  in  any  contest  wiili  them,  would 
have  been  justifiable  in  breaking  on  all  commerce  ^tii  a  peo- 
ple who  made  it  their  profession  to  subdike  by  fense  of  arms 
all  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 

Let  lis  further  observe,  with  tegard  to  the  prinoe  in  par- ;  ir.  Paiti- 
ticular,  that  he  ought  not,  in  affairs  of  l^is  nature,  to  obey  «aiw  Umito- 
without  reserve  all  the  suggestions  of  a  noble  and  generous  ^''^^^ 
heart  impelling  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  tntferests  to  the  ad-jJJ^!^!^ 
vantage  of  others,  or  to  motives  of  generosity ;  because  it  is 
not  ms  private  interest  that  is  in  question,  but  that  of  the 
state — ^that  of  the  nation  who  has  committed  herself  to  his 
care.    Cicero  says  that  a  great  atid  elevated  soul  deq^ises 
pleasures,  wealth,  life  itself,  and  makes  no  account  of  them, 
when  the   common  utility  lies  at  stake."^     He  is  right,  and 
such  sentiments  are  to  be  admired  in  a  private  person  ;  but 

f3nerosity  is  not  to  be  exerted  at  the  expense  of  others. 
he  head  or  conductor  of  a  nation  ought  not  to  practise  that 
virtue  in  public  afiairs  without  great  circumspection,  nor  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  redound  to  the  glory  and  real  advan- 
tage of  the  state.  As  to  the  common  good  of  human  society, 
he  ought  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  it  as  the  nation  he  re- 
presents would  be  obliged  to  pay  were  the  government  of  her 
affairs  in  her  own  hand. 

But,  though  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  herself  set  j  is.  No 
bounds  to  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices  of  human- nation 
ity,  they  cannot  in  the  least  affect  the  prohibition  of  doing  ^^**^^^^- 
any  harm  to  others,  of  causing  them  any  prejudice, — ^in  a  ^"®  *^  *"* 

word,  of  injuring  them  f •  .  .  .  If  every  [  142  ] 

man  is,  by  his  very  nature,  obliged  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
perfection  of  others,  much  more  cogent  are  the  reasons  which 
forbid  him  to  increase  their  imperfection,  and  that  of  their 
condition.  The  same  duties  are  incumbent  on  nations  (Pre- 
lim. §§  5,  6).  No  nation,  therefore,  Ought  to  commit  any 
actions  tending  to  impair  the  perfection  of  other  nations,  and 
that  of  their  condition,  or  to  impede  their  progress, — ^in  other 

*  De  Offio.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ▼.  prejudice     (to    prejudice ),     bletaer  (to 

t  Lizer  (profeeaedly  borrowed  from  wound,  or  hurt),  are  not  of  preoiflely  tile 

tbe  Latin  lado)  U  the  term  lued  by  same  import^"  and  that,  by  the  word 

the  author,  who,  in  order  the  better  to  Uzer  (which  \b  here  rendered  injure)  he 

explain  his  meaning,  proceeds  to  in-  means,  "in  general,  causing  imperfection 

form  OB,  that  "nuire  (to  hurt),  offetuer  in  the  injured  party,  or  in  his  condition 

(to  offend),  /aire  tort  (to  wrong),  porter  — rendering  his  person  or  his  condition 

dommaye   (to  cause   detriment),  porter  less  perfect." 
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wordB>  to  injure  them.  (94^  And,  since  the  perfection  of  a 
.nation  consists  in  her  aptitude  to  attain  the  end  of  civil  so- 
ciety— and  the  perfection  of  her  condition,  in  not  wanting 
any  of  the  thmgs  necessary  to  that  end  (Book  L  §  14) — ^no 
one  nation  ought  to  hinder  another  from  attaining  the  end  of 
civil  society,  or  to  render  her  incapable  of  attaining  it.  This 
general  prmciple  forbids  nations  to  practise  any  evil  manoeu- 
vres tending  to  create  disturbance  in  another  state^  to  foment 
diseordy  to  corrupt  its  citizenSy  to  alienate  its  aUieSj  to  raise 
enemies  wainst  it,  to  tarnish  its  glory,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
its  natural  advantages.  (95) 

However,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  negligence  in  ful- 
filling the  common  duties  of  humaidty,  and  even  the  refusal 
of  these  duties  or  offices,  is  not  an  injury.  To  neglect  or  re- 
fuse contributing  to  the  perfection  of  a  nation,  is  not  impair- 
ing that  perfeci£>n. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that,  when  we  are  making  use 
of  our  right,  when  we  are  doing  what  we  owe  to  ourselves  or 
to  others,  i^  from  this  action  of  ours,  any  prejudice  results 
to  the  perfection  of  another, — any  detriment  to  his  exterior 


(04)  This  position,  howeyar,  requires 
qoalification ;  for,  wheUier  in  time  of 
peace  or  of  war,  a  nation  has  a  right 
to  diminish  the  oommeroe  or  resouroes 
of  another  hy  &ir  rivalry  and  other 
means  not  in  themselves  ai\jast»  precisely 
as  one  tradesman  may  by  fair  compe- 
tition undersell  his  neighbour,  and 
thereby  alienate  his  enstomers. — C. 

(05)  An  instance  of  this  rule  is,  the 
illegality  of  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  a  revolted  colony  before  its  sepi^ 
rate  independence  has  been  acknow- 
ledged. A  contract  made  between  a 
revolted  oolony  in  that  oharacter  with 
the  subject  of  another  state  that  has 
not  as  yet  recognised  such  revolted  co- 
lony as  an  Independent  state,  is  illegal 
and  void,  and  will  not  be  given  effect 
to  by  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy,  or  any 
other  court  in  this  country.  City  of 
Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  0  Ves.  347 ; 
Jbnet  V.  Oareia  del  Bio,  1  Turner  A 
Knss.  297;  Tkompeon  v.  PowUe,  2  Bim. 
Rep.  202,  3;  De  TTuts  v.  Hendrieke, 
2  Bing.  814;  Triearri  v.  Clement, 
11  Moore,  308;  2  Car.  A  P.  223; 
8  jing.  432 ;  for,  such  direct  recogni- 
tion of  such  a  revolted  colony  must 
necessarily  be  offensive  to  the  princi- 
pal state  to  which  it  belonged;  and,  in 
the  American  war.  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  against  France  and  other 
countries  on  the  ground  of  their  im- 
proper interference  between  her  and 
her  colonies,  Thompeon  v.  Powlee,  2  Sim. 

222 


Rep.  203,  212,  3,  and  in  Biri  v.  Thomp. 
eon,  cited  id.  and  id.  222,  Lord  Eldon 
refused  to  take  notiee  of  the  Republio 
of  Colombia:  and  it  seems  that»  if  a 
bill  in  equity  falsely  state  that  the  co- 
lony had  been  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  court  may  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  contrary,  and  decree 
or  prooeed  accordingly;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  this  country  having  for  com- 
mercial purposes  sent  a  coneul  to  a  re- 
volted colony,  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
etate  recognition  of  its  independence; 
Taylor  V.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  213,  and 
Triearri  v.  Clement,  11  Moore,  308 ;  2 
Garr.  A  P.  223 ;  3  Bing.  432,  cited  id. 
219 ;  (  The  United  States  v.  Palmer,  3 
Wheat  Rep.  610. } 

To  supply  such  a  revolted  eolony 
(or  even  any  independent  state)  with 
money,  without  leave  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  a  subject  belongs,  is  il- 
legal, because  that  would  be  assisting 
such  colony  against  the  parent  country 
to  which  it  belongs;  and  also  because 
it  would  create  objects  and  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  that  might  in 
case  of  war  be  injurious  to  his  own  go- 
yemment.  Observations  in  Thompeon 
T.  Powlee,  2  Sim.  Rep.  203,  and  Hat- 
ningt  v.  Botheckild,  12  Moore,  659;  4 
Bing.  315,  335;  9  Bar.  A  Ores.  470; 
Yriearri  v.  Clement,  11  Moore,  308 ;  2 
Gar.  A  P.  223;  3  Bing.  432.  {See 
The  Santieeima  Triaidada,  7  Wbt&t. 
Rep.  283. 1 
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condition, — ^we  are  not  guilty  of  an  injnrv :  we  are  doing  book  n. 
what  is  lawful,  or  even  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  damage  ^^^'  '* 
which  accrues  to  the  other  is  no  part  of  our  intention :  it  is 
merely  an  accident,  the  imputability  of  which  must  be  deter- 
minea  by  the  particular  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  case 
of  a  lawful  defence,  the  harm  we  do  to  the  aggressor  is  not 
the  object  we  aim  at : — ^we  act  only  with  a  view  to  our  own 
safety;  we  make  use  of  our  right ;  and  the  aggressor  alone  is 
chargeable  with  the  mischief  which  he  brings  on  himself. 

Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  nor  {19.   or- 
more  contrary  to  that  society  which  should  be  cultivated  by  ^^^^^ 
nations,  than  offences,  or  actions  which  give  a  just  displeasure 
to  others :  every  nation  therefore  should  carefully  avoid  giving 
any  other  nation  real  offence:  I  say  reed;  for,  should  others 
take  offence  at  our  behaviour  when  we  are  only  using  our 
rights  or  fulfilling  our  duties,  the  fault  lies  with  them,  not  with 
us.    Offences  excite  such  asperity  and  rancour  between  nations 
that  we  should  avoid  giving  any  room  even  for  ill-grounded  [  143  J 
piques,  when  it  can  be  done  without  any  inconveniency,  or 
failure  in  our  duty.     It  is  said  that  certain  medals  ana  dull 
jests  irritated  Louis  XIY.  against  the  United  Provinces  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  induce  him,  in  1672,  to  undertake  the  de- 
struction of  that  republic.  (96) 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  this  chapter, — ^those  sacred  pre-  i  so.  Bai 
cepta  of  nature, — ^were  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  nations.  ®^^^J|f^^ 
The  ancients  had  no  notion  of  any  duty  they  owed  to  nations**'"*""*"*' 
with  whom  they  were  not  united  by  treaties  of  friendship.* 
The  Jews  especially  placed  a  great  part  of  their  zeal  in  hatms 
all  nations ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  were  detested 
and  despised  by  them  in  turn.    At  length  the  voice  of  nature 
came  to  be  heard  among  civilized  nations ;  they  perceived  that 
all  men  are  brethren.t    When  will  the  happy  time  come  that 
they  shall  behave  as  such? 

(08)  On  tliu  ground  U  wm  held  that  20,  and  we  poH,  page  178»  end  of  note ; 

the  publication  in  England  of  a  libel  and  see  1  Chit.  Gommeroial  L.  74. — C. 
npoo  Bonaparte,  then   first  oonsnl  of        *  To  the  example  of  the  Romans 

the  French  republic,  was  an  indictable  may  be  added  that  of  the  English  in 

offence,  as  calculated  to  stir  up  ani-  former  days, — since,  on  the   occasion 

mosity  between  him  and  the  oitisens  of  a  navigator  being  aooused  of  hATing 

of  the  republic,  and  to  create  disoord  oommittod  some   depredations  on  the 

between  our  king  and  people  and  said  natiTCs  of  India»  <'  this  act  of  ii^ustice" 

Bonaparte  and   said    republic    Infor-  (according  to  Grotins)  "was  not  with- 

madon  against  Peliier  filed  in  Crown  out  adTocates  who    maintained,  thai* 

Office,  K.  B.,   in    Michaelmas   Term,  by  the  andent  Inws  of  England,  crimes 

43  Geo.  3 — 1    Camp.  352.      {Adam's  oommittod  against  foreign  nations  with 

Rep.  ofPe^iier'tTrialyLond.  1803.}     So  whom  there  existed  no  public  treaty 

Lord  Hawkesbuiy  laid  it  down  to  be  of  alliance,  were  not  punishable  in  that 

clear  <<th»t  a  foreign  power  has  a  right  kingdom."— iTMtory  of  the  J)ittwrbattee§ 

to  apply  to  foreign  courts  of  judicature  «'»  the  Low  CowUriee^  book  xtL 
and  obtain  redress  for  defamation  or       -f*  Bee  2  1,  a  fine  passage  of  Cicero, 
calumny/'  6  RusseU's  Modem  Europe, 


,  the  andents. 
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CHAP.  n. 

OF  THB  MUTUAL  COMMimOE  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

^ obH^*"**'     ^^  ^^^  ought  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in 
tion  of  nit.  i^©©d  of.    In  the  primitive  state  of  commnnion,  they  took  them 
tiouB  to  otf.  wherever  they  happened  to  meet  with  them,  if  another  had 
ry  on  mu-    not  before  appropriated  them  to  bis  own  use.     The  introduc- 
toai  com-     ^^^  ^f  Nonunion  and  property  conld  not  deprive  men  of  so 
^*  ^'        essential  a  right ;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  take  place 
without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  mean  of  procuring 
what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  them.    This  mean  is  commerce ; 
by  it  every  man  may  stfll  supply  his  wants.     Things  being 
now  become  property,  there  is  no  obtaining  them  without  the 
owner's  consent,  nor  are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  nothing ; 
but  they  may  be  bought,  or  exchanged  for  other  things  of 
equal  value.     Men  are^  therefore^  under  an  obligation  to  carry 
on  that  commerce  with  each  ather^  if  they  wish  not  to  demote 
from  the  views  of  nature  ;  and  this  obligation  extends  also  to 
whole  nations  or  states  (Prelim.  §  5).     It  is  seldom  that  nature 
is  seen  in  one  place 'to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man ;  one  country  abounds  in  com,  another  in  pastures 
and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals,  &c.     If  all  those 
countries  trade  together,  as  is  agreeable  to  human  nature,  no 
[  144  ]  one  of  them  will  oe  without  such  things  as  are  useful  and 
necessary ;  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will 
be  fulfilled.     Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of 
products  than  another,  as,  for  instance,  fitter  for  the  vine  than 
for  tillage.     K  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  land 
and  its  industry  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  man- 
kind in  general  prove  gainers  by  it.     ouch  are  the  foundations 
of  the  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  commerce.  (97) 

(97)  Tho  reetrictions  on  trade,  whioh  freedom  being  yery  fayonrable  to  com- 

hsTe  been  enforoed  abiolately  or  oon-  meroe,  it  is  implied  in  the  dntiee  of  oa- 

ditionaUy,  by  almoet  aU  the  powerful  tions  that  they  should  support  it  as  far 

nations  of  the  world,  have  been  the  as  possible,  instead  of  cramping  it  by 

cause    of  a   thousand  wars,  and  the  wineoessary   burdens    or   restrictionB ; 

ground-work  of  innumerable  treaties;  and  this  position  is  supported  by  the 

and,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  reasons  tbns  urged  by  Vattel  {•uprn, 

should  gire  them  ftill  consideration.  {  21). 

With  respect  to  the  freedom  of  trade.  It  was  this  feeling  that  influenced 

H  has  been  laid  down  by  the  wisest  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  in 

politicians  and  best  of  men,  that  every  coneluding  the  commereial  treaty  with 

nation  ought  not  only  to  countenance  France,  in  1786.     Great  Britain  and 

trade  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  France  had,  for  oenturies  before,  eon> 

OTcn  to  protect  and  favour  it ;  and  that,  traiy  to  every  sound  principle  of  policy^ 
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Every  nation  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to  countenance   booku. 
trade,  as /ar  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  even  to  protect  and  fa-   ^^^'  "♦ 
vour  it.     The  care  of  the  public  roads,  the  safety  of  travel-  5  28.  They 
lers,  the  establishment  of  ports,  of  places  of  sale,  of  well-  «h<rald  fe- 
regulated  fairs,  all  contribute  to  this  end.     And,  where  these  ^'^  *'**^ 
are  attended  with  expense,  the  nation,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served (Book  I.  §  103),  may,  by  tolls  and  other  duties  equita- 
bly proportioned,  indemnify  itself  for  its  disbursements. 

Freedom  being  very  favourable  to  commerce,  it  is  implied,  §  ss.  Fn^ 
in  the  duties  of  nations,  that  they  should  support  it  as  far  as  ^^m  of 
possible,  instead  of  cramping  it  by  unnecessary  burdens  or  *^*' 
restrictions.     Wherefore,  those  private  privileges  and  tolls, 
which  obtain  in  many  places,  and  press  so  heavily  on  com- 


acted  an  rhal  enemiei,*  and  their  com- 
mercial policy  was  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  prompted  iheir  un- 
happy wars;  insomuch,  that,  though 
they  posseaaed  the  materiala  of  a  moat 
extensive  commerce — ^the  one  abound- 
ing in  an  that  art  and  induatiy  can 
supply,  and  the  other  in  productions 
of  a  more  favoured  soil  and  climate — 
the  exchange  of  their  peculiar  produce 
was  discouraged  by  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  heavy  dutie8.t 
The  object  of  the  commercial  treaty 
alluded  to  was,  to  abolish  those  per- 
nicious restraints,  and,  by  connecting 
the  two  countries  in  the  bonds  of  a 
reciprocal  trade,  to  pledge  them,  by 
their  mutual  interest,  to  an  oblivion 
of  their  ancient  animosities.  The  view 
in  which  that  treaty  originated  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Pitt,  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  ParlidiAent;  and  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expressed  gave  to  this 
measure  a  remarkable  character  of 
moderation  and  unxdom.  In  reply  to  an 
argument  tnculcaiing  constant  jealousy 
of  France;^  he  inquired,  *«  whether,  in 
using  the  word  jealousy,  it  was  meant 
to  recommend  to  this  country  such  a 
species  of  jealousy  as  should  be  either 
mad  or  blind,  such  a  species  of  jealousy 
as  riiould  induce  her  either  madly  to 
throw  away  what  was  to  make  her 
happy,  or  blindly  grasp  at  that  whidi 
must  end  in  her  ruin  ?  Was  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  perpetual  animosity  with 
France  so  evident  and  so  pressing  that 
for  it  we  were  to  sacrifice  every  com- 


mercial advantage  we  might  expect 
lirom  a  friendly  intercourse  with  that 
country  1  or,  was  a  pacific  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms  so  highly 
offensive  that  even  an  extension  of  com- 
merce could  not  counterpoise  it  1"  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  same  speech,  he 
observes,  «The  quarrels  between 
France  and  Britain  had  too  long  con- 
tinued to  harass  not  only  those  two 
grreat  nations  themselves,  but  had  fii^ 
quently  embroiled  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
nay,  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
They  had,  by  their  past  conduct,  acted 
as  if  they  were  intended  for  the  de- 
struction of  each  other ;  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  now  come  when  they 
should  justify  the  order  of  the  universe, 
and  show  that  they  were  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  more  amiable  purposes 
of  friendly  nUeroourse  and  muluat  bene- 
volence" «  Considering  the  treaty," 
he  continued,  « in  a  political  view,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  contend  against 
the  too  frequently  advanced  doctrine, 
that  France  was  and  must  be  the  un- 
alterable enemy  of  Britain ;  his  mmd 
revolted  fipomthjs  position  as  monstrous 
and  impossible.  To  suppose  that  any 
nation  was  unalterably  the  enemy  of 
another,  was  weak  and  childish:  it 
had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  expe- 
rience of  nations  nor  in  the  history  of 
man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  constitution 
of  polilical  soaetieSf  and  supposed  diabo* 
Ucal  malice  in  the  original  frasne  of 
man*  — *C. 


•  2  Smith's  Wealdh  of  Nations,  pp.  226-7,  262-3 ;  Tucker's  Pamphlet,  Cut 
Bono. 

t  See  Soutfa's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  4, 169,  per  Buchanan;  and  see  An- 
denon's  Hist.  Com.  vol.  4,  pp.  684  to  689. 
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BOOK  n.   merca,  are  deeeryedly  to  be  reprobated,  unless  founded  on 
^^^Llt-  very  important  reasons  arising  from  the  public  good. 
5S4.  Right      Every  nation,  in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty,  has  a  right 
of  trading,  to  trade  with  those  who  are  willing  to  correspond  with  such 
^^•^^^^ intentions;  and  to  molest  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  right 
is  doing  her  an  injury.  (98)    The  Portuguese,  at  the  time  of 
their  great  power  in  the  East  Indies,  were  for  excluding  all 
other  JSuropean  nations  from  any  eommerce  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  such  a  pretension,  no  less  iniquitous  than  chime- 
rical, was  treated  with  contempt;    and  the  other  nations 
agreed  to  consider  any  acts  of  violence  in  support  of  it,  as 
just  grounds  for  making  war  against  the  Portuguese.  /  This 
common  right  of  all  nations  is,  at  present,  generally  acknow- 
ledged under  the  appellation  of  freedom  of  trade. 
Sttfi.  Each      But,  although  it  be  in  general  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
Mtwn »»      carry  on  commerce  with  others,  and,  though  each  nation  ha  > 
i^udge    ^  right  to  trade  with  those  countries  that  are  willing  to  en- 
priety  of^  courage  her — on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  ought  to  decline  a 
commerce    commerce  which  is  disadvantageous  or  dangerous  (Book  I. 
on  hor  own  §  98) ;  and  since,  in  case  of  eoUiaionj  her  duties  to  herself  are 
P*^(^^)     paramount  to  her  duties  to  others,  she  has  a  full  and  clear 
right  to  regulate  her  conduct,  in  this  respect,  by  the  consi- 
deration of  what  her  advantage  or  safety  requires.     We  have 
already  seen  (Book  I.  §  92),  that  each  nation  is,  on  her  own 
part,  the  sole  judge  whether  or  not  it  be  convenient  for  her  to 
cultivate  such  or  such  branch  of  commerce.     She  may,  there- 
fore, either  embrace  or  reject  any  commercial  proposals  from 
foreign  nations,  without  affording  them  any  just  grounds  to 
accuse  her  of  injustice,  or  to  demand  a  reason  for  such  re- 
fusal, much  less  to  make  use  of  compidsion.     She  is  free  in 
[  145  ]  the  administration  of  her  affairs,  without  being  accountable 
to  any  other.     The  obligation  of  trading  with  otner  nations  is 
in  itself  an  imperfect  obligation  (Prelim.  §  17),  and  gives 
them  only  an  imperfect  right ;  so  that,  in  cases  where  the 
commerce  would  be  detrimental,  that  obligation  is  entirely 
void.     When  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  Americans,  under  a 
pretence  that  those  people  refused  to  traflBic  with  them,  they 
only  endeavoured  to  throw  a  colourable  veil  over  their  own 
insatiable  avarice. 
S  26.  Ne-        These  few  remarks,  together  with  what  we  have  already 

06«i^of     

^J^^****^      (98)  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  poeition.    It  there  seeme  that  an  or 

nom*'        ^  natkme,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  no  cluaive  trade  may  be  acquired  by  a 

'      ^  nation  m  entitled  to  limit  or  impose  treaty  with  the  nations  of  India  who 

regulations  upon  the  commeroe  which  have  not  before  entered  into  a  restric- 

any  other  independent  state  may  think  tive  treaty.    See  also  1  Chit  Com.  L. 

fit  to  cany  on,  either  externally,  with  76d — C. 

thenativesof  other  independent  states,        (99)  See  further,  1  Chit  Com.  L 

or  internally,  amongst  its  own  subjects.  80,  n.  2 ;  Grotius,  168 ;  FuS.  b.  4,  c  5^ 

Puffend.  b.  4,  c  5,  s.  10,  p.  168 ;  Ma>  s.  10,  p.  168. 

ten's  L.  N.  152-3;  where  see  the  dif-         (100)  See,   more  (hlty,    1  Chitty's 

lerent  authorities  in  support  of  this  Com.  L.  86. 
9M 
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Mid  mi  the  subject  (Book  I.  Chap.  VIUA  may  suffice  to  book  n. 
establish  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  ot  nations  respect-  o»ap.  n. 
ing  the  mutual  commerce  of  states.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
point  out,  in  general^  what  are  the  duties  of  nations  in  this 
respect,  and  what  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  them  for 
the  good  of  the  great  society  of  mankind.  But,  as  eaeh  na« 
tion  is  only  so  far  obliged  to  carry  on  commerce  with  others 
as  she  can  do  it  without  being  wanting  to  herself,  and  as  the 
whole  ultimately  depends  on  the  judgment  that  each  state 
may  form  of  what  it  can  and  ought  to  do  in  particular  cases, 
nations  cannot  count  on  any  thing  more  than  generalities, 
such  as,  the  inherent  liberty  of  each  to  carry  on  trade,  and, 
moreover,  on  imperfect  rights,  which  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  others,  and,  consequently,  zxe  ever  uncertain.  Where* 
fore,  if  they  wish  to  secure  to  themselves  any  definite  and 
constant  advantages,  they  must  procure  them  by  treaties. 

Since  a  nation  has  a  full  right  to  regulate  herself  in  com-  $  S7.  G«ne- 
mercial  affairs  by  what  is  useful  or  advantageous  to  her,  she'^'^. 
may  make  such  commercial  treaties  as  she  thinks  proper ;  ^JJ^^JJ^f 
and  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  take  offence,  provided  ^j^ 
those  treaties  do  not  affect  the  perfect  rights  of  others.     If^ 
by  the  engagements  contracted,  a  nation,  unnecessarily,  or 
without  powerful  reasons,  renders  herself  incapable  of  join- 
ing in  the  general  trade  which  nature  recommends  between 
nations,  she  trespasses  against  her  duty.     But,  the  nation 
being  the  sole  judge  in  this  case  (Prelim.  §  16),  other  nations 
are  bound  to  respect  her  natural  liberty — ^to  acquiesce  in  her 
determination,  and  even  to- suppose  that  she  b  actuated  by 
substantial  reasons.      Every  commercial  treaty,  therefore, 
which  does  not  impair  the  perfect  right  of  others,  is  allowa*- 
ble  between  nations ;  nor  can  the  execution  of  it  be  lawfully 
opposed.     But  those  commercial  treaties  alone  are  in  them- 
selves just  and  commendable,  which  pay  to  the  general  inte* 
rest  of  mankind  as  great  a  degree  of  respect  as  is  possible 
and  reasonable  in  the  particular  case. 

As  express  promises  and  engagements  should  be  inviolable,  $  28.  Duty 
every  wise  and  virtuous  nation  will  be  attentive  to  examine  ?f  nmtioM 
and  weigh  a  commercial  treaty  before  she  concludes  it,  and  ?J^^^!^' 
to  take  care  that  she  be  not  thereby  engaged  to  any  thing  ^^       ^ 
contrary  to  the  duties  which  she  owes  to  herself  and  others. 

Nations  may,  in  their  treaties,  insert  such  clauses  and  con-  §  39.  P«^ 
ditions  as  they  think  proper ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  P^^^^  ^ 
them  peipetual,  or  temporary,  or  dependent  on  certain  events.  ^!JI?^"^ 
It  is  usually  most  prudent  not  to  engage  for  ever,  as  drcum-  r  246^1 
stances  may  afterwards  intervene,  by  which  the  treaty  might  tJeatie*  re- 
become  very  oppressive  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties.    A  voeabie  at 
nation  may  confine  a  treaty  to  the  grant  of  only  a  precarious  plemui* 
right — ^reserving  to  herself  the  liberty  of  revoking  it  at  plea- 
sure.    We  have  ahready  observed  (Book  I.  §  94)  that  a  simple 
permission  does  not,  any  more  than  long  custom  (Ibid.  §  95), 
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MOK  n.   give  any  perfect  right  to  a  trade.    These  things — ^namely, 
^'^^'  "'  permiflaion  and  customs — are  therefore  not  to  be  confounded 
with  treaties, — not  even  with  those  which  give  only  a  preca- 
rious right. 
S  80.  No.       When  once  a  nation  has  entered  into  engagements  by 
***^«  «>"JV  treaty,  she  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  do,  in  favour  of  others, 
tenor  of  a    ^'^^'''"^y  ^  ^^^  tcnor  of  the  treaty,  what  she  might  otherwise 
treaty  can   ^A^e  granted  to  them  agreeably  to  the  duties  of  humanity  or 
be  granted  the  general  obligation  of  mutual  commerce ;  for  she  is  to  do 
to  a  third    for  others  no  more  than  what  is  in  her  power ;  and,  having 
P*^^'         deprived  herself  of  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  a  thing,  that 
thing  is  no  longer  in  her  power.     Therefore,  when  a  nation 
has  engaged  to  another  that  she  will  sell  certain  merchandise 
or  produce  to  the  latter  only — as,  for  instance,  com — she 
can  no  longer  sell  it  to  any  other.    The  case  is  the  same  in 
a  contract  to  purchase  certain  goods  of  that  nation  alone. 
§81.  How      But  it  will  be  asked,  how  and  on  what  occasions  a  nation 
for  lawful  to  may  enter  into  engagements  which  deprive  her  of  the  liberty 
to»tv  the^  to  fulfil  her  duties  to  others.     As  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 
Ube^  of     selves  are  param*ount  to  those  we  owe  to  others,  if  a  nation 
trading  with  finds  her  safety  and  substantial  advantage  in  a  treaty  of  this 
other  na-     nature,  she  is  unquestionably  justifiable  in  contracting  it,  espe- 
*""^  cially  as  she  does  not  thereby  interrupt  the  general  commerce 

of  nations,  but  simply  causes  one  particular  branch  of  her 
own  commerce  to  pass  through  other  hands,  or  insures  to  a 
particidar  people  certain  things  of  which  they  stand  in  need, 
if  a  state  which  stands  in  need  of  salt  can  secure  a  supply  of 
it  from  another,  by  engaging  to  sell  her  corn  and  cattle  only 
to  that  other  nation,  who  will  doubt  but  that  she  has  a  right 
to  conclude  so  salutary  a  treaty  ?  In  this  case,  her  corn  or 
cattle  are  goods  which  she  disposes  of  for  supplying  her  own 
wants.  But,  from  what  we  have  observed  (§  28),  engage- 
ments of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  entered  into  without  very 
good  reasons.  However,  be  the  reasons  good  or  bad,  the 
treaty  is  still  valid,  and  other  nations  have  no  right  to  op- 
pose it  (§  27). 
58S.  A  nap  Uveiy  one  u  (xt  liberty  to  renounce  his  right ;  a  nation, 
ti*n  may     therefore,  may  lay  a  restriction  on  her  commerce  in  favour 

*Wdge  ite    ^f  another  nation,  and  engage  not  to  traflSc  in  a  certain  kind 

eommeroe       m  i  t*    \  i»»i  i 

in  favour  of  ^^  goods,  or  to  forbear  trading  with  such  and  such  a  country, 

another.  &c.  And,  in  departing  from  such  engagements,  she  acts 
against  the  perfect  right  of  the  nation  with  which  she  has  con- 
tracted, and  the  latter  has  a  right  to  restrain  her.  The 
natural  liberty  of  trade  is  not  hurt  by  treaties  of  this  nature ; 
for  that  liberty  consists  only  in  every  nation  being  unmolested 
in  her  right  to  carry  on  commerce  with  those  that  consent  to 

[  147  ]  traffic  with  her;  each  one  remaining  free  to  embrace  or  de- 
cline a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  as  she  shall  judge  most 
advantageous  to  the  state. 
Nations  not  only  carry  on  trade  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
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necessary  or  useful  articles,  bat  also  with  a  view  to  make  it    book  u. 
a  source  of  opiilence.     Now,  wherever  a  profit  is  to  be  made,   chap,  n. 
it  is  equally  lawful  for  every  one  to  participate  in  it :  but  the  §  33.  A  nw 
most  diligent  may  lawfully  anticipate  the  others  by  taking  tion  may 
possession  of  an  advantage  which  lies  open  to  the  first  occu-  appropriate 
pier ; — he  may  even  secure  the  whole  entirely  to  himself,  if  ^^cuiar  • 
he  has  any  lawful  means  of  appropriating  it.     When,  there-  branch  of 
fore,  a  particular  nation  is  in  sole  possession  of  certain  articles,  trade, 
another  nation  may  lawfully  procure  to  herself  by  treaty  the 
advantage  of  being  the  only  buyer,  and  then  sell  them  again 
all  over  the  world.     And,  as  it  is  indiflferent  to  nations  from 
what  hand  they  receive  the  commodities  they  want,  provided 
they  obtain  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  monopoly  of  this 
nation  does  not  clash  with  the  general  duties  of  humanity, 
provided  that  she  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  set  an  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  price  on  her  goods.     Should  she, 
by  an  abuse  of  her  monopoly,  exact  an  immoderate  profit,  this 
would  be  an  ofience  against  the  law  of  nature,  as,  by  such  an 
exaction,  she  either  deprives  other  nations^  of  a  necessary  or 
agreeable  article  which  nature  designed  for  all  men,  or  obUges 
them  to  purchase  it  at  too  dear  a  rate:   nevertheless,  she 
does  not  do  them  any  positive  wrong,  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, and  according  to  external  right,  the  owner  of  a  commo- 
dity may  either  keep  it  or  set  what  price  he  pleases  on  it. 
Thus,  the  Dutch,  by  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  have 
wholly  engrossed  the  cinnamon  trade:  yet,  whilst  they  keep 
their  profits  within  just  limits,  other  nations  have  no  right  J;o 
complain. 

But,  were  the  necessaries  of  life  in  question — were  the 
monopolist  inclined  to  raise  them  to  an  excessive  price — 
other  nations  would  be  authorized  by  the  care  of  their  own 
safety,  and  for  the  advantage  of  human  society,  to  form  a 
general  combination  in  order  to  reduce  a  greedy  oppressor  to 
reasonable  terms.  The  right  to  necessaries  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  to  things  adapted  only  to  convenience  and  pleasure, 
which  we  may  dispense  with  if  they  be  too  dear.  It  would 
be  absurd  that  the  subsistence  and  being  of  other  nations 
should  depend  on  the  caprice  or  avidity  of  one. 

Among  the  modem  institutions  for  the  advantage  of  com-  §  34.  Con- 
merce,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  that  of  consuls,  or  persons  ■'^^^^^^^ 

(101)  See  further  as  to  consols,  jMit,  and  see  decisions  Mbrelon  ▼.  Sussmany 

B.  4,  ch.  8,  8.  75,  p.  461.    This  and  2  Yes.  6c  B.  323;  4  Bar.  6c  Ores.  886; 

the  following  sections  are  much  too  8  Moore's  Rep.   632;   7  T.  R.  251; 

Gondse  upon  the* important  subject  of  8  East,  364 ;  2  Chalm.  Opin.  294.    A 

consuls.     See  more   fiilly    1  Chit^s  foreign  consul  cannot  sue  a  merchant 

Commerdal  Law,  48  to  73 ;  statute  here  for  any  supposed  services  in  that 

6  Geo.  4,  c.  87 ;  Warden  on  Consular  character— De    Lima    t.    Haidmand, 

Establishments,    Paris,    a.   d.   1813;  1  Ryan  dt  Moody,  45:  nor  is  he  pri« 

Madame  de  Steck,  a  Berlin,  1790 ;  vileged  from  arrest,  Viveath  v.  Belcher, 

Anderson's    Hist   Commerco,  index,  3  Mau.  &  Selw.  284.     {He  is  liable 

titles,  <*  Conservator,"  and  <*  Consul ;"  as  garnishee  in  the  cobe  of  a  foreign 
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BOOK  n.  reBiding  in  the  large  trading  cities,  and  especially  the  sea- 
^^^'  "•  ports,  of  foreign  countries,  with  a  commission  to  watch  over 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  nation,  and  to  decide  dis- 
putes between  her  merchants  there.  When  a  nation  trades 
largely  with  a  country,  it  is  requisite  to  have  there  a  person 
charged  with  such  a  commission :  and,  as  the  state  which 
allows  of  this  commerce  must  naturally  favour  it, — ^for  the 
same  reason,  also,  it  must  admit  the  consul.  But,  there 
being  no  absolute  and  perfect  obligation  to  this,  the  nation 
[  148  ]  that  wishes  to  have  a  consul,  must  procure  this  right  by  the 
commercial  treaty  itself. 

The  consul  being  charged  with  the  aflfairs  of  his  sovereign, 
and  receiving  his  orders,  continues  his  subject,  and  account- 
able to  him  for  his  actions. 

The  consul  is  no  public  minister  (as  will  appear  by  what 
we  shall  say  of  the  character  of  ministers,  in  our  fourth  book), 
and  cannot  pretend  to  the  privileges  annexed  to  such  character. 
Yet,  bearing  his  sovereign's  commission,  and  being  in  this 
quality  received  by  the  prince  in  whose  dominions  he  resides, 
he  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  This  sovereign,  by  the  very  act  of  receiving 
him,  tacitly  engages  to  allow  him  all  the  liberty  and  safety 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  functions,  without 
which  tne  admission  of  the  consul  would  be  nugatory  and 
delusive. 

The  functions  of  a  consul  require,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  be  not  a  subject  of  the  state  where  he  resides :  as,  in  this 
case,  he  would  be  obliged  in  all  things  to  conform  to  its 
orders,  and  thus  not  be  at  liberty  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

They  seem  even  to  require  that  the  consul  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  ordinary  criminal  justice  of  the  place  where 
he  resides,  so  us  not  to  be  molested  or  imprisoned  unless 
he  himself  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  some  enormous  crime. 

And,  though  the  importance  of  the  consular  functions  be 
not  so  great  as  to  procure  to  the  consul's  person  the  inviola- 
bility and  absolute  independence  enjoyed  by  public  ministers, 
— ^yet,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  sovereign 
who  employs  him,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  concerns, 
— ^if  he  commits  any  crime,  the  respect  due  to  his  master 
requires  that  he  should  be  sent  home  to  be  punished.  Such 
is  the  mode  pursued  by  states  that  are  inclined  to  preserve  a 
\  good  understanding  with  each  other.  But  the  surest  way  is, 
expressly  to  settle  all  these  matters,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
the  commercial  treaty. 

attachment  in  the  State  courts,  Kid-  Bmara,  8  DalL  Rep.  S97;  Comrn.  ▼ 

db^KnT.itrey«r,3Mi]e8'BRep.242;  and  Kozhff,  5  Seig.  A.  Rawle,  646;   The 

to  indictment  for  mitdemeanom'  in  the  Aate  ▼.  De  la  ForeU,  3  Nott  dt  McCord's 

courts  of  the   United   States,  which  Rep.  545,  oontrti.j 


have  exclutive  jurisdiction,  (7.  States  v. 
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Wioqaefort,  in  his  treatise  of  The  Ambiu^adary  Book  I.  book  n. 
§  5,  says,  that  consuls  do  riot  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law  chap,  ii. 
ofnatiane,  and  that,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  they  are 
eubjeet  to  the  justice  of  the  place  where  they  reside.  But  the 
very  inBtances  he  quotes  contradict  his  proposition.  The 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  whose  consul  had  heen 
affronted  and  put  under  arrest  hy  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  cowr 
plained  of  it  to  the  court  of  Madrid  as  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations.  And,  in  the  year  1634,  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  near  coming  to  a  rupture  with  pope  Urban  VIIL  on 
account  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Venetian  consul  by  the 
governor  of  Aneona.  The  governor,  suspecting  this  consul  to 
have  given  information  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  An- 
cona,  had  persecuted  him,  seized  his  furniture  and  papers, 
and  caused  him  to  be  summoned,  declared  guilty  of  contumacy, 
and  banished  under  pretence  that,  contrary  to  public  prohi- 
bition, he  had  caused  goods  to  be  unloaded  in  a  time  of  con^  [  149  J 
tagion.  This  consul's  successor  he  likewise  imprisoned.  The 
Venetian  senate  warmly  insisted  on  having  due  satisfaction : 
and,  on  the  interposition  of  the  ministers 'of  France,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  an  open  rupture,  the  pope  obliged 
the  governor  of  Ancona  to  give  the  republic  satisfaction 
accordingly. 

In  de&ult  of  treaties,  custom  is  to  be  the  rule  on  these 
occasions ;  for,  a  prince,  who  receives  a  consul  without  ex- 
press conditions,  is  supposed  to  receive  him  on  the  footing 
established  by  custom. 


CHAP.  in. 

OF  THB   DIGNITY  AND  EQUALITY  OF  NATIONS — OF  TITLBS,  AND    CHAP,  m. 
OTHER  MARKS   OF  HONOUR. 

EVERY  nation,  every  sovereign  and  independent  state,  $  36.  Di^- 
deserves  consideration  and  respect,  because  it  makes  an  im-™*y  of  "im- 
mediate  figure  in  the  grand  society  of  the  human  race,  is  IJJ^^^J^ 
independent  of  all  earthly  power,  and  is  an  assemblage  of  a  g^^tea. 
great  number  of  men,  which  is,  doubtless,  mor,e  considerable 
than  any  individual.     The  sovereign  represents  his  whole 
nation ;  he  unites  in  his  person  all  its  majesty.     No  indivi- 
dual, though  ever  so  free  and  independent,  can  be  placed  in 
competition  with  a  sovereign ;  this  would  be  putting  a  single 
person  upon  an  equality  with  a  united  multitude  of  his  equals. 
Nations  and  sovereigns  are,  therefore,  under  an  obligation, 
and  at  the  same  time  haVe  a  right,  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  respected,  as  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  their  safety  and  tranquillity. 
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149  DiaNITT  AND   EQUALITY  OF  NATIONS. 

BOOK  n.       We  have  already  observed  (Prelim.  §  18)  that  nature  liai 
CHAP.  Ill,  established  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  between  independent 
$  3G.  Their  nations.     Consequently,  none  can  naturally  lay  claim  to  any 
equality,      superior  prerogative:  for,  whatever  privileges  any  one  of 
them  derives  from  freedom  and  sovereignty,  the  others  equ^llj 
derive  the  same  from  the  same  source. 
§37.  Pre-       And  since  precedency  or  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  a  prero- 
cedency.      gative,  no  nation,  no  sovereign,  can  naturally  claim  it  as  a 
right.     Why  should  nations  that  are  not  dependent  on  him 
give  up  any  point  to  him  against  their  will  7     However,  as  a 
powerful  and  extensive  state  is  much  more  considerable  in 
universal  society  than  a  small  state,  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
latter  should  yield  to  the  former  on  occasions  where  one  must 
necessarily  yield  to  the  other,  as,  in  an  assembly, — ^and  should 
pay  it  those  mere  ceremonial  deferences  which  do  not,  in 
fact,  destroy  their  equality,  and  only  show  a  superiority  of 
order,  a  first  place  among  equals.     Other  nations  will  natu- 
rally assign  the  first  place  to  the  more  powerful  state ;  and 
it  would  be  equally  useless  as  ridicidous  for  the  weaker  one 
obstinately  to  contend  about  it.     The  antiquity  of  the  state 
enters   also  into  consideration   on  these   occasions:   a  new 
[  150  ]  comer  cannot  dispossess  any  one  of  the  honours  he  has  en- 
joyed ;  and  he  must  produce  very  strong  reasons,  before  he 
can  obtain  a  preference. 
§38.  The       The  form  of  government  is  naturally  foreign  to  this  ques- 
formofgo-  timi.     The   dignity,  the   majesty,  resides   originally  in  the 
vernmentis  i^q^j  of.  the  State ;  that  of  the  sovereign  is  derived  from  his 
thU*qu«H    representing  the   nation.     And,  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
tion.  state  possesses  more  or  less  dignity  according  as  it  is  governed 

by  a  single  person  or  by  many  7     At  present  kings  claim  a 
superiority  of  rank  over  republics :  but  this  pretension  has 
no  other  support  than  the  superiority  of  theiir  strength.   For- 
merly, the  Roman  republic  considered  all  kings  as  very  far 
beneath  them :  but  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  finding  none 
but  feeble  republics  to  oppose  them,  have  disdained  to  admit 
them  to  an  equality.     The  republic  of  Venice,  and  that  of 
the  United  Provinces,  have  obtained  the  honours  of  crowned 
heads ;  but  their  ambassadors  yield  precedency  to  those  of 
kings. 
§39.  A         In  consequence  of  what  we  have  just  established,  if  the 
suto  ought  form  Qf  government  in  a  nation  happens  to  be  changed,  she 
ranklno?   will  Still  preserve  the  same  honours  and  rank  of  which  she 
withstand-  ^as  before  in  possession.     When  England  had  abolished  roy- 
ing  any       alty,  Cromwell  would  suflfer  no  abatement  of  the  honours  that 
change* in  t^d  been  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  nation;  and  he  every- 

^^^^Jf  where  maintained  the  English  ambassadors  in  the  rank  they 
Its  goTem-    ,     ,    ,  J  ®  •^ 

ment         had  always  possessed. 

§  40.  In  If  ^^^  grades  of  precedency  have  been  settled  by  treaties, 

thia  respect,  or  by  long  custom  founded  on  tacit  consent,  it  is  necessary 

treaties  and  to  conform  to  the  established  rule.     To  dispute  with  a  prince 
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the  rank  he  has  acquired  in  this  maimer,  is  doing  him  an    book  h. 
injnry,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  e;cpre8sion  of  contempt  for  him,  chap,  m. 
or  a  viokbtion  of  engagements  that  secure  to  him  a  right,  established 
Thus,  by  the  injudicious  partition  between  the  sons  of  Charle*  customs 
magne,  the  elder  having  obtained  the  empire,  the  younger,  **^^^** 
who  received  the  kingdom  of  France,  yielded  precedency  to  ^ 
him  the  more  readi]y,  as  there  still  remained  at  that  time  a 
recent  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  real  Roman  empire.     His 
successors  followed  the  rule  they  found  established: — ^they 
were  imitated  by  the  other  kings  of  Europe ;  and  thus  the 
imperial  crown  continues  to  possess,  without  opposition,  the 
first  rank  in  Christendom.     With  most  of  the  other  crowns, 
the  point  of  precedency  remains  yet  undetermined. 

Some  people  would  have  us  to  look  upon  the  precedency 
of  the  emperor  as  something  more  than  the  first  place  among 
equals ;  they  would  fain  attribute  to  him  a  superiority  over 
all  kings,  and,  in  a  word,  make  him  the  temporal  head  of 
Christendom.'"  And  it,  in  fact,  appears  that  many  empe- 
rors entertained  ideas  of  such  pretensions, — ^as  if,  by  reviving 
the  name  of  the  Boman  empire,  they  could  also  revive  its 
rights.  Other  states  have  been  on  their  guard  against  these 
pretensions.  We  may  see  in  Mezeray  f  the  precautions  taken  [  151  ] 
by  king  Charles  V.  when  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  visited 
France,  ^^for  fear,"  says  the  historian,  ^4est  that  prince, 
and  his  son,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  should  found  any  right 
of  superiority  on  his  courtesy."  Bodinus  relates,!  that  "the 
French  took  great  offence  at  the  Emperor  Sigismund's  placing 
himself  in  the  royal  seat  in  full  parliament,  and  at  his  having 
knighted  the  Senechal  de  Beaucaire," — adding,  that,  "to 
repair  the  egregious  error  they  had  committed  in  suffering  it, 
they  would  not  allow  the  same  emperor,  when  at  Lyons,  to 
make  the  Count  of  Savoy  a  duke."  At  present,  a  king  of 
France  would  doubtless  think  it  a  degradation  of  his  dignity, 
were  he  to  intimate  the  most  distant  idea  that  another  might 
claim  any  authority  in  his  kingdom.|| 

As  a  nation  may  confer  on  her  conductor  what  degree  of  §4i.  Of  the 
authority  and  what  rights  she  thinks  proper,  she  is  equally  "•"«  *"^ 

*  Bsitolus  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Count  ProTsna,  the  kmg  of  Baidinia's 

«<  all  those  were  heretics  who  ^d  not  minister,  to  sign  a  deed,  in  which  he 

believe  that  the  emperor  was  lord  of  the  declared  that  neither  his  own  sovereign 

whole  earth."  See  Bodinus's  Republic,  nor  any  other  prince  had  a  right  to  dts- 

book  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  m.  139.  pute  pre-eminence  with  the  emperor. 

t  History  of  France,  explanation  of  Its  contents  being  made  public,  the 

the  medals  of  Charles  V.  kings  made  such  heavy  oomplaints  on 

:[  In  his  Kepublic,  p.  13S.  the  occasion,   that  Provana  was  re- 

I   Pentherrieder,  minister  plenipo-  called,  and  the  emperor  ordered  his 

tentiaiy  of  the  emperor  at  the  congress  minister  to  suppress  the  deed,—- afbct- 

of  Camfaray,  made  an  attempt  to  msilre  ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound  igno- 

to  his  master  an  incontestable  superi-  ranee  of  the  whole  transaction :  and 

ority  and  pre-eminence  over  all  the  thus  the  affiur  was  dropped.    Memoirs 

other  crowned  heads.     He    induced  of  Mons.  de  8t  Philippe,  vol.  iv.  p.  194. 
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BOOK  IX.    free  in  regard  to  the  name,  the  titles,  and  hononrs   with 
CHAP.  Ill,  which  she  may  choose  to  decorate  him.     But  discretion  and 
^venbythethe  care  of  her  reputation  require  that  she  should  not,  in 
nation  to  its  this  respect,  deviate  too  far  from  the   customs  commonly 
conductor,    established  among  ciyilized  nations.     Let  us  further  observe, 
that,  in  this  point,  she  ought  to  be  guided  by  prudence,  and 
inclined  to  proportion  the  titles  and  honours  of  her  chief  to 
the  power  he  possesses,  and  to  the  degree  of  authority  with 
which  she  chooses  to  invest  him.     Titles  and  honours,  it  is 
true,  determine  nothing:   they  are  but  empty  names,  and 
vain  ceremonies,  when  they  are  misplaced:  yet,  who  does 
not  know  how  powerful  an  influence  they  have  on  the  minds 
of  mankind?     This  is,  then,  a  more  serious  affair  than  it 
appears  at  the  first  glance.     The  nation  ought  to  take  care 
not  to  debase  herself  before  other  states,  and  not  to  degrade 
her  chief  by  too  humble  a  title :  she  ought  to  be  still  more 
careful  not  to  swell  his  heart  by  a  vain  name,  by  unbounded 
honours,  so  as  to  inspire  him  with  the  idea  of  arrogating  to 
himself  a  commensurate  authority  over  her,  or  of  acquiring 
a  proportionate  power  by  unjust  conquests.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  exalted  title  may  engage  the  chief  to  support,  with 
greater  firmness,  the  dignity  of  the  nation.     Prudence   is 
guided   by   circumstances,   and,   on   every  occasion,   keeps 
within  due  bounds.     "  Royalty,"  says  a  respectable  author, 
who  may  be  believed  on  this  subject,  '^rescued  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  under  which 
the   house   of  Austria   then   kept  all  the  German  princes. 
This  was  a  bait  which  Frederic  I.  threw  out  to  all  his  pos- 
terity, saying  to  them,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquired  a  title  for 
[  162  ]  you ;  do  you  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it :  I  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  your  greatness ;  it  is  you  who  are  to  finish  the 
work."* 
S  4S.  Who.     If  the  conductor  of  the  state  is  sovereign,  he  has  in  his 
ther  a  lOTe- hands  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  political  society;  and 
™*"  "•y    consequently  he  may  himself  determine  what  title  he  will 
what  title     <^sume,  and  what  honours  shall  be  paid  to  him,  unless  these 
and  honoun  have  been  already  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws,  or 
he  pteiMs.   that  the  limits  which  have  been  set  'to  his  power  manifestly 
oppose  such  as  he  wishes  to  assume.    His  subjects  are  equally 
obliged  to  obey  him  in  this  as  in  whatever  he   commands 
by  virtue  of  a  lawful  authority.     Thus,  the  Czar  Peter  I., 
grounding  his  pretensions  on  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions, 
took  upon  himself  the  title  of  emperor. 
$48.  ^ht     But  foreign  nations  are  not  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  will 
*/  ^"^  "?'  of  a  sovereign  who  assumes  a  new  title,  or  of  a  people  who 
tions  in  thu  ^^yi  their  chief  by  what  name  they  please.f 

*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Branden-  — <<  Olivarius,  Dominns  Protector  An- 

burg.  glise,  Scotis,  et  Hibemis,  LudoTico 

t  Cromwell,  in  writing  to  Louis  the  XIV.  Francorum  Regi  Christianissime 

Fourteenth,  used  the  following  style :  Rex." — And   the  subscription  wtt— 
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However,  if  this  title  has  nothing  unreasonable,  or  con-   book  h. 
trary  to  received  customs,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  chap,  m. 
mutual  duties  which  bind  nations  together,  to  give  to  a  sove-  §  44.  Theif 
reign  or  conductor  of  a  state  the  same  title  that  is  given  him  duty. 
by  his  people.     But,  if  this  title  is  contrary  to  custom — ^if  it 
implies  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  him  who  affects  it, 
foreign  nations  may  refuse  it  without  his  having  reason  to 
complain.     The  title  of  ''Majesty"  is  consecrated  by  custom 
to  monarchs  who  command  ^reat  nations.     The  emperors  of 
Germany  have  long  affected  to  reserve  it  to  themselves,  as 
belonging  solely  to   the   imperial   crown.     But  the   kings 
asserted  with  reason  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more 
eminent  or  more  august  than  their  dignity :  they  therefore 
refused  the  title  of  Majesty  to  him  who  refused  it  to  them  ;* 
and  at  present,  except  in  a  few  instances  founded  on  parti- 
colar  reasons,  the  title  of  Majesty  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
royal  character. 

As  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  petty  prince  to  take  the 
title  of  king,  and  assume  the  style  of  ''  Majesty,"  foreign 
nations,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  this  whim,  do  nothing 
but  what  is  conformable  to  reason  and  their  duty.  However, 
if  there  reigns  anywhere  a  sovereign,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  small  extent  of  his  power,  is  accustomed  io  receive  from 
his  neighbours  the  title  of  king,  distant  nations  who  would  [  153  1 
carry  on  an  intercourse  with  him  cannot  refuse  him  that 
title.  It  belongs  not  to  them  to  reform  the  customs  of  distant 
countries. 

The  sovereign  who  wishes  constantly  to  receive  certain  §4A.  How 
titles  and  honours  from  other  powers,  must  secure  them  by  ^^^  ^^ 
treaties.     Those  who  have  entered  into  engagements  in  this  j^j^^^ 
way  are  obliged  to  conform  to  them,  and  cannot  deviate  cared. 
from  the  treaties  without  doing  him  an  injury.     Thus,  in 
the  examples  we  have  produced  (§§  41  and  42),  the  czar  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  took  care  to  negotiate  beforehand  with 
the  courts  in  friendship  with  them,  to  secure  their  being  ac- 
knowledged under  the  new  titles  they  intended  to  assume. 

The  popes  have  formerly  pretended  that  it  belonged  to 
the  tiara  alone  to  create  new  crowns ;  they  had  the  confi- 
dence to  expect  that  the  superstition  of  princes  and  nations 
would   allow  them   so   sublime  a  prerogative.     But  it  was 

•*  In  Aula  nofltra  Alba.  Yester  bonus  *  At  the  fiunous  treaty  of  West- 

amic%w."    The  court  of  France  wob  phalia,  the  plenipotentiaiies  of  France                  * 

highly  ofTended  at  this  form  of  address,  agreed  with  those  of  the    emperor 

The  ambassador  Boreel,  in  a  letter  to  <•  that    the  king   and  queen  writing 

the  Pensionary  De  Witt,  dated  May  25,  with  their  own  hand  to  the  emperor 

1665,  said  that  CromweU's  letter  had  and  giving  him  the  title  of  majesty 

not  been  presented,  and  that  those  who  he  should  answer  them,  with  his  owr 

were  charged  with  the  deliTery  of  it,  hand,  and  give  them  the  same  title.*' 

had  withheld  it,  through  an  apprehen-  Letter  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  M^ 

sion  of  its  giving  rise  to  some  misunder-  de  Brienne,  Oct  1 6U1,  1 646. 

standi&g  between  the  two  countries. 
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«o6ft  tt.  Mlipded  ki  the  reyival  of  letters.*    The  emperors  of  Ger- 
ogA».  in.  many,  who  formed  the  same  pretensions,  were  at  least  conn* 
tenanoed  bj  the  example  of  the  ancient  Roman  emperors. 
They  only  want  the  same  power  in  order  to  have  the  same 
right. 
S  iff.  We       In  default  of  treaties,  we  ought,  with  respect  to  titles,  and, 
must  con-    in  general,  every  other  mark  of  honour,  to  conform  to  the 
n«Sl  oi?"  ^^  established  by  general  custom.     To  attempt  a  deviation 
torn,  (los)  from  it  with  respect  to  a  nation  or  sovereign,  when  there  is  no 
particular  reason  for  such  innovation,  is  expressing  either 
contempt  or  ill-will  towards  them ; — a  conduct  equally  incon- 
sistent with  sound  policy  and  with  the  duties  that  nations  owe 
to  each  other.  (102) 
5  47.  Mu-       The  greatest  monarch  ought  to  respect  in  every  sovereign 
tual  respect  the  eminent  character  with  which  he  is  invested.     The  in- 
which  aove-  dependence,  the  equality  of  nations,  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
JJ*^J[^^^*  humanity, — all  these  circHimstances  should  induce  him  to  pay, 
other.         even   to  the  chief  of  a  petty  state,  the  respect  due  to  the 
fetation  which  he  fills.    The  weakest  state  is  composed  of  men 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful :  and  our  duties  are  the  same 
towards  all  those  who  do  not  depend  on  us. 

But  this  precept  of  the  law  of  nature  does  not  extend  be* 
yond  what   is  essential   to  the  respect  which   independent 
nations  owe  to  each  other,  or  that  conduct,  in  a  word,  which 
shows  that  we  acknowledge  a  state  or  its  chief  to  be  truly 
independent  and  sovereign,   and   consequently  entitled   to 
every  thing  due  to  the  quality  of  sovereignty.     But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  monarch  being,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  very  important  personage  in  human  society,  it  is 
natural,  that,  in  matters  merely  ceremonial,  and  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  equality  of  'rights  between  nations,  he  should 
[  164  ]  receive  honours  to  which  a  petty  prince  can  have  no  preten- 
sions :  and  the  latter  cannot  refuse  to  pay  the  former  every 
mark  of  respect  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 
548.  How       Every  nation,  every  sovereign,  ought  to  maintain  their 
esovereisn  dignity  (§85)  by  causing  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them; 
ought  to 
maintain  his 

dignity.  *  Catholic  princes  receive  still  from     of  2d  vol.  p.  324.    See,  as  to  the  sea 

n03)  the  pope  titles  that  relate  to  religion,     and  incidents,  antef  125  and   181  in 

Benedict  XIV.  gave  that  of  «  Most    notes;  and  Coorsde  Droit  Public,  torn. 

Faithful"   to  the  king  of  Portugal ;     2,  p.  80  to  84,  and  396  to  406.-~C. 

and  the  condescension  of  other  princes        (103)  The  House  of  Lords  recently, 

connived  at  the  imperative  style  in    rather  facetiously,  maintained  the  dig- 

which  the  bull  is  ooudied. — ^It  is  dated    nity  of  the  king  of  Bpain,  by  declining 

December  23,  1748.  to  give  him  cotUf  oii  the  same  principle 

(102)  Formerly  aU  nations  used  to    that  <mr  king  do«^  not  recover  ooeto, 

observe,  in  the  British  seas,  the  mark    saying,  we  will  not  disparage  the  dig- 

of  honour,  by  lowering  the  flag  or  top-    nity  of  the  king  of  Spain  by  giving 

sail  to  an  English  man  of  war,  called    him  costs.     Hewiat  v.  King  of  Spaki, 

the  duty  of  thejlag.    See  1  Chitty's     on  appeal  from  Chancery  to  House  of 

Commercial  Law,  102 ;  and  see  end     Lords,  1  Dow  Rep.  New  Series,  177. 
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iind,  especially,  they  ought  not  to  Buffer  that  dignity  to  he   book  h. 
impaired.     If,  then,  there  are  titles  and  honours,  which,  by  chap,  m. 
constant  custom,  belong  to  a  prince,  he  may  insist  upon 
them ;  and  he  ought  to  do  it  on  occasions  where  his  glory  is 
concerned. 

But  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  neglect  or  the  omis- 
sion of  what  the  established  usage  requires,  and  positive  acts 
of  disrespect  and  insult.  The  prince  may  complain  of  an 
instance  of  neglect,  and,  if  it  be  not  repaired,  may  consider 
it  as  an  indication  of  ill-will :  he  has  a  right- to  demand,  even 
by  force  of  arms,  the  reparation  of  an  insult.  The  czar  Peter 
the  First,  in  his  manifesto  against  Sweden,  complained  that 
the  cannon  had  not  been  fired  on  his  passing  at  Riga.  He 
might  think  it  strange  that  they  did  not  pay  him  tlus  mark 
of  respect,  and  he  might  complain  of  it ;  but,  to  have  made 
this  the  subject  of  a  war,  must  have  indicated  a  preposterous 
prodigality  of  human  blood. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THE  KIOHT  TO  SECURITY,  ANI>  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SOVE-    chap,  iv. 
RBIGNTY  AND  INDEPENDENCE   OF  NATIONS.  (104) 

IN  vain  does  nature  prescribe  to  nations,  as  well  as  to  indi-  §  49.  Right 
viduals,  the  care  of  self-preservation,  and  of  advancing  their  to  wwuiity. 
own  perfection  and  happiness,  if  she  does  not  give  them  a 
right  to  preserve  themselves  from  every  thing  that  might 
render  this  care  ineJBfectual.  This  right  is  nothing  more  than 
a  moral  power  of  acting^  that  is,  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
morally  possible — what  is  proper  and  conformable  to  our 
duties.  We  have,  then,  in  general,  a  right  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  Every  nation,  as 
well  as  every  man,  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  obstructing  her  preservation,  her  perfection, 
and  happiness, — that  is,  to  preserve  herself  from  all  injuries 
(§  18) :  and  this  right  is  a  perfect  one,  since  it  is  given  to 
satisfy  a  natural  and  indispensable  obligation :  for,  when  we 
cannot  use  constraint  in  order  to  cause  our  rights  to  be  re- 
spected, their  effects  are  very  uncertain.  It  is  this  right 
to  preserve  herself  from  all  injury  that  is  called  the  right  to 
%ecurity. 

It  is  safest  to  prevent  the  evil  when  it  can  be  prevented.  §60.  It  pro- 
A  nation  has  a  right  to  resist  an  injurious  attempt,  and  to  ^um*  Ae 
make  use  of  force  and  every  honourable  expedient  against  |^^,^.'*" 


(104)  As  to  the  independence  of     Pnblic.  Pariti,  A.  D.  1630,  torn.  3,  let 
nations,  see  in  general,  Cours  de  Droit    part,  article  ii.  pp.  3  to  15. 
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BOOK  u.  whoBoever  is  actually  engaged  in  opposition  to  her,  and  even 

CHAP.  IV.  to  anticipate  his  machinations,  observing,  however,  not  to 

attack  him  upon  vague  and  uncertain  suspicions,  lest   she 

should  incur  the  imputation  of  becoming  herself  an  unjust 

[  155  ]  aggressor. 

§61.  and         When  the  evil  is  done,  the  same  right  to  security  autho- 

'  thit  of  ob-  rizes  the  offended  party  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  complete 

pmtioir^  reparation,  and  to  employ  force  for  that  purpose,  if  neces- 

**"•     sary. 
§52.  and        Finally,  the  offended  party  have  a  right  to  provide  for 
theriifhtof  their  future  securitv,  and  to  chastise  the  offender,  by  inflict- 
puniahing.   j^^g  ^p^^^  j^  ^  punishment  capable  of  deterring  hiim  thence- 
forward from  similar  aggressions,  and  of  intimidating  those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.     They  may  even,  if 
necessary,  disable  the  aggressor  from  doing  further  injury. 
They  only  make  use  of  their  right,  in  all  these  measures, 
which  they  adopt  with  good  reason :  and  if  evil  thence  results 
to  him  who  has  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such 
steps,  he  must  impute  the  consequences  only  to  his  own  in- 
justice. 
^63.  Right      If,  then,  there  is  anywhere  a  nation  of  a  restless  and  mis- 
of  all  na-     chievous  disposition,  ever  ready  to  injure  others,  to  traverse 
a  miB^^  their  designs,  and  to  excite  domestic  disturbances  in  their 
TouF  people  dominions, — it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  all  the  others  have 
a  right  to  form  a  coalition  in  order  to  repress  and  chastise  that 
nation,  and  to  put  it  for  ever  after  out  of  her  power  to  injure 
them.     Such  would  be  the  just  fruits  of  the  policy  which 
Machiavel  praises  in  Caesar  Borgia.     The  conduct  followed 
by  Philip  II.  king   of  Spain,  was   calculated   to  unite  all 
Europe  against  him ;  and  it  was  from  just  reasons  that  Henry 
the  Great  formed  the  design  of  humbling  a  power  whose 
strength  was  formidable,  and  whose  maxims  were  pernicious. 
The  three  preceding  propositions  are  so  many  principles 
that  furnish  the  various  foundations  for  a  just  war,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  proper  place. 
S  64.  No         It  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  independ- 
nation  haa   ence  of  nations,  that  all  have  a  right  to  be  governed  as  they 
a  right  to    think   proper,  and   that  no  state  has  the  smallest  right  to 
mteriOTe  in  interfere  in  the  government  of  another.     Of  all  the  rights 
moit^'an-  ^^^^  ^*^  belong  to  a  nation,  sovereignty  is,  doubtless,  the 
other  Btote.  most  precious,  and  that  which  other  nations  ought  the  most 
scrupulously  to   respect,  if  they  would  not  do  her  an  in- 
jury. (105) 

The  sovereign  is  he  to  whom  the  nation  has  intrusted  the 
t 

(106)  Nor  haa  a  subject  of  one  state  state  assist  a  revolted  colony,  it  is  joat 

a  light  to  enter  into  any  contract  with,  ground  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  parent 

or  to  assist  the  revolted  colony  of  an-  state.     Thompaon  ▼.  Powletf  2  Simon's 

other  before  the  same  has  been  for-  Rep.  194;  Taylor  v.  Barclay,  id.  213. 


mally  recognised  as  an  independent    jinte,  p.  141,  note  95. 
state  by  its  own  government ;  and  if  a 
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empire  and  the  care  of  the  government :  she  has  invested  him   book  n. 
with  her  rights;  she  alone  is  directly  interested  in  the  manner  chap,  iv. 
in  which  the  conductor  she  has  chosen  makes  nse  of  his  power.  §  55.  one 
It  does  not,  then,  belong  to  any  foreign  power  to  take  cog-  aoyerdgii 
nisance  of  the  adniinistration  of  that  sovereign,  to  set  himself  f?^®H^* 
up  for  a  judge  of  his  conduct,  and  to  oblige  him  to  alter  it.  j^J^  ^fAe 
If  he  loads  his  subjects  with  taxes,  and  if  he  treats  them  with  conduct  of 
severity,  the  nation  alone  is  concerned  in  the  business ;  and  another. 
no  other  is  called  upon  to  oblige  him  to  amend  his  conduct, 
and  follow  more  wbe  and  equitable  maxims.     It  is  the  part 
of  prudence  to  point  out  the  occasions  when  officious  and  ami- 
cable representations  may  be  made  to  him.     The  Spaniards 
violated  all  rules  when  they  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of 
the  Inca  Athualpa.     If  that  pVince  had  violated  the  law  of 
nations  with  respect  to  them,  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  [  156  ] 
punish  him.   But  they  accused  him  of  having  put  some  of  his 
subjects  to  death,  of  having  had  several  wives,  &c. — things, 
for  which  he  was  not  at  all  accountable  to  them ;  and,  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  extravagant  injustice,  they  condemned 
him  by  the  laws  of  Spain."" 

But,  if  the  prince,  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws,  gives  §55.  How 
his  subjects  a  legal  right  to  resist  him, — if  tyranny,  becom-  far  lawful  to 
ing  insupportable,  obliges  the  nation  to  rise  in  their  own  de-  interfere  in 
fence, — every  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  succour  an  op-  Jet^*^^ 
pressed  people  who  implore  their  assistance.     The  English  sovereign 
justly  complained  of  James  11.     The  nobility  and  the  most  and  his  sub- 
distinguished  patriots  having  determined  to  check  him  in  the  J^^- . 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  which  manifestly  tended  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the 
religion  of  the  people,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  United 
Provinces.     The   authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had, 
doubde^,  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  states- 
general  ;  but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  injustice :  for,  when  a  people,  from  good  reasons  take 
up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties.    Whenever,  therefore,  matters  are  carried  so  far  as  to 
produce  a  civil  war,  foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party 
which  appears  to  them  to  have  justice  on  its  side.     He  who 
assists  an  odious  tyrant, — he  who  declares  for  an  unjust  and 
rebellious  people, — violates  his  duty.     But,  when  the  bands 
of  the  political  society  are  broken,  or  at  least  suspended, 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  the  contending  parties 
may  then  be  considered  as  two  distinct  powers ;  and,  since 
they  are  both  equally  independent  of  all  foreign  authority, 
nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.     Either  may  be  in  the 
right ;  and  each  of  those  who  grant  their  assistance  may  ima- 
gine that  he  is  acting  in  support  of  the  better  cause.     It  fol- 

• :^ •  

•  GardllaMO  de  la  Vega. 
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BOOK  n.    lows,  then,  in   virtae  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  (see 
CHAP.  IV.   Prelim.  §  21),  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as  having  an  equal 
right,  and  behave  to  each  other  accordingly  till  the  decision 
of  the  ajBfair. 

Bat  we  ought  not  to  abuse  this  maxim,  and  make  a  handle 
of  it  to  authorize  odious  machinations  against  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  states.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
to  invite  those  subjects  to  revolt  who  actually  pay  obedience 
to  their  sovereign,  though  they  complain  of  his  government. 
The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our  maxims. 
When  the  German  protestants  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
reformed  party  in  France,  the  court  never  attempted  to  treat 
them  otherwise  than  on  the  usual  footing  of  enemies  in  general, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  France  was  at  the  same 
«  time  engaged  in  assisting  the  Netherlands  then  in  arms  against 

Spain,  and  expected  that  her  troops  should  be  considered  in 
no  other  liglit  than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  regular  war.    But  no 
power  ever  fails  to  complain,  as  of  an  atrocious  wrong,  if 
any  one  attempts  by  his  emissaries  to  excite  his  subjects  to 
revolt. 
[  157  ]      As  to  those  monsters  who,  under  the  title  of  sovereigns, 
render  themselves  the  scourges  and  horror  of  the  human  race, 
they  are  savage  beasts,  whom  every  brave  man  may  justly 
exterminate  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     All  antiquity  has 
praised  Hercules  for  delivering  the  world  from  an  Antseas,  a 
Busiris,  and  a  Diomede. 
S  67.  Right     After  having  established  the  position  that  foreign  nations 
of  opposing  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  an  independ- 
m<^^^^'  ^^^  ^***®'  ^^  ^  ^^*  difficult  to  prove  that  the  latter  has  a  right 
eign  powen  ^^  oppose  such  interference.     To  govern  herself  according  to 
intheaffainher  owu  pleasure,  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  independence, 
of  govern-    A  sovereign  state  cannot  be  constrained  in  this  respect,  except 
"'•"^         it  be  from  a  particular  right  which  she  has  herself  given  to 
other  states  by  her  treaties ;  and,  even  if  she  has  given  them 
such  a  right,  yet  it  cannot,  in  an  affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
as  that  of  government,  be  extended  beyond  the  clear  and 
express  terms  of  the  treaties.     In  every  other  case,  a  sove- 
reign has  a  right  to  treat  those  as  enemies  who  attempt  to 
interfere  in  his  domestic  affairs  otherwise  than  by  their  good 
offices. 
5  68.  The        Religion  is  in  every  sense  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
■ame  rights  ^  nation,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  on  which 
to  religion!**^®  government  can  be  employed.     An  mdependent  people 
are  accountable  for  their  religion  to  God  alone ;  in  this  par* 
ticular,  as  in  every  other,  they  have  a  right  to  regulate  their 
conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience, 
and  to  prevent  all  foreign  interference  in  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate  a  nature.*     The  custom,  long  kept  up  in  Christendom, 

*  When,  however,  we  see  a  party     the  religion  we  profess,  and  ai  neigh- 
inflamed  with   deadly  hatred   against    bovtring  prince  persecuting  in  oonse* 
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of  causing  all  the  aiSairs  of  religion  to  be  decided  and  regu-  book  u. 
lated  in  a  general  council,  conld  only  have  been  introduced  _£51LiI:_ 
by  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  submission  of  the  whole 
church  to  the  same  civil  government, — the  Boman  empire. 
When  that  empire  was  overthrown,  and  gave  place  to  many 
independent  kingdoms,  this  custom  was  found  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  government,  to  the  very  idea  of  inde- 
pendent states  and  political  societies.  It  was,  however,  long 
supported  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes  and  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  still 
respected  even  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  states 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion  ojBfered  to  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  an  impartial  council  lawfully  assembled.  At 
present  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  in  matters 
of  religion,  they  are  equally  independent  of  every  power  on 
earth,  as  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government.  The 
general  and  absolute  authority  of  the  pope  and  council  is  [  158  ] 
absurd  in  every  other  system  than  that  of  those  popes  who 
strove  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  single  body,  of  which 
they  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  monarchs.*  But  even 
Cadiolic  sovereigns  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  that  autho- 
rity within  such  limits  as  are  consistent  with  their  supreme 
power :  they  do  not  receive  the  decrees  of  councils  or  the 
popes'  bulls  till  they  have  caused  them  to  be  examined ;  and 
these  ecclesiastical  laws  are  of  no  force  in  their  dominions 
unless  confirmed  by  the  prince.  In  the  first  book  of  this 
work,  Chap.  XU.  we  have  sufficiently  established  the  rights 
of  a  state  in  matters  of  religion;  and  we  introduce  them 
here  again,  only  to  draw  just  consequences  &om  them  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  which  nations  ought  to  observe  towards 
each  other. 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  we  cannot,  in  opposition  to  the  will  §  59.  Nona*. 
of  a  nation,  interfere  in  her  religious  concerns,  without  vio-  ^^^  ^  ^ 
lating  her  rights,  and  doing  her  an  injury.     Much  less  are  ^^^^J^ 
we  allowed  to  employ  force  of  arms  to  obUge  her  to  receive  to  religion, 
a  doctrine  and  a  worship  which  we  consider  as  divine.     What 
right  have  men  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  defenders  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  cause  of  God  ?    He  can,  whenever  he  pleases, 
lead  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  by  more  effectual 
means  than  those  of  violence.     Persecutors  make  no  true  con- 
verts.    The  monstrous  maxim  of  extending  religion  by  the 
sword,  is  a  subversion  of  the  rights  of  mankmd,  and  the  most 

qoenee  the  profeMon  of  that  religion,  nttnie  reqniree  that  I  ahonld  antici* 

it  is  lawful  foma  to  give  aaaiataaoe  to  pate  and  prevent  the  evil  which  may 

the  safieren,— as  it  was  well  remarked  thence  reeolt  to  mjBel£" — ^Le  Yaaaor, 

hf  James  I.  of  England  to  Bouillon  History  of  Louis  XIH. 
the  ambassador  of  Mary  de  Medid,        *    See  aboTe,  §  40,  and  Bodinus's 

<ineen-Tegent  of  Franosy— ^  When  my  Republic,  book  i.  o.  iz,  with  his  quo- 

neighboitn  are  attadLed  in  a  quarrel  tataons,  p.  m.  180* 
in  which  I  am  interested,  the  law  of 
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BOOK  IT.    terrible  scourge  of  nations.    Every  madman  will  fancy  be  is 
CHAP.  TV.  fighting  in  the  ciniBe  of  God,  and  every  aspiring  spirit  will 
use  that  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  his  ambition.     While  Char- 
lemagne was  ravaging  Saxony  with  fire  and  sword,  in  order 
to  plant  Christianity  there,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  were 
ravaging  Asia  and  Africa,  to  establish  the  Koran  in  those 
parts. 
$  60.  Offi-       But  it  is  an  office  of  humanity  to  labour,  by  mild  and  law- 
^^J^^U^    ful  means,  to  persuade  a  nation  to  receive  a  religion  which 
th«w  mat-   ^®  believe  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  true  and  salutanr.     Mis- 
ten,  sionaries  may  be  sent  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  this  care  is 
Muiioiuip     altogether  comformable  to  the  attention  which  every  nation 
"M.           owes  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  others.     But  it  must 
be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  doing  an  injury  to  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign,  the  missionaries  ougnt  to  abstain  from 
preaching  clandestinely,  or  without  his  permission,  a  new  doc- 
trine to  Us  people.     He  may  refuse  to  accept  their  proffered 
services ;  and,  if  he  orders  them  to  leave  his  dominions,  they 
ought  to  obey.     They  should  have  a  very  express  order  from 
the  King  of  kings,  before  they  can  lawfully  disobey  a  sove- 
reign who  commands  according. to  the  extent  of  his  power; 
and  the  prince  who  is  not  convinced  of  that  extraordinary 
order  of  the  Deity,  will  do  no  more  than  exert  his  lawful 
rights,  in  punishing  a  missionary  for  disobedience.     But, 
what  if  the  nation,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  are 
desirous  of  retaining  the  missionary,  and  following  his  doc- 
[  169  ]  trine  ?    In  a  former  part  of  the  work  (Book  I.  §§  128—136), 
we  have  established  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the 
citizens ;  and  thither  we  refer  for  an  answer  to  this  question. 
§61.  Cir-       This  is  a  very  delicate  subject ;  and  we  cannot  authorize 
^^^JJPJ^"  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  without  endan- 
gering the  tranquillity  of  all  nations,  and  even  exposing  those 
who  are  engaged  in  making  converts  to  act  inconsistently 
with  their  duty,  at  the  very  tmie  they  imagine  they  are  accom- 
plishing the  most  meritorious  work.     For,  it  is  certainly  per- 
forming a  very  bad  office  to  a  nation,  and  doing  her  an  essen- 
tial injury,  to  spread  a  false  and  dangerous  religion  among 
the  inhabitants.    Now,  there  is  no  person  who  does  not  be- 
lieve his  own  religion  to  be  the  only  true  and  safe  one.     Re- 
commend, kindle  in  all  hearts,  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  missiona- 
ries, and  you  will  see  Europe  inundated  with  Lamas,  Bonzes, 
and  Dervises,  while  monks  of  all  kinds  will  overrun  Asia  and 
Africa.     Protestant  ministers  will  crowd  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
in  defiance  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the  Jesuits  will  spread 
themselves  among  the  Protestants  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
into  the  pale  of  the  church.     Let  the  Catholics  reproach  the 
Protestants  as  much  as  they  please  with  their  lukewarmness, 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  the  law  of  nations.     True  zeal  applies  itself  to 
the  task  of  making  a  holy  religion  flourish  in  the  countries 
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wbere  it  is  received,  and  of  rendering  it  aseM  to  the  man-  Boex  it. 
ners  of  the  people  and  to  the  state :  and,  without  forestalling  oha>.it. 
the  dispositions  of  Providence,  it  can  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment at  home,  until  an  invitation  come  from  foreign  nations, 
or  a  very  evident  commission  he  ^ven  from  heaven,  to 
preach  that  religion  abroad.  Finally,  let  us  add,  that,  before 
we  can  lawfully  undertake  to  preach  a  particular  religion  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  ourselves  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  most  serious  examination. — 
"  What !  can  Christians  doubt  of  their  religion  ?" — The  Mo- 
hammedan entertains  no  doubt  of  his.  Be  ever  ready  to 
impart  your  knowledge, — simply  and  sincerely  expose  the 
principles  of  your  belief  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  hearing 
you :  instruct  them,  convince  them  by  evidence,  but  seek  not 
to  hurry  them  away  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient charge  on  each  of  us,  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  con- 
science.— -Thus,  neither  will  the  light  of  knowledge  be  refused 
to  any  who  wish  to  receive  it,  nor  will  a  turbulent  zeal  disturb 
thepeace  of  nations. 

When  a  religion  is  persecuted  in  one  country,  foreign  na-  §  68.  What 
tions  who  profess  it  may  intercede  for  their  brethren :  but » "o^wwign 
this  is  all  tney  can  lawfully  do,  unless  the  persecution  be  car-  ™*y  ^^J? 
ried  to  an  intolerable  excess :  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  case  those  who 
of  manifest  tyranny,  in  opposition  to  which  all  nations  are  profiMs  his 
allowed  to  assist  an  unhappy  people  (§  66).     A  regard  to  religion  in 
their  own  safety  may  also  authorize  them  to  undertake  the  JSJ?*' 
defence  of  the  persecuted  sufferers.     A  king  of  France  re- 
plied to  the  ambassadors  who  solicited  him  to  sufier  his  sub-  < 
jects  of  the  reformed  religion  to  live  in  peace,  ^Hhat  he  was 
master  in  his  own  kingdom."     But  the  Protestant  sovereigns, 
who  saw  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics  obstinately  [  160  ] 
bent  on  their  destruction,  were  so  far  masters  on  their  side 
as  to  be  at  liberty  to  sive  assistance  to  a  body  of  men  who 
might  strengthen  their  party,  and  help  them  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
All  distinctions  of  states  and  nations  are  to  be  disregarded, 
when  there  is  question  of  forming  a  coalition  against  a  set 
of  madmen  who  would  exterminate  all  those  that  do  not  im- 
plicitly receive  their  doctrines. 
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BOOK'  U« 
CHAP.  ▼. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  THB  0BSBBVA50B  OF  JUSTIOB  BETWBBN  NATIONS.. 

§  63.    Ne-      JusTiCB'is  tbe  bafiis  of  all  society,  the  sure  bond  of  all 
^*^y®^^*eommerce.     Human  society,  far  from  being  an  intercourse 
ofjurtioiUi  ^^  assistance  and  good  offices,  would  be  no  longer  any  thing 
human  «>-  but  a  Tast  sceuc  of  robbery,  if  no  respect  were  paid  to  this 
dety.         yirtue,  which  secures  to  every  one  his  own.     It  is  still  more 
necessary  between  nations  than  between  indiriduah ;  because 
injustice  produces  more  dreadful  consequences  in  the  quarrels 
of  these  powerful  bodies  politic,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  redress.     The  obligation  imposed  on  all  men  to  be  just 
is  easOy  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature.     We  here  take 
that  obligation  for  granted  (as  being  sufficiently  known),  and 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  it  is  not  only  indispen- 
sably binding  on  nations  (Prelim.  §  5),  bnt  even  still  more 
sacred  with  respect  to  them,  from  the  importance  of  its  con- 
sequences. 
S  64.  Obti-      All  nations  are  therefore  under  a  strict  obligation  to  culti- 
gratioo  of  aO  yate  justice  towards  each  other,  to  observe  it  scrupulously, 
^J{^^    and  carefully  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that  may  violate  it. 
and  obMTve  ^^^  ought  to  render  to  the  others  what  belongs  to  them,  to 
justice.        respect  tneir  rights,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  them.* 
§  66.  Right     From  this  indispensable  obligation  which  nature  imposes 
of  rafiuing  on  nations,  as  well  as  from  those  obligations  which  each  na- 
^•^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  herself,  results  the  right  of  every  state  not  to 
^  suffer  any  of  her  rights  to  be  taken  away,  or  any  thing  which 

lawfullv  belongs  to  her :  for,  in  opposing  this,  she  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  all  her  duties ;  and  therein  consists  the  right 

[  161  ]  (§  49)- 

f'66.   nitt     This  right  is  a  perfect  one, — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  accompar 
jjs^  •     nied  with  the  right  of  using  force  in  order  to  assert  it.     In 
^'^***  ®'***  vain  would  nature  give  us  a  right  to  refuse  submitting  to  in- 
justice,— ^in  vain  would  she  oblige  others  to  be  just  m  their 
dealings  with  us,  if  we  could  not  lawfully  make  use  of  force, 

*  Might  not  this  duty  be  extended  be  executed  on  requiflition  made  by  those 
to  the  execution  of  lentenoea  paesed  in  parUaments.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
other  countries  according  to  the  necea-  the  tribunals  of  this  country  act  in  the 
saiy  and  usual  forms  1 — On  this  subject  same  manner  with  respect  to  sentences 
M.  Van  Beuningin  wrote  as  follows  to  passed  in  Holland ;  and,  if  they  do  not, 
M.  De  Witt,  Oct  16,  1666 :  «  By  what  an  agreement  might  be  made,  that 
the  courts  of  Holland  have  deareed  in  the  sentences  passed  on  either  side  against 
a£Eair  of  one  Koningh,  of  Rotterdam,  I  subjects  of  the  other  state  shall  only 
see  they  suppose  that  eveiy  judgment  take  effect  on  such  property  as  the  con- 
pronounced  by  the  pariiaments  of  demned  party  is  found  to  possess  in 
France  against  the  inhabitants  of  Hoi-  the  state  where  the  sentence  has  been 
land  injudido  conlradktono^  ought  to  given.'' 
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when  they  refused  to  discharge  this  duty.  The  rast  would  book  u. 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  avarice  and  injosticey  and  all  tneir  rights  ^^^-  ^' 
wonid  soon  become  useless. 

Frbm  the  foregoing  right  arise,  as  distinct  branches,  first,  $  67.  Itpro- 
the  right  of  a  just  defence,  which  belongs  to  every  nation, —  ducMi.The 
or  the  right  of  making  use  of  force  against  whoever  attacks  ^^ 
her  and  her  rights.     This  is  the  foundation  of  defensive  war.  *^*** 

Secondly,  the  right  to  obtain  justice  by  force,  if  we  cannot  §  ®®-  *•  T**® 
obtain  it  otherwise,  or  to  pursue  our  right  by  force  of  arms.  ^1^^^^"^* 
This  is  the  foundation  of  offensive  war.  justice. 

An  intentional  act  of  injustice  is  undoubtedly  an  iniury.  §  69.  The 
We  have,  then,  a  right  to  punish  it,  as  we  have  shown  above,  right  of  pun- 
in  speaking  of  injuries  in  general  (§  62).     The  right  of  refiis-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
ing  to  suffer  injustice  is  a  branch  of  the  right  to  securitv. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust  what  we  have  said  above  (§  63)  §  70.  Right 
of  a  mischievous  nation.     If  there  were  a  people  who  made  ^f  "^  ^ 
open  profession  of  trampling  justice  under  foot, — ^who  d^J|^^2^ 
Bpised  and  violated  the  rights  of  others  whenever  they  found  openly  de- 
an opportunity, — ^the  interest  of  human  society  would  author-  tpiaesjiw- 
ize  all  the  other  nations  to  form  a  confederacy  in  order  to  hum-  ti<^ 
ble  and  chastise  the  delinquents.    We  do  not  here  forget  the 
maxim  established  in  our  Preliminaries,  that  it  does  not  be-    • 
long  to  nations  to  usurp  the  power  of  being  judges  of  each 
other.      In  particular  cases,  where  there  is  room  for  the 
smallest  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  parties 
may  have  some  right :  and  the  injustice  of  the  party  that  has 
committed  the  injury  may  proceed  from  error,  and  not  from 
a  general  contempt  of  justice.     But  if,  by  her  constant  max- 
ims, and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct,  a  nation  evidently 
proves  herself  to  be  actuated  by  that  mischievous  disposition, 
— ^if  she  regards  no  right  as  sacred, — ^the  safety  of  the  human 
race  requires  that  she  should  be  repressed.     To  form  and  sup- 
port an  imjust  pretension,  is  only  doing  an  injury  to  the  party 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  that  pretension ;  but,  to  de- 
spise justice  in  general,  is  doing  an  injury  to  all  nations. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OP   THE   CONCBEN   A  NATION  MAY  HAVB  IN  THB  ACTIONS   OF   chap,  tl 
HER  CITIZBNS. 

Wb  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  what  are  the  com-  S  7i.   Th« 
inon  duties  of  nations  towards  each  other, — ^how  they  ought  *°||Tf^^ 
mutually  to  respect  each  other,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injury  JJ*^  ^"" 
a.nd  all  offence, — and  how  justice  and  equitv  ought  to  reign  injuries  of 
between  them  in  their  whole  conduct.     But  hitherto  we  have  the  itate, 
only  considered  the  actions  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  of  the  "***  ^  ^^ 
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BOOK  II.   state,  of  the  Bovereign.    Private  perBons  who  are  membem 

OHAP.  Ti.   of  one  nation,  may  offend  and  ill-treat  the  citizens  of  another, 

tMt  the  citi-  and  may  injure  a  foreign  sovereign : — ^it  remains  for  us  to 

^r^ao  1  ®^**^^®  ^^^^  share  a  state  may  have  in  the  actions  of  her 

L  1^^  J  citizens,  and  what  are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereigns 

•  in  this  respect. 

Whoever  offends  the  state,  injures  its  rights,  disturbs  its 
tranquillity,  or  does  it  a  prejudice  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
declares  himself  its  enemy,  and  exposes  himself  to  be  justly 
punished  for  it.     Whoever  uses  a  citizen  ill,  indirectly  offends 
the  state,  which  is  bound  to  protect  this  citizen ;  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  latter  should  avenge  his  wrongs,  punish  the 
aggressor,  and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  full  repara- 
tion ;  since  otherwise  the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  gireat 
end  of  the  civil  association,  which  is,  safety. 
S  7%.  He         But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  ought 
ought  not  to  not  to  suffer  the  citizens  to  do  an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  an- 
•u?«jtato   ^*^®^  state,  much  less  to  offend  that  state  itself:  and  this,  not 
offend  other  ^^7  because  no  sovereign  ought  to  permit  those  who  are 
nations  or    under  his  command  to  violate  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
theirdti-     ture,  which  forbids  all  injuries, — ^but  also  because  nations 
ought  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all 
offence,  from  *all  injury,  from  all  wrong, — ^in  a  word,  from 
every  thing  that  may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.     If  a  sove- 
reign, who  might  keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice 
and  peace,  suffers  them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation  either  in 
its  body  or  its  members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation 
than  if  he  injured  it  himself.     In  short,  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  that  of  human  society,  requires  this  attention  from 
every  sovereign.     If  you  let  loose  the  reins  to  your  subjects 
against  foreign  nations,  these  will  behave  in  the  same  manner 
to  you ;  and,  instead  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  nature 
has  established  between  all  men,  we  shall  see  nothing  but  one 
vast  and  dreadful  scene  of  plunder  between  nation  and  nation. 
§  73.  The        However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  regulated  state, 
■ctfl  of  indip  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  absolute  sovereign,  to  model  at 
notto*b^  his  pleasure  all  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine 
imputed  to  ^I^^i^^  0^  every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it  would 
the  nation,  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  every  fault 
committed  by  the  citizens.     We  ought  not,  then,  to  say,  in 
general,  that  we  have  received  an  injury  from  a  nation  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
§  74.  nnlen     But,  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies  the  act 
it  approvee  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  public  concern ;  and  the 
or  raiifiea     injured  party  is  to  consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of 
^"^         the  injury,  of  which  the  citizen  was  perhaps  only  the  instru- 
$76.  Con-  ment. 

^^^J^j*?  K  the  offended  state  has  in  her  power  the  individual  who 
the  oISbxJIa  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  iAJory,  she  may  without  scruple  bring  him  to 
party.        justice  and  punish  him.     If  he  has  escaped  and  returned  to 
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his  own  conntry,  she  ought  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have  book  n. 
justice  done  in  the  case.  ohap.  n. 

And,  since  the  latter  ought  not  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  r  163  i 
molest  the  subjects  of  other  states,  or  to  do  them  an  injury,  fie.  Duty 
much  less  to  give  open,  audacious  offence  to  foreign  powers,  ^^  ^^  ^- 
he  ought  to  compel  the  transgressor  to  make  reparation  for  ^^^T^*  "** 
the  damage  or  injury,  if  possible,  or  to  inflict  on  him  an  ex- 
emplary punishment ;  or,  finally,  according  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  offended  state, 
to  be  there  brought  to  justice.  This  is  pretty  generally  ob- 
served with  respect  to  great  crimes,  which  are  equally  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  safety  of  all  nations.  Assassins,  incen- 
diaries, and  robbers,  are  seized  everywhere,  at  the  desire  of 
the  sovereign  in  whose  territories  the  crime  was  committed, 
and  are  delivered  up  to  his  justice.  The  matter  is  carried 
still  farther  in  states  that  are  more  closely  connected  by  friend- 
ship and  good  neighbourhood.  Even  in  cases  of  ordinary 
trangressions,  which  are  only  subjects  of  civil  prosecution, 
either  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  damages,  or  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  slight  civil  punishment,  the  subjects  of  two  neigh- 
bouring states  are  reciprocally  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  are  accused  of  having 
failed  in  their  duty.  Upon  a  requisition  of  that  magistrate, 
called  Letters  Rogatory,  they  are  summoned  in  due  form  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  obliged  to  appear.  An  admirable 
institution,  by  means  of  which  many  neighbouring  states  live 
together  in  peace,  and  seem  to  form  only  one  republic !  This 
is  in  force  throughout  all  Switzerland.  As  soon  as  the  Let- 
ters Rogatory  are  issued  in  form,  the  superior  of  the  accused 
is  bound  to  enforce  them.  It  belongs  not  to  him  to  examine 
whether  the  accusation  be  true  or  false :  he  is  to  presume  on 
the  justice  of  his  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  any  doubts  on  his 
own  part  to  impair  an  institution  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  states. 
However,  if  by  constant  experience  he  should  find  that  his 
subjects  are  oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  magistrates  who 
summon  them  before  their  tribunius,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
right  in  him  to  reflect  on  the  protection  due  to  his  people, 
and  to  refuse  the  rogatories  till  satisfaction  were  given  for  the 
abuses  committed,  and  proper  steps  taken  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  them.  But,  in  such  case,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
allege  his  reasons,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view. 

The  sovereign  who  refuses  to  cause  reparation  to  be  made  §  rr.  If  he 
for  the  damage  done  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  offender,  f^^^^' 
or,  finally,  to  deliver  him  up,  renders  himself  in  some  mea-  ^'  * 
sure  an  accomplice  m  the  injury,  and  becomes  responsible  p^r^  in  th« 
for  it.     But,  if  he  delivers  up  either  the  property  of  the  feuit  and 
offender,  as  an  indemnification,  in  cases  that  will  admit  of  oflbnoe. 
pecuniary  compensation — or  his  person,  in  order  that  he  may 
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BOOK  n.   suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime,  the  offended  party 
CHAP.  Ti,  has  no  furtner  demand  on  him.     King  Demetrius,  having  de- 
[  164  ]  liyered  to  the  Romans  those  vrho  had  Killed  their  ambassador, 
the  senate  sent  them  back,  resolying  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  punishing  that  crime,  by  avenging  it  on  the 
king  himself,  or  on  his  dominions.*    if  this  was  really  the 
case,  and  if  the  king  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  the  Ro- 
man ambassador,  the  conduct  of  the  senate  was  highly  unjust, 
and  only  worthy  of  men  who  sought  but  a  pretext  to  cover 
their  ambitious  enterprises. 
othwttwTin     ^i^*Uy?  there  is  another  case  where  the  nation  in  general 
which  the    ^  g^^^^y  of  the  crimes  of  its  members.     That  is,  when,  by 
nation  is      its  manners,  and  by  the  maxims  of  its  government,  it  accus- 
giiiltyofthetoms  and  authorizes  its  citizens  indiscriminately  to  plunder 
thedtb^u.  *^^  maltreat  foreigners,  to  make  inroads  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  Ac.     Thus,  the  nation  of  the  Usbecks  is  guilty 
of  all  the  robberies  committed  by  the  individuals  of  which  it 
is  composed.     The  princes  whose  subjects  are  robbed  and 
massacred,  and  whose  lands  are  infested  by  those  robbers,  may 
justly  level  their  vengeance  against  the  nation  at  large.  (106) 
Nay,  more ;  all  nations  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a  league 
against  such  a  people,  to  repress  them,  and  to  treat  them 
as  the  common  enemies  of  the  human  race.     The  Christian 
nations  would  be  no  less  justifiable  in  forming  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  states  of  Barbary,  in  order  to  destroy 
those  haunts  of  pirates,  with  whom  the  love  of  plunder,  or 
the  fear  of  just  punishment,  is  the  only  rule  of  peace  and 
war.    But  these  piratical  adventurers  are  wise  enough  to  re- 
spect those  who  are  most  able  to  chastise  them ;  and  the  na- 
tions that  are  able  to  keep  the  avenues  of  a  rich  branch  of 
commerce  open  for  themselves,  are  not  sorry  to  see  them  shut 
against  others. 


CHAP.  VII. 

CHAP,  vn.  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DOMAIN  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

S  79.  Gene-  'V^e  have  explained,  in  Chap.  XVIII.  Book  L,  how  a  na- 
Se^mata.  *^^^  ts^^es  possession  of  a  country,  and  at  the  same  time  gains 
*  possession  of  the  domain  and  government  therof.  That  coun- 
try, with  every  thing  included  in  it,  becomes  the  property  of 
the  nation  in  genersS.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  effects 
of  this  property,  with  respect  to  other  nations.  The  full  do- 
main is  necessarily  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right ;  for,  if  I 

*  See  Poljbius,  quoted  by  Barbey-        (106)  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
rac,  in  his  notes  on  Grotius,  book  iii.    French  nation  so  reoenUy  took  posses- 


diap.  xxiv.  §  vii.  aion  of  Algien^-^. 
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lutve  a  full  rigbt  to  dispose  of  a  thing  aa  I  please,  it  thenoe   ^^'^  "• 
follows  that  others  have  no  right  to  it  at  all,  since,  if  they  ^"^^'  ^"' 
had  any,  I  could  not  freely  dispose  of  it.     The  private  domain 
of  the  citizens  may  be  limited  and  restrained  in  several  ways 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  it  always  is  so  by  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the  general  domain  of  the  na- 
tion is  fuU  and  absolute,  since  there  exists  no  authority  upon 
earth  by  which  it  can  be  limited :  it  therefore  excludes  all 
right  on  the  part  of  foreigners.     And,  as  the  rights  of  a  nation 
ought  to  be  respected  by  all  others  (§  64),  none  can  form  any  [  165  ] 
pretensions  to  the  country  which  belongs  to  that  nation,  nor 
ought  to  dispose  of  it  without  her  consent,  any  more  than  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  country. 

The  domain  of  the  nation  extends  to  every  thing  she  pos-  S  80.  Whtt 
sesses  by  a  just  title :  it  comprehends  her  ancient  and  original  ^  *^?!"P1!*" 
possessions,  and  all  her  acquisitions  made  by  means  which  are  ^^  domain 
just  in  themselves,  or  admitted  as  such  among  nations, — con- (^  a  nation, 
cessions,  purchases,  conquests  made  in  the  regular  war,  &c. 
And  by  her  possessions  we  ought  not  only  to  understand  her 
territories,  but  all  the  rights  she  enjoys. 

Even  the  property  of  the  individuals  is,  in  the  aggregate,  §  si.   The 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  nation,  with  respect  P™P^y  ^^ 
to  other  states.     It,  in  some  sort,  really  belongs  to  her,  irom  j,^^^!^ 
the  right  she  has  over  the  property  of  her  citizens,  because  perty  of  the 
it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  her  riches,  and  aug-  nation,  with 
ments  her  power.     She  is  interested  in  that  property  by  her  J~P**  ^ 
obligation  to  protect  all  her  members.     In  short,  it  cannot  be  ^J^^f*  "*" 
otherwise,  since  nations  act  and  treat  together  as  bodies  in 
their  quality  of  political  societies,  and  are  considered  as  so 
many  moral  persons.     All  those  who  .form  a  society,  a  nation 
being  considered  by  foreign  nations  as  constituting  only  one 
whole,  one  single  person, — all  their  wealth  together  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  wealth  of  that  same  person.     And  this  is 
so  true,  that  each  political  society  may,  if  it  pleases,  establish 
within  itself  a  community  of  goods,  as  Campanella  did  in  his 
republic  of  the  sun.     Others  will  not  inquire  what  it  does  in 
this  respect:  its  domestic  regulations  make  no  change  in  its 
rights  with  respect  to  foreigners  nor  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  consider  the  aggregate  of  its  property,  in  what 
way  soever  it  is  possessed. 

JBfy  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  principle,  if  one  na-  §  82.  a  con- 
tion  has  a  right  to  any  part  of  the  property  of  another,  she  ■•?««««•  ®f 
has  an  indiscriminate  right  to  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  ^"  P""^' 
the  latter  nation  until  the  debt  be  discharged.     This  maxim 
is  of  great  use,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shown.  ^  g3,  O^n. 

The  general  domain  of  th^  nation  over  the  lands  she  inhabits  nection  of 
is   naturally  connected  with  the  empire ;  for,  in  establishing  the  domain 
herself  in  a  vacant  country,  the  nation  certainly  does  not  in-  ^^J[*J^j^ 
tend  to  {Possess  it  in  subjection  to  any  other  power :  and,  can  the  wve- 
we  suppose  an  independent  nation  not  vested  with  the  absolute  reigrntv, 
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BOOK  u.  oonmiand  in  her  domestic  concernB  ?  Thus,  we  have  already 
J2f£iI5i  observed  (Book  I,  $  205),  that,  in  taking  possession  of  a 
oonntrj,  the  nation  is  presumed  to  take  possession  of  its 
government  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  here  proceed  further, 
and  show  the  natural  connection  of  these  two  rights  in  an  in- 
dependent nation.  How  could  she  govern  herself  at  her  own 
pleasure  in  the  country  she  inhabits,  if  she  cannot  truly  and 
absolutely  dispose  of  it  ?  And  how  could  she  have  the  full 
and  absolute  domain  of  a  place  where  she  has  not  the  command  ? 
Another's  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  it  comprehends,  must 
deprive  her  of  the  free  disposal  of  that  place.  Add  to  this 
[  188  ]  theeminentdomain  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  sovereignty 
(Book  I,  §  244),  and  you  will  the  better  perceive  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  the  domain  and  the  sovereignt; 
of  the  nation.  And,  accordingly,  what  is  called  the  hig 
domain^  which  is  nothing  but  the  domain  of  the  body  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  sovereign  who  represents  it,  is  everywhere 
considered  as  inseparable  from  the  sovereignty.  The  useful 
domain,  or  the  domain  confined  to  the  rights  that  may  belong 
to  an  individual  in  the  state,  may  be  separated  from  the 
sovereignty :  and  nothing  prevents  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
longing to  a  nation  in  places  that  are  not  under  her  juris- 
diction. Thus,  many  sovereigns  have  fiefs,  and  other  pos- 
sessions, in  the  territories  of  another  prince :  in  these  case^ 
they  possess  them  in  the  manner  of  private  individuals. 
S  84.  Jufb-  The  sovereignty  united  to  the  domain  establishes  the  ju- 
^  "^  risdiction  of  the  nation  in  her  territories,  or  the  country  that 
belongs  to  her.  It  is  her  province,  or  that  of  her  sovereign, 
to  exercise  justice  in  all  the  places  under  her  jurisdiction,  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  differences 
that  arise  in  the  country. 

Other  nations  ought  to  respect  this  right.  And,  as  the 
administration  of  justice  necessarily  requires  that  every  de- 
finitive sentence,  regularly  pronounced,  be  esteemed  just,  and 
executed  as  such, — when  once  a  cause  in  which  foreigners  are 
interested  has  been  decided  in  form,\the  sovereign  of  the  de- 
fendants cannot  hear  their  complaints.  To  undertake  to  ex- 
amine the  justice  of  a  definitive  sentence  is  an  attack  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  him  who  has  passed  it.  The  prince,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  causes  of  his  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  and  grant  them  his  protection,  excepting  in  cases 
where  justice  is  refused,  or  palpable  and  evident  injustice 
done,  or  rules  and  forms  openly  violated,  or,  finally,  an  odious 
distinction  made,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects,  or  of  fo* 
reiraers  in  general.  The  British  court  established  this  maxim, 
wiw  great  strength  of  evidence,  on  occasion  of  the  Prussian 
yesseli  seized  and  declared  lawful  prizes  during  the  last  war.* 

*  See  the  report  made  to  the  King  Murray.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  oa 
of  Great  Britain  by  Sir  George  Lee,    the  law  of  nations. 


Br.  Paul,  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  and  Mr. 
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What  is  here  said  has  no  relation  to  the  merits  of  that  par* 
ticolar  caose^  since  they  must  depend  on  facts. 

In  consequence  of  these  rights  of  jurisdiction,  the  decisions  §85.  Efiecto 
made  by  the  judge  of  the  place  within  the  extent  of  his  power  ®f  tbe  jum- 
onght  to  be  respected,  and  to  take  effect  even  in  foreign  coun-  g^i^  "* 
tries.     For  instance,  it  belongs  to  the  domestic  judge  to  nomi-  oountriea. 
nate  tutors  and  guardians  for  minors  and  idiots.     The  law  of  (107) 


(107)  This  principle  appears  to  be  now 
settled  by  the  law  and  practice  of  na- 
tions; but,  nerertheless,  subject  to  cer- 
tain general  wholesonie  rules,  essential 
to  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  partial  and  unjust  sentences 
and  decisions.  The  respected  decisions 
which  have  given  rise  to  discussion, 
have  prindpally  been  in  foreign  Courts 
of  Admiralty,  or  Prize  Courts ;  and  the 
law  respecting  them  has  been  better 
settled  by  the  decisions  of  Sir  W.  Scott 
and  Sir  J.  Nichol,  so  universally  re- 
spected, than  at  any  other  period  of  his- 
tory. By  the  long-established  doctrine 
in  England,  and  by  the  more  recent 
general  practice  of  European  nations, 
a  sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is 
essential,  completely  to  transfer  the 
legal  interest  in  property  captured  as 
prize,  {per  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Flad 
Oyettj  1  Rob.  Rep.  1 15).  And,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  legal  prize-court  to  pro- 
nounce a  binding  sentence,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  certain  requisites  are  es- 
sentiaL  The  celebrated  report  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  signed  by 
him  and  other  very  eminent  personages 
as  Uieir  opinion,  contains  much  of  the 
law  of  nations  upon  the  subject.  (See 
Postle.  Universal  Diet,  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  article  SUetioy  4th  ed. ;  and 
1  CoL  Jurid.  133;  and  see  Lindo  v. 
Bodauy^  2  Doug.  613,  and  Le  Caux  v. 
Eden,  id.  694.)  One  rule  was  there 
laid  down,  that  the  condemnation  must 
have  been  pronounced  by  a  court  be-- 
longing  to  the  bdligerent  country.  (See 
id.,  and  Havelock  v.  Rockwood,  Atche- 
oon's  Rep.  7  dc  8 ;  8  Term  Rep.  288 ; 
1  Col.  Jurid.  130.)  Secondly,  the  court 
mnat  have,  at  the  time  it  pronounced 
eentence  of  condemnation,  actually  uU 
in  the  country  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
not  within  the  dominions  of  any  foreign 
prince,  whether  neutral  or  an  ally ;  for, 
otherwise,  a  captor  might  have  innu- 
merable seats  of  war,  and  elude  the 
fair  chance  of  recaption  whilst  the 
vessel  or  property  was  in  progress 
towards  a  proper  condemning  port 


(Haiododle  v.  Rockwood,  Atcheson's  Rep. 
8  A,  49;  ThB  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep. 
115,  8  Term  Rep.  270,  in  notes.) 
Thirdly,  the  ship,  or  other  property 
condemned  as  prize,  must,  at  the  time 
of  condemnation,  in  general,  be  actually 
in  the  country  where  the  sentence  was 
pronounced. — Per  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  Tht 
Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  where  sea 
some  exceptions ;  and  see  also  ifaoe/odb 
V.  Rockwood,  Atch.  Rep.  49 ;  {JoBy  v. 
The  Nqttune,  2  Pet  Adm.  Dec  346; 
Findlay  v.  The  William^  I  Pet.  Adm. 
Dec.  12.}  See  other  cases  in  1  Har- 
rison's Index,  pp.  687  to  689. 

By  the  marine  law  of  England,  as 
practised  in  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, it  was  formerly  held  that  there 
was  no  change  of  property  in  case  of 
recaption,  so  as  to  bar  the  original 
owner  in  favour  of  a  vendee  or  recaptor, 
until  there  had  been  a  tentence  of  con- 
demnation  (2  Burr.  696 ;  lindo  v.  Rod- 
ney 4r  another,  2  Douglas,  616 ;  1  Rob. 
Rep.  139) ;  and  now  by  statutes  13  Gep. 

2,  c  4,  s.  18,  and  29  Geo.  2,  c.  34,  s. 
24,  in  case  of  recapture,  the  jta  pottli- 
minii  is  extended,  and  continues  fi>r 
ever,  upon  payment  of  certain  salvage, 
which  is  regulated  and  fixed  by  33  Geo. 

3,  c.  66,  8.  42.  (See  2  Burr.  696, 
1209,  dtc)  And,  when  the  private 
property  of  an  allied  tooereign  is  recap- 
tured trom  the  enemy,  it  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  him  free  from  salvage,  or  even 
expense — {jHexatukr,  2  Dodson's  Rep. 
37).  With  respect  to  the  effect  in 
England  of  foreign  judgments,  decrees, 
and  sentences,  the  present  general  rule 
is,  that,  if  they  were  decided  in  a  fo- 
reign court,  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
they  shall  be  admitted  as  primA  facie 
valid  and  binding  on  the  parties  in  all 
other  countries,  but  not  conclueioely  to. 
(See  the  cases  referred  to  in  note  (a) 
to  Novelli  V.  Ros8j  2  Bam.  dc  Adolph. 
765 ;  and  see  Frankland  v.  M^Gutty, 
Knapp's  Rep.  295;  1  Yes.  159; 
2  Strange,  733 ;  2  Bing.  380 ;  3  Bing. 
353;  4  Bam.  &  Cres.  637 ;  Tarleton  v. 
Tarleton,  4  Maule  6l  Sel.  20 ;  Kennedy 
V.  Cattilie,  2  Swanst  325) ;  {Calhown 
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nations,  which  has  an  eye  to  the  common  advantage  and  the 
good  harmony  of  nations,  requires,  therefore,  that  sach  nomi- 
nation of  a  tutor  or  guardian  be  valid,  and  acknowledged  in 
all  countries  where  the  pupil  may  have  any  concerns.     Use 


V.  FUxtmumtj  1  Bin.  Rep.  S98;  Cal- 
hnaUi  V.  Oraey,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep. 
S19.}  And  it  wm  held,  that  a  deene 
of  the  sale  of  a  ahip  made  in  an  Ame- 
rican court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
pending  war  with  this  country,  was  to 
be  receiTed  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  England  aa  legally  operative.  {The 
ExperimerUi,  2   Doda.   Rep.   46,  47); 

i  Thirty,  &c.  v.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191}. 
0,  a  marnage,  estabtiahed  by  the  aen- 
tence  of  a  foreign  court  having  proper 
jurifldiction,  has  even  been  considered 
aa  conclusive  by  the  law  of  nations 
(Boach  V.  GeoHin,  1  Yes.  sen.  159); 
{Story,  Oonf.  Laws,  p.  103,  ed.  1834} ; 
and  it  was  laid  down  by  De  Grey,  C.  J. 
that  the  judgmnU  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  directly  upon  a  point, 
Ib,  as  a  jtUa,  a  bar,  or,  as  rmdence,  eon- 
dmiee,  between  the  same  parties  upon 
the  same  matter  directly  in  question 
in  another  court  (See  Duehat  of  King- 
jton'j  case,  20  Howell's  Sute  Trials, 
638;  and  see  Bui.  N.  Pri.244;  PhiUqn 
V.  HufHiery  2  Hen.  Bla.  402,  per  Eyre, 
C.  J. ;  and  see,  as  to  that  point,  1  Phil- 
lipps  on  Evid.  part  ii.  c.  2  and  3,  {vol. 
4,  Am.  ed.  1839,  New  York,  pages 
866  to  915};  and  Staride  on  Evid. 
part  u.  §§  67, 68 ;  Franklandyr,M'Git$ty, 
1  Knapp's  Rep.  274;  Buchanan  v. 
Bucker,  I  Campb.  63,  180,  n.,  9  East, 
192,  8.  C;  Sadler  v.  Bobim,  id.  280, 
253;  Caoan  v.  Stewart,  1  Stark.  Rep. 
525 ;  and  see  1  Chitty's  Com.  L.  61  to 
65.)  But  such  foreign  decision  is  not 
conebaive  like  the  judgment  of  a  court 
of  record  in  England ;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  recover  a  judgment  or  sen- 
tence in  France  for  money  due  to  him, 
the  debt  must  be  considered  here  in 
England  as  only  a  simple  contract  debt, 
and  the  statute  of  limitations  will  run 
upon  it  (Dupleix  v.  De  Boven,  2  Yem. 
540) :  and  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
Kummaiy  jurisdiction  in  France  can- 
not be  pleaded  to  a  bill  in  Chancery  in 
England  for  the  same  matter  (Ckige  v. 
Bulkdey,  3  Atk.  215);  and  it  should 
seem,  that  even  a  recovery  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  a  bond  in  a  foreign  country 
is  no  bar  to  an  action  here  on  the 
ftame  bond.  (Fo9ter  v.  Vattall^  3  Atk. 
589,  decided  upon  an  Irish  bond  and 
judgment  before  the  Union.)  It  is  true 
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that  there  are  cases  which  seem  to 
decide  that  such  foreign  judgments  sub 
conclusive,   (^ee  Neidandy,  Horweman, 

1  Yem.  21.)    In  a  late  case  the  Yice- 

Chancellor  held  that  the  grounds  of  a 
foreign  judgment  cannot  be  reviewed 
in  the  courts  of  this  country,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  bill  for  a  discovery  and  a 
commission  to  examine  witnesses  in 
Antigua,  in  aid  of  the  parties'  defence 
to  an  action  brought  on  the  judgment  in 
this  country,  was  demurrable.  {Martin 
V.  NichdU,  3  Simon's  Rep.  458,  cited 
by  Parke,  J.,  in  Betptat  v.  M'Carthy^ 

2  Bam.  dc  Adol.  954 ;  see  also  Kennedy 
V.  CauiKs,  2  Swans.  326.)  But  that 
doctrine  is  not  sustainable,  and,  there- 
fore, upon  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
justice  at  Demerara,  such  decree  being 
for  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due 
on  foreign  judgments,  was  reversed,  on 
the  ground  that  such  court  of  justice 
had  erroneously  determined  that  thoee 
judgments  were  conclusive  when  they 
were  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
debt,  and  it  was  competent  to  the  ori- 
ginal defendant  to  show  that  the  judg- 
ment had  been  improperly  obtained. 
{FranJdand  v.  M*  Gusty  and  Others, 
Knapp's  Rep.  274.)  If,  therefore,  a 
foreign  judgment  appear  upon  the  face 
of  it  to  have  proceeded,  either  wholly 
in  the  defendant's  absence,  and  with- 
out his  having  had  any  opportunity  of 
knowing  of  the  proceeding,  and  defend- 
ing it,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  against 
justice ;  or  if  the  decision  has  manifestly 
proceeded  upon  false  prenuses,  or  in- 
adequate reasons,  or  upon  a  mistake  of 
local  or  foreign  law,  and  which  ought  to 
have  occasioned  a  different  decision 
{NovelH  V.  Boss,  2  Bam.  A,  Adol.  757) ; 
or,  even  if  either  of  those  objections  be 
shown  by  extrinsic  evidence  (Frankland 
V.  M'Gutty,  Knapp's  Rep.  274  to  310; 
temhle,  overruling  the  contrary  decision 
in  Martin  v.  NuxlU,  3  Simon's  Rep. 
458,  and  2  Swans.  326) ;  then,  it  seems 
now  to  be  clearly  settled,  at  least  in 
England,  that  the  foreign  decision  will 
not  be  binding  or  valid — (id.  ibid,) 
Thus,  it  was  recently  held,  that,  where 
the  French  courts  had  in  their  decrees, 
&n  the  face  of  them,  mistaken  the  law 
of  England  as  to  the  effect  of  a  cancel- 
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was  made  of  this  maxim  in  the  year  1672,  eyen  with  respect    book  ii 
to  a  sovereign.     The  abb^  D' Orleans,  sovereign  prince  of  chap,  vn. 
Nenfchatel,  in  Switzerland,  being  incapable  of  managing  his  [  167  ] 
own  affairs,  the  king  of  France  appointed,  as  his  guardian, 
his  mother,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Longueville.     The  duch* 
ess  of  Nemours,  sister  to  that  prince,  laid  claim  to  the  guar- 
dianship for  the  principality  of  Neufchatel :  but  the  title  of 
the  duchess  of  Longueville  was  acknowledged  by  the  three 
estates  of  the  country.     Her  counsel  rested  her  cause  on  the 


lalioii  of  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  mis- 
take, and  had,  on  that  ground,  and  con- 
trarfto  the  English  law,  adjudged  that 
the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff, 
was  discharged  from  liability  by  such 
cancellation,  when,  according  to  the 
English  law,  they  remained  liable,  it 
was  held,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  England,  that  the  defendant  was 
still  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  plaintiff  for 
the  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bills 
were  given,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cree. {Nooelli  V.  RoMti,  2  Bam.  6c  Adolp. 
757.)  And,  upon  appeal  to  the  Privy- 
Council,  a  decree  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tice of  Bemerara,  for  a  sum  of  money 
<)ue  upon  three  foreign  judgments  in 
St  Vincent's,  was  reversed,  on  the 
ground  that  those  judgments  had  been 
improperly  obtained.  {Frankland  v. 
M'G^uty,  Knapp's  Rep.  274.)  So,  if  it 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings, 
or  otherwise,  that  the  defendant  in  the 
foreign  court  was  absent  from  the 
country  belbre  the  suit  was  commenced, 
the  judgment  against  him  may  be 
deemed  invalid.  {Buchanan  v.  Rudeer, 
1  Campb.  63,  9  East  Rep.  192 ;  Caoan 
V.  Stewart,  1  Stark.  Rep.  626 ;  Frank- 
land  ▼.  M*Gusty,  Knapp's  Rep.  304.) 
But,  to  render  a  foreign  judgment  void, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  was  given, 
or  to  reason  and  justice,  it  must  be 
shown  clearly  and  unequivocally  to  be 
so.  {Becquet  v.  McCarthy,  3  Bam.  dc 
Adolp.  961.)  But,  if  the  error  do  not 
appear  upon  the  fiice  of  the  proceeding 
and  the  party  complaining  of  the  judg- 
ment himself  was  misled,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  instead  of  pro- 
testing against  it,  he  is  too  late  to  com- 
plain upon  an  appeal  against  it.  (Mac- 
cOUttery,  Macalhster,  4  Wilson  6c  Shaw, 
143,  147.)  And  where  the  law  of  a 
British  colony  required,  that,  on  a  suit 
instztnted  against  an  absent  party,  the 
process  should  be  served  upon  the 
King's  Attorney-General  in  the  colony, 
but  it  was  not  expresslv  provided  that 


the  Attomey-General  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  absent  party;  it  was 
held,  that  such  law  was  not  so  con- 
trary to  national  justice  as  to  render 
void  a  judgment  obtained  against  a 
party  who  had  resided  vrithin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  at  the  tune  when 
the  cause  of  action  accraed,  but  had 
withdrawn  himself  before  the  proceed- 
ings were  commenced.  (Ibid. ;  Dougla* 
V.  Forreat,  4  Bing.  686 ;  1  Moore  6l 
Pay.  663.)  So,  homing,  in  Scotland 
(though  tiie  party  was  absent),  was 
held  legal,  where  the  defendant  had 
been  domiciled  in  that  country,  and 
had  left  property  there.  (Douglat  v. 
Forrett,) 

In  England,  the  judgment  of  an 
English  court  of  record,  however  in- 
ferior, is  conclusive,  until  reversed  by 
writ  of  error  (1  Doug.  5),  and  even 
English  judgements  of  inferior  courts, 
not  of  record,  are  to  some  purposes 
conclusive,  unless  it  appear  upon  the 
fe,ce  of  the  proceedings  to  have  been  un- 
fairly Obtained  (2  Burr.  1009 ;  2  Bing. 
216).  But  the  judgment  of  an  infe- 
rior court  may  be  controverted,  when 
it  appears  that  the  proceedings  have 
been  bad  in  law,  as,  where  a  summons 
and  attachment,  which  ought  to  have 
been  succeteiDe  proceedings,  in  default 
of  appearance  to  the  former,  were  is- 
sued against  the  defendant  at  the  same 
time,  and  returnable  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  which  the  defendant  never  ap- 
peared (3  Bam.  dc  Gres.  772 ;  6  Dowl. 
dc  Ryl.  719,  S.  G.) ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  may 
be  avoided,  by  proof  that  the  cause  of 
action  did  not  arise  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court.  (Willes,  36  n.;  2  Bing. 
213.) 

With  respect  to  the  proof  of  foreign 
judgmentt  and  decrees  in  England,  it  has 
been  decided,  that  an  exemplification 
of  a  sentence  in  Holland  under  the 
common  seal  of  the  States,  may  be  read 
in  evidence  in  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
Anon,  9  Mod.  56. 
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BOOK  n.  eireamBtsnoe  of  her  having  been  nominated  guardian  by  the 
CHAP.  Yu.  domestic  judge.*  This  was  a  very  wrong  application  of  a  just 
principle :  for,  the  prince's  domestic  residence  could  be  no 
where  but  in  his  state :  and  it  was  only  by  the  decree  of  the 
three  estates,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  choose  a  guardian  for 
their  sovereign,  that  the  authority  of  the  duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  became  firm  and  lawful  at  Neufchatel. 
Wills  and       In  the  same  manner  the  validity  of  a  teitamentj  (108)  as 


*  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  dudieaa 
of  Longoeville,  1673. 

(108)  See  po$t  Book  IL  ch.  YIIL 
§  103,  p.  173,  and  §  111,  p.  175. 

It  is  now  settled  in  Great  Britain 
that  a  will  is  to  bo  oonstraed,  inter- 
preted, and  given  effect  to,  accoiding  to 
the  law  of  the  country  where  it  looi 
made  and  when  the  tesUUcr  had  kit  dotm" 
cUe,  and  every  court  in  every  country 
is  bound  to  construe  it  accordingly. 
(TrvUer  v.  TnUer,  8  Wilson  &  Shaw, 
Rep.  on  Appeal  Cases,  407,  414,— in 
House  of  Lords,  appeal  from  Scotland.) 
And,  therefore,  where  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, domiciled  in  India,  but  who  pos- 
sessed heritable  bonds  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  personal  property  thftre,  and, 
also,  in  India,  having  executed  a  vnll  in 
ItutiOf  ineffectual  to  convey  Scotch  heri- 
tage; and  a  question  having  arisen 
whether  his  heir-at-law  (who  claimed 
the  heritable  bonds  as  heir)  was  also 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  movable  pro- 
perty, as  legatee  under  the  will — it  was 
held  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Eng- 
land (affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below),  that  the  construction  of 
the  will,  as  to  whether  it  expressed  an 
intention  to  pass  the  Scotch  heritable 
bonds,  and  the  legal  consequences  of 
that  construction,  tmut  be  deterrmned  by 
the  law  of  the  land  where  it  toot  made;  and 
where  the  tettcUor  had  kit  domicile,  namely 
India,  that  it,  by  the  law  of  England; 
and  this  although  the  will  was  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  inquiry  in  the  courts 
of  Scotknd ;  for,  these  courts  also  are 
bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  will  wot  made, 
(Id.  ibid.  414.)  «  A  will  must  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  law  of  the  ooun- 
tzy  where  it  is  made,  and  where  the 
party  making  the  will  has  his  domicile. 
There  are  certain  rules  of  construction 
adopted  in  the  courts,  and  the  expres- 
sions which  are  made  use  of  in  a  will, 
and  the  language  of  a  will,  have  fre- 
quently r^erence  to  those  rules  of  con- 
struction ;  and  it  would  be  productive, 
therefore,  of  the  most  mischievous  con- 
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sequences,  and  in  many  instances  da- 
feat  the  intention  of  the  testator,  if 
those  rules  were  to  be  altogether  disre- 
garded, and  the  judges  of  a  foreign 
court  (which  it  may  be  considered,  in 
relation  to  the  will),  without  referenoe 
.  to  that  knowledge  which  it  is  desirabLe 
to  obtain  of  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  the  will  was  made,  were  to  in- 
terpret the  will  according  to  their  own 
rules  of  construction.  That  would  also 
be  productive  of  another  inconvenienca, 
namely,  that  the  will  might  have  a  con- 
struction put  upon  it  in  the  English 
courts  different  from  that  which  might 
be  put  upon  it  in  the  foreign  country. 
It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords,  that  them 
is  no  solid  ground  for  the  objection; 
but  that,  where  a  will  is  executed  in  a 
foreign  country  by  a  person  having  his 
domicile  in  that  country,  with  respect 
to  that  person's  property,  the  will  mast 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  made ;  it  must, 
if  it  comes  into  question,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding, have  the  same  interpretation 
put  upon  it  as  would  be  put  upon  it  in 
any  tribunal  of  the  country  where  it 
was  made." — Per  Lord  Chancellor. 

But,  where  a  will  was  made  by  a 
native  of  Sootland^  domiciled  in  England, 
and  having  perM>nal  property  only  there, 
and  who  went  for  a  short  time  to  Soot^ 
land,  and  there  executed  his  will  in  the 
Scotch  form,  and  registered  it  there, 
and  afterwards  died  in  England,  it  was 
held  that  such  will  must  be  construed 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  {J»- 
etnUher  v.  ChcUmen,  2  Simons,  1).  It 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  in  some 
cases,  as  respects  personalty,  the  domi' 
die  of  the  testator  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  than  the  precise  place  of  signing 
the  will  (id.  ibid.,  sed  quere). 

A  will  made  in  Jamaica  devising 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  an  estate 
there,  passes  slaves,  mules,  cattle,  and 
machinery,  (3  Simons,  398,  Luikington 
v.  Sewell,  1  Simons,  436,  S.  P.),  though 
a  devise  of  a  form  in  England  would 
not  pass  fozming  utensUs.    {Stewart  v. 
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to  its  form,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  domestic  judge,  whose  book  n 
sentence  delivered  in  form  ought  to  be  everywhere  acknow-  chap,  vii, 
ledged.  But,  without  affecting  the  validity  of  the  testament 
itself,  the  bequests  contained  in  it  may  be  disputed  before  the 
judge  of  the  place  where  the  effects  are  situated,  because  those 
effects  can  only  be  disposed  of  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Thus,  the  abb^  D'Orl&ns  above  mentioned  having 
appointed  the  prince  of  Conti  his  universal  legatee, — the 
three  estates  of  Neufchatel,  without  waiting  till  the  parlia- 
ment-of  Paris  should  pronounce  their  decision  on  the  question 
of  two  contradictory  wills  made  by  the  abb^  D'Orl^ans,  gave 
the  investiture  of  the  principality  to  the  duchess  of  Nemours, 
— declaring  that  the  sovereignty  was  unalienable.  •  Besides, 
it  might  have  been  said  on  this  occasion  also,  that  the  domestic 
residence  of  the  prince  could  be  nowhere  but  in  the  state. 

As  every  thing  included  in  the  country  belongs  to  the§s«.  De^rt 
nation, — and,  as  none  but  the  nation,  or  the  person  on  whom  ™^  nncul- 
she  has  devolved  her  right,  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  those  ^^^ 
things  (§  79), — ^if  she  has  left  uncultivated  and  desert  places 
in  the  country,  no  person  whatever  has  a  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  them  without  her  consent.  Though  she  does  not 
make  actual  use  of  them,  those  places  still  belong  to  h^r ;  she 
has  an  interest  in  preserving  them  for  future  use,  and  is  not 
accountable  to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  she  makes 
use  of  her  property.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  recollect 
here  what  we  have  observed  above  (Book  I.  §  81).  No  nation 
can  lawfully  appropriate  to  herself  a  too  disproportionate  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  reduce  other  nations  to  want  subsistence, 
and  a  place  of  abode.  A  German  chief,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
said  to  the  Romans,  ^^As  heaven  belongs  to  the  gods,  so  the 
earth  is  given  to  the  human  race ;  and  desert  countries  are 
common  to  all,"* — giving  those  proud  conquerors  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  no  right  to  reserve  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  country  which  they  left  desert.  The  Romans  t  168  ] 
had  laid  waste  a  chain  of  country  along  the  Rhine,  to  cover 
their  provinces  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The 
German's  remonstrance  would  have  had  a  good  foundation, 
had  the  Rontans  pretended  to  keep  without  reason  a  vast 
country  which  was  of  no  use  to  them :  but  those  lands  which 
they  would  not  suffer  to  be  inhabited,  serving  as  a  rampart 
against  foreign  nations,  were  of  considerable  use  to  the  empire. 

When  there  is  not  this  singular  circumstance,  it  is  equally  §  87.  Dutj 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  to  the  particular  ^Jj*^"^!, 

. regpect. 

Muryai^  11  ye8.S57.)     8o,  if  a  Dutch-  (Anon.  9  Mod.  66,  and  see  Bofvoomom 

tnan  be  poflBesaed  of  real  estate  in  Hoi-  v.  Beece^  Pre.  Ch.  677.)     A  will  of 

land,  and  personal  estate  in  England,  property  entirely  abroad  may  be  proved 

and  devise  his  real  estate  to  A.,  and  there,    (/outlay  v.  Sealey,  1  Yem.  397.) 

Ilia  personal  to  B.,  the  personal  shall  *  Sicat  ooBlum  diis,  ita  terras  generi 

be   first  applied  to  pay  debts  in  Hoi-  mortalium  datas;  qusque  vacua,  eos 

Land,  though  real  estate  is  liable  there,  publicas  esse.— Tacit. 
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BOOK  IT.    advantage  of  the  state,  to  give  those  desert  tracts  to  foreign- 
^HAp.  vir.  ^^g  ^j^^  ^^^  willing  to  clear  the  land  and  to  render  it  valuable. 
The  beneficence  of  the  state  thus  turns  to  her  own  advantage; 
she  acquires  new  subjects,  and  augments  her  riches  and  power. 
This  is  the  practice  in  America ;  and,  by  this  wise  method, 
the  English  have  carried  their  settlements  in  the  new  world 
to  a  degree  of  power  which  has  considerably  increased  that 
of  the  nation.     Thus,  also,  the  king  of  Prussia  endeavourB  to 
re-people  his  states  laid  waste  by  the  calamities  of  former  wars. 
{  88.  Right     The  nation  that  possesses  a  country  is  at  liberty  to  leave 
of  pomesa-   jj^  ^j^g  primitive  state  of  communion  certain  things  that  have 
thf  Aftve"no  *^  y®*  ^^  owner,  or  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  right  of 
owner.        posscssiug  thoso   things,  as  well  as  every  other  advantage 
which  that  country  is  capable  of  affording.     And,  as  such  a 
right  is  of  use,  it  is,  in  case  of  doubt,  presumed  that  the  nation 
has  reserved  it  to  herself.     It  belongs  to  her,  then,  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners,  unless  her  Taws  expressly  declare 
otherwise ;  as  those  of  the  Romans,  which  left  wild  beasts, 
fish,  &c.,  in  the  primitive  state  of  communion.     No  foreigner, 
therefore,  has  a  natural  right  to  hunt  or  fish  in  the  terri- 
tories of  a  state,  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  treasure  foimd 
there,  &c. 
{ 80.  Rights     There  exists  no  reason  why  a  nation,  or  a  soyereign,  if  aa- 
grantod  to    thorized  by  the  laws,  may  not  grant  various  privileges  in  their 
Mother  Mr-  territories  to  another  nation,  or  to  foreigners  in  general,  since 
every  one  may  dispose  of  his  own  property  as  he  thinks  fit. 
Thus,  several  sovereigns  in  the  Indies  have  granted  to  the 
trading  nations  of  Europe  the  privilege  of  having  factories, 
ports,  and  even  fortresses  and  garrisons  in  certain  places 
within  their  dominions.     We  may  in  the  same  manner  grant 
the  right  of  fishing  in  a  river,  or  pn  the  coast,  that  of  hunting 
in  the  forests,  &c.,  and,  when  once  these  rights  have  been 
yalidly  ceded,  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  him 
who  has  acquired  them,  and  ought  to  be  respected  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  former  possessions. 
{  90.   It  if       Whoever  agrees  that  robbery  is  a  crime,  and  that  we  are 
w^'^dri*'  ^^*  allowed  to  take  forcible  possession  of  our  neighbour's 
a  naUon  outP''^P®^^>  ^^  acknowledge,  without  any  other  proof,  that  no 
of  a  country  nation  has  a  right  to  expel  another  people  from  the  country 
which  it  In-  they  inhabit,  in  order  to  settle  in  it  herself.     Notwithstanding 
hahits,        ^jj^  extreme  inequality  of  climates  and  soils,  eyery  people 
ought  to  be  contented  with  that  which  has  fallen  to  their  share. 
[  169  ]  Will  the  conductors  of  nations  despise  a  rule  that  constitntes 
all  their  safety  in  civil  society  7     Let  this  sacred  rule  be  en- 
tirely forgotten,  and  the  peasant  will  quit  his  thatched  cottage 
to  invade  the  palaces  of  the  great,  or  the  delightful  possessions 
of  the  rich.     The  ancient  Helvetians,  discontented  with  their 
native  soil,  burned  all  their  habitations,  and  commenced  their 
march,  in  order  to  establish  themselves,  sword  in  hand,  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  southern  Oaul.     But  they  received  a  tenible 
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lemon  from  a  cenqueror  of  superior  abilities  to  themselvee,  booi^  n. 
and  who  paid  still  leas  regard  to  the  laws  of  justice.  Cassfir  ^'^'''  ^"' 
defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  own  country. 
Their  posterity,  however,  more  wise  than  they,  confine  their 
views  to  the  preservation  of  the  lands  and  the  independence 
they  b^ve  received  from  nature:  they  live  contented,  and  the 
labour  of  free  hands  counterbalances  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 

There  are  conquerors,  who,  aspiring  after  nothing  more  {91,  nor  to 
than  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  oftheir  dominions,  with- extend  by 
out  expelling  the  inhabitants  from  a  country,  content  them-™'*'?*®  ?*• 
sejves  with  subduing  them; — a  violence  less  barbarous,  but ^^i^/ 
not  less  wjust :  while  they  spare  the  property  of  individuals, 
they  seize  all  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sovereien. 

Since  the  least  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  another  j  92.   The 
is  an  act  of  ipjugtice, — ^in  order  to  avoid  the  commission  of  Umito  of 
any  such  act,  ai^d  to  prevent  every  subject  of  discord,  every  **"!*^'^*! 
occasion  of  quarrel,  the  limits  of  territories  ought  to  be  niarked^^,^ 
out  with  clearness  and  precision.     If  those  who  drew  up  the  setued. 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  bestowed  on  so  important  a  subject  all 
the  attention  it  deserved,  we  should  not  see  France  and  Eng- 
land in  arms,  in  order  to  decide  by  a  bloody  war  what  are  to 
be  the  bounoaries  of  their  possessions  in  iunerica.    But  the 
makers  of  treaties  often  designedly  leave  in  theip  some  obscu- 
rity, some  uncertainty,  in  order  to  reserve  for  their  nation  a 
pretext  for  a  rupture : — an  unworthy  artifice  in  a  transaction 
wherein  good  faith  alone  ought  to  preside  I     We  have  also 
seen  commissioners  endeavouring  to  overreach  or  corrupt  those 
of  a  neighbouring  state,  in  order  to  gain  for  their  master  an 
unjust  acquisition  of  a  few  leagues  of  territory.     How  can 
princes  or  ministers  stoop  to  dirty  tricks  that  would  dishonour 
a  private  man  ? 

We  should  not  only  refrain  from  usurping  the  territory  of  ;  93.  Vioia. 
others ;  we  should  also  respect,  and  abstain  from  every  act  ^^^  ^^  ^'- 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  soveremi :  for,  a  foreign  nation  ^^^^' 
can  claim  no  right  in  it  (§  79).     We  cannot,  then,  without 
doing  an  injury  P)  a  state,  enter  its  territories  with  force  and 
arms  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  and  take  him  from  thence. 
This  would  at  once  be  a  violation  of  the  safety  of  the  state., 
and  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  empire  or  supreme  authority 
vested  in  the  sovereign.     This  is  what  is  called  a  violation 
of  territory ;  and  among  nations  there  is  nothing  more  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  an  injury  that  ought  to  be  vigorously 
repelled  by  every  state  that  would  not  sufiier  itself  to  be  op- 
pressed.    We  shall  make  use  of  this  principle  in  speaking  of  ^ 
war,  which  gives  occasion  for  many  questions  on  the  rights 
of  territory. 

The  sovereign  may  forbid  the  entrance  of  his  territory  1 94,  Pr<^ 

— hiUtion  to 

(109)  See  ftirther  m  to  the  Bubjeot    A  84»  85;  Marten's  Law  of  Nations,  onter  the 
of  this  section,  1  Chit  Com.  Law,  78    158.  t«rritor7. 

83  w«  257         (10»; 
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BOOK  n.    either  to  foreigners  in  general  or  in  particular  cases,  or  to 
CHAP,  vn.  certain  persons  or  for  certain  particular  purposes,  according  ^ 
as  he  may  think  it  advantageous  to  the  state.     There  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  that  does  not  flow  from  the  rights  of  domain 
and  sovereignty :  every  one  is  obliged  to  pay  respect  to  the 
prohibition ;  and  whoever  dares  to  violate  it,  incurs  the  penalty 
decreed  to  render  it  effectual.  But  the  prohibition  ought  to  be 
known,  as  well  as  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience :  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  it,  ought  to  be  informed  of  it  when  they 
approach  to  enter  the  country.     Formerly  the  Chinese,  fear- 
ing lest  the  intercourse  of  strangers  should  corrupt  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation,  and  impair  the  maxims  of  a  wise  but  sin- 
gular government,  forbade  all  people  entering  the  empire :  a 
prohibition  that  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  justice,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  refuse  human  assistance  to  those  whom 
tempest  or  necessity  obliged  to  approach  their  frontiers.     It 
was  salutary  to  the  nation,  without  violating  the  rights  of  any 
individual,  or  even  the  duties  of  humanity,  which  permits  us, 
in  case  of  competition,  to  prefer  ourselves  to  others. 
}  95.   A         If  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  nations  discover  and  take 
•omitiy  poi-  possession  of  an  island  or  any  other  desert  land  without  an 
***M«i^^     owner,  they  ought  to  agree  between  themselves,  and  make  an 
tfoni  at  the  ©q^^itable  partition ;  but,  if  they  cannot  agree,  each  will  have 
tMB«  time,   the  right  of  empire  and  the  domain  in  the  parts  in  which 

they  &*st  settled. 
;  9S.  A  An  independent  individual,  whether  he  has  been  driven 

country  po^  from  his  couutry,  or  has  legally  quitted  it  of  his  own  accord, 
•M8«i  by  a  ^^j  settle  in  a  country  which  he  finds  without  an  owner,  and 
JJ^     ^'"  there  possess  an  independent  domain.    Whoever  would  after- 
wards make  himself  master  of  the  entire  country,  could  not 
do  it  with  justice  without  respecting  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  this  person.      But,  if  he  himself  finds  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  live  under  his  laws,  he  may 
form  a  new  state  within  the  country  he  has  discovered,  and 
possess  there  both  the  domain  and  the  empire.     But,  if  this 
individual  should  arrogate  to  himself  alone  an  exclusive  ri^ht 
to  a  country,  there  to  reign  monarch  without  subjects,  ms 
•  vain  pretensions  would  be  justly  held  in  contempt : — a  rash 

and  ridiculous  possession  can  produce  no  real  right. 

There  are  also  other  means  by  which  a  private  person  may 
found  a  new  state.      Thus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  some 
Norman  noblemen  founded  t  new  empire  in  Sicily,  after  hav- 
ing wrested  that  island  by  conquest  from  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.     The  custom  of  the  nation  permitted 
the  citizens  to  quit  their  country  in  order  to  seek  their  for- 
tune elsewhere. 
{  97.   Indo-     When  several  independent  families  are  settled  in  a  country, 
pondent  fk-  they  possess  the  free  domain,  but  without  sovereignty,  since 
""^••^»   they  do  not  form  a  political  society.     Nobody  can  seize  the 
«>«ntoy-       empire  of  that  country ;  since  this  would  be  reducing  those 
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fiusulies  to  Bubjection  against  their  will ;  and  no  man  has  a  book  n. 
right  to  command  men  irho  are  bom  free,  unless  they  volon-  ?^^'  '^': 
tarily  submit  to  him. 

K  those  families  hare  fixed  settlements,  the  place  possessed 
by  each  is  the  peculiar  property  of  that  family :  the  rest  of  [  171  ] 
the  country  of  which  they  make  no  use,  beiuff  left  in  the 
primitJYe  state  of  communion,  belongs  to  the  mrst  occupant* 
Whoever  chooses  to  settle  there,  may  lawfully  take  possession 
of  it. 

Families  wandering  in  a  country,  as  the  nations  of  shep- 
herds, and  ran^g  through  it  as  their  wants  require,  possess 
it  in  common :  it  belongs  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  deprive  them  of 
the  tracts  of  country  of  which  they  make  use.  But,  let  us 
here  recollect  what  we  have  said  more  than  once  (Book  L 
§§  81  and  209,  Book  II.  §  69).  The  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica had  no  right  to  appropriate  all  that  vast  continent  to 
themselves ;  and  since  they  were  unable  to  inhabit  the  whole 
of  those  regions,  other  nations  might,  without  injustice,  set- 
tle in  some  parts  of  them,  provided  they  left  the  natives  a 
sufficiency  of  land.  If  the  pastoral  Arabs  would  carefully 
cultivate  the  soil,  a  less  space  might  be  sufficient  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  narrow  their 
boundaries,  unless  she  be  under  an  absolute  want  of  land. 
For,  in  short,  they  possess  their  country ;  they  make  use  of 
it  after  their  manner ;  they  reap  from  it  an  advantage  suit- 
able to  their  manner  of  life,  respecting  which  the^  h^ve  no 
laws  to  receive  from  any  one.  in  a  case  of  pressing  neces- 
sity, I  think  people  might,  without  injustice,  settle  in  a  part 
of  that  country,  on  teaching  the  Arabs  the  means  of  render- 
ing it,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  darth,  sufficient  for  their  own 
wants,  and  those  of  the  new  inhabitants. 

It  may  happen  that  a  nation  is  contented  with  possessing  {  98.   Poi- 
only  certain  places,  or  appropriating  to  itself  certain  rights,  mmIoii  of 
in  a  country  that  has  not  an  owner,  without  being  solicitous  ^^fj^^ 
to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country.     In  th^  case,  c^-orof  omi^ 
other  nation  may  take  possession  of  what  the  first  has  neg- righte,  is  a 
lected ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  allowing  all  the  rights  ▼•cant 
acquired  by  the  first  to  subsist  in  their  full  and  absolute  inde-  ^*>>'^- 
pendence.     In  such  cases,  it  is  proper  that  regulations  should 
be  made  hj  treaty ;  and  this  precaution  is  seldom  neglected 
among  civilised  nations. 
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BHlsa  wMHa  RBsncT  to  ^ORftlGKimS. 

{  99.  Gene.     WS  hA^t  tlr^dy  treated  (Book  I.  §  213)  of  tie  inhabi- 
t!f  oo*dtlot  ^^^9  ^^  persons  who  reside  in  a  country  where  they  are  no* 
the  ^      ciViisenS.    We  «iiall  hetid  treat  only  of  those  foreigners  vho 
ought  to  ob-  pMs  through  of  sojourn  in  a  coontry,  either  on  business,  or 
»erve  to-      tteTely  ss  tfavelleiD.   The  relation  that  subsists  between  them 
wardB  fo-     ^jjj  ^£^  society  in  which  they  now  live — the  objects  of  th«r 
reigners.      j^Qj-neyj  ftnd  of  their  temporary  residence — ^the  duties  of  hu- 
manity— ^the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  tofety  of  the  state 
which  harbours  them — the  rights  of  that  to  which  they  belong 
[172  ]  — ^all  these  principles,  combined  and  applied  according  to 
i^ases  and  circumstances,  serve  to  determine  the  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  observed  towards  them,  and  to  point  out  our  right 
and  our  duty  with  tespect  Iko  them.    But  the  intention  of  this 
chapter  is  teot  so  much  to  show  what  humanity  and  justice 
require  towal*ds  fo^ighet^s,  tSB  to  establish  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations  on  this  sul^ect — ^rules  tending  to  secure  the  rights 
of  all  parties,  and  to  prevent  the  repose  of  nations  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  ^faatrele  of  iiidividtLals. 
{  100.  En.     Smce  the  lord  of  the  territory  may,  whenever  he  thinks 
tering  the    proper,  forbid  its  being  entered  (§  94),  he  has,  no  doubt,  a 
nm^      power  to  annek  what  conditions  he  pleases  to  the  permission 
^     ^  to  enter.     This^  as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  consequence 

(€  the  right  of  domain.  tJan  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
owner  of  t^  territory  otigh{^  in  this  instance,  to  respect  the 
duties  of  humanity  ?  Tkd  case  is  the  same  with  all  rights 
Whatever :  the  proprietor  may  use  them  at  his  discretion ;  and, 
in  So  doing,  he  does  not  injure  any  perscm ;  but,  if  he  would 
be  free  from  guilt,  and  ke^  his  conscience  pure,  he  will  never 
-Otoe  them  but  in  such  manner  as  is  most  conformable  to  his 
dtrtv.  We  speak  here,  in  general,  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  the  lord  of  the  country,  reserving  for  the  following  chapter 
the  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  he  cannot  refuse  an 
entrance  into  his  territoiT ;  and  we  shall  see,  in  Chap.  X.,  how 
his  duty  towards  all  mankind  obliges  him,  on  other  occasions, 
to  allow  a  free  passage  through,  and  a  residence  in  his  stat^. 
If  the  sovereign  annexes  any  particular  cotidition  to  the 
permission  to  enter  his  territories,  he  ought  to  have  measures 
taken  to  make  foreimers  acquainted  with  it,  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  frontier. 

There  are  states,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  into  which  all 
foreigners  are  forbid  to  penetrate  without  an  express  permis- 


rilO)  See  more  folly,  Orotins,  book  2,  chap.  2,  p.  153;  1  Chit.  Com.  L.  86,  87. 
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Bidli ;  bitty  in  Burope^  the  access  is  ererywhere  free  to  every 
person  who  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  state,  except,  in  some 
fonntries,  to  vagabonds  and  outcasts. 

Bat)  even  in  those  countries  which  evely  forei^er  may 
freely  enter,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  allow  hmi  access 
only  upon  this  tacit  condition,  that  he  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
—I  mean  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order,  and 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject  of 
the  state.  The  public  safety,  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  prin<^e,  necessarily  require  tUs  condition;  and  the 
foreigner  tacitly  submits  to  it,  an  soon  as  he  enters  the  conn* 
try,  as  he  cannot  presume  that  he  has  access  upon  any  other 
footing.  The  sovereignty  is  the  right  to  command  in  the 
whole  country;  and  the  laws  are  not  simply  confined  to  xega* 
Isting  the  conduct  of  the  cititens  towards  each  other,  but  iJso 
determine  what  is  to  be  observed  by  all  orders  of  people 
throaghout  the  whole  extent  of  the  state. 

In  virtue  of  this  aubmission,  foreigners  who  commit  faults 
are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
object  of  punishment  is  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  and 
to  maintain  order  and  safety^ 

For  the  same  reason,  disputes  that  may  arise  between  foreign- 
ers, or  between  a  foreigner  and  a  citisen,  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  judge  6f  the  place,  a;nd  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
place.  (Ill;    And,  as  the  dispute  properly  arises  from  the 
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^  tOl.    Fo- 
reignan  are 
rabjeot  to 
the  laws, 


i  102.  and 
punishable 
aooording  to 
the  laws. 

[178] 

{  103.  Who 
is  the  Judge 
of  their  dii- 
patei. 


(Ill)  {In  the  courU  of  the  United 
States  alien  friends  are  entitled  to  claim 
the  same  protection  of  their  rights  as 
citixens.  Taglor  t.  Carpenter,  8  Story's 
Bep.  468.}  Bee  anu,  166,  in  notes,  as 
to  foreign  judgment;  The  doctrine 
here  advanced  by  Vattel  (excepting  as 
regards  land)  is  contrary  to  the  present 
French  Code,  and  many  other  authors. 
Upon  principle,  it  should  seem,  that  if 
a  contract  or  right  be  created  in  one 
eoontry,  and  be  there  by  the  Ux  loci 
subjected  to  oertain  quallfloations,  and 
clothed  with  certain  privileges,  it  ought 
to  be  enforced  if  at  all  as  against  all 
the  original  parties,  precisely  the  same 
in  a  foreign  country  as  it  would  be  in 
that  where  it  was  created;  and  this, 
although  it  be  a  negotiable  security, 
and  the  interest  therein  vested  in  a 
third  pereon  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  because  the'  latter  ought, 
when  he  takes  it,  to  inquire  into  the 
cirGunLstanoes  and  law  which  affected 
it  in  the  place  where  it  was  made. 
And  d  fortiori  it  should  seem  that  if  a 
contract  or  transaction  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  state  regulations  of  a  foreign 
nation  where  it  was  made,  as  in  fraud 
of  its  revenue,  and  such  state  is  in 


amity  with  another  state,  the  courts  of 
the  latter  ought  not  to  give  effect  to 
it  In  neither  case  ought  the  accidental 
removal  of  either  of  the  parties  into  a 
foreign  country,  or  his  prosecuting  his 
remedy  there,  alter  the  substance  of  the 
remedy;  and,  however  inconvenient 
and  diifieult  it  may  be  to  investigale 
and  accurately  ascertain  the  precise 
state  of  foreign  law,  still,  if  courts  wfll 
entertain  Jurisdiction  over  such  eases, 
they  ought  to  administer  the  law  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  transaction  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  It  had  been  liti- 
gated in  the  country  where  created; 
for,  otherwise  the  original  expectations, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  parties  would 
not  be- given  effect  to ;  and  it  would  be 
conceded  that,  more  especially  after  a 
competent  local  court  has  already  de- 
cided upon  the  transaction  {tciihout  tmy 
apparent  injuetiee,)  such  decision  ought 
to  be  conclusive  in  all  other  eonrts  and 
countries. 

These  principles  are  fhlly  acknow- 
ledged and  j^ven  effbct  to  in  the  prs- 
sent  French  Code  and  in  their  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  (See  Pardessus, 
Droit  Commercial,  vol.  1,  p.  456,  4  id. 
196,  205,  209  to  211,  and  220  to  223, 
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refusal  of  the  defendant,  who  maintams  that  he  is  not  bound 
to  perform  what  is  required  of  him,  it  follows,  from  the  same 
principle,  that  every  defendant  ought  to  be  prosecuted  before 
his  own  judge,  who  alone  has  a  right  to  condemn  him,  and 


titles,  **Ih»  OonfiiUde  Legx9latum  rtUuif 
am  ComMtrce  f*  **Ihf  o/ppUec^ion  de  loU 
utrangeret  relativet  d  la  forme  det  octet  ;** 
"De  V  interpretcUion  dee  acteefaUe  enpaye 
eetrangen;"  **De  P  execution  dee  actee 
/cnteenpajfeeeirmtffen/*)  Thna,  in  their 
oourU  it  haa  been  conndered,  thmi, 
if  a  bill  of  exchange  be  made  in  a  fo- 
reign coontry,  defective  aooording  to  the 
French  law,  but  ralid  according  to  the 
foreign  law,  it  must  nerertheloH  be 
given  eifect  to  in  the  French  coortfly 
even  against  a  French  endorser,  "par  ce 
fue  lee  reglee  ew  la  validitS  intrtneeque 
dee  eonveniione,  eont  deriviee  du  droit 
natural,  et  eont  de  toutee  lee  legielatione  /* 
and  in  the  oaae  of  limitations,  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  law  of  prescriptions 
prevailing  in  the  country  where  the 
contract  was  made,  though  different 
fh>m  that  in  France,  most,  in  their 
courts,  be  given  effect  to.  (4  Pardessos, 
323.)  They  admit  the  diffionlty  of  as- 
certaining  correctly  the  foreign  law, 
but  consider  that  difflcolty  as  not  con- 
stituting any  sufficient  grounds  for  re- 
lieving their  courts  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  full  effect  to  the  contract  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  wa«  made.  (4  Pardessus,  246.)  When 
the  foreign  law  differs  from  that  where 
^e  suit  is  depending,  undoubtedly  the 
party  relying  on  the  foreign  law  must 
prove  it.  (Proton  v.  Lacy,  1  Dowl.  A 
RyL  Nl  PrL  Cas.  41,  n.  (a).  As  to  the 
evidence,  see  poet,  note.) 

In  Qreat  Britain  the  same  theory  is 
professed,  and  prevails  to  a  limited 
extent;  but  the  courts  have  so  nar- 
rowedly  applied  it,  that,  as  regards  the 
proeeee  for  the  recovery  of  the  claim, 
and  the  time  when  it  must  be  commenced, 
it  is  a  doctrine  rather  in  name  than  in 
practice,  excepting  in  a  few  instances 
as  regards  foreign  marriages,  and  a  few 
other  eases.  JDalrymple  v.  Ikdrymple, 
Hagg.  Rep.  54;  Lacon  v.  Higgine,  1 
Bowl,  k  ByL  NL  Pri.  Rep.  38;  Eoaeh 
V.  Oarvan,  1  Ves.  159.)  In  theory  it  is 
laid  down,  that  effect  ought  to  be  given 
to  contracts,  and  especially  to  bills  of 
exchange  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  contract  was  made, 
and  in  which  it  was  to  be  performed, 
and  not  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  into  which  either  or  all  may  re- 
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move ;  for,  what  is  not  an  obligation  in 
one  place  cannot,  by  the  laws  of  another 
country,  become  such  in  another  place. 
{The  King  of  Spain  V.  Madtado,  4 
Russ.  Rep.  289 ;  Bwrrowe  t.  Jemino,  2 
Stnu  738;  8eL  Cas.  144»  S.  C. ;  Potter  ▼. 
Brown,  5  East^  130 ;  Chitty  on  Bills,  8th 
edit,  191.) 

And  a  foreign  marriage,  if  celebrated 
aecording  to  the  2esr  loci,  will  bo  valid, 
though  in  a  form  quite  different  to  that 
prescribed  by  English  law. — Lacon  ▼•* 
Higgine,  1  DowL  A  RyL  KL  Pri.  Cas. 
38;  3  Stark.  Rep.  176;  where  see  the 
mode  ot  proving  the  foreign  law.    Am 
to  which    also    see    Hill  v.  JHeardom^ 
Jacob's  Rep.  89,  90 ;  and  as  to  foreign 
marriagee,  in  general,  see  1  Roper  on 
Husband  and  Wife,   333;  Lantaur  t. 
Teeedale,  8  Taunt  830 ;  Smith  v.  IToaB- 
weU,  Hj.  k  Mood.  NL   PrL  Gas.  80; 
1  Carr.  A  Payne,  271,  S.  C;  and  seo 
Butler  T.  Freeman,  AmbL  303.    And 
indeed,  a  marriage  had  In  a  foreign 
country  will  not  be  valid  here  unless  it 
were  so  by  the  lex  loci,    {Butler  v.  Frem- 
man,  AmbL  303.)    And,  where  the  de- 
fendant gave  the  plaintiff,  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  both  were  resident,  a 
bill  .of  exchange  drawn  by  the  defend^ 
ant  upon  a  person  in  England,  which 
bill  was  afterwards  protested  here  for 
non-acceptance,    and     the     defendant 
afterwards,  while  still  abroad,  became 
bankrupt  there,  and  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  by  the  law  of  that 
state,  it  was  held  that  such  certiiicate 
was  a  bar  to  an  action  here  upon  an 
implied  assumpsit  to  pay  the  bill  in 
consequence    of  such    non-acceptanct 
in  England,  because  such  implied  con- 
tract   must   be    considered    as    node 
abroad.    {Potter  v.  Brown,  5  East,  124.) 
So,  in  England,  the  rule  is  recognised, 
that  the  payment  of  a  bill  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  made  payable,  as  best  corres- 
ponding with  Uie  original  intention  of 
the  parties.    (Beawes,  pL  251 ;  Marina, 
102;  Pothi  pL  155;  5  Bam.   A  Ores. 
443;  Chitty  on  Bills,  191.)     So,  the 
English  courts,  in  some  cases,  besidet 
giving  effect  to  the  contract  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  law,  also  give 
effect  to  such  foreign  law  In  some  col- 
lateral   respects,   acknowledging    that 
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compel  him  to  the  performance.  The  Swiss  have  wisely  made 
this  rule  one  of  the  articles  of  their  alKance,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrels  that  might  arise  from  abuses  that  were  for- 
merly too  frequent  in  relation  to  this  subject.     The  defend- 
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otherwise  tho  greatest  injustice  might 
cnsne.  Thus,  in  Fmnoo,  a  protest  for 
non-pajment  is  not  to  be  made  till  the 
daj  after  a  bill  falls  due,  whereas  in 
England  it  must  be  made  upon  the 
very  day;  and  it  cannot  be  donbted 
that  if  the  bill  were  payable  In  France 
the  English  coorts  mu§t  give  effect  to 
the  French  instead  of  the  English  law, 
(4  Pardesstis,  227,  semble.)  So,  where 
a  wife  was  entitled  to  a  share  under 
the  statute  of  distribution,  and  was 
resident  in  Prussia,  and  by  the  laws  of 
which  one  moietj  of  the  effects  of  the 
husband  mast  come  to  her  on  his  death, 
the  court  of  equity  here  did  not,  as 
nsual,  require  him  to  make  any  settle- 
ment npon  his  wife.  {Sawyer  ▼.  Shute, 
1  Anst  63 ;  and  Campbell  v.  Frenck,  3 
Ves.  323.) 

But  as  before  observed,  the  English 
courts  will  not^  as  respects  the  form 
of  the  remedy f  notice  the  foreign  law; 
and  therefore  a  foreigner  may  in  Eng- 
land be  arreeted  for  a  debt,  or  in  equity 
apon  a  writ  of  ne  exettt,  in  respect  of 
which  he  could  not,  according  to  the 
foreign  law,  where  it  was  contracted, 
have   been  imprisoned.      (De  la  Vega 
V.  Vianna,  1  Bam.  A  Adolph.  284;  10 
Bam.    A   Cress.  903;    Flack  y.  Holm, 
1  Jae.  A  Walk.  405.)     So,  though  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Holland,  persons 
jointly  concerned  in  trade  could  not  sue 
as  partners,  they  might  do  so  in  Eng- 
land.    {Shaw  V.  Harvey,  Mood,  ft   M. 
226.)     And,  as  regards  the  time   for 
commencing  suits  on  foreign  contracts, 
the     English   courts,  contrary  to    the 
practice  in  France,  will  only  apply  the 
English  SteUute  of  Limitatioru,  and  will 
not  regard  the  foreign  lex  loci.    {The 
Britiak  Linen  Company  y.  Drummond, 
10   Bam.   k   Cress.   003;    1    Bam.    k 
Adolph.  285,  385;   1  Younge  k  Jerr. 
376;   [Naeh  v.  Tupper,  1  Caines's  Rep. 
402;     Deeottche  v.    Savetier,   3    Johns. 
Cha.  Bep.  190 ;  LeRoy  v.  Crowninehield, 
2  Mason's  Rep.  151;}  alitor  in  France, 
4  Pardessus,  223.)    But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  the  case  of  The  Britiek 
Z,inen  Cumpany  v.  Drummond,  (10  Bam. 
A.  Cress.  903),  the  much  more  distinct 
Fronch  law  in  1  Pardessus,  465,  4  id. 
196,  209  to  211,  220  to  223,  and  285, 
WAS  not  cited,  and  that  Lord  Tenterdea 


doubted  whether  the  decision  in  DeU 
voile  y.  Tke  York  Buildinge  Company 
was  not  the  better  law. 

Again,  in  the  English  courts  there 
is  a  rale  of  narrow  petty  policy  not  to 
protect  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign 
state,  eyen  at  amity  with  this  country, 
but  even  to  encourage  and  give  effect 
to  the  most  dishonourable  practices, 
however  injurious  to  such  independent 
state;  so  that  British  subjects  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  smuggling  transac- 
tions adverse  to  the  interests  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  provided  they  do  not 
prejudice  our  own  revenue.  {Holman  v. 
Johneon,  Cowp.  343) — per  Lord  Mans- 
field, "  no  country  ever  taket  notice  of  tke 
revenue  lawe  of  another,"  (See  all  the 
cases  collected  and  observed  upon  in 
Chitty  on  Bills,  8th  edit  143,  n.  c.) 
And  this  to  such  a  degree  that  a  British 
subject  has  been  allowed  in  the  English 
courts  to  support  an  action  against  a 
purchaser  of  paper  knowingly  made 
by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  forg- 
ing assign&ts  upon  the  same,  to  be 
exported  to  France,  in  order  to  commit 
fhtuds  there  on  other  persons.  {Smith 
y.  Mareonnoy,  2  Peake's  Rep.  81,  ad- 
denda; and  Strongitharm  v.  Lukyn, 
1  Esp.  Rep.  389).  Assuredly  one  state 
is  bound  to  act  towards  another  ks 
neighbours  should  to  each  othbr;  and 
should  it  be  tolerated  that  the  latter 
should  encourage  frauds  of  one  upon 
the  other?  Express  treaties  sometimes 
expressly  provide  against  the  toleration 
of  such  practices.  So,  in  some  eases, 
the  English  courts  wiU  not  only  deny 
effect  to  a  correct  decision  of  a  foreign 
court  upon  the  lex  loci  applicable  to  the 
same  transaction,  but  will  actually  ad- 
judicate to  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  a 
late  case  it  was  held  in  chancery,  that 
a  distinct  holder  might  recover  in  an 
English  court  on  a  bUl  drawn  in  Franco 
on  a  French  stamp,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  not  being  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  French  Code,  another 
holder  had  failed  in  an  action  which  he 
brought  upon  it  in  a  French  court; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  is  reported  to 
have  been  of  opinion,  "  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bills  being  drawn  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  defendant  in  France,  and 
of  the  plaintiff  havmg  received  the  same 
263 
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aiit*8  judge  is  the  judge  of  the  place  where  that  defendant  haa 
hia  Bottlea  abode^  or  the  judge  of  the  place  where  the  defend- 
ant is,  when  any  sudden  difficulty  arises,  provided  it  does 
not  relate  to  an  estate  in  Iftud,  pr  to  a  right  annexed  to  such 


from  the  Frenoh  drawer,  and  of  the  billf 
haring  been  drawn  in  sneh  »  form  in 
France  that  the  holder  coald  not  recoyer 
on  them  in  France,  was  no  objection  to 
hia  reoovering  on  them  in  an  Sngliah 
court"  {Wynne  t.  Jaekum,  2  JLubb, 
S52  i  hot  see  obsenrations  in  Wjfnne  r. 
Cullender,  1  Robs.  283.) 

In  oaies  where  the  foreign  law  and 
role  of  oonatraction  would  prevail,  care 
miut  be  obtaryed  to  eatablish  it,  and 
have  it  atatad  on  the  record,  for  other- 
wise the  oontract  wiU  be  oonatrued  the 
lame  as  an  EogliBh  contract;  and  there- 
fore it  waa  held  that  an  instrament  exe- 
cufaBd  by  foreigners  in  a  foreign  oonntiy, 
as  in  Spain,  most^  on  demurrer,  be 
construed  by  the  same  grammatieal 
rules  as  English  contracts,  and  according 
to  the  obvious  import  of  its  terms,  un- 
less there  be  an  allegation  in  the  biU  in 
equity,  setting  it  forth,  and  that,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  exeouted,  the  true  construction 
of  it  is  different  (  The  King  of  Spain 
and  Others  ▼.  Machado  and  Others,  4 
Buss.  224.) 

Where  an  English  commission  pro- 
cedes  a  Scoteh  sequestration,  all  Scotch 
personal  estate  is  liable  to  the  commis- 
sion, and  not  to  the  sequestration.  {£» 
parte  CricUand,  3  Ves.  A  B.  100 ;  when 
otherwise,  Ex  parte  Qeddee,  1  Glyn  k 
J.  414.) 

Legacy  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
coin,  as  sicca  rupees,  by  a  will  in  In- 
dia, if  paid  by  remittance  to  this  coun- 
try, the  payment  must  be  according  to 
the  current  value  of  the  rupee  in  India, 
without  regard  to  the  exchange  or  the 
expense  of  remittance :  so,  as  to  other 
countries.  (  CoehertU  v.  Barber,  16  Yes. 
4«1.) 

With  respect  to  the  proof  of  foreign 
law,  it  must  in  general  be  established 
as  a  fact,  and  the  court  cannot  take 
notice  of  the  same  judicially.  (jPree- 
moult  V.  Dedire,  I  P.  Wms.  431;  Ex 
parte  Cridland,  3  Yes.  A  B.  99 ;  {  Tal- 
bot V.  Seetnan,  1  Cranch,  1. )  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  prove  it  by  the 
production  of  an  examined  copy;  but 
a  printed  copy  of  the  Cinq  Codes  of 
France,  produced  by  the  French  vice- 
consul  resident  in  London,  purchased 
by  him  at  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Paris, 
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was  received  as  evidence  of  the  law  of 
France,  upon  which  the  Court  in  Eng- 
land would  act  in  deciding  upon  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  in  France  be- 
tween British  subjects.  {Lacon  v.  ffig- 
gine,  1  BowL  A  Ryl.  KL  PrL  Rep.  38; 
8  Stark.  176,  S.  0.)  And  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  same  point  waa  de- 
cided in  Sir  Thomae  Pieton*e  case,  where 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  in- 
Hioting  torture  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain ; 
and  the  attorney-general  of  the  island 
was  examined  as  a  witness,  and  the 
court  allowed  him  to  refer  to  printed 
books  purporting  to  contain  the  law  of 
Spain;  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J., 
expressed  no  doubt  that  such  books  were 
receivable  as  evidence  of  the  law  of 
Spain  and  Trinidad.  (30  Howell's  State 
Trials,  614;  but  see  1  BowL  &  Ryl.  Ni. 
Pri.  Rep.  42,  n.  (a).) 

In  equity,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
foreign  law  must  be  verified  by  the  alB- 
davit  of  a  professional  person  swearing 
positively,  and  not  by  the  affidavit  of 
another  person  not  professionally  ac- 
quainted with  the  law,  and  swearing 
only  to  information  and  belief.  {HiU  v. 
Reardon,  Jacob,  89.)  The  best  evidence 
is  an  affidavit  or  evidence  of  the  foreign 
consul,  or  a  foreign  advocate  of  experi- 
ence,  stating  verbatim  the  terms  of  the 
foreign  ]a.w,  when  it  was  a  written  edict, 
or  in  the  nature  of  our  statute  law. 
{Flock  V.  HoUn,  IJac  A  Walk.  418.) 

As  respects  the  claims  of  a  eovereign 
of  a  foreign  independent  etate  upon  a 
euhjeet  of  Great  Britain,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  stands  in  the  same  situation  as 
a  private  subject  of  such  foreign  state. 
{Oreig  v.  Somerville,  I  Rubs.  A  M.  388, 
case  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  claim.) 
Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  a  foreign 
power  might  legally  apply  to  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  might  obtain  redress, 
as  for  defamation  or  calumny  (6  Russ. 
Mod.  Europe,  20,  ante,  143),  excepting 
that,  in  respect  of  his  dignity,  he,  like 
our  king,  is  not  to  recover  costs  {ante, 
154,  HuUei  V.  King  of  Spain,  I  Dow. 
Rep.  new  ser.  177) ;  and,  if  such  sove- 
reign has  never  been  in  England,  the 
statute  of  limitations  constitutes  no 
bar;  and  in  equity  at  any  distance  of 
time,  however  remote,  whilst  there  is 
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an  estate.    In  this  last  case,  as  property  of  that  kind  is  to   mos  n. 
be  held  acoording  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  situ-  c"^^-  ▼"'« 
sted,  and  as  the  right  of  granting  possession  is  vested  in  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  disputes  rdfating  to  such  property  can 
only  be  decided  in  the  state  on  which  it  depends. 

We  have  ^eady  shown  (§  84)  how  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
natioR  ought  to  be  respected  by  other  sovereigns,  and  in  what 
cases  alone  they  may  interfere  in  the  causes  of  their  subjects 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  sovereign  ought  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  state  { ia4w  Pro. 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare:  as  soon*«^*»  **• 
as  he  admits  them,  he  engages  to  protect  them  as  his  ownJ|^"*'*** 
subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security,  as  far  as  depends 
on  him.    Accordingly,  we  see  that  every  sovereign  who  has 
given  an  asylum  to  a  foreigner,  considers  himself  no  less 
offended  by  an  injury  done  to  the  latter,  than  he  would  be 
by  an  aet  of  violence  committed  on  his  own  subject.     Hospi* 
tality  was  ia  great  hcmour  among  the  ancients,  and  even 
among  barbarous  nations,  such  as  the  Germans.     Those 
savage  nations  who  treated  strangers  ill,  that  Scythian  tribe 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Diana,  "*"  were  universally  held  in  ab- 
horrence ;  attd  Orotius  justly  saysf  that  their  extreme  ferocity 
excluded  them  from  the  great  society  of  mankind.    All  other 
nations  had  a  right  to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  chastise 


From  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  granted  to  { los.  Th«h 
him,  and  the  other  advantages  he  enjoys,  the  foreigner  ought  ^^ntiat. 
not  to  content  himself  with  barely  respecting  the  laws  of  the 


a  fand  is  •omi,  H  wiR  be  decreed  that  OolwmUan  0<nemm€iU  r,  RotKacMld,  I 

the  foreign  lorereiga  sfamllbe  at  liberty,  Simoiu,  94,  id.  06.)    And  ihe  BOTereign 

by  his  ambMnador,  to  go  before  the  of  a  foreign  state  mnit  eitiier  roe  kere 

muter  and  proye  anoh  debt  due  from  in  hia  own  name  or  by  bia  ambaaaador ; 

an  inteatate'a  eatate  as  he  might  be  able,  and  bia  aubjeota,  wben  priyately  inter- 

Uumgh  not  ao  aa  to  prejudice  any  pre-  eated,  mnat  ane  IndiridnaUy  in  their 

ywu  diatribntaon  (id.  ibid,  oaaea  first  namea,  or  in    tiieir    defined   poUtieal 

lUted).  eharacter;  and  aa  ambaaaador  oaanot 

It  has  been  recently  decided,  that  a  aue  in  England  aa  procurator  general 

foreign  aoyereign  baa  a  right  to  aue  in  for  all  or  any  of  the  anbjecta  of  the 

the  Bngfiab  eovrta  m  equity  aa  well  foreign  aoTcreign.    {SpanUh  Awhana- 

*i  at  law.    {HuUett  and  Othera  t.  King  dor  y.  Bingley,  Hob.  113.) 

of  Spain,  1  Bow.  Rep.  new  aer.  169,  By    the    maritime    law    materially 

and  2  Bligfa,  new  aer.  81,  in  the  House  affecting  the  intercourae  of  natlona  with 

of  Lorda,   on    appeal    from  Court  of  eaob    other,  wben  damage    hha  been 

Chancery.)     |The  Constitution  of  the  occaaioned  to  a  abip  by  the  equal  fault 

Tnited  States  giyea  juriadiotion  to  the  of  those  managing    one    abip  aa  the 

eottrta   of   the    United    States    where  other,  as,  by  running  foul  of  eaob  other, 

:  fcreign  states  are  parties.    The  King  the  owner  of  the  damaged  yessel  is  to 

«/  Spain  y.  Oliver,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  receiye  half  the  amount  of  the  damage 

429.}  'auatalned.    (ITay  y.  X«  jVeee,  3  Shaw's 

If  a  foreign  atste  ane  in  chancery,  Rep.  401  to  405.) 

pie  bill   moat    properly  deaeribe   the  *  The    Tauriana.    See    Grotlus   de 

paintii^  so  that  he  may,  if  thought  Jure  Belli  et  Pacia,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xz.  {  zl. 

t^  be  serred  apon  a  cross  bilL    ( The  n.  7. 
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Moc  ff.    oonntry;  lie  ought  to  assist  it  upon  occasion,  and  contribute 
CHAP,  ▼in.  ^  ji^  defence,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  duty  as  citizen 
of  another  state.     We  shall  see  elsewhere  what  he  can  and 
ought  to  do,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  war.     Bat 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  deluding  it  against  pi- 
rates or  robbers,  against  the  ravages  of  an  inundation,  or  the 
[  174  ]  devastations  of  fire.     Can  he  pretend  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  state,  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  advantages 
that  it  affords,  and  yet  make  no  exertion  for  its  defence,  but 
remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
citizens  are  exposed  ? 
1 106.   To       He  cannot,  indeed,  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  have 
whftt  bur-     Qniy  1^  relation  to  the  quality  of  dtizens ;  but  he  ought  to 
araii^«Dt  '*^''  ^  share  of  all  the  others.     Being  exempted  fipom  serving 
in  the  militia,  and  from  paying  those  taxes  destined  for  the 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  he  will  pay  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  provisions,  merchandise,  &;c.,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  that  has  only  a  relation  to  his  residence  in  the 
country,  or  to  the  affairs  which  brought  him  thither. 
I  lor.   Vo-      The  citizen  or  the  subject  of  a  state  who  absents  himself 
nign«n      {q^  ^  time  without  any  intention  to  abandon  the  society  of 
mMBben  of  ^^^^  he  is  a  member,  does  not  lose  his  privilege  by  his  ab- 
UMirowii     sence:   he  preserves  his  rights,  and  remains  b^und  by  the 
MtiM.        same  obligations.     Being  received  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
virtue  of  the  natural  society,  the  communication,  and  com- 
merce which  nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  with  each  other 
(Prelim.  §§  11, 12;  Book  II.  §  21),  he  ought  to  be  considered 
there  as  a  member  of  his  own  nation,  ana  treated  as  such. 
;  108.  The      The  state,  which  ought  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  na- 
iteto  baa  no  tions,  and  in  general  those  of  all  mankind,  cannot  arrogate 
S'pdnon    ^  herself  any  power  over  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  who, 
of  a  foreign,  though  he  has  entered  her  territory,  has  not  become  her  sub- 
•r;  (112)      ject.     The  foreigner  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
Uving  in  the  country  without  respecting  the  laws :  if  he  vio- 
lates  them,  he  is  punishable  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  society  in  which  he 
lives :  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  submit,  like  the  subjects,  to  all 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign :  and,  if  such  thmgs  are  re- 

(112)    Biit»  in    ancient   times,    the  able  elaim,  or  even  a  demand  at  law  in 

GhanceUor  had  jurisdiction,  by  writ  of  nature  of  an  aocoon^  either  upon  a 

ne  exeat,  to  restrain  a  foreigner  or  a  contract  or  transaction  entered  into  in 

British  subject  from  going  abroad  and  the  foreign  oonntry,  and  althoogh  by 

communieating  intelligence  to  an  ene>  the  lex  loci  the  foreigner  oould  not  hare 

my,  or  otherwise  ii^jurlous  to  this  state,  been  arrested,  (Flack  v.  ffolm,  1  Jao.  A 

And  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  more  W.  405 ;    but  see   De  Carricre  t.  Cb- 

to  more,  have  assumed  and  established  lonnc,  4  Yes.  577) ;  and  it  is  now  set- 

a  Jurisdiction  oyer  foreigners  in  favour  tied,  that  at  law,  a  foreigner  may  be 

of  a  prirate  subject;  so  that,  if  a  fo-  arrested  in  this  country  for  a  foreign 

reigner  be  here,  and  be  about  to  depart,  debt,  though  he  could  not  have  been 

he  may  be  restrAined  and  compolled  to  imprisoned  in  his  own  country.     {De  la 

give  upoority  for  flatinfying  any  eqaft-  Vrga  v.  ViannOf  1  Bam.  k  Adolph.  284.) 
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qnired  of  liim  as  he  is  onwilling  to  perform,  he  may  qnit  the  >ook  n. 
country.  He  is  free  at  all  times  to  leave  it ;  nor  have  we  a  .^^^'  ^"' 
right  to  detain  him,  except  for  a  time,  and  for  very  particu* 
lar  reasons,  as,  for  instance,  an  apprehension,  in  war  time, 
lest  such  foreigner,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  the  fortified  places,  should  communicate  his  know* 
ledge  to  the  enemy.  (il3)  From  the  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  East  Indies,  we  learn  that  the  kings  of  Gorea  forcibly 
detain  foreigners  who  are  shipwrecked  on  their  coast ;  and 
Bodinus  assures  us,"*"  that  a  custom  so  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  was  practised  in  his  time  in  iBthiopia,  and  even  in 
Muscovy.  This  is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  indivi* 
duals,  and  of  those  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Things 
have  been  greatly  changed  in  Russia ;  a  single  reign — that 
of  Peter  the  Great— has  placed  that  vast  empire  in  the  rank 
of  civilised  nations* 

The  property  of  an  individual  does  not  cease  to  belong  tof  100.  ■« 
him  on  account  of  his  being  in  a  foreign  country;  it  still  con-  ©▼"M* pro- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  his  nation  (§  81).  ^^^' 
Any  power,  therefore,  i^ch  the  lord  of  the  territory  might  [  176  ] 
claim  over  the  property  of  a  foreigner  would  be  equally  de- 
rogatory to  the  rights  of  the  individual  owner  and  to  those 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (114) 

Since  the  foreigner  still  continues  to  be  a  citizen  of  his  {  ii**  wii« 
own  country,  and  a  member  of  his  own  nation  (§  107),  the  "J*  ^^^^ 
property  he  leaves  at  his  death  in  a  foreign  country  ought  ^  *  *'*'«•»- 
naturally  to  devolve  to  those  who  are  his  heirs  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member.     But,  not- 
withstanding this  general  rule,  his  immovable  effects  are  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
thev  are  situated.    (See  §  103.) 

As  the  right  of  making  a  will,  or  of  disposing  of  his  for-  {  m*   wm 
tune  in  case  of  death,  is  a  right  resulting  from  property,  i^^^J^^^' 
cannot,  without  injustice,  be  taken  from  a  foreigner.     The^*^ 
foreigner^  therefore,  by  natural  right,  has  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing a  will.     But,  it  is  asked,  by  what  laws  he  is  obliged  to 
regulate  himself,  either  in  the  ^  form  of  his  testament,  or  in 
the  disposal  of  his  property.     1.  As  to  the  form  or  solemni* 
ties  appointed  to  settle  the  validity  of  a  will,  it  appears  that 
the  testator  ought  to  observe  those  that  are  established  in  the 
country  where  he  makes  it,  unless  it  be  otherwise  ordained 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  in  which 

(113)  But  see  ante,  105,  and  note.  (115)  Ante,  167,  and  note ;  and  lee 
*  In  Mb  Bepablic,  book  i.  ohi^.  tL        Yattel  oited,  AnainU/Ur  t.  Chalmtr,  2 

(114)  Bat  specifio  performance  of  an  Sim.  Rep.  4;  bat  see  Trotter  y.  Trotter, 
agreement  relating  to  the  boandaries  3  WUs.  A  Shaw,  407, 414,  and  ante,  1%7, 
of  two  prorinoes  in  America,  may  be  en-  in  notes ;  and  see  Anon,  9  Mod.  66 ; 
forced  bj  bill  ia  chancery  in  England,  Bowaman  t.  Reeve,  Pre.  Gh.  677,  ante, 
if  the  parties  be  within  the  jorisdiction.  173,  note. 

(Peaa  t.  Baltimore,  I  Yes.  sen.  444.) 
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«o«K  ft.  oMd,  he  will  be  obliged  to  obsenre  the  forms  which  they  pre- 
CTAF.  mt.  gci4|)0^  if  lie  would  validly  dispose  of  the  property  he  pos- 
sesses in  his  own  coimtry.  I  speak  here  of  a  will  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  place  where  the  person  dies ;  for,  if  a  tra- 
Tdler  makes  his  will,  and  sends  it  home  under  seal,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  home ;  and,  in  this 
ease,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own  oountry.  2.  As  to 
the  bequests  themselves,  we  have  already  observed  that  those 
which  relate  to  immovables  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  those  immovables  are  situated. 
The  foreign  testator  cannot  dispose  of  the  goods,  movable  or  im- 
movable, which  he  possesses  in  his  own  country,  otherwise  than 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  But,  as 
to  movable  goods,  specie,  and  other  effects  which  he  possesses 
elsewhere,  which  he  has  with  him,  or  which  follow  his  person, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  local  laws,  whose  effect 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  territory^,  and  those  laws  which 
peculiarly  affect  the  chiuracter  of  citizen.  The  foreigner,  re- 
maining a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  is  still  bound  by  those 
last-mentioned  laws,  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  and  is  obliged 
to  conf(Nrm  to  them  in  the  disposal  of  his  personal  property, 
and  all  his  movables  whatsoevw.  The  laws  of  this  kind, 
made  in  the  country  where  he  resides  at  the  time,  but  of 
which  he  is  not  a  citizen,  are  not  obligatory  with  respect  to 
him.  Thus,  a  man  who  makes  his  will,  and  dies  in  a  foreign 
country,  cannot  deprive  his  widow  of  the  part  of  his  movable 
effects  assigned  to  that  widow  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 
A  Genevan,  obliged  by  the  law  of  Geneva  to  leave  a  dividend 
of  his  personal  property  to  his  brothers  or  his  cousins,  if  they 
[  176  ]  be  his  next  heirs,  cannot  deprive  them  of  it  by  making  his 
will  in  a  foreign  country,  while  he  continues  a  citizen  of  Ge- 
neva; but,  a  foreigner  dying  at  Greneva  is  not  obliged,  in  this 
respect,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  republic  The  case  is 
quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  local  laws :  they  regulate  what 
may  be  done  in  the  territory,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  it. 
The  testator  is  no  longer  subject  to  them  when  he  is  out  of 
the  territory ;  and  they  do  not  affect  that  part  of  his  property 
which  is  abo  out  of  it.  The  foreigner  is  obliged  to  observe 
those  laws,  in  the  country  where  he  makes  his  will,  with  re- 
spect to  the  goods  he  possesses  there.  Thus,  an  inhabitant 
of  Neufchatel,  to  whom  entails  are  forbidden  in  his  own  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  property  he  possesses .  there,  freely 
makes  an  entail  of  the  estate  he  possesses  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country,  if  he  dies  in  a  place  where  entails  are 
allowed ;  and,  a  foreigner  making  a  will  at  Neufchatel,  can- 
not make  an  entail  of  even  the  movable  property  he  possesses 
there, — unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  his  movable  pro- 
perty is  excepted  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
1 113.  Es-  What  we  have  established  in  the  three  preceding  sections 
ohMtag*      is  sufficient  to  show  with  how  little  justice  th«  crown,  in  some 
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states,  lays  claim  to  the  effects  left  there  by  a  foreigner  at    book  h. 
his  death.     This  practice  is  founded  on  what  is  called  eMcheat- '^^^^'  ^"•. 
age,  by  which  foreigners  are  excluded  from  all  inheritances  (or  doctrine 
in  the  state,  either  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  that  of  an  ^J  "'•*"*v«-) 
alien,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  appointed  heirs  by  will,  ^     ' 
nor  receive  any  legacy.     Grotius  justly  obserres,  that  this 
law  has  descended  to  us  from  those  ages  when  foreigners  were 
almost  considered  as  enemies.*    Even  after  the  Romans  were 
become  a  very  polite  and  learned  people,  they  could  not  ac- 
costom  themselves  to  consider  foreigners  as  mei^  entitled  to 
any  right  in  common  with  them.     "Those  nations,"  says 
Pomponius,  the  civilian,  "with  whom  we  have  neither  friend- 
ship, nor  hospitality,  nor  alliance,  are  not,  therefore,  our  ene- 
mies ;  yet,  if  any  tning  belonging  to  us  falls  into  their  hands, 
it  becomes  their  property ;  our  free  citizens  become  slaves  to 
them ;  and  they  are  on  the  same  terms  with  respect  to  U8."t 
We  cannot  suppose  that  so  wise  a  people  retained  such  inhu- 
man laws  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  a  necessary  reta- 
liation, as  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  satisfaction  from 
barbarous  nations,  with  whom  they  had  no  connection  or  trea- 
ties existing.     Bodinus  shows,!  that  escheatage  is  derived  from 
these  worthy  sources !     It  has  been  successively  mitigated,  or 
even  abolished,  in  most  civilized  states.     The  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  first  abolished  it  by  an  edict,  which  permitted  all 
foreigner9  dying  within  the  limitB  of  the  empire  to  dispose 
of  their  substance  by  willy  or^  if  they  died  intestate^  to  hive 
their  nearest  relations  for  heirs.X    IBut  Bodinus  complains 
that  this -edict  is  but  ill  executed.    Why  does  there  still  re-  [  177  ] 
main  any  vestige  of  so  barbarous  a  law  in  Europe,  which  is 
now  so  enlightened  and  so  full  of  humanity  ?     The  law  of 
nature  cannot  suffer  it  to  be  put  in  practice  except  by  way 
of  retaliation.     This  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  king  of  Po- 
land in  his  hereditary  states.     Escheatage  is  established  in 
Saxony ;  but  the  sovereign  is  so  just  and  equitable,  that  he 
enforces  it  only  against  those  nations  which  subject  the  Saxons 
to  a  similar  law. 

The  right  of  traite  foraine  (called  in  Latin  jus  detractus)  1 113.   Th» 
is  more  conformable  to  justice  and  the  mutual  obligation  of  ^^^^  ^ 
nations.     We  give  this  name  to  the  right  by  virtue  of  which  |]^"J^-'^ 
the  sovereign  retains  a  moderate  portion  of  the  property 
either  of  citizens  or  aliens  which  is  sent  out  of  his  territories 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.     As  the  exportation  of 


(116)  As  to  alimage  in  geDeral,  and  the  mme,  notwithstMiding  a  robieqnent 

the    jealous    provisions    .in    England  war — Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Rnss.  Ss  Myl. 

s^inst  foreigners,  see  1  Cbltty's  Com-  Rep.  663. 

merdal  Law,  108  to  169.    See  ezeep-  *  De  Jure  Belli  ei  Pads,  Ub.  ii  eap. 

tions  in  treaty  with  America,  and  de-  yi.  {  14. 

cisions  thereon  with  respect  to  Ame-  f  Digest,  lib.  xliz.  tit  zr.    I>e  Cap- 

ricans  who  were    seised   of  lands  in  tivis,  et  Postlimin. 

Great  Britain,  being  allowed  to  retain  %  Uis  Republic,  book  L  chap.  ri. 
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BOOK  n.    that  property  is  a  loss  to  the  state,  she  may  fairly  reeeiye  an 
cgAP.  Tm,  ^iiitable  oompensation  for  it. 

{114.   im.      Every  state  has  the  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  to 
moTftbie      foreigners  the  power  of  possessing  lands  or  other  immoyable 
poueiMd     property  within  her  territory.  (117)    If  she  grants  them  that 
b7  an  aiMn.  privilege,  all  such  property  possessed  by  aliens  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
same  taxes  as  other  property  of  the  same  kind.     The  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign  extends  over  the  whole  territory ;  and  it 
would  be  Absurd  to  except  some  parts  of  it,  on  account  of 
their  being  possessed  by  foreigners.     If  the  sovereign  does 
not  permit  aliens  to  possess  immovable  property,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  complain  of  such  prohibition ;  for,  he  may  have 
very  good  reasons  for  acting  in  this  manner :  and,  as  foreigners 
cannot  claim  any  right  in  his  territories  (§  79),  .they  ought 
not  to  take  it  amiss  that  he  makes  use  of  his  power  and  of 
his  rights  in  the  manner  which  he  thinks  most  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  state.     And,  as  the  sovereign  may  refuse  to 
foreigners  the  privilege  of  possessing  immovable  property,  he 
is  doubtless  at  liberty  to  forbear  granting  it  except  with  cer- 
tain conditions  annexed. 
{ 115.  jimt-     There  exists  no  natural  impediment  to  prevent  foreigners 
Iji*^  ?ii8)  ^^™  contracting  marriages  in  the  state,    lout,  if  these  mar- 


(117)  By  the  munioipal  law  of  Great 
Britain,  no  alien  can  inherit  or  hold 
real  property.  Thus,  Doe  t.  Acklam, 
2  Bar.  *  Oresi.  700,  establishes  that 
a  person  bom  in  the  United  States, 
sinoe  1783,  when  the  two  oonntries 
were  separated,  cannot  inherit  lands  in 
England ;  and  the  same  point  was  alter- 
Irards  decided  in  Doe  d.  Auckmuty  t. 
Muleoiter,  5  Bam.  A  Ores.  771.  To 
this  rale  some  exemptions  have  been  oo- 
oasionaUy  introduced  by  express  treaty 
intended  to  be  permanent,  as  regards 
such  exception,  and  strengthened  by 
statate;  as  nnder  the  treaty  of  1794, 
between  Great  Britain  and  America^ 
and  the  act  37  Geo.  III.  o.  97,  nnder 
which  American  citixens  who  held  lands 
in  Great  Britain,  on  28  Oct  1795,  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  at  all  timee 
to  be  considered,  so  far  as  regards  iko9e 
landt,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  natire  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding a  snbseqnent  war  and 
the  adherence  of  the  citisen  to  Ame- 
rica whilst  at  war  with  Great  Britain, 
{Sutton  v.  Sutum,  1  Ross.  A  M.  MB), 
and  the  consequent  oonfliction  of  duties 
as  regards  the  American  citisen  seised 
of  such  estate.  But,  as  slienage  sub- 
jects no  party  to  any  indictment  or  pe- 
nalty, an  alien  must  answer  a  bill  of 
270 


diseoyeiy  filed  to  ascertain  whether  ho 
has  purchased  land.  (Duple—ee  t.  At- 
tomey-Cftneral,  1  Bro.  P.  C.  416 ;  2  Yes. 
286.) 

(118)  The  Talidity  of  a  marriage 
celebrated  in  a  foreign  conntiy  must 
be  determined  in  an  English  court  by 
the  lex  loci  where  the  marriage  was 
solemnised;  and,  therefore,  on  a  plea 
of  coTcrture,  where  the  parties,  who 
were  British  subjects,  were  married  in 
France,  it  was  held,  that,  if  the  mar- 
riage would  not  be  Talid  in  that  coun- 
try, according  to  the  municipal  law 
there,  it  would  not  be  Talid  in  this 
country.  It  was  even  further  held 
that  a  printed  copy  of  the  «  Cinq  Codet^ 
of  France,  produced  by  the  French 
▼ice-consul  resident  in  London,  pur- 
chased by  him  at  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  Paris,  was  properly  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  law  of  France  upon  which 
the  court  would  act ;  and  Abbott,  C.  J., 
said:  The  general  rule  certainly  is» 
that  the  written  law  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try must  be  proved  by  an  examined 
copy  thereof  before  it  can  be  acted 
upon  in  an  English  court;  but,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  printed  books 
upon  the  subject  of  the  law  of  Spain 
were  referred  to  and  acted  upon  in 
argument  in  Sir  Tkomae  I'ictoiCe  case. 
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riases  are  found  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  she  has  book  m  , 
a  right,  and  is  even  in  duty  bound  to  prohibit  them,  or  to  ^^"^''-^^^ 
subject  to  certain  conditions  the  permission  to  contract  them: 
and,  as  it  belongs  to  the  nation  or  to  her  sovereign  to  deter- 
mine what  appears  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
other  nations  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  regulations  which  any 
sovereign  state  has  made  on  this  head.  Citizens  are  almost 
everywhere  forbid  to  marry  foreign  wives  of  a  different  religion ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  Switserknd  a  citizen  cannot  marry  a 
foreign  woman,  unless  he  prove  that  she  brings  Him  in  mar- 
riage a  certain  sum  fixed  by  the  law. 


CHAP.  IX.  [  178  ] 

OF  THE  EIGHTS  EBTAINBD  BY  ALL,  NATIONS  APTEE  THE         chap,  ix. 
INTEOnUGTION  OF  DOMAIN  AND  PEOPEETT. 

IF  an  obligation,  as  we  have  before  observed,  gives  a  right  { lie.  Whu 
to  those  things  without  which  it  cannot  be  fulfilled,  every  ab-*"  **»• 
solute,  necessary,  and  indispensable  obligation  produces  id^J^^^^^ 
this  manner  rights  equally  absolute,  necessary,  and  indefea-  J^umotlbT 
sible.    Nature  imposes  no  obligations  on  men  without  giving  depriTed. 
them  the  means  of  fulfilling  uiem.     They  have  an  absolute 
right  to  the  necessary  use  of  those  means :  nothing  can  deprive 
them  of  that  right,  as  nothing  can  dispense  with  their  fulfilling 
their  natural  obligations. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  communion,  men  had,  without  dis-;  117.  Eight 
tinction,  a  right  to  the  use  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  was  ne-  »*^  wmain- 
cessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  natural  obligations.     And,  *^?^™  ^'^^ 
as  nothing  could  deprive  them  of  this  right,  the  introduction  ^^  ofeom- 
of  domain  and  property  could  not  take  place  without  leaving  manion. 
to  every  man  the  necessary  use  of  things, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  use  absolutely  required  for  the  Tulfilment  of  natural  obli- 
gations.   We  cannot,  then,  suppose  the  introduction  to  have 
taken   place  without  this  tacit  restriction,  that  every  man 
should  still  preserve  some  right  to  the  things  subjected  to  pro- 
perty, in  those  cases  where,  without  this  right,  he  would  re- 
main absolutely  deprived  of  the  necessary  use  of  things  of  this 
nature.     This  right  is  a  necessary  remnant  of  the  primitive 
state  of  communion. 

Notwithstanding  the  domain  of  nations,  therefore,  each  2  i^S- ^iei^t 
nation  still  retains  some  right  to  what  is  possessed  by  others,  "*»*°«^J»y 
in  those  caises  where  she  would  find  herself  deprived  of  the*^^*  **" 

as  evidenee  of  the  Iaw  of  that  oonntiy,    of  Fnoee.    (Laeon  r.  ffiggin;  1  Doivl. 
Dd,   therefore,  I  shall  act  upon  that    ing  A  Eylaad,  NL  Prt  Cases,  38  j   3 


athorityy  and  receiye  the  printed  eopy    Stark.  Eep.  176,  8.  C. ;  Butler  y.  Fr^- 
ow  prodnoed  as  evidence  of  the  law    man,  Ambl.  303.) 
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BOOK  II.   neoeasary  ufie  of  oertain  things  if  she  were  to  be  absolutely 
CHAP.  II.  debarred  firom  using  them  by  the  consideration  of  their  b^ 


propertj  of  jjjg  other  people's  property.  We  ought  carefully  to  weigh 
othen.        every  circumstance  in  order  to  make  a  just  application  of 

this  principle. 
{ 119.  Right     I  say  the  same  of  the  right  of  neee$9ity.    We  thus  call  the 
of  neoeBBitj.  j^i^x  which  necessity  alone  gives  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain actions  that  are  otherwise  unlawful,  when,  without  these 
actions,  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  an  indispensable  obligation. 
But  it  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  obli- 
gation must  really  be  an  indispensable  one,  and  the  act  in 
question   the  only  means  of  fulfilling  that  obligation.     If 
either  of  these  conditions  be  wanting,  the  right  of  necessity 
does  not  exist  on  the  occasion.     We  may  see  these  subjects 
discussed  in  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  Mr.  Wolf.     I  confine  myself  here  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  those  principles  whose  aid  is  necessary  to  us  in  de- 
[  179  ]  veloping  the  rights  of  pations. 

i  120.  Rigbt  The  earth  was  designed  to  feed  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  who 
of  procuring  jg  jjj  ^^nt  of  cverv  thing  is  not  obliged  to  starve  because  all 
w*foJc«r*  property  is  vested  in  others.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  is 
(119)  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  she  may  compel  her  neigh- 

bours who  have  more  than  they  want  for  themselves  to  supply 
her  with  a  share  of  them,  at  a  fair  price ;  she  may  even  take 
it  by  force,  if  they  will  not  sell  it.    Extreme  necessity  re- 
vives the  primitive  communion,  the  abolition  of  which  ought 
to  deprive  no  person- of  the  necessaries  of  life  (^§  117).     The 
same  right  belongs  to  individuals,  when  a  foreign  nation  re- 
fuses them  a  just  assistance.     Captain  Bontekoe,  a  Dutchman, 
having  lost  his  vessel  at  sea,  escaped  in  his  boat,  with  a  part 
of  his  crew,  and  landed  on  an  Indian  coast,  where  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  refusing  him  provisions,  the  Dutch  obtained 
them  sword  in  hand.* 
{  121.  Right     In  the  same  manner,  if  a  nation  has  a  pressing  want  of  the 
of  making    ghipg^  wagons,  horses,  or  even  the  personal  labour  of  foreign- 
ttUigs  ti^t  ®™'  ^^'^  °^*7  make  use  of  them,  either  by  free  consent  or  by 
belong  to     force,  provided  that  the  proprietors  be  not  under  the  same 
othen.  (110)  necessity.     But,  as  she  has  no  more  right  to  these  things  than 
necessity  gives  her,  she  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  she  makes 
of  them,  if  she  has  the  means  of  paying.     The  practice  of 
Europe  is  conformable  to  this  maxim.     In  cases  of  necessity, 
a  nation  sometimes  press'es  foreign  vessels  which  happen  to 
be  in  her  ports ;  but  she  pays  a  compensation  for  the  services 
performed  by  them. 
1 122.  Right     Let  us  say  a  few  words  on  a  more  sin^lar  case,  since  au- 
of  otfrying  thors  havc  treated  of  it — ^a  case  in  which  at  present,  people 

off  women. 

(119)  See  the  doctrine  of  Preemption,        *  Bonketoe'a  Voyage,  in  the  Voyagef 
1  Ohitty's  Com.  Law,  103, 104, 105,  i46,    of  the  Dutch  to  the  East  Indies. 
447. 
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aare  neyer  redaced  to  employ  force.  A  nation  cannot  preserre  book  ti. 
and  perpetuate  itself,  except  by  propagation.  A  nation  of  ^'^^'-  '^- 
men  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  procure  if  omen,  who  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  preservation ;  and  if  its  neighbonrs,  who 
have  a  redundancy  of  females,  refuse  to  give  some  of  them  in 
marriage  to  those  men,  the  latter  may  justly  have  recourse 
to  force.  We  have  a  famous  example  of  this  in  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women."*^  But,  though  a  nation  is  allowed  to  procure 
for  itself,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  liberty  of  obtaining 
women  in  marriage,  no  woman  in  particular  can  be  constrained 
in  her  choice,  nor  become,  by  right,  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
carries  her  off  by  force— a  circumstance  which  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  those  who  have  decided,  without  restriction, 
Uiat  the  Romans  did  not  commit  an  act  of  injustice  on  that  oc- 
casion.f  It  is  true  that  the  Sabine  women  submitted  to  their 
fate  with  a  good  grace ;  and,  when  their  nation  took  up  arms 
to  ayenge  them,  it  sufficiently  appeared,  from  the  ardour  with 
which  those  women  rushed  between  the  combatants,  that  they 
willingly  acknowledged  the  Romans  for  their  lawful  husbands. 

We  may  further  add,  that,  if  the  Romans,  as  many  pretend, 
were  originally  only  a  band  of  robbers  united  under  Romulus, 
they  did  not  form  a  true  nation,  or  a  legitimate  state ;  the  [  180  ] 
neighbouring  nations  had  a  just  right  to  refuse  them  women ; 
and  the  law  of  nature,  which  approves  no  civil  society  but 
such  as  is  legitimate,  did  not  require  them  to  furnish  that 
society  of  vagabonds  and  robbers  with  the  means  of  perpetu- 
ating itself;  much  less  did  it  authorize  the  latter  to  procure 
those  means  by  force.  In  the  same  manner,  no  nation  was 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Amazons  with  males.  That  nation  of 
women,  if  it  ever  existed,  put  itself,  by  its  own  fault,  out  of  a 
condition  to  support  itself  without  foreign  assistance. 

The  right  of  passage  is  also  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  state  ;  128.  BXght 
of  communion,  in  which  the  entire  earth  was  common  to  alTo'P*''^s^ 
mankind,  and  the  passage  was  everywhere  free  to  each  indi-  ^^^^ 
yidual  according  to  his  necessities.     Nobody  can  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  right  (§  117) ;  but  the  exercise  of  it  is  limited  ' 

by  the  introduction  of  domain  and  property :  since  they  have 
been  introduced,  we  cannot  exert  that  right  without  paying 
due  regard  to  the  private  rights  of  others.  The  effect  of  pro- 
perty is,  to  give  the  proprietor's  advantage  a  preference  over 
that  of  all  others.  When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  territory 
thinks  proper  to  refuse  you  admission  into  it,  you  must,  in 
order  to  enter  it  in  spite  of  him,  have  some  reason  more 

*  Javj,  book  L  and  states  that  the  law  of  bimuaiity 
f  Wolfli  Jiu  Qent,  2  841.  does  not  seem  to  oblige  us  to  grant  pat- 
( 120)  See  fVilly  1  Chitty's  Com.  L.,  84 ;  sage  to  any  other  goods  except  snoh  as  are 
Grotioi^  book  iL  chap.  IL  p.  163,  states  absolately  neeessary  for  the  pnipose  of 
thai  a  nation  is  boond  to  grant  free  pas-  their  life  to  whom  they  are  thns  eon- 
sage  without  reserre  or  discretion.  Bnt  veyed.— Pnft  book  SiL  ehap.  iiL  {  6, 
Pvffendorf  appears  to  agree  with  V atteU  p.  29. 
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B0e<  n.    oogeiit  than  tU  his  reasons  to  the  contrar  j.     Such  is  the  riglit 
c«AF.  IX.   ^f  necessity :  this  authorizes  an  act  on  your  part,  which  on 


other  occasions  woald  be  unlawful,  rix.  en  infringement  of  the 
right  of  domain.  When  a  real  necessity  obliges  you  to  enter 
into  the  territory  of  others, — ^for  instance,  if  you  cannot  other* 
wise  escape  from  imminent  danger,  or  if  you  have  no  other 
passage  (or  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  those  of 
satisfying  some  other  indispensable  obligation, — ^you  may 
force  a  passage  when  it  is  unjustly  refused.  But,  if  an  equal 
necessity  obliges  the  proprietor  to  refuse  you  entrance,  he 
refuses  it  justly ;  and  his  right  is  paramount  to  yours.  Thus^ 
a  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather  has  a  right  to  enter,  even 
by  force,  into  a  foreign  port.  But,  if  that  vessel  is  affected 
with  the  plague,  the  owner  of  the  port  ma^  fire  upon  it  and 
beat  it  off,  without  any  violation  either  of  justice,  or  even  of 
charity,  which,  in  such  a  case,  ought  doubtless  to  begin  at  home. 
}  1S4.  Md  of  The  right  of  passage  through  a  country  would  in  most  cases 
!■'•«"*»«  be  useless,  without  that  of  procuring  necessaries  at  a  fair 
■•niiniiat.  pj.j^ .  ^^^  ^^  j^^y^  already  shown  (§  120)  that  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity it  is  lawful  to  take  provisions  even  by  force. 
1 135. Right  In. speaking  of  exile  and  banishment,  we  have  observed 
of  dwdHng  (Book  I.  §§  229—231)  that  every  man  h&s  a  right  to  dwell 
aoimtn!'*"  somewhere  upon  earth.  What  we  have  shown  with  respect 
to  individuals  mav  be  applied  to  whole  nations.  If  a  people 
are  driven  from  the  place  of  their  abode,  they  have  a  right  to 
seek  a  retreat :  the  nation  to  which  they  make  application 
ought  then  to  grant  them  a  place  of  habitation,  at  least  for  a 
time,  if  she  has  not  very  important  reasons  for  a  refusal. 
But,  if  the  country  inhabited  by  this  nation  is  scarcely  suffi* 
cient  for  herself,  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  allow  a  band 
of  foreigners  to  settle  in  it  for  ever :  she  may  even  dismiss 
^  181  ]  them  at  once,  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  her  to  grant  them  a 
|>ermanent  settlement.  As  they  have  the  resource  of  seek- 
mg  an  establishment  elsewhere,  they  cannot  claim  any  autho- 
rity from  the  right  of  necessity,  to  stay  in  spite  of  the  owners 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  short,  that  these 
fugitives  should  find  a  retreat ;  and,  if  everybody  rejects 
them,  they  will  be  justifiable  in  making  a  settlement  in  the 
first  country  where  they  find  land  enough  for  themselves, 
without  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  sufScient  for 
them.  But,  even  in  this  case,  their  necessity  gives  them  only 
the  right  of  habitation ;  and  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  all 
the  conditions,  not  absolutely  intolerable,  which  may  be  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  master  of  the  counting, — such  as  pay- 
ing him  tribute,  becoming  his  subjects,  or  at  least  living  under 
his  protection,  and,  in  certain  respects,  depending  on  him. 
This  right,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
primitive  state  of  communion. 
I  US.  We  have  been  occasionally  obliged  to  anticipate  the  subject 

'^^"^  ^    of  the  present  chapter,  in  order  to  follow  the  order  of  the 
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different  mibjeots  that  presented  themselres.    Thus,  in  speak*   book  n. 
ing  of  the  open  sea,  ire  have  remarked  (Book  I.  §  281)  that  -  ^^^^'  ^** 


those  thinfl^  the  nse  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  cannot  fall  ^^^^  ^* 
tinder  the  dpmain  or  property  of  any  one;  because,  in  thatj^*"^*** 
free  and  independent  state  in  which  natui*e  has  produced 
them,  they  may  be  equally  useful  to  all  men.  And,  as  to 
those  things  even  which  in  other  respects  are  subject  to  do* 
main,  if  their  use  is  inexhaustible,  they  remain  common  with 
respect  to  that  use.  Thus  a  river  may  be  subject  both  to  do* 
main  and  empire ;  but,  in  quality  of  running  water,  it  remains 
common, — that  is  to  say,  the  owner  of  the  river  cannot  bin* 
der  any  one  from  drinking  and  drawing*  water  out  of  it. 
Thus,  the  sea,  even  in  those  parts  that  are  held  in  possession, 
being  sufficient  for  the  navigation  of  all  mankind,  he  who  has 
the  domain  cannot  refuse  a  passage  through  it  to  any  vessel 
from  which  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  But  it  mav  happen,  by 
accident,  that  this  inexhaustible  use  of  the  thine  may  be 
justly  refused  by  the  owner,  when  people  cannot  tiu:e  advan- 
tage of  it  without  incommoding  him  or  doing  him  a  prejudice. 
Por  instance,  if  you  cannot  come  to  my  river  for  water  without 
passing  over  my  land  and  damaging  the  crop  it  bears,  I  may  for 
that  reason  debar  you  from  the  inexhaustible  use  of  the  running 
wat^r :  in  which  case,  it  is  but  through  accident  you  are  de- 
prived of  it.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  right  which 
has  a  sreat  connection  with  that  just  mentioned,  and  is  even 
derived  from  it ;  that  is,  the  right  of  innocent  vs§. 

We  call  innocent  uscy  or  innocent  advantage^  that  which ;  127.  Bight 
may  be  derived  from  a  thing  without  causing  either  loss  or  of  ianoom 
inconvenience  to  the  proprietor;  and  the  right  of  innocent^'^ 
use  is  the  right  we  have  to  that  advantage  or  use  which  may 
be  made  of  things  belonging  to  another,  without  causing  him 
either  loss  or  inconvenience.     I  have  said  that  this  right  is 
derived  from  the  right  to  things  of  which  the  use  is  inex- 
haustible.    In  fact,  a  thing  that  may  be  useful  to  any  one  [  182  ] 
without  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  owner,  is,  in  this  respect, 
inexhaustible  in  the  use ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  law 
of  nature  still  allows  all  men  a  right  to  it  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  domain  and  property.     Nature,  who  de- 
signs her  gifts  for  the  common  advantage  of  mankind,  does  not 
allow  us  to  prevent  the  application  of  those  sifts  to  a  useful 
purpose  which  thej  may  be  made  to  serve  without  any  preju- 
dice to  the  proprietor,  and  without  any  diminution  of  the 
utility  and  advantages  he  is  capable  of  deriving  from  his  rights. 


thin^  that  belongs  to  him  will^^ 
not  be  attended  with  damage  or  inconvenience.  If  others 
should  presume  to  decide  on  the  occasion,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  compel  the  proprietor,  he  would  be  no  longer  master 
of  his  own  property.     It  may  frequently  happen  that  the 
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BOOK  n.    person  who  wishes  to  derive  adyantage  from  a  thing  shall 
CHAP.  IX.  JQQm  ij^Q  j^gQ  ^f  ii  perfectly  innocent,  though  it  is  not  so  in 
fact ;  and  if,  in  such  case,  he  attempts  to  force  the  proprietor, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of  committing  an  act  of  injus- 
tice ;  nay,  he  actually  commits  one,  since  he  infringes  the 
owner's  right  to  judge  of  what  is  proper  to  he  done  on  the 
occasion.     In  all  cases,  therefore,  which  admit  of  any  doubt, 
we  have  only  an  imperfect  right  to  the  innocent  use  of  things 
that  belong  to  others. 
{ 120.  and       But,  whcu  the  innocence  of  the  use  is  evident,  and  abso- 
te  oftMi  not  lutely  indubitable,  the  refusal  is  an  injury.     For,  in  addition 
doabtfid.      ^  ^  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  party  by  whom 
that  innocent  use  is  required,  such  refusal  is  moreover  a  tes- 
timony of  an  injurious  disposition  of  hatred  or  contempt  for 
him.    To  refuse  a  merchant-ship  the  liberty  of  passing  through 
a  strait,  to  fishermen  that  of  drying  their  nets  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  of  watering  at  a  river,  is  an  evident  infringement 
of  the  right  they  have  to  the  innocent  use  of  things  in  those 
cases.     But  in  every  case,  if  we  are  not  pressed  by  necessity, 
we  may  ask  the  owner  his  reasons  for  the  refusal,  and  if  he 
gives  none,  we  may  consider  him  as  an  unjust  man ;  or  an 
enemy,  with  whom  we  are  to  act  according  to  the  roles  of 
prudence.     In  general,  we  should  regulate  our  sentiments  and 
conduct  towards  him,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  weight 
of  the  reasons  on  which  he  acts. 
;  ISO.   Ex.      All  nations  do  therefore  still  retain  a  general  right  to  the 
miieof  odiiimocent  use  of  things  that  are  under  the  domain  of  any  one 
^^n  luk-    ii^dividual  nation.     But,  in  the  particular  application  of  this 
right,  it  is  the  nation  in  whom  the  property  is  vested  that  is 
to  determine  whether  the  use  which  others  wish  to  make  of 
n^hat  belongs  to  her  be  really  innocent:  and,  if  she  gives 
them  a  denial,  she  ought  to  allege  her  reasons ;  as  she  must 
not  deprive  others  of  their  right  from  mere  caprice.     All  this 
is  founded  in  justice :  for,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
innocent  use  of  things  is  not  comprehended  in  the  domain,  or 
[  188  ]  the  exclusive  property.     The  domain  gives  only  the  right  of 
judging,  in  particular  cases,  whether  the  use  be  really  inno- 
cent.    iTow,  he  who  judges  ought  to  have  his  reasons ;  and 
he  should  mention  them,  if  he  would  have  us  think  that  he 
forms  any  judgment,  and  not  that  he  acts  from  caprice  or  ill- 
nature.    All  this,  I  say,  is  founded  in  justice,     la  the  next 
chapter,  we  shall  see  the  line  of  conduct  which  a  nation  is, 
b^  her  duty  to  other  nations,  bound  to  observe  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  rights. 
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BOOH  n. 
OHAP.  X, 


CHAP,  X- 

HOW  A  KATION  IS  TO  USE  HEB  RIGHT  OF  DOMAIK,  IN  ORDER 
TO  DISCHARGE  HER  DUTIES  TOWARDS  OTHER  NATIONS,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  INNOCENT  USE  OF  THINGS. 

SINGE  the  law  of  nations  treats  as  well  of  the  duties  of  { i^^-   €k- 
states  as  of  their  rights,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  ex-"^"J  ^^^^ 
plained,  on  the  subject  of  innocent  use,  what  all  nations  have  prietw!***" 
a  right  to  require  from  the  proprietor :  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider what  influence  his  duties  to  others  ought  to  have  on  the 
proprietor's  conduct.     As  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  whether 
the  use  be  really  innocent,  and  not  productive  of  any  detri- 
ment or  inconvenience  to  himself,  he  oueht  not  to  give  a  re- 
fusal unless  it  be  grounded  upon  real  and  substantial  reasons: 
this  is  a  maxim  of  equity :  he  ought  not  even  to  stop  at  trifles, 
— a  slight  loss,  or  any  little  inconvenience :  humamty  forbids 
this ;  and  the  mutual  love  which  men  owe  to  each  other,  re- 

Suires  greater  sacrifices.  It  would  certainly  be  too  great  a 
aviation  from  that  universal  benevolence  which  ought  to  unite 
the  human  race,  to  refuse  a  considerable  advantage  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  to  a  whole  nation,  whenever  the  grant  of  it  mi^ht 
happen  to  be  productive  of  the  most  trifling  loss  or  the  slignt- 
est  inconvenience  to  ourselves.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  a 
nation  ought  on  all  occasions  to  regulate  her  conduct  by  rea- 
sons proportioned  to  the  advantages  and  necessities  of  others, 
and  to  reckon  as  nothing  a  small  expense  or  a  supportable 
inconvenience,  when  great  good  will  thence  result  to  another 
nation.  But  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  incur  heavy  ex- 
penses or  embarrassments,  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  others 
with  the  use  of  any  thing,  when  such  use  is  neither  necessary 
nor  of  any  great  utility  to  them.  The  sacrifice  we  here  require 
is  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  nation : — ^it  is  natural 
to  think  that  the  others  will  behave  in  the  same  manner  in 
return ;  and  how  great  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  all 
states  from  such  a  line  of  conduct ! 

The  introduction  of  property  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ;  133.  in. 
deprived  nations  of  the  general  right  of  traversing  the  earth  nooentpM- 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  intercourse,  of  carrying  on  com- ■•«••  (^^) 
merce  with  each  other,  and  for  other  just  reasons.     It  is  only 
on  particular  occasions,  when  the  owner  of  a  country  thinks 
it  would  be  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  allow  a  passage  through  [  184  ] 
it,  that  he  ought  to  refuse  permission  to  pass.     He  is  there- 
fore bound  to  grant  a  passage  for  lawful  purposes,  whenever 
he  can  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  himself.     And  he  can- 


(121)  See,  in  general,  1  Cbitty's  Com.  Law,  84,  BS. 
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>    not  lawftdly  annex  burdensome  conditions  to  a  permisuon 
1-  which  he  is  obliged  to  grant,  and  which  he  cannot  refuse  if  he 
wishes  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  not  abuse  his  right  of  pro- 
perty.    The  count  of  Lupfen  haviqg  improperly  stopped 
some  merchandise  in  Alsace,  and  complaints  being  made  on 
^  the  subject  to  the  emperor  Si^smund,  who  was  then  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  that  prmce  assembled  the  electo)^ 
princes,  and  deputies  of  towns,  to  examine  the  affair.    The 
opinion  of  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg  deserves  to  be  men- 
'     tioned:  ^^God,"  said  he,  ^^has  creat^  hearen  for  himself 
and  his  saints,  and  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind,  intending 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.     The 
roads  are  for  their  use,  and  God  has  not  subjected  them  to  any 
taxes."     He  condemned  the  count  of  Lupfen  to  restore  the 
merchandise,  and  to  pay  costs  and  damages,  because  he  could 
not  justify  his  seisure  by  any  peculiar  right.    The  emperor 
approved  this  opinion,  and  passed  sentence  accordingly.  "*" 
}  133.  Son-     But,  if  any  apprehension  of  danger  arise  from  the  grant 
^^1^^^  of  liberty  to  pass  through  a  country,  the  state  has  a  right  to 
^^  require  sureties :  the  party  who  wishes  to  pass  cannot  refuse 

them,  a  passage  being  only  so  far  due  to  him  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience. 
}  134.  Pm-     In  like  manner,  a  passage  ought  also  to  be  granted  for 
■J«^®'™*- merchandise:  and,  as  this  is  in  general  productive  of  no  in- 
(m)         convenience,  to  refuse  it  without  just  reason  is  injuring  a 
nation,  and  endeavouring  to  deprive  her  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  a  trade  with  other  states.    If  this  passage  occasions 
any  inconvenience,  any  expense  for  the  preservation  of  canals 
and  highways,  we  may  exact  a  compensation  for  it  by  toll 
duties  (Book  I.  §  103). 
}  135.  Bad.     In  explaining  the  effects  of  domain  we'  have  said  above 
t^J^  *^*(§§  64  and  100)  that  the  owner  of  the  territory  may  forbid 
•owtiy.      ^j^^  entrance  into  it,  or  permit  it  on  such  conditions  as  he 
thinks  proper.     We  were  then  treating  of  his  external  right,- 
— ^that  right  which  foreigners  are  bound  to  respect.     But  now 
that  we  are  considering  the  matter  in  another  view,  and  as  it 
relates  to  his  duties  and  to  his  internal  right,  we  may  venture 
to  assert  that  he  cannot,  without  particular  and  important 
reasons,  refuse  permission,  either  to  pass  through  or  reside 
in  the  country,  to  foreigners  who  desire  it  for  lawful  purposes. 
For,  their  passage  or  their  residence  being  in  this  case  an  in- 
nocent advantage,  the  law  of  nature  does  not  give  him  a  right 
to  refuse  it :  and,  though  other  nations  and  other  men  in  ge- 
neral are  obliged  to  submit  to  his  judgment  (§§  128  and  130), 
he  does  not  the  less  offend  against  his  duty,  if  he  refuses 
without  sufficient  reason :  he  then  acts  without  any  true  right; 
he  only  abuses  his  external  right.     He  cannot,  therefore, 

•  Stottler,  Tol.  L  p.  114.     Tschadi,        (122)  Puffendorf,  b.   Z,  ch.   3,  s.  6^ 
vol.  u.  pp.  27,  28.  p.  29. 
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without  Bomo  particular  and  cogent  reason,  refrue  the  libertj    mok  & 


CBAP.  X. 


of  residence  to  a  foreigner  who  comes  into  the  country  with . 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  or  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing instruction  in  the  schools  and  academies.  A  difierence 
in  religion  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  him,  provided  he 
do  not  engage  in  controversial  disputes  with  a  view  to  dissemi- 
nate his  tenets :  for,  that  difference  does  not  deprive  him  of 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen^§  125)  how  the  right  of  necessity  may  in{  ise.  How 
certain  cases  authorize  a  people,  who  are  driven  from  the^«««to 
place  of  their  residence,  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  another  ^^  ^^f**^ 
nation.  Every  state  ought,  doubtless,  to  grant  to  so  ^mfor-^^^^ 
tnn&te  a  people  every  aid  and  assistance  which  she  can  be- a  perpetual 
stow  without  being  wanting  to  herself:  but  to  grant  them  anr««i<i«nM. 
establishment  in  the  territories  of  the  nation,  is  a  very  deli- 
cate step,  the  consequences  of  which  should  be  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  coaductcHr  of  the  state.  The  emperors  Trobus 
and  Yalens  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  their  conduct  in 
having  admitted  into  the  territories  of  the  empire  numerous 
bands  of  Gepidse,  Yandab,  Goths,  and  other  barbarians."*^ 
If  the  sovereign  finds  that  such  a  step  would  be  attended 
with  too  great  an  inconvenience  or  danger,  he  has  a  right  to 
refuse  an  establishment  to  those  fugitive  people,  or  to  adopt, 
on  their  admission,  every  precaution  that  prudence  can  dic- 
tate to  him.  One  of  the  safest  wiU  be,  not  to  permit  those 
foreigners  to  reside  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
there  to  keep  up  the  form  of  a  separate  nation.  Men  who 
have  not  been  able  to  defend  their  own  country,  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  right  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territ(»7  of 
another,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  there  as  a  nation  in 
a  body.f  The  sovereign  who  harbours  them  may  therefore 
disperse  them,  and  distribute  them  into  the  towns  and  pro- 
vinces that  are  in  want  of  inhabitants.  In  this  msinner  his 
charity  will  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  and  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  state.  What  a  dif- 
ference is  observable  in  Brandenburg  since  the  settlement  of 
the  French  refugees !  The  great  elector,  Frederic  William, 
offered  an  asylum  to  those  unfortunate  people ;  he  provided 
for  their  expenses  on  the  road,  and  with  truly  regal  munifi- 
cence established  tiiem  in  his  states ;  by  which  conduct  that 
beneficent  and  generous  prince  merited  the  title  of  a  wise 
and  able  politician. 

When,  by  the  laws  or  the  custom  of  a  state,  certain  actions  { isr.  Right 
are  generally  permitted  to  foreigners,  as,  for  instance,  tra-^^'^'^s 
i w 

*  Vopisoofl,  Prob.  o.  zriii. — ^Ammian.  teised,  that  it  was  not  Just  for  them  to 

Mju-oelL  lib.  zxzL — Sooiat  Hist  Scdes.  invade  the  territories  of  others,  since 

lib.  iv.  c  28.  ihey  had  not  been  able  to  defend  their 

-f-  Cteaar  replied  to  the  Tenchtheri  own. — Neque  verum  eiae,  qui  tuot  Jlnet 

and   Usipetes,  who    wanted    to  retain  tu^  non  potnerintf  olieHot  oeeupar^,  De 

possession  of  the  territories  thej  had  Bello  €MUoo»  lib.  ir.  eap.  ▼! 
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186  HOW  A  NATION  IS  TO  USB  HER  RIGHT  OF  DOMAIN. 

BOOK  iL    veiling  freely  through  the  country  without  any  express  per- 
cHAv.  X.    miggiQn^  marrying  there,  buying  or  selling  merchandise,  hunt- 


ttom  a  ge-    i^g^  fishing,  &c.,  wc  Cannot  exclude  any  one  nation  from  the 
mMon!'"    l^®^®fi*^  of  *^®  general  permission,  without  doing  her  an  in- 
r  186  1  J^^'  unless  there  be  some  particular  and  lawful  reason  for 
I-  ->  refusing  to  that  nation  what  is  granted  indiscriminately  to 

others.  The  question  here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  relates 
to  those  actions  which  are  productive  of  innocent  advantage : 
and,  as  the  nation  allows  them  to  foreigners  without  distinc- 
tion, she,  by  the  very  nature  of  that  general  permission,  af- 
fords a  sufficient  proof  that  she  deems  them  innocent  with 
respect  to  herself;  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  fo- 
reigners have  a  right  to  them  (§  127) :  the  innocence  of  such 
acts  is  manifested  by  the  confession  of  the  state ;  and  the 
refusal  of  an  advantage  that  is  manifestly  innocent,  is  an  in- 
jury (§  129).  Besides,  to  attempt  without  any  reason  to  lay 
one  nation  under  a  prohibition  where  an  indiscriminate  per- 
mission is  enjoyed  by  all  others,  is  an  injurious  distinction, 
since  it  can  only  proceed  from  hatred  or  contempt.  If  there 
be  any  particular  and  well-founded  reason  for  the  exception, 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  act  in  question  can  no  longer 
be  deemed  an  innocent  one  with  respect  to  the  excepted  na- 
tion; consequently  no  injury  is  done  to  them.  The  state 
may  also,  by  way  of  punishment,  except  from  the  general 
permission  a  people  who  have  given  her  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 
{ 138.  A  As  to  rights  of  this  nature  granted  to  one  or  more  nations 
right  gnnu  for  particular  reasons,  they  are  conferred  on  them  as  favours, 
•d  M  A  fft.  either  by  treaty,  or  through  gratitude  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice: those  to  whom  the  same  rights  are  refused  cannot  con- 
sider themselves  as  ofiended.  The  nation  does  not  esteem 
the  advantage  accruing  from  those  acts  to  be  an  innocent  one, 
since  she  does  not  indiscriminately  allow  them  to  all  nations: 
and  she  may  confer  on  whom  she  pleases  any  rights  over  her 
own  property,  without  affording  just  grounds  to  anybody  else, 
either  for  uttering  a  complaint,  or  forming  pretensions  to  the 
same  favour. 
{ 1S9.  The  Humanity  is  not  confined  to  the  bare  grant  of  a  permission 
Dation  ought  to  foreign  nations  to  make  an  innocent  use  of  what  belongs 
tobeooup.  tQ  iig.  it  moreover  requires  that  we  should  even  facilitate  to 
them  the  means  of  deriving  advantage  from  it,  so  far  as  we 
can  do  this  without  injury  to  ourselves.  Thus,  it  becomes  a 
well-regulated  state  to  promote  the  general  establishment  of 
inns  where  travellers  may  pi^cure  lodging  and  food  at  a  fair 
price, — ^to  watch  over  their  safety, — ^and  to  see  that  they  be 
treated  with  equity  and  humanity.  A  polite  nation  should 
give  the  kindest  reception  to  foreigners,  receive  them  with 
politeness,  and  on  every  occasion  show  a  disposition  to  oblige 
them.  By  these  means  every  citizen,  while  he  discharges  his 
duty  to  mankind  in  general,  will  at  the  same  time  render 
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essential  services  to  his  country.  Glory  is  the  certain  reward  book  n. 
of  virtue;  and  the  good-will  which  is  gained  by  an  amia-  ^^^'  ^' 
ble  character,  is  often  productive  of  consequences  highly  im- 
portant to  the  state.  Ko  nation  is  entitled  to  greater  praise 
in  this  respect  than  the  French :  foreigners  nowhere  meet  a 
reception  more  agreeable,  or  better  calculated  to  prevent  their 
regretting  the  immense  sums  they  annually  spend  at  Paris. 


CHAP.  XI.  [  187  ] 

OP   USUCAPTION  AND  PRESCRIPTION  AMONG  NATIONS.  (128)      ^^-  "• 

LET  US  conclude  what  relates  to  domain  and  property  with 
an  examination  of  a  celebrated  question  on  which  the  learned 
are  much  divided.  It  is  asked  whether  titueaptian  and  pre^ 
seriptton  can  take  place  between  independent  nations  and 
states. 

U^ucaption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  founded  on  a  long;  i40.   Da. 
possession,   uninterrupted  and  undisputed — ^that  is  to  say,  finition  of 
an  acquisition  solely  proved  by  this  possession.     Wolf  defines  ™^**p****" 
it,  an  acquisition  of  domain  Tounded  on  a  presumed  desertion,  "^p^^n^ 
His  definition  explains  the  manner  in  which  a  long  and  peace- 
able possession  may  serve  to  establish  the  acquisition  of  do- 
main.    Modestinus,  Digest,  lib.  3,  de  Usurp,  et  Usucap.j  says, 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  that  U9u- 
caption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  by  possession  continued 
during  a  certain  period  prescribed  by  law.     These  three  defi- 
nitions are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them  by  setting  aside  what  relates  to 
the  civil  law  in  the  last  of  the  three.     In  the  first  of  them, 
we  have  endeavoured  clearly  to  express  the  idea  commonly 
affixed  to  the  term  vsucaption. 

Prescription  is  the  exdusion  of  all  pretensions  to  a  right — 
an  exclusion  founded  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  that 
right  has  been  neglected :  or,  according  to  Wolf's  definition, 
it  is  the  loss  of  an. inherent  right  by  virtue  of  a  presumed 
consent.  This  definition,  too,  is  just ;  that  is,  it  explains 
how  a  right  may  be  forfeited  by  long  neglect ;  and  it  agrees 
with  the«nominal  definition  we  give  of  the  term,  prescription^ 
in  which  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  meaning  usually  annexed 
to  the  word.  As  to  the  rest,  the  term  umcaption  is  but  lit- 
tle used  in  French ;  and  the  word  prescription  implies,  in  that 

(123)  We  baTo  seen  tiiat  twenty  yean'  creates  a  right  See  ante,  125  to  127 ; 
nndistorbed  possession  or  enjoyment  of  and  see  BeneH  t.  Ptpon,  Enapp's  Rep. 
an  eawment  or  profit  amongst  nations,  60  to  73 ;  where  see  the  law  of  nations 
u  weU  M  anumgst  private  individaals,    ftilly  examined.— 0. 
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BOOK  n.    fatnguftge,  every  thing  expressed  by  the  Latin  terms  umiLeapi^ 
'  "^'''  ^'*  and  preescriptio :  wherefore  we  shall  make  use  of  the  word 
prescription  wherever  we  have  not  particular  reasons  for  em- 
ploying the  other. 
}  til.  Uaa-     Now,  to  decide  the  question  we  have  proposed,  we  most 
oftption  and  firgt  See  whether  nsncaption  and  prescription  are  derived  from 
deidJed  &«m  ^^^  ^*^       nature.     Many  illustrious  authors  have  asserted 
th"uw  of"  ^^^  proved  them  to  be  so.*     Though  in  this  treatise  we  fre- 
BAtnre.        quently  suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  law  of  nature, 
it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  establish  the  decision,  since  the 
affair  is  disputed. 

Nature  has  not  herself  established  a  private  property  over 
any  of  her  gifts,  and  particularly  over  land;  she  only  ap- 
proves its  establishment,  for  the  advantage  of  the  human 
\  188  ]  race.  On  this  ground,  then,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that,  after  the  introduction  of  domain  and  property,  the  law 
of  nature  can  secure  to  a  proprietor  any  right  capable  of  in- 
troducing disorder  into  human  society.  Such  would  be  the 
right  of  entirely  neglecting  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him,^-of 
leaving  it  during  a  long  space  of  time  under  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  thing  utterly  abandoned  or  not  belonging  to  him, — 
and  of  comine  at  length  to  wrest  it  from  a  hanafde  possessor, 
who  has  perhaps  dearly  purchased  his  title  to  it, — who  has 
received  it  as  an  inheritance  from  Jiis  progenitors,  or  as  a  por- 
tion with  his  wife, — and  who  might  have  made  other  acquisi- 
tions, had  he  been  able  to  discover  that  the  oi\e  in  question 
was  neither  solid  nor  lawful.  Far  from  giving  such  a  right, 
the  law  of  nature  lays  an  injunction  on  the  proprietor  to  take 
care  of  his  property^  and  imposes  on  him  an  obligation  to 
make  known  his  rights,  that  others  may  not  be  led  into  error: 
it  is  on  these  conditions  alone  that  she  approves  of  the  pro- 
perty vested  in  him,  and  secures  him  in  the  possession.  K 
he  has  neglected  it  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  he  cannot 
now  be  admitted  to  reclaim  it  without  endangering  the  rights 
of  others,  the  law  of  nature  will  no  longer  allow  him  to  re- 
vive and  assert  his  claims.  We  must  not  therefore  conceive 
the  right  of  private  property  to  be  a  right  of  so  extensive 
and  imprescriptible  a  nature,  that  the  proprietor  may,  at  the 
risk  of  every  inconvenience  thence  resulting  to  human  society, 
absolutely  neglect  it  for  a  length  of  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
claim it,  according  to  his  caprice.  With  what  other  view  than 
that  of  the  peace,  phe  safety,  and  the  advantage  of  human 
society,  does  the  law  of  nature  ordain  that  all  men  should 
respect  the  right  of  private  property  in  him  who  makes  use 
of  it  ?  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  the  same  law  requires 
that  every  proprietor  who  for  a  long  time  and  without  any 
just  reason  neglects  his  right,  should  be  presumed  to  have 

*  8«6  Grotiiu  do  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,    Gent  lib.  17.  cap.  zii.— and  eapeoiall/ 
lib.  ii.  cap.  ir. — Puffendorf,  Jua  Kat.  et    WulfioB,  Jus  Nat.  part  iil.  cap.  vii. 
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entirely  renounced  and  abandoned  it.     This  is  what  forms  the    ^^^  "• 

absolute  presumption  {juris  et  de  Jure)  of  its  abandonment, — '- 

a  presumption,  upon  which  another  person  is  legally  entitled 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  thing  so  abandoned.  The  ab- 
solute presumption  does  not  here  signify  a  conjecture  of  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  proprietor,  but  a  maxim  which  the 
law  of  nature  ordains  should  be  considered  as  true  and  inva- 
riable,— and  this  with  a  view  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 
among  men.  Such  presumption  therefore  confirms  a  title  as 
firm  and  just  as  that  of  property  itself,  and  established  and 
supported  by  the  same  reasons.  The  bona  fide  possessor, 
resting  his  title  on  a  presumption  of  this  kind,  has,  then,  a 
right  which  is  approvea  by  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  law, 
which  requires  that  the  rights  of  each  individual  should  be 
stable  and  certain,  does  not  allow  any  man  to  disturb  him  in 
his  possession. 

The  right  of  usricaption  properly  signifies  that  the  bona 
fide  possessor  is  not  obliged  to  suffer  his  right  of  property  to 
be  disputed  after  a  long-continued  and  peaceable  possession 
on  his  part :  he  proves  that  right  bv  the  very  circumstance 
of  possession,  and  sets  up  the  plea  of  prescription  in  bar  to  [  189  ] 
the  claims  of  the  pretended  proprietor.  Nothing  can  be  more 
equitable  than  this  rule.  If  the  claimant  were  permitted 
to  prove  his  property,  he  might  happen  to  bring  proofs 
very  convincing  indeed  in  appearance,  but,  in  fact,  deriving 
all  their  force  only  from  the  loss  or  destruction  of  some  docu- 
ment or  deed  which  would  have  proved  how  he  had  either 
lost  or  transferred  his  right.  Would  it  be  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  rights  of  the  pos- 
sessor, when  by  his  own  fault  he  has  suffered  matters  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  state  that  there  would  be  danger  of  mistaking 
the  truth  ?  If  it  be  Accessary  that  one  of  the  two  should  be 
exposed  to  lose  his  property,  it  is  just  it  should  be  the  party 
who  is  in  fault. 

It  is  true,  that,  if  the  bona  fide  possessor  should  discover, 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  the  claimant  is  the  real  proprie- 
tor, and  has  never  abandoned  his  right,  he  is  bound  in  con- 
science, and  by  the  internal  principles  of  justice,  to  make 
restitution  of  whatever  accession  of  wealth  he  has  derived 
from  the  property  of  the  claimant.  But  this  estimation  is 
not  easily  made ;  and  it  depends  on  circumstances. 

As  prescription  cannot  be  ffrounded  on  any  but  an  abso- 1 1*2.  Wh*t 
lute  or  lawful  presumption,  it  has  no  foundation,  if  the  pro-f^*"**^^^^ 
prietor  has  not  really  neglected  his  right.     This  condition  fo/trdinaiy 
implies  three  particulars :  1,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  allege  presoripUoiu 
an  invincible  ignorance,  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that  of 
the  persons  from  whom  he  derives  his  right ; — 2,  that  he  can- 
not justify  his  silence  by  lawful  and  substantial  reasons ; — 3, 
that  he  has  neglected  his  right,  or  kept  silence  during  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years :  for,  the  negligence  of  a  few  years, 
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BOOK  It    heins  incapable  of  producing  confusion  and  rendering  doubt- 
^^^^'  ^''  ful  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties,  is  not  suflScient  to 
found  or  authorize  a  presumption  of  relinquishment.     It  is 
impossible  to  determine  by  the  law  of  nature  the  number  of 
years  required  to  found  a  prescription :  this  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  property  disputed,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case, 
f  143.   im-      What  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  section,  relates 
"rewrf  UoB  ^  ordinary  prescription.     There  is  another  called  immemo- 
roscnp  o  .  ^^^  bocauso  it  is  founded  on  immemorial  possession, — that 
is,  on  a  possession,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  or  so 
deeply  involved  in  obscurity,  as  to  allow  no  possibility  of  prov- 
ing whether  the  possessor  has  really  derived  his  right  from 
the  original  proprietor,  or  received  the  possession  from  another. 
This  immemaricU  prescription  secures  the  possessor's  right, 
beyond  the  power  of  recovery :  for,  it  affords  a  legal  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  the  proprietor,  as  long  as  the  adverse  party 
fails  to  adduce  substantial  reasons  in  support  of  his  claim : 
and,  indeed,  whence  could  these  reasons  be  derived,  since  the 
origin  of  the  possession  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time  ?     It 
ought  even  to  secure  the  possessor  against  every  pretension 
contrary  to  his  right.    What  would  be  the  case  were  it  per- 
mitted to  call  in  question  a  right  acknowledged  time  immemo- 
rial, when  the  means  of  proving  it  were  destroyed  by  time  ? 
Immemorial  possession,  therefore,  is  an  irrefragable  title,  and 
[  190  ]  immemorial  prescription  admits  of  no  exception:  both  are 
founded  on  a  presumption  which  the  law  of  nature  directs  us 
to  receive  as  an  incontestable  truth. 
2  144.  In  cases  of  ordinary  prescription,  the  same  argument  can- 

cuimant  ai-  not  be  usod  against  a  claimant  who  alleges  just  reasons  for 
leging  re».  ^ig  gUence,  as,  the  impossibility  of  speaking,  or  a  well-founded 
sUenoa.'^  ^  ^®*^'  *'^*>  because  there  is  then  no  longer  any  room  for  a  pre- 
sumption that  he  has  abandoned  his  right.    It  is  not  his  fault 
if  people  have  thought  themselves  authorized  to  form  such  a 
presumption ;  nor  ought  he  to  suffer  in  consequence :  he  can- 
not therefore  be  debarved  the  liberty  of  clearly  proving  his 
property.     This  method  of  defence  in  bar  of  prescription  has 
been  often  employed  against  princes  whose  formidable  power 
had  long  silenced  the  feeble  victims  of  their  usurpations. 
{ lid.   Pro-     It  is  also  very  evident  that  we  cannot  plead  prescription 
prietor  rof-  jjj  opposition  to  a  proprietor  who,  being  for  the  present  un- 
BWinir      *^'®  *^  prosecute  his  right,  confines  himself  to  a  notification, 
that  he  does  by  any  token  whatever,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  his 
not  mean  to  intention  to  abandon  it.    Protests  answer  this  purpose.    With 
ahandon  hi«  govoreigus  it  is  usual  to  retain  the  title  and  arms  of  a  sove- 
^  "K**^         reignty  or  a  province,  as  an  evidence  that  they  do  not  relin- 
quish their  claims  to  it. 
^  u«.   Pre-     Every  proprietor  who  expressly  commits,  or  omits,  certain 
Bcription      acts,  which  hc  cannot  commit  or  omit  without  renouncing  his 
foundod  on   j-jght,  Sufficiently  indicates  by  such  commission  or  omission 
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that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  preserve  it,  unless,  hy  an  ^^qsras    k*rf  w^^  >-*  \ 
reservation,  he  declare  the  contrary.     We  are  undo^btecUy  chap,  xi.^     j 
authorized  to  consider  as  true  what  he  suflGlciently  mataiflitB2^SWkc&Y.  J: 
on  occasions  where  he  ought  to  declare  the  truth :  ctose-^^^^™"^^  >^ 
quentlv,  we  may  lawfully  presume  that  he  abandons  his  rignty^v^'*^'^  ^ 
and,  if  he  woula  afterwards  resume  it,  we  can  plead  prescrip- 
tion in  bar  to  his  claim. 

After  having  shown  that  tMUbcaptian  and  prescription  are  ;  147.  Usu- 
founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  they  capUon  and 
are  equally  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  ought  to  take  P"^8«"p**o» 
place  between  different  states.    For,  the  law  of  nations  is  but  ^^®  J^^*^ 
the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tions. 
the  parties  concerned  (Prelim.  §  6).    And  so  far  is  the  nature 
of  the  parties  from  affording  them  an  exemption  in  the  case, 
that  usucaption  and  prescription  are  much  more  necessary 
between  sovereign  states  than  between  individuals.      Their 
quarrels  are  of  much  greater  consequence ;  their  disputes  are 
usually  terminated  only  by  bloody  wars ;  and  consequently 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  much  more  powerfully 
require  that  possession  on  the  part  of  sovereigns  should  not 
be  easily  disturbed, — ^and  that,  if  it  has  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  continued  uncontested,  it  should  be  deemed 
just  and  indisputable.    Were  we  allowed  to  recur  to  antiquity 
on  every  occasion,  there  are  few  sovereigns  who  could  enjoy 
their  rights  in  security,  and  there  would  be  no  peace  to  be 
hoped  for  on  earth. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that,  between  nations,  the  i  148.  Mora 
rights  of  usucaption  and  prescription  are  often  more  difiScult  <^fflcnit  bo- 
in  their  application,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  a  presump-^J|^"^'^ 
tion  drawn  from  long  silence.     Nobody  is  ignorant  how  dan- found  them 
gerous  it  commonly  is  for  a  weak  state  even  to  hint  a  claim  on  a  pre- 
to  the  possessions  oif  a  powerful  monarch.     In  such  a  case,  »«n>pt|vo 
therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce  from  long  silence  a  legal  ®*®''^*^'^- 
presumption  of  abandonment.     To  this  we  may  add,  that,  as  [  191  ] 
the  ruler,  of  the  society  has  usually  no  power  to  alienate  * 

what  belongs  to  the  state,  his  silence,  even  though  sufficient  to 
afford  a  presumption  of  abandonment  on  his  own  part,  can- 
not impair  the  national  right  or  that  of  his  successors.  The 
question  then  will  be,  whether  the  nation  has  neglected  to 
supply  the  omission  caused  by  the  silence  of  her  ruler,  or  has 
participated  in  it  by  a  tacit  approbation. 

Bat  there  are  other  principles  that  establish  the  use  and  ;  149.  Other 
force  of  prescription  between  nations.     The  tranquillity  of  prinoipi«« 
the  people,  the  safety  of  states,  the  happiness  of  the  human  *****  «^'»"« 
race,  do  not  allow  that  the  possessions,  empire,  and  other  ^^ 
rights  of  nations  should  remain  uncertain,  subject  to  dispute, 
and  ever  ready  to  occasion  bloody  wars.     Between  nations, 
therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  prescription  founded 
on  length  of  time  as  a  valid  and  incontestable  title.     If  any 
nation  has  ^kept  silence  through  fear,  and  as  it  were  through 
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BOOK  n.  neceeaity,  the  loss  of  her  right  is  a  misforttme  which  she  ought 
■  ^^^^'  "'  patiently  to  bear,  since  she  conld  not  avoid  it:  and  why  should 
she  not  submit  to  this  as  well  as  to  have  her  towns  and  pro- 
vinces taken  from  her  by  an  unjust  conqueror,  and  to  be 
forced  to  cede  them  to  him  by  treaty  ?  It  is,  however,  only 
in  cases  of  long-continued,  undisputed,  and  uninterrupted 
*  possession,  that  prescription  is  established  on  these  grounds, 

because  it  is  necessary  that  affairs  should  some  time  or  other 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  settled  on  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation.  But  the  case  is  different  with  a  possession  of 
only  a  few  years'  continuance,  during  which  the  party  whose 
rights  are  invaded  may  from  prudential  reasons  find  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  silence,  without  at  the  same  time  affording 
room  to  accuse  him  of  i^uffering  things  to  become  uncertain, 
and  of  renevring  quarrels  without  end. 

As  to  immemorial  prescription,  what  we  have  said  respect- 
ing it  (§  143)  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  ought 
necessarily  to  take  place  between  nations. 
{ 150.  Ef-  Usucaption  and  prescription  being  so  necessary  to  the  tran- 
feets  of  the  quillitv  and  happiness  of  human  society,  it  is  justly  presumed 
▼oinntory  ^j^j^^  Jj  nations  havo  consented  to  admit  the  lawful  and  rea- 
(i^^on^sonable  use  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  general  advantage, 
•nbjeoi.       and  even  to  the  private  interest  of  each  individual  nation. 

Prescription  of  many  vears'  standing,  as  well  as  usucap- 
tion, is,  tiien,  established  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
(Prelim.  §  21). 

Nay,  more,  as  by  virtue  of  that  law  nations  are,  in  all 
doubtful  cases,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal  risht 
in  treating  with  each  other  (ibid.),  prescription,  when  founded 
on  long  undisputed  possession,  ought  to  have  its  full  effect 
between  nations,  without  admitting  any  allegation  of  the  pos- 
[  192  ]  session  being  unjust,  unless  the  evidence  to  prove  it  be  very 
clear  and  convincing  indeed.  For,  without  such  evidence, 
every  nation  is  to  be  considered  as  a  bona  fide  possessor. 
Such  is  the  right  that  a  sovereign  state  ought  to  allow  to 
other  states ;  but  to  herself  she  should  only  allow  the  use  of 
the  internal  and  necessary  right  (Prelim.  §  28^.  It  is  the 
b(ma  fide  possessor  alone  whose  prescription  will  stand  the 
test  of  conscience. 
}  151.  Law  Since  prescription  is  subject  to  so  many  difficulties,  it  would 
of  treaties  j^^  y^^y  proper  that  adjoining  nations  should  by  treaty  adopt 
^^j^"***™some  rule  on  this  subject,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  years  required  to  found  a  lawful  prescription,  since 
this  latter  point  cannot  in  general  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  nature  alone.  If,  in  default  of  treaties,  custom  has  de- 
termined any  thing  in  this  matter,  the  nations  between  whom 
this  custom  is  in  force,  ought  to  conform  to  it  (Prelim.  §  2(i). 
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CHAP,  xn. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  T&BATIBS  OF  ALLIANCE,  AND   OTHEB  PUBLIC  TBEA- 
TIES.  (124) 

THE  snbject  of  treaties  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 1 152.  n*. 
portant  that  the  mutual  relations  and  affairs  of  nations  can  *^®  ^^  *^»»- 
present  us  with.     Having  but  too  much  reason  to  be  con-***"'^^**' 
vinced  of  the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
natural  obligations  of  bodies  politic,  and  on  the  reciprocal 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  humanity, — ^the  most  prudent 
nations  endeavour  to  procure  by  treaties  those  succours  and 
advantages  which  the  law  of  nature  would  insure  to  them,  if 
it  were  not  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
a  false  policy. 

A  treaty,  in  Latin  fo^du9^  is  a  compact  made  with  a  view 
to  the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power,  either  for  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  compacts  which  have  temporary  matters  for  their  ob-  \  us.   Pac 
ject  are  called  agreements,  conventions,  and  pactions.    They  tioos,  agreo. 
are  accomplished  by  one  single  act,  and  not  by  repeated  acts.  ™*°*"'  ^7 
These  compacts  are  perfected  in  their  execution  once  for  all :  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
treaties  receive  a  successive  execution  whose  duration  equals 
that  of  the  treaty. 

Public  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  the  superior  powers, ;  164.  By 
by  sovereigns,  who  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state.     Thus,  ^^<>™  ^^^ 
conventions,  made  between  sovereigns  respecting  their  cwn^®^"® 
private  affairs,  and  those  between  a  sovereign  and  a  private 
person,  are  not  public  treaties. 

The  sovereign  who  possesses  the  full  and  absolute  authority 
has,  doubtless,  a  right  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  state  he 
represents ;  and  his  engagements  are  binding  on  the  whole 
nation.  But  all  rulers  of  states  have  not  a  power  to  make 
public  treaties  by  their  own  authority  alone :  some  are  obliged 
to  take  the  advice  of  a  senate,  or  of  the  representatives  of  the  [  193  ] 
nation.  It  is  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  each  state  that 
we  must  learn  where  resides  the  authority  that  is  capable  of 
contracting  with  validity  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  our  assertion  above,  that  public  treaties 
are  made  only  by  the  superior  powers,  treaties  of  that  nature 
may  nevertheless  be  entered  into  by  princes  or  communities, 
who  have  a  right  to  contract  them,  either  by  the  concession 
of  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  by 
particular  reservations,  or  by  custom.     Thus,  the  princes  and 

(124)  See  in  general,  u  to  the  law  47;  and,  as  to  oommeroial  treaties  in 

of  nations    respecting    treaties,   po9i,  particular,  53,  and  615  to  630 ;  and  see 

Book  IV.  Chap.  IL  Ac,  page  432  to  each  separate  treaty,  2  Chitty's  Com. 

452, 1  ChiUy's  Commercial  Law,  38  to  Law,  p.  183. 
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BOOK  n.*   free  cities  of  Germany,  though  dependent  on  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  have  the  right  of  fonnin^  alUances  with  foreign 


CHAP.   XII. 


powers.     The  constitutions  of  the  empure  give  them,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  respects,  the  rights  of  sovereignty.     Some 
cities  of  Switzerland,  though  subject  to  a  prince,  have  made 
alliances  with  the  cantons :  the  permission  or  toleration  of 
the  sovereign  has  given  birth  to  such  treaties,  and  long  custom 
has  established  the  right  to  contract  them. 
i  1^^-  ^^•^     As  a  state  that  has  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  an- 
under  *****  Other,  has  not  on  that  account  forfeited  her  character  of  sove- 
tectionmaj  I'oi^ty  (Book  I.  §  192),  shc  may  make  treaties  and  c6ntract 
make  trea-   alliances,  unless  she  has,  in  the  treatv  of  protection,  expressly 
ties.  renounced  that  right.     But  she  continues  for  ever  after  bound 

by  this  treaty  of  protection,  so  that  she  cannot  enter  into  any 
engagements  contrary  to  it, — that  is  to  say,  engagements 
which  violate  the  express  conditions  of  the  protection,  or  that 
are  in  their  own  nature  repugnant  to  every  treaty  of  protec- 
tion.    Thus,  the  protected  state  cannot  promise  assistance  to 
the  enemies  of  her  protector,  nor  grant  them  a  passage. 
§  150.  Trea-     Sovereigns  treat  with  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
ties  con-      ageuts  Or  proxies  who  are  invested  with  sufficient  powers  for 
*^rox!e«*or    *     pnrposc,  and  are  commonly  called  plenipotentiaries.     To 
pienipoten.  ^^^^  office  WO  may  apply  all  the  rules  of  natural  law  which 
tiariM.        rcspoct  things  done  by  commission.     Tlie  rights  of  the  proxy 
are  determined  by  the  instructions  that  are  given  him :  he 
must  not  deviate  from  them;  but  every  promise  which  he 
makes  in  the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  is  binding  on  his  constituent. 

At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty, 

Erinces  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying  what  hs» 
een  concluded  upon  in  their  name  by  their  ministers.     The 
plenipotentiary  commission  is  but  a  procuration  cum  libera. 
If  this  commission  were  to  have  its  fidl  effect,  they  could  not 
be  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.     But,  as  princes  cannot  other- 
wise than  by  force  of  arms  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence  on  their  treaties, 
till  they  have  asreed  to  and  ratified  them.     Thus,  as  every 
agreement  made  oy  the  minister  remains  invalid  till  sanctioned 
by  the  prince's  ratification,  there  is  less  danger  in  vesting  him 
with  unlimited  powers.     But,  before  a  prince  can  honourably 
[  194  ]  refuse  to  ratify  a  compact  made  in  virtue  of  such  plenipoten- 
tiary commission,  he  should  be  able  to  aUege  strong  and  sub- 
stantial reasons,  and,  in  particular,  to  prove  that  his  minister 
has  deviated  from  his  instructions. 
;  167.   Va-      A  treaty  is  valid  if  there  be  no  defect  in  the  manner  in 
Udity  of      which  it  has  been  concluded :  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
treaties.       more  cau  be  required  than  a  sufficient  power  in  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  their  mutual  consent  sufficiently  declared. 
2 168.   In-      An  injury  cannot,  then,  render  a  treaty  invalid.     He  who 
jttpjr  doee     enters  into  engagements  ought  carefully  to  weigh  every  thing 
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before  he  concludes  them;  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with   book  u. 
his  own  property,  forego  his  rights,  and  renounce  his  advan-  .^^^'  "'• 


tages,  as  he  thinks  proper ;  the  acceptor  is  not  obliged  to  in-  not  render 
quire  into  his  motives,  and  to  estimate  their  due  wei^t.  If  we  tbem  void, 
might  recede  from  a  treaty  because  we  found  ourselves  injured 
by  it,  there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  contracts  of  nations.  ' 

Civil  laws  may  set  bounds  to  injury,  and  determine  what  de- 
gree of  it  shall  be  capable  of  invalidating  a  contract.  But  sove- 
reigns are  subject  to  no  superior  judge.  How  shall  they  be  able 
to  prove  the  injury  to  each  other's -satisfaction?  Who  shall 
determine  the  degree  of  it  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  treaty  ? 
The  peace  and  happiness  of  nations  manifestly  require  that 
their  treaties  should  not  depend  on  so  vague  and  dangerous  a 
plea  of  invalidity. 

A  sovereign  nevertheless  is  in  conscience  bound  to  pay  a  §  169.  Duty 
regard  to  equity,  and  to  observe  it  as  much  as  possible  in  all^J."*^**™"* 
his  treaties.     And,  if  it  happens  that  a  treaty  which  he  has      '"■^^***' 
concluded  with  upright  intentions,  and  without  perceiving  any 
nnfaimess  in  it,  should  eventually  prove  disadvantageous  to 
an  ally,  nothing  can  be  more  honourable,  more  praiseworthy, 
more  conformable  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations,  than  to 
relax  the  terms  of  such  treaty  as  far  as  he  can  do  it  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  to  himself,  and  without  exposing  himself 
to  danger,  or  incurring  a  considerable  loss.  "^ 

Though  a  simple  injury,  or  some  disadvantage  in  a  treaty,  §  100.  Nal- 
be  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  it,  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  %  ^J^' 
those  inconveniences  that  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  ^^^ 
Since,  in  the  formation  of  every  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  cious  to  the 
must  be  vested  with  sufficient  powers  for  the  purpose,  a  treaty  Btate. 
pemicidus  to  the  state  is  null,  and  not  at  all  obligatory,  as  no  [  195  j 
conductor  of  a  nation  has  the  power  to  enter  mto  engage- 
ments to  do  such  things  as  are  capable  of  destroying  the  state, 
for  whose  safety  the  government  is  intrusted  to  him.     The 
nation  itself,  being  necessarily  obliged  to  perform  every  thing 
required  for  its  preservation  and  safety  (Book  I.  §  16,  &c.), 
oannot  enter  into  engagements  contrary  to  its  indispensable 
obligations.     In  the  year  1606,  the   states-general  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  assembled  at  Tours,  engaged  Louis  XII. 
to  break  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  the  archduke  Philip,  his  son,  because  that  treaty 
was   pernicious  to  the  kingdon^.     They  also  decided  that 
neither  the  treaty,  nor  the  oath  that  had  accompanied  it, 
could  be  binding  on  the  king,  who  had  no  ri^ht  to  alienate 
the  property  of  the  crown.*    We  have  treated  of  this  latter 
source  of  invalidity  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Book  I. 

For  the  same  reason — ^the  want  of  sufficient  powers — a  §  I61.  Nul- 
treaty  concluded  for  an  unjust  or  dishonest  purpose  is  abso-%  **^^'*" 
lately  null  and  void, — ^nobody  having  a  right  to  engage  to  do  ^^^j^i^ 

*  See  the  French  hutorieni. 
37  Z  ^  n  ] 
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BOOK  u.  things  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  Thus,  an  offensiv^a 
CHAP.  ^1.  alliance,  made  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  nation  from 
or  dHhouMi  whom  no  injury  luus  been  received,  may  or  rather  ought  to  be 
purpose,      broken. 

$  162.  Who-  It  is  askedf  whether  it  be  allowable  to  contract  an  alliance 
tl^er  an  alU-  ^th  a  nation  that  does  not  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
contorted**  ^l*«tter  treaties  made  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith  are  valid, 
with  thoM  Grotius  has  treated  this  subject  at  large  :*  and  the  discussion 
who  do  not  might  have  been  necessary  at  a  time  when  party-rage  still 
profew  the  obscured  those  principles  which  it  had  long  caused  to  be  for- 
SoL  gotten  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  it  would  be  super- 

fluous in  the  present  age.  The  law  of  nature  alone  regulates 
the  treaties  of  nations  :  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  thing 
absolutely  foreign  to  them.  Different  people  treat  with  each 
other  in  quality  of  men,  and  not  under  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians, or  of  Mohammedans.  Their  common  safety  requires  that 
they  should  be  capable  of  treating  with  each  other,  and  of 
treating  with  security.  Any  religion  that  should  in  this  case 
clash  with  the  law  of  nature,  would,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
wear  the  stamp  of  reprobation,  and  could  not  pretend  to  derive^ 
its  origin  from  the  great  Author  of  nature,  who  is  ever  steady, 
ever  consistent  with  himself.  But,  if  the  maxims  of  a  religion 
tend  to  establish  it  by  violence,  and  to  oppress  all  those  who 
will  not  Embrace  it,  the  law  of  nature  forbids  ua  to  favour 
that  religion,  or  to  contract  any  unnecessary  alliances  with 
[  196  ]  its  inhuman  followers,  and  the  common  safety  of  mankind 
invites  them  rather  to  enter  into  an  alliance  against  such  a 
people, — ^to  repress  such  outrageous  fanatics,  who  disturb  the 
public  repose  and  threaten  all  nations. 
S 168..  ObK-  It  is  a  settled  point  in  natural  law,  that  he  who  has  made 
*^V^  a  promise  to  any  one  has  conferred  upon  him  a  real  right  to 
^'^'^  require  the  thing  promised, — and,  consequently,  that  the 
breach  of  a  perfect  promise  is  a  violation  of  another  person's 
right,  and  as  evidently  an  act  of  injustice  as  it  would  be  to 
rob  a  man  of  his  property.  The  tranquillity,  the  happiness, 
the  security  of  the  human  race,  wholly  depend  on  justice, — 
on  the  obligation  of  paying  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  respect  which  others  pay  to  our  rights  of  domain  and 
property  constitutes  the  security  of  our  actual  possessions ; 
the  faith  of  promises  is  our  security  for  things  that  cannot 
be  delivered  or  executed  upon  the  spot.  There  would  no 
longer  be  any  security,  no  longer  any  commerce  between 
mankind,  if  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  keep 
faith  with  each  other,  and  to  perform  their  promises.  This 
obligation  is,  then,  as  necessary  as  it  is  natural  and  indubita- 
ble, between  nations  that  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  acknowledge  no  •superior  upon  earth,  to  maintain  order 
and  peace  in  their  society.    Nations,  therefore,  and  their  con- 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacia,  lib.  ii.  eap.  xv.  §  8,  et  leq. 
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dveton,  owht  inviobbly  to  observe  their  promiaes  and  their 
treaties.  This  great  truth,  though  too  often  neglected  in  °"^-  ^^' 
practice,  is  generally  aokno^dged  by  all  nations  :"*"  the  re- 
proach of  perfidy  is  esteemed  by  sovereigns  a  most  atrocious 
affront ;  yet  he  who  does  »ot  observe  .a  treaty  is  certainly 
perfidious,  since  he  violates  his  faith*  On  the  contrary,  no- 
thing adds  so  great  a  glory  to  a  prince,  and  to  the  nation  he 
governs,  as  the  f  epotation  of  an  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  promises.  By  such  honourable  conduct,  as  much 
or  even  more  than  by  her  valour,  the  Swiss  nation  has  ren- 
dered herself  respectable  throughout  Europe,  and  is  de- 
servedly coiffted  by  the  greatest  monarchs  who  intrust  their 
personid  safety  to  a  body-guard  of  her  citizens*  The  parliii- 
ment  of  England  has  more  than  once  thanked  the  king  for 
his  fidelity  and  seal  in  succouring  the  allies  of  his  crown* 
This  national  magnanimity  is  the  source  of  immortal  glory ; 
it  presents  a  firm  basis  on  which  nations  may  build  their  con- 
fidienoe ;  and  thus  it  bec<Hnes  an  unfailing  source  of  power 
and  splendour* 

As  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  impose  on  the  one  hand  a  §  i64.  The 
perfect  obligation,  they  produce  on  the  other  a  perfect  right*  ^ioUtioii  of 
The  breach  of  a  treaty  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  perfect  *  *'^*^*f 
right  of  the  party  with  whom  we  have  contracted ;  and  this  j^^   "^* 
is  an  act  of  injustice  against  him. 

A  sovereign  already  bound  by  a  treaty  cannot  enter  into§i66.TrM- 
others  contrary  to  the  first.     The  things  respecting  which  tka  cannoi 
he  has  entered  into  engagemtots  are  no  longer  at  his  £sposaL  ^  "^^^ 
If  it  hi^pens  that  a  posterior  treaty  be  found,  in  any  P<^-^^^^[*[^«»' 
cular  point,  to  clash  with  one  of  more  ancient  date,  tiie  new  dy  ezutmg 
treaty  is  null  and  void  with  respect  to  that  point,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  dispose  of  a  thing  that  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
him  who  appears  to  dispose  of  it*    (We  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  treaties  made  with  difiisrent  powers*) 
J£  the  prior  treaty  is  kept  secret,  it  would  be  an  act  of  con- 
summate perfidy  to  conclude  a  contrary  one,  which  may  be 
rendered  void  whenever  occasion  serves.    Nay,  even  to  enter 
into  engagements,  which,  from  the  eventual  turn  of  affairs, 
may  duuice  at  a  future  day  to  militate  against  the  secret 
treaty,  and  from  that  very  circumstance  to  prove  ineffectual 
and  nugatory,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  we  have  the 
ability  to  make  ample  compensation  to  our  new  ally :  other- 
wise it  would  be  praclising  a  deception  on  him,  to  promise  him 
a'thing  without  informing  him  that  cases  may  possibly  occur 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  substantiate  our  promise.     The  ally 
thus  deceived  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  renounce  the  treaty : 
but,  if  he  chooses  rather  to  adhere  to  it,  it  will  hold  good  with  [  197  ] 
respect  to  all  the  articles  that  do  not  clash  with  the  prior  treaty* 


*  Mohammed  wamily  recommend-    treades^^GUey's  HisUny  of  the  Sap 
ed  to  hie  diedplee  the  obiervance  of    raoeos,  toL  i. 
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BOOK  II.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  sovereign  from  entering  into 
CHAP,  xn.  engagements  of  the  same  nature  with  two  or  more  nations^  if 
§  166.  How  he  DO  able  to  fulfil  those  several  engagements  to  his  different 
tTMiies  may  allies  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  a  commercial  treaty 
^-^^^i!!d  with  one  nation  does  not  deprive  as  of  the  liberty  of  afterwards 
nations  with  oontraoting  similar  engagements  with  other  states,  unless  we 
the  fame  have,  in  the  former  treaty,  bound  ourselves  by  a  promise  not 
▼iew.  to  grant  the  same  advantages  to  any  other  nation*     We  may 

in  the  same  manner  promise  to  assist  two  different  allies  with 
troops,  if  we  are  able  to  furnish  them,  or  if  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  both  will  have  occasion  for  them  at  tiie  same  time. 
$  167.  The       If  nevertheless  the  contrary  happens,  the  more  ancient 
more  an-      gjjy  jg  entitled  to  a  preference :  for,  the  engagement  was  pure 
entWed  to  a  •"^  absolute  with  respect  to  him ;  whereas  we  could  not  con- 
praferenoe.   ^nKSt  with  the  more  recent  ally,  without  a  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  former.     Such  reservation  is  founded  in  justice, 
and  is  tacitly  understood,  even  if  not  expressly  made. 
§168.  We       The  justice  of  the  cause  is  another  ground  of  preference 
owe  no  as-  between  two  allies.     We  ought  even  to  refuse  assistance  to 

sistanoe  in*  «  ••iiii  •  ^ 

an  ni^ust    ^^  ^^^  whose  cause  is  unjust,  whether  he  be  at  war  with  ouq 
war.  of  our  allies,  or  with  another  state :  to  assist  him  on  such 

occasion,  would  in  the  event  be  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had 
contracted  an  alliance  for  an  unjust  purpose ;  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  do  (§  161).    No  one  can  be  validly  engaged 
to  support  injustice. 
5169.  G^       Grotius  divides  treaties  into  two  general  classes, — ^first, 
"^"**oftoMP  **^^^  which  turn  merely  on  thingM  to  which  the  parties  were 
2^  already  hound  by  the  law  of  nature, — secondly,  thoBe  by 

which  they  enter  into  further  engagements.'^    By  the  former 
1.  Those     ire  acquire  a  perfect  right  to  things  to  which  we  before  had 
to^Uihutsal- ^^^y  *^  imperfect  right,  so  that  we  may  thenceforward  de- 
ready  due  '  ou^i^d  as  our  duc  what  before  we  could  only  request  as  an 
by  the  law   office  of  humanity.     Such  treaties  became  very  necessary  be- 
of  natoie.    tween  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  any  duty  towards 
people  who  were  not  in  the  number  of  their  allies.     They 
are  useful  even  between  the  most  polished  nations,  in  order 
the  better  to  secure  the  succours  they  may  expect, — ^to  deter- 
mine the  measure  and  degree  of  those  succours,  and  to  show 
on  what  they  have  to  depend, — to  regulate  what  cannot  in 
general  be  determined  by  the  law  of  nature, — and  thus  to 
obviate  all  difficulties,  by  providing  against  the  various  inter- 
pretations of  that  law.     Finally,  as  no  nation  possesses  inex- 
haustible means  of  assistance,  it  is  prudent  to  secure  to  our- 
selves a  peculiar  right  to  that  assistance  which  cannot  be 
granted  to  all  the  world. 

To  this  first  class  belong  all  simple  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship,  when  the  engagements  which  we  thereby  contract 


*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zv.  §  5 
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make  no  addition  to  those  duties  that  men  owe  to  each  other  book  n. 
as  brethren  and  as  members  of  the  human  society :  such  are  chap,  xu. 
those  treaties  that  permit  commerce,  passage,  &c. 

If  the  assistance  and  offices  that  are  due  by  virtue  of  snch§  no.  Col- 
a  treaty  should  on  any  occasion  prc^ve  incompatible  with  the  Uaon  of 
duties  a  nation  owes  to  herself,  or  with  what  the  sovereign  ^«*  ^' 
owes  to  his  own  nation,  the  case  is  tacitly  and  BecessarUy^^^^^  " 
excepted  in  the  treaty.     For,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  owe  to  our- 
sovereign  could  enter  into  an  engagement  to  neglect  the  care  selves. 
of  their  own  safety,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  that  of  their  ally.     If  the  sovereign,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  own  nation,  has  occasion  for  the  things  he 
has  promised  in  the  treaty, — ^if,  for  instance,  he  has  engaged 
to  furnish  com,  and  in  a  time  of  dearth  he  has  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  the  subsistence  of  his  subjects,  he  ought  without 
hesitation  to  give  a  preference  to  his  own  nation ;  for,  it  is 
only  so  far  as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  assistance  to  a 
foreign  nation,  that  he  naturally  owes  such  assistance ;  and 
it  was  upon  that  footing  alone  that  he  could  promise  it  in  a 
treaty.     Now,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  deprive  his  own  nation 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  order  to  assist  another  nation 
at  their  expense.     Necessity  here  forms  an  exception,  and  he 
does  not  violate  the  treaty,  because  he  cannot  fulfil  it* 

The  treaties  by  which  we  simply  agree  not  to  do  any  evil  §  i7i.  Trea- 
to  an  ally,  to  abstain,  with  respect  to  him,  from  all  harm,  ^ea  in  which 
oSence,  and  injury,  are  not  necessary,  and  produce  no  new  ^®  ^^J^ 
right,  since  every  individual  already  possesses  a  perfect  natu-  d^n^^- 
ral  right  to  be  exempt  from  harm,  injury,  and  real  offence,  juiy. 
Such  treaties,  however,  become  very  useful,  and  accidentally 
necessary,  among  those  barbarous  nations  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  act  as  they  please  towards  foreigners.     They 
are  not  miolly  useless  with  nations  less  savage,  who,  without 
so  far  divesting  themselves  of  humanity,  entertain  a  much 
less  powerful  sense  of  a  natural  obligation,  than  of  one  which 
they  have  themselves  contracted  by  solemn  engagements  : 
and  would  to  God  that  this  manner  of  thinking  were  entirely 
confined  to  barbarians !     We  see  too  frequent  effects  of  it 
among  those  who  boast  of  a  perfection  much  superior  to  the 
law  of  nature.     But  the  imputation  of  perfidy  is  prejudicial 
to  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  thus  becomes  formidable  even  to 
those  who  are  little  solicitous  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vir- 
tuous men,  and  who  feel  no  scruple  in  silencing  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience. 

Treaties  by  which  we  contract  engagements  that  were  not  §172.  Tret-- 
imposed  on  us  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  either  eqtuil  or  tt»-  *^  ?^^' 

^^'-  .        ,.  .  .      thingrthat 

Equal  treaties  are  those  in  which  the  contracting  parties  are  not  na- 
promise  the  same  things,  or  things  that  are  equivalent,  or,  torally  due. 
finally,  things  that  are  equitably  proportioned,  so  that  the  ^^^ 
condition  of  the  parties  is  equal.     Such  is,  for  example,  a         ^ 
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BOOK  n.   defensive  aUianoe,  in  which  the  parties  reciprocal! j  atipolate 
OHAP.  xn.  for  the  same  sncoonnu     Such  is  an  offienaiye  allianoey  in 
f  199  1  which  it  is  agreed  that  each  of  the  allies  shall  fiirnish  the 
same  number  of  vesselsy  the  same  nnmber  of  troops,  of 
cavalrT  and  infantry,  or  an  equivalent  in  vessels,  in  troops, 
in  artillery,  or  in  money.     8ach  is  also  a  league  in  which 
^  the  quota  of  each  of  the  allies  is  regulated  in  proportion  to 

the  interest  he  takes  or  may  have  in  the  design  of  the  league. 
Thus,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  to  accede  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  the  16th  of  March,  1731,  consented 
that  the  republic  should  only  promise  to  her  allies  the  assist- 
ance of  four  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  though  they 
engaged,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  repubUc,  to  furnish 
her,  each,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse. 
We  are  also  to  place  in  die  class  of  equal  treaties  those  which 
stipulate  that  the  allies  shall  consider  themselves  as  embarked 
in  a  common  cause,  and  shall  act  with  aU  their  strength. 
Notwithstanding  a  real  inequality  in  their  strength,  they  are 
nevertheless  wiUing  in  this  instance  to  consider  it  as  equaL 

Equal  treaties  may  be  subdivided  into  as  many  species  «s 
there  are  of  difTerent  transactions  between  sovereigns.  Thus, 
they  treat  of  the  conditions  of  commerce,  of  their  mutual 
defence,  of  associations  in  war,  of  reciprocally  granting  each 
other  a  passage,  or  refusing  it  to  the  enemies  of  their  ally ; 
they  engage  not  to  build  fortresses  in  certain  places,  &c.  But 
it  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  these  particulars :  generals 
are  sufficient,  and  are  easily  applied  to  particular  cases. 
S  173.  Ob-  Nations  being  no  less  obliged  than  individuals  to  pay  a 
%^tionof  regard  to  equity,  they  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre- 
Mulijii^  *®^^®  equality  in  their  treaties.  When,  therefore,  the  parties 
treaiiM.  <ure  able  reciprocally  to  afford  each  other  equal  advantages, 
the  law  of  nature  requires  that  their  treaties  should  be  equal, 
unless  there  exist  some  particular  reason  for  deviating  from 
that  equality, — such,  for  instance,  as  gratitude  for  a  former 
benefit, — the  hope  of  gaining  the  invioLB.ble  attachment  of  a 
nation, — some  private  motive,  which  renders  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  treaty  con- 
cluded, &c.  Nay,  viewing  the  transaction  in  its  proper  point 
of  light,  the  consideration  of  that  particular  reason  restores 
to  the  treaty  that  equality  which  seems  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  difference  of  the  things  promised. 

I  see  those  pretended  great  politicians  smile,  who  employ 
all  their  subtilty  in  circumventing  those  with  whom  they  treat, 
and  in  so  managing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  all  the 
advantages  shall  accrue  to  their  masters.  Far  from  blushing 
at  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  equity,  to  rectitude  and  natural 
honesty,  they  glory  in  it,  and  think  themselves  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  able  negotiators.  How  long  shall  we  continue 
to  see  men  in  public  characters  take  a  pride  in  practices  that 
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wovld  disgrttce  ft  private  indiyidnal  ?    The  private  man,  if  he   book  it. 
is  void  of  conscience,  laughs  also  at  the  rules  of  morality  and  qhap.  xiu 
justice ;  but  he  laughs  in  secret :  it  woxdd  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  to  make  a  public  mockery  of  them*    Men  [  200  ] 
in  power  more  openly  sacrifice  honour  and  honesty  to  present 
advantage :  but,  fortunately  for  mankind,  it  often  bippens 
that  such  seeming  advantage  proves  fatal  to  them ;  and  even 
between  sovereigns,  candour  and  rectitude  are  found  to  be 
the  safest  policy.    All  the  subtilties,  all  the  tergiversations 
of  a  famous  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Spain  was  deeply  interested,  turned  at  length  to  his  own  ' 
confusion,  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  master ;  while  Eng- 
land, by  her  good  faith  and  generosity  to  her  allies,  sained 
immense  cre£t,  and  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  influence 
and  respectability. 

When  people  speak  of  equal  treaties,  they  have  commonly  §  174.  nif- 
in  their  minds  a  double  idea  of  equality,  viz.  equality  in  the  ference  be- 
engagements,  and  equality  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  ^^  ^^^ 
parties.    It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  remove  all  ambi-  ^^^*^Ji^ 
guity ;  and  for  that  purpose,  we  may  make  a  distinction  be-  ancea. 
tween  equal  treaties  and  equal  alliances.    Equal  treaties  are 
those  in  which  there  is  an  equality  in  the  promises  made,  aS 
we  haye  above  explained  (§172);  and  equal  alliances^  those 
in  which  equal  treats  with  equal,  making  no  difference  in  the 
dignity  of  the  contracting  parties,  or,  at  least,  admitting  no  too 
glaring  superiority,  but  merely  a  pre-eminence  of  honour  and 
rank.     Thus  kings  treat  with  the  emperor  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  him  precedency ; 
thus  great  republics  treat  with  kings  on  the  same  footing, 
notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence  which  the  former  now-a- 
days  yield  to  the  latter.     Thus  all  true  sovereigns  ought  to 
treat  with  the  most  powerful  monarch,  since  they  are  as  really 
sovereigns,  and  as  independent  as  himself.    (See  §  87  of  this 
Book.) 

Unequal  treaties  are  those  in  which  the  allies  do  not  reci-  §  175.  Un 
procally  promise  to  each  other  the  same  things,  or  things  equal  trea- 
equivalent ;  and  an  alliance  is  une^tuil  when  it  makes  a  differ-  *^®"^1?'** 
ence  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties.   It  is  true,  that  ^^ 
most  commonly  an  unequal  treaty  will  be  at  the  same  time  an 
unequal  alliance ;  as  great  potentates  are  seldom  accustomed 
to  give  or  to  promise  more  than  is  given  or  promised  to  them, 
unless  such  concessions  be  fuUy  compensated  in  the  article  of 
honour  and  glory ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  state  does 
not  submit  to  burdensome  conditions  without  being  obliged 
also  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  her  ally. 

Those  unequal  treaties  that  are  at  the  same  time  unequal 
alliances,  are  divided  into  two  classes, — the  first  consisting  of 
those  where  the  inemiality  prevails  on  the  side  of  the  more  con- 
siderable power^ — vxQ  second  comprehending  treaties  where 
the  inequality  is  on  the  side  of  the  inferior  power. 
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BOOK  n.  Treaties  of  the  former  class,  withoat  attributiiig  to  the  mor^ 
CHAP.  XII.  powerful  of  the  contracting  parties  any  right  over  the  weaker, 
simply  allow  him  a  superiority  of  honours  and  respect.  We 
have  treated  of  this  in  Book  I.  §  5.  Frequently  a  great  mo- 
narch, wishing  to  engage  a  weaker  state  in  his  interest,  offers 
f  201  ]  her  advantageous  con£tions, — ^promises  her  gratuitous  suc- 
cours, or  greater  than  he  stipulates  for  himself:  but  at  the 
same  time  he  claims  a  superiority  of  dignity,  and  requires  re- 
spect from  his  ally.  It  is  this  last  particular  which  renders 
the  alliance  unequal :  and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  atten- 
tively advert ;  for,  with  alliances  of  this  nature  we  are  not  to 
confound  those  in  which  the  parties  treat  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity, though  the  more  powerful  of  the  allies,  for  particular 
reasons,  gives  more  than  he  receives,  promises  his  assistance 
gratis,  without  requiring  gratuitous  assistance  in  his  turn,  or 
promises  more  considerable  succours,  or  even  the  assistance 
of  all  his  forces : — ^here  the  alliance  is  equal,  but  the  treaty 
is  unequal,  unless  indeed  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  as 
the  party  who  makes  the  greater  concessions  has  a  greater 
interest  in  concluding  the  treaty,  this  consideration  restores 
the  equality.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  France  found  herself  em- 
barrassed m  a  momentous  war  with  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  wished  to  humble  that  formi* 
dable  power,  he,  like  an  able  minister,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  GustavuB  Adolphus,  in  which  all  the  advantage  appeared 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Sweden.  From  a  bare  consideration  of 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  it  would  have  been  pronounced 
an  unequal  one ;  but  the  advantages  which  France  derived 
from  it,  amply  compensated  for  that  inequality.  G^ie  alliance 
of  France  with  the  Swiss,  if  we  regard  the  stipulations  alone, 
is  an  unequal  treaty ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Swiss  troops  has 
long  since  counterbalanced  that  inequality;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  parties  serves  still 
further  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  France,  often  involved 
in  bloody  wars,  has  received  essential  services  from  the  Swiss : 
the  Helvetic  body,  void  of  ambition,  and  untainted  with  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  may  live  in  peace  with  the  whole  world ; 
they  have  notlung  to  fear,  since  they  have  feelingly  convinced 
the  ambitious,  that  the  love  of  liberty  gives  the  nation  suffi- 
cient strength  to  defend  her  frontiers.  This  alliance  may  at 
certain  times  have  appeared  unequal  :•— our  forefathers'^  paid 
little  attention  to  ceremony : — but,  in  reality,  and  especially 
since  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Swiss  is  acknowledged 
by  the  empire  itself,  the  alliance  is  certainly  equal,  although 
the  Helvetic  body  do  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  the  king  of 
France  all  that  pre-eminence  which  the  established  usage  of 
modem  Europe  attributes  to  crowned  heads,  and  especially 
to  great  monarchs. 


*  The  ftuthor  was  »  native  of  SwitxerUnd. 
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Treaties  in  which  the  inequality  prevaih  on  the  side  of  the    book  ii. 
inferior  |xw«r— that  is  to  say,  those  which  impose  on  the  ^^^-  ^"* 
weaker  partj  more  extensive  obligations  or  greater  burdens, 
or  bind  nim  down  to  oppressive  or  disagreeable  conditions,-^ 
these  unequal  treaties,  I  saj,  are  always  at  the  same  time 
unequal  alliances;  for,  the  weaker  partj  never  submits  to 
burdejDSome  conditions,  without  bein^  obhged  also  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  ally.     These  condition^  are  com- 
monly imposed  by  the  conqueror,  or  dictated  by  necessity,  [  202  1 
which  obliges  a  weak  state  to  seek  the  protection  or  assist- 
ance of  another  more  powerful ;  and  by  this  very  step,  the 
weaker  state  acknowledges  her  own  inferiority.     Besides, 
this  forced  inequality  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  a  disparage- 
ment to  her,  and  lowers  her  dignity,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
exalts  that  of  her  more^  powerful  ally.     Sometimes  also,  the 
weaker  state  not  being  in  a  condition  to  promise  the  same  suc- 
coars  as  the  more  powerful  one,  it  becomes  necessary  that  she 
should  compensate  for  her  inability  in  this  point,  by  engage- 
ments which  degrade  her  below  her  ally,  and  often  even  sub- 
ject her,  in  various  respects,  to  his  will.     Of  this  kind  are  all 
those  treaties  in  which  the  weaker  party  alone  engages  not 
to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  her  more  powerful  ally, — 
to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  with  him, — 
to  support  and  respect  his  dignity, — to  have  no  fortresses  in 
certain  places, — not  to  trade  or  raise  soldiers  in  certain  free 
countries, — ^to  deliver  up  her  vessels  of  war,  and  not  to  build 
others,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Carthaginians  when  treating 
with  their  Roman  conquerors, — ^to  keep  up  only  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  &;c. 

These  unequal  alliances  are  subdivided  into  two  kinds ; 
they  either  impair  the  sovereignty^  on  they  do  not.  We  have 
slightly  touched  on  this  in  Book  I.  Ch.  I.  and  XVI. 

The  sovereignty  subsists  entire  and  unimpaired  when  none 

of  its  constituent  rights  are  transferred  to  the  superior  ally, 

or  rendered,  as  to  the  exertion  of  them,  dependent  on  his 

will.    But  the  sovereignty  is  impaired  when  any  of  its  rights 

are  ceded  to  an  ally,  or  even  if  the  use  of  them  be  merely 

rendered  dependent  on  the  will  of  that  ally.     For  example, 

the  treaty  does  not  impair  the  sovereignty,  if  the  weaker 

state  only  promises  not  to  attack  a  certain  nation  without  the 

consent  of  her  ally.     By  such  an  engagement  she  neither 

divests  herself  of  her  right,  nor  subjects  the  exertion  of  it  to 

another's  will ;  she  only  consents  to  a  restriction  in  favour 

of  her  ally :  and  thus  she  incurs  no  greater  diminution  of 

liberty  than  is  incurred  by  promises  of  every  kind.     Such 

reservations  are  every  day  stipulated  in  alliances  that  are 

perfectly   equal.     But,  if  either  of  the  contracting  parties 

engages  not  to  make  war  against  any  one  whatsoever  without 

the  consent  or  permission  of  an  ally  who  on  his  side  does  not 

ma]pe  the  same  promise,  the  former  contracts  an  unequal  alli- 
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BOOK  n.  ance,  with  diminution  of  sovereignty ;  for  he  deprives  him- 
CHAP,  xii.  g^if  of  Que  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  sovereign 
power,  or  renders  the  exertion  of  it  dependent  on  another's 
will.  The  Carthaginians  having,  m  the  treaty  that  termi- 
nated the  second  Punic  war,  promised  not  to  make  war  on 
any  state  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
thenceforward,  and  for  that  reason,  considered  as  dependent 
on  the  Romans. 

5 176.  How  When  a  ;iation  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  superior 
"a'!!"-*  power,  she  may  lawfully,  renounce  her  former  treaties,  if  the 
nution  of"  P^^^ty  with  whom  she  is  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  re- 
Mnereignty  quires  it  of  her.  As  she  then  loses  a  part  of  her  sovereignty, 
may  annul  her  ancient  treaties  fall  to  the  ground  together  with  the  power 
F**^"*«  that  had  concluded  them.  This  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be 
T*208  1  ™P^*®^  ^  ^^^  ^  *  crime :  and  since  she  would  have  a  right 

L  J  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  and  to  re- 

nounce her  own  sovereign,  if  she  found  such  measures  neces- 
sary for  her  preservation, — by  a  much  stronger  reason,  she 
has  a  right,  under  the  same  necessity,  to  abandon  her  allies. 
But  a  generous  people  will  exhaust  every  resource  before  they 
will  submit  to  terms  so  severe  and  so  humiliating. 

5 177.  We  In  general,  as  every  nation  ought  to  be  jealous  of  her  glory, 
^'^'^  ***  carefiS  of  maintaining  her  dignity,  and  preserving  her  inde- 
much  M  pendence,  nothing  short  of  the  last  extremity,  or  motives  the 
poMibla  most  weighty  and  substantial,  ought  ever  to  induce  a  people 
making  un-  to  contract  an  unequal  alliance.  This  observation  is  particu- 
equal^am.    \^jij  meant  to  apply  to  treaties  where  the  inequality  prevails 

on  the  side  of  the  weaker  ally,  and  still  more  particularly  to 
those  unequal  alliances  that  degrade  the  sovereignty.  Men 
of  courage  and  spirit  will  accept  such  treaties  from  no  other 
hands  but  those  of  imperious  necessity. 

5 178.  Mu-  Notwithstanding  every  argument  which  selfish  policy  may 
mal  datiea  suggest  to  the  contrary,  we  must  either  pronounce  sovereigns 
wi^^remet  *^  ^®  absolutely  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to  the  law 
to  unoqual   of  nature,  or  agree  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  without 

just  reasons,  to  compel  weaker  states  to  sacrifice  their  dig- 
nity, much  less  their  liberty,  by  unequal  alliances.  Nations 
owe  to  each  other  the  same  assistance,  the  same  respect,  the 
same  friendship,  as  individuals  living  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Far  from  seeking  to  humble  a  weaker  neighbour,  and  to  de- 
spoil her  of  her  most  valuable  advantages,  they  will  respect 
and  maintain  her  dignity  and  her  liberty,  if  they  are  inspired 
by  virtue  more  than  by  pride — ^if  they  are  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  honour  more  than  by  the  meaner  views  of  sordid 
^  interest — ^nay,  if  they  have  but  sufficient  discernment  to  dis- 
tinguish their  real  interests.  Nothing  more  firmly  Secures 
the  power  of  a  great  monarch  than  his  attention  and  respect 
to  all  other  sovereigns.  The  more  cautious  he  is  to  avoid 
offending  his  weaker  brethren,  the  greater  esteem  he  testifies 
for  them,  the  more  will  they  revere  him  in  turn ;  they  £|el 
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m-mSection  for  a  power  whose  superiority  over  them  is  dis-  booku. 
played  only  by  the  conferring  of  favours :  they  cling  to  such  QgAP.  xn. 
«  monarch  as  their  prop  and  support;  and  he  becomes 
the  arbiter  of  nations.  Had  his  demeanour  been  stamped 
with  arrogance,  he  would  have  been  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  fear,  and  might  perhaps  have  one  day  sunk 
under  tiieir  united  efforts. 

But,  as  the  weaker  party  ousht,  in  his  necessitv,  to  accept  $  179.  In 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  the  more  powerfid,  and  not  aUianoM 
to  refuse  him  such  honours  and  respect  as  are  flattering  to  ^^*J^j^ 
the  person  who  receives  them,  without  degrading  him  hj^^j^^ 
whom  thev  are  rendered;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  side  of  the 
more  conlormable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  a  generous  grant  more  pow- 
of  assistance  from  the  more  powerful  state,  unaccompanied  ^"^  P"^* 
by  any  demand  of  a  return,  or,  at  least,  of  an  equivalent. 
And  in  this  instance  also,  there  exists  an  inseparable  conneo-  [  204  ] 
tion  between  interest  and  duty.     Sound  poUcy  holds  out  a 
caution  to  a  powerful  nation  not  to  suffer  the  lesser  states  in 
her  neighbourhood  to  be  oppressed.    If  she  abandon  them  to 
the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  he  will  soon  become  formidable 
to  herself.    Accordingly,  sovereigns,  who  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  l£eir  own  interests,  seldom  fail  to  reduce 
this  maxim  to  practice.     Hence  those  alliances,  sometimes 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  sometimes  against  its  rival, 
according  as  the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates. 
Hence  that  balance  of  power,  the  object  of  perpetual  nego- 
tiations and  wars. 

When  a  weak  and  poor  nation  has  occasion  for  assistance 
of  another  kind — ^when  she  is  afflicted  by  famine — ^we  have 
seen  (§  5),  that  those  nations  who  have  provisions  ought  to 
supply  her  at  a  fair  price.  It  were  noble  and  generous  to 
furnish  them  at  an  under  price,  or  to  make  her  a  present  of 
them,  if  she  be  incapable  of  paying  their  value.  To  obliffe 
her  to  purchase  them  by  an  unequal  alliance,  and  especially 
at  the  expense  of  her  liberty — ^to  treat  her  as  Joseph  for- 
merly treated  the  Egyptians — ^would  be  a  cruelty  almost  as 
dreadful  as  suffering  her  to  perish  with  famine. 

But  there  are  cases  where  vthe  inequality  of  treaties  and  $  180.  How 
alliances,  dictated  by  some  particular  reasons,  is  not  contrary  ^^^^^ 
to  equity,  nor,  consequently,  to  the  law  of  nature.     Such,  in  ^j'^jSln- 
general,  are  all  those  cases  in  which  the  duties  that  a  nation  ces  may  be 
owes  to  herself,  or  those  which  she  owes  to  other  nations,  pre-  confonnabie 
scribe  to  her  a  departure  from  the  line  of  equality.     If,  for  ^  ^^  i*^ 
instance,  a  weak  state  attempts,  without  necessity,  to  erect  a  °  ^^^'^ 
fortress,  which  she  is  incapable  of  defending,  in  a  place  where 
it  might  become  vei^  dangerous  to  her  neighbour  if  ever  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  enemy,  that  neigh- 
bour may  oppose  the  construction  of  the  fortress ;  and,  if  he 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  the  lesser  state  a  compen- 
sation for  complying  with  his  desire,  he  may  force  her  com- 
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BOOK  iL  plUnoe,  by  threatening  to  block  up  the  roads  and  ayennes  of 
CHAP,  xu,  commonicationy  to  prohibit  all  intercoorse  between  the  two 
nations,  to  build  fortresses,  or  to  keep  an  army  on  the  fron- 
tier, to  consider  that  little  state  in  a  suspicious  Ught,  &c.  He 
thus  indeed  imposes  an  unequal  condition ;  but  his  conduct  is 
authorised  by  the  care  of  his  own  safety.  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  may  oppose  the  forming  of  a  highway,  that  would  open 
to  an  enemy  an  entrance  into  his  state.  War  might  furnish 
us  with  a  multitude  of  other  examples.  But  rights  of  this 
nature  are  frequently  abused ;  and  it  requires  no  less  mode 
ration  than  prudence  to  avoid  turning  them  into  oppression. 

Sometimes  those  duties  to  which  other  nations  have  a 
claim,  recommend  and  authorize  inequality  in  a  contrary 
sense,  without  affording  any  ground  of  imputation  against  a 
sovereign,  of  having  neglected  the  duty  which  he  owes  to 
himself  or  to  his  people.     Thus,  gratitude — ^the  desire  of 
showing  his  deep  sense  of  a  favour  received — ^may  induce  a 
generous  sovereign  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  joy,  and  to 
[  205  ]  give  in  the  treaty  more  than  he  receives. 
§  181.  Ine-       It  is  also  cousiBtent  with  justice  to  impose  the  conditions 
quality  im-  of  an  Unequal  treaty,  or  even  an  unequal  alliance,  by  way 
P^****  y^      of  penalty,  in  order  to  punish  an  unjust  agirressor,  and  ren- 
khment      ^^  him  mcapable  of  easily  mjurmg  us  for  the  time  to  come. 
Such  was  the  treaty  to  which  the  elder  Soipio  Africanus  forced 
the  Carthaginians  to  submit,  after  he  had  defeated  Hannibal. 
The  conqueror  often  dictates  such  terms :  and  his  conduct  in 
this  instance  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice  or  equity, 
provided  he  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
after  he  has  been  crowned  with  success  in  a  just  and  neces- 
sary war. 
§  183.  Other     The  different  treaties  of  protection — ^those  by  which  a  state 
kinds  of      renders  itself  tributary  or  feudatory  to  another — ^form  so 
h  ^  ^kcn  °"^y  different  kinds  of  unequal  alliances.     But  we  shall  not 
elMwbere.    ^ ^P^&t  here  what  W6  have  said  respecting  them  in  Book  L 

Chap.  I.  and  XVI. 
S 183.  Par-      Bv  another  general  division  of  treaties  or  alliances,  they 
raa^tmLf  ^^  distinguished  into  personal  and  real:  the  former  are  those 
'  that  relate  to  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  are 
confined  and  in  a  manner  attached  to  them.    JReal  alliances 
relate  bnly  to  the  matters  in  negotiation  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  are  wholly  independent  of  their  persons. 
A  personal  alliance  expires  with  him  who  contracted  it. 
A  real  alliance  attaches  to  the  body  of  the  state,  and  sub- 
sists as  long  as  the  state,  unless  the  period  of  its  duration 
has  been  limited. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  not  to  confound  these  two 
sorts  of  alliances.  Accordingly,  sovereigns  are  at  present 
accustomed  to  express  themselves  in  their  treaties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  in  this  respect :  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  best  and  safest  method.     In  default  of  this 
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precantioii,  the  very  subject  of  the  treaty,  or  the  expressions   book  h. 
in  which  it  is  couched,  may  furnish  a  clue  to  discorer  whether  _Efi£iiEifi 
it  be  real  or  personal.     On  this  head  we  shall  lay  down  some 
general  rales. 

In  the  first'  place,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a  treaty  is  §  i84. 
a  personal  one  from  the  bare  circumstance  of  its  naming  the  Naming  the  ^ 
contracting  sovereigns :  for,  the  name  of  the  reigning  sove-  contracting 
reign  is  often  inserted  with  the  sole  view  of  showing  with  £|fj^^ 
whom  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  without  meaning  thereby  does  not 
to  intimate  that  it  has  been  made  with  himself  personally,  render  it 
This  is  an  observation  of  the  civilians  Pedius  and  Ulpian,*  pw^n^- 
repeated  by  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  these  subjects. 

Every  alliance  made  by  a  republic  is  in  its  own  nature  real,  §  185.  An 
for  it  relates  only  to  the  body  of  the  state.  When  a  free  peo-  ali»an<» 
pie,  a  popular  state,  or  an  aristocratical  republic,  concludes  a°**^tKg  * 
treaty,  it  is  the  state  herself  that  contracts ;  and  her  engage-  J^" 
ments  do  not  depend  on  the  lives  of  those  who  were  only  the  [  206  ] 
instruments  in  forming  them :  the  members  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  governing  body,  change  and  succeed  each  other  ;  but 
the  state  still  continues  the  same. 

Since,  therefore,  such  a  treaty  directly  relates  to  the  body 
of  the  state,  it  subsists,  though  the  form  of  the  republic  should 
happen  to  be  changed — even  though  it  should  be  transformed 
into  a  monarchy.  For,  the  state  and  the  nation  are  still  the 
same,  notwithstanding  every  change  that  may  take  place  in 
the  form  of  the  government ;  and  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  nation  remains  in  force  as  long  as  the  nation  exists.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  all  treaties  relating  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  two  popxdar  states, 
that  have  treated  expressly,  or  that  evidently  appear  to  have 
treated,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  themselves  in  concert 
in  their  state  of  liberty  and  popular  government,  cease  to  be 
allies  from  the  very  moment  that  one  of  them  has  submitted 
to  be  governed  by  a  single  person. 

Every  public  treaty,  concluded  by  a  king  or  by  any  other  §  186 
monarch,  is  a  treaty  of  the  state ;  it  is  obligatory  on  the ^'*'i*'T. 
whole  state,  on  the  entire  nation  which  the  king  represents,  ^"jw,  ^^ 
and  whose  power  and  rights  he  exercises.     It  seems  then  at  other 
first  view,  that  every  public  treaty  ought  to  be  presumed  real,  monaidu. 
as  concerning  the  state  itself.     There  can  be  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  to  observe  the  treaty:  the  only  ques- 
tion that  arises,  is  respecting  its  duration.     Now,  there  is 
often  room  to  doubt  whether  the  contracting  parties  have 
intended  to  extend  their  reciprocal  engagements  beyond  the 
term  of  their  own  lives,  and  to  bind  their  successors.     Con- 
junctures change ;  a  burden  that  is  at  present  light,  may  in 
other  circumstances  become  insupportable,  or  at  least  oppres- 
sive: the  manner  of  thinking  among  sovereigns  is  no  less 


*  Digest,  lib.  ii.  tit  ziv.  de  Paclis,  leg.  viL  $  8. 
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BOOK  n.    Tariable ;  and  there  are  certain  things  of  which  it  ifl  proper 

oiup.  xn.  that  each  prince  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  according  to 

his  own  system.    There  are  others  that  are  freely  granted  to 

one  king,  and  wonld  not  be  allowed  to  his  successor.     It 

therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  terms  of  the 

treaty,  or  the  matter  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  in  order 

p      to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  powers. 

petu^trai^      Perpetual  treaties,  and  those  made  for  a  determinate 

ties,  and      period,  are  real  ones,  since  their  duration  cannot  depend  on 

thoM  for  a  the  lives  of  the  contracting  parties. 

certain  time,     j^  ^jj^  gum^  manner,  when  a  king  declares  in  the  treaty 
V®^^^*^that  it  is  made  "for  himself  and  his  successors,"  it  is  mani- 
foTthe  kinjr  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  treaty.     It  attaches  to  the  state,  and 
and  his       IB  intended  to  last  as  long  as  the  kingdom  itself, 
sucoessois.       When  a  treaty  expressly  declares  that  it  is  made  for  the 

5 189.  good  of  the  kingdom,  it  thus  furnishes  an  evident  proof  that 
Ti^es  the  contracting  powers  did  not  mean  that  its  duration  should 
Se  KoS  of  ^l^P^^d  ^^  *^**  ^^  *^®"^  ^^^  hreBy  but  on  that  of  the  kingdom 
the  king-     itself.     Such  treaty  is  therefore  a  real  one. 

dom.  Independently  even  of  this  express  declaration,  when  a 

[  207  ]  treaty  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  to  the  state  a 
certain  advantage  which  is  in  its  own  nature  permanent  and 
unfailing,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prince  by 
whom  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  intended  to  limit  it  to 
the  duration  of  his  own  life.  Such  a  treaty  ought  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  real  one,  unless  there  exist  very  power- 
ful evidence  to  prove  that  the  party  with  whom  it  was  made 
granted  the  advantage  in  question  only  out  of  regard  to  the 
prince  then  reigning,  and  as  a  personal  favour :  in  which  case 
the  treaty  terminates  with  the  life  of  the  prince,  as  the  motive 
for  the  concession  expires  with  him.  But  such  a  reservation 
is  not  to  be  presumed  on  slight  grounds :  for,  it  would  seem, 
that,  if  the  contracting  parties  had  had  it  in  contemplation, 
they  should  have  expressed  it  in  the  treaty. 

5 190.  How  In  case  of  doubt,  where  there  exists  no  circumstance  by 
prewimp-  which  we  can  clearly  prove  either  the  personality  or  the 
to  hs^^md-  ^®*^*y  ^^  *  treaty,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  a  real  treaty  if  it 
ed  in  douhtl  Chiefly  consists  of  favourable  articles, — ^if  of  odious  ones,  a 
AU  cases,     personal  treaty.     By  favourable  articles  we  mean  those  which 

tend  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
which  equally  favour  both  parties;  by  odious  articles,  we 
understand  those  which  onerate  one  of  the  parties  only,  or 
which  impose  a  much  heavier  burden  upon  the  one  than  upon 
the  other.  We  shall. treat  this  subject  more  at  large  in  the 
•  chapter  on  the  "Interpretation  of  Treaties."     Nothing  is 

more  conformable  to  reason  and  equity  than  this  rule.  When- 
ever absolute  certainty  is  unattainable  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  presumption.  Now,  if  the  con- 
tracting powers  have  not  explained  themselves,  it  is  natural, 
when  the  question  relates  to  things  favourable,  and  equally 
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advantageous  to  the  two  allies,  to  presume  that  it  was  their  took  n. 
intention  to  make  a  real  treaty,  as  being  the  more  advan-  ohap.  xii. 
tageons  to  their  respective  kingdoms:  and  if  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  presumption,  we  do  no  injury  to  either  party.  But, 
if  there  be  any  thing  odious  in  the  engagements, — it  one  of 
the  contracting  states  finds  itself  overburdened  by  them, — 
how  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  prince  who  entered  into 
such  engagements  intended  to  hfj  that  burden  upon  his  king- 
dom in  perpetuity  ?  Every  sovereign  is  presumed  to  desire 
the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  state  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted:  wherefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  load  it  for  ever  with  a  burdensome  obligation.  If 
necessity  rendered  such  a  measure  unavoidable,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  his  ally  to  have  the  matter  explicitly  ascertained 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  neg- 
lected this  precaution,  well  knowing  that  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  sovereigns  in  particxdar,  seldom  submit  to  heaVy  and 
disagreeable  burdens,  unless  bound  to  do  so  by  formal  obliga- 
tions. If  it  happens  then  that  the  presumption  is  a  mistiake, 
and  makes  him  lose  something  of  his  right,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  his  own  negligence.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other  must  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  right,  it  will 
be  a  less  grievous  violation  of  the  laws  of  equity  that  the  lat-  [  208  ] 
ter  should  forego  an  expected  advantage,  than  that  the  former 
should  sufier  a  positive  loss  and  detriment.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous distinction  de  lucro  eaptandoj  and  de  damno  vitando. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  include  equal  treaties  of  commerce 
in  the  number  of  those  that  are  favourable,  since  they  are  in 
general  advantageous,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature.  As  to  alliances  made  on  account  of  war,  Grotius 
says  with  reason,  that  ^^  defensive  alliances  are  more  of  a 
favourable  nature,— offensive  alliances  have  something  in 
them  that  approaches  nearer  to  what  is  burdensome  or 
odious."* 

We  could  not  dispense  with  the  preceding  brief  summary 
of  those  discussions,  lest  we  should  in  this  part  of  our  trea- 
tise leave  a  disgusting  chasm.  They  are,  however,  but  sel- 
dom resorted  to  in  modern  practice,  as  sovereigns  at  present 
generally  take  the  prudent  precaution  of  explicitly  ascertain- 
ing the  duration  of  their  treaties.  They  treat  for  themselves 
and  their  successors, — ^for  themselves  and  their  kingdoms,— 
for  perpetuity, — ^for  a  certain  number  of  years,  &c. — or  they 
treat  only  for  the  time  of  their  own  reign, — ^for  an  affair 
peculiar  to  themselves, — ^for  their  families,  &c. 

Since  public  treaties,  even  those  of  a  personal  nature,  con-  §  I9i.  Th© 
eluded  by  a  king,  or  by  any  other  sovereign  who  is  invested  obtigation* 
with  sufficient  power,  are  treaties  of  state,  and  obligatory  on  J^'^ng* 
the  whole  nation  (§  186),  real  treaties,  which  were  intended 


•  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  $  16. 
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BOOK  n.  to  sabsist  independently  of  the  person  who  has  conoladei 
CHAP,  xn.  them,  are  undoubtedly  binding  on  his  successors ;  and  the 
from  a  real  obligation  which  such  treaties  impose  on  the  state  passes 
treaty  pan  successively  to  all  her  rulers  as  soon  as  they  assume  the  pub- 
totheauo-  jj^  authority.  The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
^^*'^"'  rights  acquired  by  those  treaties :  they  are  acquired  for  the 
state,  and  successively  pass  to  her  conductors. 

It  is  at  present  a  pretty  general  custom  for  the  successor 
to  confirm  or  renew  even  real  alliances  concluded  by  his  pre* 
decessors :  and  prudence  requires  that  this  precaution  shoxdd 
not  be  neglected,  since  men  pay  greater  respect  to  an  obli- 
gation wUch  they  have  themselves  contracted,  than  to  one 
which  devolves  on  them  from  another  quarter,  or  to  which 
they  have  only  tacitly  subjected  themselves.     The  reason  is, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  they  consider  their  word  to  be  en* 
gaged,  and,  in  the  latter,  their  conscience  alone. 
S  i92.Trea.     The  treaties  that  have  no  relation  to  the  performance  of 
^^^hedo"*"  reiterated  acts,  but  merely  relate  to  transient  and  single  acts 
foi"aH  and*  ^^^h  are  concluded  at  once, — those  treaties  (unless  indeed 
perfected,    it  be  more  proper  to  call  them  by  another  name*)— those 
conventions,  those  compacts,  which  are  accomplished  once  for 
all,  and  not  by  successive  acts, — are  no  sooner  executed  than 
[  209  ]  they  are  completed  and  perfected.     If  they  are  valid,  they 
have  in  their  own  nature  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  effect : 
nor  have  we  them  in  view  when  we  inquire  whether  a  treaty 
be  real  or  personal.     Puffendorf  f  gives  us  the  following  rules 
to  direct  us  in   this  inquiry — ^'1.  That  the  successors  are 
bound  to  observe  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  their 

Eredecessors.  2.  That  a  successor  should  observe  all  the 
Lwful  conventions  by  which  his  predecessor  has  transferred 
any  right  to  a  third  party.'*  This  is  evidently  wandering 
from  the  point  in  question :  it  is  only  saying  that  what  is 
done  with  validity  by  a  prince,  cannot  be  annulled  by  his 
successors. — And  who  doubts  it  ?  A  treaty  of  peace  is  in 
its  own  nature  made  with  a  view  to  its  perpetual  duration  : 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  once  duly  concluded  and  ratified,  the 
affair  is  at  an  end ;  the  treaty  must  be  accomplished  on  both 
sides,  and  observed  according  to  its  tenor.  If  it  is  executed 
upon  the  spot,  there  ends  the  business  at  once.  But,  if  the 
treaty  contains  engagements  for  the  performance  of  succes- 
sive and  reiterated  acts,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  examine, 
according  to  the  rules  we  have  laid  down,  whether  it  be  in 
this  respect  real  or  personal, — ^whether  the  contracting  par* 
ties  intended  to  bind  their  successors  to  the  performance  of 
those  acts,  or  only  promised  them  for  the  time  of  their  own 
reign.  In  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  a  right  is  transferred 
by  a  lawful  convention,  it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  state  that 


*  See  Chap.  XII.  §  163,  of  thia  book, 
t  Law  of  Nature  and  Nationa,  book  8,  c  9,  $  8. 
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haa  eeded  it ;  the  afiSur  is  oondaded  and  tenninated*  But,  jmmk  q. 
if  the  socoesaor  diseovers  any  flaw  ia  the  deed  of  tranafer^ 
and  proTee  it,  he  ia  not  to  be  aocaaed  of  maintamiiig  that  the 
convention  is  not  obligatory  on  hin^  and  refnaing  to  fulfil  it; 
— ^he  only  shows  that  such  oonvention  has  not  taken  place : 
for  a  defective  and  invalid  deed  is  a  nalUty,  and  to  be  consi- 
dered as  having  never  existed* 

The  third  role  given  by  Puffendorf  is  no  less  useless  with  S  i^  T^m^ 
respect  to  this  question.  It  is,  « that  if,  after  the  other  ally  ^JJ^^^ 
has  already  execnted  something  to  which  he  was  bound  by  ^d^the  ' 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  the  king  happens  to  die  before  he  has  <nie  part 
accomplished  in  his  turn  what  he  had  engaged  to  perform, 
his  successor  is  indispensably  obliged  to  perform  it.  For, 
what  the  other  ally  has  executed  under  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent,  having  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state,  or  at  least  having  been  done  with  that  view,  it  is  clear, 
that,  if  he  does  not  receive  the  return  for  ^irhich  he  had 
stipulated,  he  then  acquires  the  same  right  as  a  man  who  has 
paid  what  he  did  not  owe ;  and,  therefore,  the  successor  is 
obliged  to  allow  him  a  complete  indemnification  for  what  he 
has  done  or  given,  or  to  make  good,  on  his  own  part,  what 
his  predecessor  had  engaged  to  perform."  All  this,  I  say,  is 
foreign  to  our  question.  If  the  alliance  is  real,  it  still  sub- 
sists, notwithstanding  the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties ;  if  it  is  personal,  it  expires  with  them,  or  either  of 
them  (§  188).  But,  when  a  personal  alliance  comes  to  be 
dissolved  in  this  manner,  it  is  quite  a  different  question  to  [  210  ] 
ascertain  what  one  of  the  allied  states  is  bound  to  perform,  in 
case  the  other  has  already  executed  something  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty :  and  this  question  is  to  be  determined  on  very 
different  principles.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  nature 
of  what  has  been  done  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  K  it  has 
been  any  of  those  determinate  and  substantial  acts  which  it 
IB  usual  with  contracting  parties  mutually  to  promise  to  each 
other  in  exchange,  or  by  way  of  equivalent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  who  has  received,  ought  to  give  what  he  has 
promised  in  return,  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  agreement,  and 
is  obliged  to  adhere  to  it :  if  he  is  not  bound,  and  is  unwilling 
to  adhere  to  it,  he  ought  to  restore  what  he  has  received,  to 
replace  things  in  their  former  state,  or  to  indemnify  the  ally 
from  whom  he  has  received  the  advantage  in  question.  To  act 
otherwise,  would  be  keeping  possession  of  another's  property. 
In  this  case,  the  ally  is  in  tiie  situation,  not  of  a  man  who 
has  paid  what  he  did  not  owe,  but  of  one  who  has  paid  be- 
forehand for  a  thing  that  has  not  been  delivered  to  him. 
But,  if  the  persohal  treaty  related  to  any  of  those  uncertain 
and  contingent  acts  which  are  to  be  performed  as  occasions 
offer,— of  those  promises  which  are  not  obligatory  if  an  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  them  does  not  occur, — ^it  is  only  on 
occasion  likewise  that  the  performance  of  similar  acts  is  duo 
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BOOK  II.  in  return :  and,  when  the  term  of  the  alliance  is  expired, 
CHAP.  XII.  neither  of  the  parties  remains  bound  by  any  obligation.  In 
a  defensire  alliance^  for  instance,  two  kings  have  reciprocally 
pro&ised  each  other  a  e^ atuitous  assistance  during  the  term 
of  their  lives :  one  of  them  is  attacked :  he  is  succoured  bj 
his  ally,  and  dies  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  succour 
him  in  his  turn :  the  alliance  is  at  an  end,  and  no  obligation 
thence  devolves  on  the  successor  of  the  deceased,  except  in- 
deed that  he  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sove- 
reign who  has  given  a  salutary  assistance  to  his  state.  And 
we  must  not  pronounce  such  an  alliance  an  injurious  one  to 
the  ally  who  has  given  assistance  without  receiving  any.  His 
treaty  was  one  of  those  speculating  contracts  in  wluch  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  wholly  depend  on  chance :  he 
miffht  have  gained  by  it,  though  it  has  been  his  fate  to  lose. 

We  might  here  propose  another  question.  The  personal 
alliance  expiring  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  allies,  if  the  sur- 
vivor, under  an  idea  that  it  is  to  subsist  with  the  successor, 
fulfils  the  treaty  on  his  part  in  favour  of  the  latter,  defends 
his  country,  saves  some  of  his  towns,  or  furnishes  provisions 
for  his  army,-^what  ought  the  sovereign  to  do,  who  is  thus 
succoured  ?  He  ought,  doubtless,  either  to  suffer  the  alliance 
to  subsist,  as  the  ally  of  his  predecessor  has  conceived  that 
it  was  to  subsist  (and  this  will  be  a  tacit  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  the  treaty)— or  to  pay  for  the  real  service  he  has  re- 
ceived, according  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  continue  that  alliance.  It  would  be  in 
such  a  case  as  this  that  we  might  say  with  Puffendorf,  that  he 
[  211  ]  who  has  rendered  such  a  service  has  acquired  the  right  of  a 

man  who  has  paid  what  he  did  not  owe. 
§  194.  The  The  duration  of  a  personal  alliance  being  restricted  to  the 
personal  al-  persons  of  the  contracting  sovereigns, — if,  from  any  cause 
hance^x-^^  whatsoever,  one  of  them  ceases  to  reign,  the  alliance  ex- 
of^e  con-  pii'cs  •  for  they  have  contracted  in  quality  of  sovereigns ;  and 
tracting  he  who  ccasos  to  reign  no  longer  exists  as  a  sovereign,  though 
powers        he  still  lives  as  a  man. 

ceases  to  Kings  do  not  always  treat  solely  and  directly  for  their 

§*i»5.  Treap  ^^"igdoms ;  Sometimes,  by  virtue  of  the  power  they  have  in 
ties  in  their  their  hands,  they  make  treaties  relative  to  their  own  persons, 
own  nature  or  their  families ;  and  this  they  may  lawfully  do,  as  the  wel- 
pcrsonaL     f^re  of  the  state  is  interested  in  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  sovereign,  properly  understood.     These  treaties  are  per- 
sonal in  their  own  nature,  and  expire,  of  course,  on  the  death 
of  the  king  or  the  extinction  of  his  family.     Such  is  an. alii - 
ance  made  for  the  defence  of  a  king  and  his  family. 
§196.  Am-      It  is  aske'd,  whether  such  an  alliance  subsists  with  the  king 
*r^  T^'     *^^  ^^^  royal  family,  when,  by  some  revolution,  they  are  de- 
thp  (leip^^^^  prived  of  the  crown.    We  have  remarked  above  (§  194),  that 
ot  tiio  king  a  personal  alliance  expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  con- 
aiid  iiie        tracted  it :  but  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  alliance  formed 
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iritli  the  state,  and  restricted,  in  its  duration,  to  the  reign  of   book  ii. 
the  contracting  king.    But  the  alliance  of  which  we  are  now  ohaf.  zii. 
to  treat,  is  of  another  nature.    Although  obligatory  on  the  ^yal 
state,  since  she  is  bound  by  all  the  public  acts  of  her  sbye-  frmily. 
reign,  it  is  made  directly  in  favour  of  the  king  and  his  family : 
it  would,  therefore,  be  absurd  that  it  should  be  dissolved  at 
the  moment  when  they  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  by  the  very 
event  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against.     Besides,  the 
king  does  not  forfeit  the  character  of  royalty  merely  by  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.     If  he  is  unjustly  despoiled  of  it  by  an 
usurper,  or  by  rebels,  he  still  preserves  his  rights,  among 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  his  alliances. 

But  who  shall  judge  whether  a  king  has  been  dethroned 
lawfully  or  by  violence?    An  independent  nation  acknow- 
ledges no  judge.     If  the  body  of  the  nation  declare  that  the 
king  has  forfeited  his  right,  by  the  abuse  he  has  made  of  it, 
and  depose  him,  they  may  justly  do  it  when  their  grievances 
are  well  founded ;  and  no  other  power  has  a  right  to  censure 
their  conduct.     The  personal  ally  of  this  king  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  assist  him  against  the  nation  who  have  made  use 
of  their  right  in  deposing  him:  if  he  attempts  it,  he  iigures 
that  nation.     England  declared  war  against  Louis  XI v.,  in 
the  year  1688,  for  supporting  the  interests  of  James  U.,  who 
had  been  formally  deposed  by  the  nation.     The  same  coun- 
try declared  war  against  him  a  second  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  because  that  prince  acknowledged  the 
son  of  the  deposed  monarch,  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
In  doubtful  cases,  and  when  the  body  of  the  nation  has  not 
pronounced,  or  has  not  pronounced  freely,  a  sovereign  ought  [  212  ] 
naturally  to  support  and  defend  an  ally ;  and  it  is  then  that 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  subsists  between  different  states. 
The  party  who  have  expelled  the  king  maintain  that  they 
have  right  on  their  side :  the  unfortunate  prince  and  his  allies 
flatter  themselves  with  having  the  same  advantage ;  and,  as 
tbej  have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  there  remains  no 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  contest  than  an  appeal  to  arms : 
they,  therefore,  engage  in  a  formal  war. 

Finally,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
engagements  towards  an  unfortunate  monarch,  when  he  has 
done,  in  his  defence,  or  to  procure  his  restoration,  every  thing 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  he  was  bound  to  do, — if 
his  efforts  have  proved  ineffectual,  it  cannot  be  expected,  by 
the  dethroned  prince,  that  he  shall  support  an  endless  war  in 
'lis  favour, — that  he  shall  for  ever  continue  at  enmity  with 
he  nation  or  the  sovereign  who  has  deprived  him  of  the 
hrone.  He  must  at  length  think  of  peace,  abandon  his  un- 
ortunate  ally,  and  consider  him  as  having  himself  abandoned 
lis  right  through  necessity.  Thus,  Louis  XIY.  was  obliged 
0  abandon  James  II.  and  to  acknowledge  King  William, 
hough  he  had  at  first  treated  him  as  an  usurper. 
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BOOS  n.       Hie  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  alliatieeB,  and,  in 
CHAP.  TO.  general^  in  all  alliances  made  with  a  state,  and  not  in  parti- 
$197.  oui.  eolar  with  a  king,  for  the  defence  of  his  person.     An  ally 
gmtioiiof  a  ottgfat,   doubtless,  to  be  defended  against  every  invasion, 
rMl  al^ce  againflt  every  foreign  violence,  and  even  against  his  rebellions 
Ilii^  king   subjects ;  in  the  same  manner  a  repnblic  ought  to  be  defended 
m  depoMd.   against  the  enterprises  of  one  who  attempts  to  destroy  the 
public  liberty.    But  the  other  party  in  the  alliance  ought  to 
recollect  that  he  is  the  ally,  and  not  the  judge,  of  the  state 
or  the  nation.    If  the  nation  has  deposed  her  king  in  form, 
— ^if  the  people  of  a  republic  have  expelled  their  magistrates, 
and  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  usurper, — ^to  oppose  these 
domestic  regulations,  or  to  dispute  their  justice  or  validity, 
would  be  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  and 
doing  her  an  injury  (see  §§  54,  &c.  of  this  Book.)    The  ally 
remains  the  ally  of  the  state,  notwithstanding  the  change 
that  has  happened  in  it.     However,  if  this  change  renders 
the  alliance  useless,  dangerous,  or  disagreeable  to  him,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  renounce  it :  for,  he  may  upon  good  grounds 
assert  that  he  would  not  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that 
nation,  had  she  been  under  her  present  form  of  government. 
To  this  case  we  may  also  apply  what  we  have  said  above 
respecting  a  personal  ally.    However  just  the  cause  of  that 
king  may  be,  who  is  expelled  from  the  throne  either  by  his 
subjects  or  by  a  foreign  usurper,  his  allies  are  not  obliged  to 
support  an  eternal  war  in  his  favour.    After  having  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  reinstate  him,  they  must  at  length  restore 
to  their  people  the  blessings  of  peace ;  they  must  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  usurper,  and  for  that  purpose  treat 
with  him  as  with  a  lawful  sovereim.    Louis  XIY.,  finding 
himself  exhausted  by  a  bloody  and  unsuccessful  war,  made 
[  218  ]  an  offer,  at  Gertruydenberg,  to  abandon  his  grandson,  whom 
he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain :  and  afterwards,  when 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed,  Charles  of  Austria,  the 
rival  of  Philip,  saw  himself,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his 
allies.     The^  grew  weary  of  exhausting  their  states  in  order 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  crown  to  which  they  thought 
him  justly  entitled,  but  which  they  no  longer  saw  any  proba- 
bility of  being  able  to  procure  for  him. 
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BOOK  XI. 
OBAP.  ZIII. 


CHAR  xm. 

OF  THE  DISSOLUTION  AND  RENEWAL  OF  TREATIES.  (125) 

AN  alliance  is  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  $  los.  Ex* 
which  it  had  been  concluded.    This  term  is  sometimes  fixed,  pi»tionof 
as,  when  an  alliance  is  made  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  ^|i^^ 
sometimes  it  is  uncertain,  as  in  personal  alliances,  whose  du-  limited 
ration  depends  on  the  lives  of  the  contracting  powers.     The  time, 
term  is  likewise  uncertain,  when  two  or  more  sovereigns  form 
an  alliance  with  a  view  to  some  particular  object;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  expelling  a  horde  of  barbarous  invaders 
from  a  neighbouring  country,— of  reinstating  a  sovereign  on 
his  throne,  &c.     The  duration  of  such  an  alliance  depends 
on  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Thus,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  when  the  soverei^  is 
restored,  and  so  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  to  be  able  to 
retain  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  the  alliance,  which 
was  formed  with  a  sole  view  to  his  restoration,  is  now  at  an 
end.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  enterprise  prove  unsuc- 
cessful,— the  moment  his  allies  are  convinced  of  the  impossi-* 
bility  of  canying  it  into  efiiect,  the  alliance  is  likewise  at  an 
end ;  for  it  is  time  to  renounce  an  undertaking  when  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  impracticable. 

A  treaty  entered  into  for  a  limited  time  may  be  renewed  S 199.  Re- 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  allies, — which  consent  may  be  ""^^  ^^ 
either  expressly  or  tadtly  made  known.     When  the  treaty  is  ^"^^^ 
expressly  renewed,  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  new  one  were  con- 
cluded, m  all  respects  similar  to  the  former. 

The  tacit  renewal  of  a  treaty  is  not  to  be  presumed  upon 
slight  grounds;  for,  engagements  of  so  high  miportance  are 
-well  entitled  to  the  formality  of  an  express  consent.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  of  a  tacit  renewal  must  be  founded 
on  acts  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their  hav- 
ing been  performed  in  pursui^ce  of  the  treaty.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  still  another  difficulty  arises :  for,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  acts  in  question,  they  may 
prove  nothing  more  than  a  simple  continuation  or  extension 
of  the  treaty, — ^which  is  very  difierent  from  a  renewal,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  term  of  duration.  For  instance,  England  has  [  214  J 
entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  a  German  prince,  who  is 
to  keep  on  foot,  during  ten  years,  a  stated  number  of  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  that  countrv,  on  condition  of  receiving  from 
her  a  certain  yearly  suol  The  ten  years  being  expired,  the 
king  of  England  causes  the  sum  stipulated  for  one  year  to  be 


(125)  See,  in  general,  Grotiin,  b.  8,    to  47,  616  to  630,  and  ii.  Index,  tit 
c  2;  and  1  Chhty's  Com.  Law,  3S     Trtatitt. 
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BOOK  n.  paid :  the  ally  receives  it :  thus  the  treaty  is  indeed  iacitlj 
^"^^iJEHi  continued  for  one  year ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  renewed; 
for  the  transaction  of  that  year  does  not  impose  an  obligation 
of  doing  the  same  thing  for  ten  years  successively.  But,  sup- 
posing a  sovereign  has,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 
a  neighbouring  state,  paid  her  a  million  of  money  for  permis- 
sion to  keep  a  K&rrison  in  one  of  her  strongholds  during  ten 
years, — ^if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  sovereign,  in- 
stead of  withdrawing  his  garrison,  makes  his  ally  a  tender  of 
another  million,  and  the  latter  accepts  it,  the  treaty  is,  in 
this  case,  tacitly  renewed. 

When  the  term  for  which  the  treaty  was  made  is  expired, 
each  of  the  allies  is  perfectly  free,  and  may  consent  or  refuse 
to  renew  it,  as  he  thinks  proper.     It  must,  however,  be  con 
fessed,  that,  if  one  of  the  parties,  who  has  almost  singly 
reaped  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  should,  without  just 
and  substantial  reasons,  refuse  to  renew  it  now  that  he  thmka 
he  will  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  foresees  the  time 
approaching  when  his  ally  may  derive  advantage  from  it  in 
turn, — such  conduct  woidd  be  dishonourable,  inconsistent 
with  that  generosity  which  should  characterize  sovereigns, 
and  widely  distant  from  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  that  are  due  to  an  old  and  faithful  ally.     It  is  but 
too  common  to  see  great  potentates,  when  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  power,  neglect  those  who  have  assisted  them  in  attain- 
ing it. 
§  200.  How     Treaties  contain  promises  that  are  perfect  and  reciprocal, 
r^r^"    If  one  of  the  allies  fails  in  his  engagements,  the  other  may 
whwi^Tk>W  ^^^P^l  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  them: — ^a  perfect  promise  confers  a  right 
ted  by  one  ^^  ^^  ^o*     But,  if  the  latter  has  no  other  expedient  than  that 
of  the  con-  of  arms  to  force  his  ally  to  the  performance  of  his  promises, 
tracting       ^e  wiU  Sometimes  find  it  more  eligible  to  cancel  the  promises 
P*^*^        on  his  own  side  also,  and  to  dissolve  the  treaty.     He  has  un- 
doubtedly a  ri^ht  to  do  this,  since  his  promises  were  made 
only  on  condition  that  the  ally  should,  on  his  part,  execute 
every  thing  which  be  had  engaged  to  perform.     The  party, 
therefore,  who  is  offended  or  injured  in  those  particulars 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  alternative  of  either  compelling  a  faithless  ally  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  or  of  declaring  the  treaty  dissolved 
by  his  violation  of  it.     On  such  an  occasion,  prudence  and 
wise  policy  will  point  out  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued. 
§201.  The      But  when  there  exist  between  allies  two  or  more  treaties, 
▼iolation  of  different  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  violation 
doee^Mrt^    of  One  of  those  treaties  does  not  directly  disengage  the  in- 
cancel  an-   j^iTod  party  from  the  obligations  he  has  contracted  in  the 
other.         others :  for,  the  promises  contained  in  these  do  not  depend 
on  those  included  in  the  violated  treaty.     But  the  offended 
[  216  ]  ally  may,  on  the  breach  of  one  treaty  by  the  other  party, 
threaten  him  with  a  renunciation,  on  his  own  part,  of  all  tne 
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Other  treaties  by  which  they  are  united, — and  may  pnt  his  book  u. 
threats  in  execution  if  the  other  disregards  them.  For,  if  any  chap.xih. 
one  wrests  or  withholds  from  me  my  right,  I  may,  in  the  state 
of  nature,  in  order  tq  oblige  him  to  do  me  justice,  to  punish 
him,  or  to  indemnify  myself,  deprive  him  also  of  some  of  his 
rights,  or  seize  and  detain  them  till  I  have  obtained  complete 
satisfaction.  And,  if  recourse  is  had  to  arms,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  infringement  of  that  treaty,  the 
offended  party  begins  by  stripping  his  enemy  of  all  the  rights 
which  had  accrued  to  him  from  the  different  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  them :  and  we  shall  see,  in  treating  of  war,  that 
he  may  do  this  with  justice. 

Some  writers*  would  extend  what  we  have  just  said  to  the  §203.  The 
different  articles  of  a  treaty  which  have  no  connection  with  violation  of 
the  article  that  has  been  violated, — saying  we  ought  to  con-  ?°*  '^*^® 

...  ^         '  t  !••  •  ina  treaty 

Bider  those  several  articles  as  so  many  distmct  treaties  con-  ^^^y  cancel 
eluded  at  the  same  time.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that,  if  the  whole, 
either  of  the  allies  violates  one  article  of  the  treaty,  the  other  i^^) 
has  not  immediately  a  right  to  cancel  the  entire  treaty,  but 
that  he  may  either  refuse,  in  his  turn,  what  he  had  promised 
irith  a  view  to  the  violated  article,  or  compel  his  ally  to  fulfil 
his  promises  if  there  still  remains  a  possibility  of  fulfilling 
them, — ^if  not,  to  repair  the  damage ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose he  may  threaten  to  renounce  the  entire  treaty, — a  menace 
which  he  may  lawfully  put  in  execution,  if  it  be  disregarded 
by  the  other.  Such  undoubtedly  is  the  conduct  which  pru- 
dence, moderation,  the  love  of  peace,  and  charity  would  com- 
monly prescribe  to  nations.  Who  will  deny  this,  and  madly 
assert  that  sovereigns  are  allowed  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  or  even  to  break  every  treaty  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship, for  the  least  subject  of  complaint  ?  But  the  question 
here  turns  on  the  simple  right,  and  noton  the  measures  which 
are  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  justice ;  and  the  principle 
upon  which  those  writers  ground  their  decision,  appears  to 
me  utterly  indefensible.  We  cannot  consider  the  several 
articles  of  the  same  treaty  as  so  many  distinct  and  independ- 
ent treaties:  for,  though  we  do  not  see  any  immediate  con^ 
nection  between  some  of  those  articles,  they  are  all  connected 

*  See  WolfiuB,  Jus  Gent.  §  432.  aliens  but  as  native  subjects  of  Great 

(126)  In  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Russ.  &.  Britain,  and  capable  of  inheriting  and 

Mylne  Rep.  663,  A.  D.  1830,  it  was  holding  such  lands,  notwithstanding  a 

held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  subsequent  war  between  the  two  coun- 

under  the  treaty  of  peace,  19  Nov.  1794,  tries,  and  this  in  respect  of  the  expreiM 

between  Ghreat  Britain  and  {the  United  provision  which  prevents  a  subsequent 

States  of}  A  merica,  the  act  of  37  Geo.  3,  war  from  wholly  determining  that  part  of 

£.  97,  paased  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  treaty.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  there 

such  treaty  into  execution,  American  d-  said,  « It  is  a  reasonable  construction, 

tizens,  who  held  lands  in  Great  Britain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty 

on  the  28th  Oct.  1795,  and  their  heirs  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  should 

and  ai»igns,  are  at  all  timet  to  be  consi-  be  permantnt^  and  not  depend  upon  the 

dercd,  ao/ar  at  regardt  these  landty  not  as  continuance  of  a  state  of  peace.'* 
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BooKn.  by  this  common  relation,  vis.  that  the  contracting  powers 
CHAP,  xin.  i^y^  agreed  to  some  of  them  in  consideration  of  the  others, 
and  by  vay  of  compensation.  I  would  perhaps  never  have 
consented  to  this  article,  if  my  ally  had  not  granted  me  an- 
other, which  in  its  own  natore  has  no  relation  to  it.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  'is  comprehended  in  the  same  treaty, 
^  is  of  the  same  force  and  nature  as  a  reciprocal  promise,  unless 

where  a  formal  exception  is  made  to  the  contrary.  Grotius 
very  properly  observes  that  ^^  every  article  of  a  treaty  carries 
with  it  a  condition,  by  the  non-performance  of  which  the 
treaty  is  wholly  cancelled."*  He  adds,  that  a  clause  is  some- 
times inserted  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  ^^  that  the  violation 
of  any  one  of  the  articles  shaU  not  cancel  the  whole  treaty," 
in  order  that  one  of  the  parties  may  not  have,  in  every  slight 
offence,  a  pretext  for  receding  from  his  engagements.  This 
precaution  is  extremely  prudent,  and  very  conformable  to 
the  care  which  nations  ought  to  take  of  preserving  peace, 
[  216  ]  and  rendering  their  alliances  durable.  (127) 
S  803.  The  ^  the  Same  manner  as  a  personal  treaty  expires  at  the 
troatybvoid  death  of  the  king  who  has  contracted  it,  a  real  treaty  is  dis- 
by  the  de-  golved,  if  One  of  the  allied  nations  is  destroyed, — ^that  is  to 
one^Sie  ^7^  ^^^  ^^^7  ^^  *^®  ™^^  ^^^  compose  it  happen  all  to  perish, 
contracting  but,  also  if,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  it  loses  its  national 
powers.  quality,  or  that  of  a  political  and  independent  society.  Thus, 
when  a  state  is  destroyed  and  the  people  are  dispersed,  or 
when  they  are  subdued  by  a  conqueror,  all  their  alliances  and 
treaties  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  public  power  that  had 
contracted  them.  But  it  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  treaties 
or  alliances  which  impose  a  mutual  obligation  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts,  and  whose  existence  consequently  depends  on  that 
of  the  contracting  powers,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
contracts  by  which  a  perfect  right  is  once  for  all  acquired, 
independent  of  any  mutual  performance  of  subsequent  acts. 
If,  for  instance,  a  nation  has  for  ever  ceded  to  a  neighbouring 
prince  the  right  of  fishing  in  a  certain  river,  or  that  of  keep- 
ing a  garrison  in  a  particular  fortress,  that  prince  does  not 
lose  his  rights,  even  though  the  nation  from  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived them  happens  to  be  subdued,  or  in  any  other  manner 
subjected  to  a  foreign  dominion.  His  rights  do  not  depend 
on  the  preservation  of  that  nation :  she  had  alienated  them ; 
and  the  conqueror  by  whom  she  has  been  subjugated  can  only 
take  what  belonged  to  her.  In  the  same  manner,  the  debts 
of  a  nation,  or  those  for  which  the  sovereign  has  mortgaged 
any  of  his  towns  or  provinces,  are  not  cancelled  by  conquest. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  on  acquiring  Silesia  by  conquest  and  bv 
the  treaty  of  Breslau,  took  upon  himself  the  debts  for  which 

*  Giotiiu  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pede,  lib.     1  Riiss.  &  Mylne,  663,  ia  ui  expren 
iL  cap.  XV.  §  15.  decision  upon  such  a  provision  even  by 


(137)  The  case  of  Sutton  v.  autton,    implication. 
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that  proTince  stood  mortgaged  to  some  English  merchants,  book  n. 
In  fact,  his  conquest  extended  no  further  than  the  acquisition  chap,  xm. 
of  those  rights  which  the  house  of  Austria  had  possessed  oyer 
the  country ;  and  he  could  onl^f  take  possession  of  Silesia, 
such  as  he  found  it  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  all  its 
rights  and  all  its  burdens.  For  a  conqueror  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  country  he  has  subdued,  would  be  robbing  the 
creditors,  with  whom  he  is  not  at  war. 

Since  a  nation  or  a  state,  of  whatever  kind,  cannot  make$so4.  Alli- 
any  treaty  contrary  to  those  by  which  she  is  actually  bound  ■"«■  ^^ 
(§  165),  she  cannot  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  J^-^! 
state,  without  reserving  all  her  alliances  and  all  her  existing  ^^ids  put 
treaties.     For,  the  convention  by  which  a  state  places  herself  herself  un- 
under  the  protection  of  another  sovereign,  is  a  treaty  (§  176):  ^'.'^«  V^ 
if  she  does  it  of  her  own  accord,  she  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a^^'Jy"^ 
manner,  that  the  new  treaty  may  involve  no  infringement  of 
her  pre-existing  ones.     We  have  seen  (§  176)  what  rights  a  [  217  ] 
nation  derives,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  from  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  alliances  of  a  nation  are  therefore  not  dissolved  when 
she  puts  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  state,  unless 
they  be  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  that  protection. 
The  ties  by  which  she  was  bound  to  her  former  allies  still  sub- 
sist, and  those  allies  still  remain  bound  by  their  engagements 
to  her,  as  long  as  she  has  not  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  fulfil 
her  engagements  to  them. 

When  necessity  obliges  a  people  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  and  to  promise  him  the 
assistance  of  their  whole  force  against  all  opponents  whatso- 
ever, without  excepting  their  allies, — ^their  former  alliances 
do  indeed  subsist,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  new  treaty  of  protection.  But,  if  the  case  should  happen, 
that  a  former  ally  enters  into  a  war  with  the  protector,  the 
protected  state  will  be  obliged  to  declare  for  the  latter,  to 
whom  she  is  bound  by  closer  ties,  and  by  a  treaty  which,  in 
case  of  collision,  is  paramount  to  all  the  others.  Thus  the 
Nepesinians,  having  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Etrurians, 
thought  themselves  afterwards  bound  to  adhere  to  their  treaty 
of  submission  or  capitulation,  preferably  to  the  alliance  which 
had  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Komans :  postqtuim  de- 
ditzonts^  qiiam  aocietatisy  Jldes  fanctior  eraty  says  Livy.* 

Finally,  as  treaties  are  made  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  $  206. 
the  parties,  they  may  also  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  at  Treatiei 
the  free  will  of  the  contracting  powers.     And,  even  though  a  ^**^^!f^^ 
third  party  should  find  himself  interested  in  the  preservation  ^^    **"' 
uf  the  treaty,  and  should  suffer  by  its  dissolution, — ^yet,  if  he 
had  no  share  in  making  such  treaty,  and  no  direct  promise 
had  been  made  to  him,  those  who  have  reciprocally  mslde  pro- 

♦  Lib.  vi.  cap.  x. 
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BOOK  II.  miBes  to  each  other,  which  eyentually  prove  advantageons  to 
CHAF.  xiii.  that  third  party,  may  also  reciprocally  release  each  other 
from  them,  without  consoltiDg  him,  or  without  his  having  a 
right  to  oppose  them.  Two  monarchs  have  bound  themselves 
by  a  mutual  promise  to  unite  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  a 
neighbouring  city;  that  city  derives  advantage  from  their 
assistance ;  but  she  has  no  right  to  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
two  monarchs  think  proper  mutually  to  dispense  with  their 
engagements,  she  will  be  deprived  of  their  aid,  but  can  have 
no  reason  to  complain  on  the  occasion,  since  no  promise  had 
been  made  to  her. 


[  218  ]  CHAP.  XIV. 

Oiy.xnr.  Of  OTHBB  PUBLIC  CONVENTIONS, — OF  THOSE  THAT  ARE  MADB 
BT  SUBORDINATE  POWERS, — PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  AGREE- 
MENT CALLED  IN  LATIN  SPONSIO, — ^AND  OF  CONVENTIONS  OF 
SOVEREIGNS  WITH  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

590«.  Con-     THE  public  compacts,  called  conventions,  articles  of  asree- 
^  ment,  &c.,  when  they  are  made  between  sovereigns,  oiflFer 

from  treaties  only  in  their  object  (§  163).  What  we  have 
said  of  the  validity  of  treaties,  of  their  execution,  of  their 
dissolution,  and  of  the  obligations  and  rights  that  flow  from 
them,  is  all  applicable  to  the  various  conventions  which  sove- 
reigns may  conclude  with  eachother.  Treaties,  conventions, 
and  agreements  are  all  public  engagements,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  right,  and  the  same 
rules.  We  do  not  here  wish  to  disgust  the  reader  by  unne- 
cessary repetitions :  and  it  were  equally  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  these  conven- 
tions, which  are  always  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  only 
in  the  matter  which  constitutes  their  object. 
$907.  But  there  are  public  conventions  made  by  subordinate 

2?JJJ^^  powers,  in  virtue  either  of  an  express  mandate  from  the 
utopowen.  sovereign,  or  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are  invested 
by  the  terms  of  their  commission,  and  according  as  the  nature 
of  the  affairs  with  which  they  are  intrusted  may  admit  or  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

The  appellation  of  inferior  or  9uhardinate  powers  is  given 
to  public  persons  who  exercise  some  portion  of  the  sovereignty 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign :  such 
are  magistrates  established  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
generals  of  armies,  and  ministers  of  state. 

When,  by  an  express  order  from  their  sovereign  on  the 
particular  occasion,  and  with  sufficient  powers  derived  from 
him  for  the  purpose,  those  persons  form  a  convention,  such 
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conTention  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  himself,  who  book  n. 
contracts  by  the  mediation  and  ministry  of  his  delegate  or  chap,  my. 
proxy :  this  is  the  case  we  have  mentioned  in  §  156. 

Bat  public  persons,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  them,  have  also  themselves  the  power  of 
making  conventions  on  public  affairs,  exercising  on  those 
occasions  the  right  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  are  commissioned.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  they 
acquire  that  power; — ^it  is  given  to  them  in  express  terms  by 
the  sovereign:  or  it  is  naturally  derived  from  their  commis- 
sion itself, — ^the  nature  of  the  affairs  with  which  these  persons 
and  intrusted,  requiring  that  they  should  have  a  power  to 
make  such  conventions,  especially  in  cases  where  they  cannot 
await  the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  Thus,  the  governor  of  a  [  219  ] 
town,  and  the  general  who  besieges  it,  have  a  power  to  settle 
the  terms  of  capitulation ;  and  whatever  agreement  they  thus 
form  within  the  terms  of  their  commission,  is  obligatory  on 
the  state  or  sovereign  who  has  invested  them  with  the  power 
by  which  they  conclude  it.  As  conventions  of  this  nature 
take  place  principally  in  war,  we  shall  treat  of  them  more  at 
lar^e  in  Book  III. 

If  a  public  person,  an  ambassador,  or  a  general  of  an  army,  §  soa. 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  concludes  a  treaty  Treatm 
or  a  convention  without  orders  from  the  sovereign,  or  without  ^"^'^^^ 
being  authorized  to  do  it  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  treaty  is  r^^n, 
null,  as  being  made  without  sufficient  powers  (§  157) :  it  can-  without 
not  become  valid  without  the  express  or  tacit  ratification  of  order*  ' 


the  sovereign.  The  express  ratification  is  a  written  deed  by  ^?  ■**'^ 
which  the  sovereign  approves  *the  treaty,  and  engages  to  oh-  JJjSluT 
serve  it.  The  tacit  ratification  is  implied  by  certain  steps  roffident 
which  the  sovereign  is  justly  presumed  to  take  only  in  pur- 1 
suance  of  the  treaty,  and  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
take  without  considering  it  as  concluded  and  agreed  upon. 
Thus,  on  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  by  pubhc  ministers 
who  have  even  exceeded  the  orders  of  their  sovereigns,  if  one 
of  the  sovereigns  causes  troops  to  pass  on  the  footing  of 
friends  through  the  territories  of  his  reconciled  enemy,  he 
tacitly  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  if,  by  a  reservatory 
clause  of  the  treaty,  the  ratification  of  the  sovereign  be  re- 
quired,— ^as  such  reservation  is  usually  understood  to  imply 
an  express  ratification,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  treaty 
be  thus  expressly  ratified  before  it  can  acquire  its  full  force. 

By  the  Latin  term,  aponsioy  we  express  an  agreement  re-§S09.  The 
lating  to  affairs  of  state,  made  by  a  public  person,  who  ex-  ^jS™*' 
ceeds  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  and  acts  without  the^^,,^ 
orders  or  command  of  the  sovereign.     The  person  who  treats 
for  the  state  in  this  manner  without  being  commissioned  for 
the  purpose,  promises  of  course  to  use  his  endeavours  for  pre- 
vailing on  the  state  or  sovereign  to  ratify  the  articles  he  has 
agreed  to :  otherwise  his  engagement  would  be  nugatory  and 
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900S  V.   illusive.    The  foundation  of  ibis  agreement  can  be  no  other^ 
CHAP.  3UY.  ^  either  sidoi  than  the  hope  of  such  ratification. 

The  Roman  history  famishes  us  with  various  instances  of 
such  agreements : — the  one  that  first  arrests  our  attention  is 
that  which  was  concluded  at  the  Furcaa  Caudinas — the  most 
famous  instance  on  record,  and  one  that  has  been  discussed 
bv  the  most  celebrated  writers.  The  consuls  Titus  Yeturius 
Calvinus  and  Spurius  Postumius,  with  the  Roman  army,  being 
enclosed  in  the  defiles  of  the  Furcae  Caudinm,  without  hope 
of  esca|»ingy  concluded  a  shameful  agreement  with  the  Sam« 
nites — ^mforming  them,  however,  that  they  could  not  make  a 
real  public  treaty  (/cedvs)  without  orders  from  the  Roman 
people,  without  the  fe€%ale$^  and  the  ceremonies  consecrated 
[  220  ]  by  custom.  The  Samnite  general  contented  himself  with 
exacting  a  promise  from  the  consuls  and  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  and  obliging  them  to  deliver  him  six  hundred  host- 
ages ;  after  which,  having  made  the  Roman  troops  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  he  dis- 
missed them.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty, — delivered  up  those  who  had  concluded  it  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  refused  to  receive  them — and  then  thought  them- 
selves free  from  all  obligation,  and  screened  from  all  reproach.* 
Authors  have  entertained  very  different  sentiments  of  this 
conduct.  Some  ass^t,  that,  if  Rome  did  not  choose  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  she  ought  to  have  replaced  things  in  the  same  situ- 
ation they  were  in  before  the  agreement,  by  sending  back  the 
whole  army  to  their  encampment  at  the  Furcse  Caudinse:  and 
this  the  Samnites  also  insisted  upon.  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  reasonings  I  have  found  on 
this  question,  even  in  authors  whose  eminent  superiority  I 
am  in  other  respects  fully  inclined  to  acknowledge.  Lot  us 
therefore  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  their  observations,  to  set 
the  affair  in  a  new  light, 
^aio.  The  It  presents  two  questions — first,  what  is  the  person  bound 
bound'bT*  ^  ^^*  ^^^  ^  made  an  agreement  {Bponsar)^  if  the  state  dis- 
fluch  an  »vows  it? — Secondly,  what  is  the  state  bound  to  do?  But, 
agreement  previous  to  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  with  Grotius,t  that  the  state  is  not  bound  by  an 
agreement  of  that  nature.  This  is  manifest,  even  from  the 
definition  of  the  agreement  called  spansio.  The  state  has 
not  given  orders  to  conclude  it :  neither  has  she  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  conferred  the  necessary  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose :  she  has  neither  expressly  given  them  by  her  injunc- 
tions or  by  a  plenipotentiary  commission,  nor  tacitly  by  a 
natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  authority  intrusted 
to  him  who  makes  the  agreement  (sponsort).  The  general 
of  an  army  has,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  bis  commission,  a  power 
to  enter,  as  circumstances  may  require,  into  a  private  con- 

*  Livy,  lib.  is.  t  I^e  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xv.  §16. 
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yentioiii — a  oompaot  relative  to  himself,  to  his  troops,  or  to  book  u. 
the  occurrences  of  war :  bat  he  has  no  power  to  conclude  a  chap,  xiv. 
treaty  of  peace.    He  may  bind  himself,  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  on  all  the  occasions  where  his  functions  re- 
quire that  he  should  haye  the  power  of  treating ;  but  he  can- 
not bind  the  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  commission. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  the  person  promising  (dponsor)  is  §211.  To 
bound,  when  the  state  disavows  the  agreement.  We  ought  what  the 
not  here  to  deduce  our  arguments  from  the  rules  which  ob-  SJ3i^he 
tain  between  private  individuals  under  the  law  of  nature :  h  2"diJ!^  *" 
for,  the  nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and  the  situation  avowed, 
of  the  contracting  parties,  necessarily  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  It  is  certain  that,  between  individuals, 
he  who  purely  and  simply  promises  what  depends  on  the  will 
of  another,  without  being  authorized  to  make  such  promise, 
is  obliged,  if  the  other  disavows  the  transaction,  to  accom-  [  221  ] 
plish  himself  what  he  has  promised, — ^to  give  an  equivalent — 
to  restore  things  to  their  former  state ;  or,  finally,  to  make 
full  compensation  to  the  person  with  whom  he  has  treated, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case.  His 
pronuBC  (spormo)  can  be  understood  in  no  other  light.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  a  public  person,  who,  with- 
out orders  and  without  authority,  engages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  sovereign.  The  question  in' such  case  relates  to 
things  that  infinitely  surpass  his  power  and  all  his  faculties — 
things  which  he  can  neither  execute  himself  nor  cause  to  be 
executed,  and  for  which  he  cannot  offer  either  an  equivalent 
or  a  compensation  in  any  wise  adequate :  he  is  not  even  at 
liberty  to  give  the  enemy  what  he  has  promised,  without  au- 
thority: finally,  it  is  equally  out  of  his  power  to  restore 
things  entirely  to  their  former  state.  The  party  who  treats 
with  him  cannot  expect  any  thing  of  this  nature.  If  the 
promiser  has  deceived  him  by  saying  he  was  suflSciently  au- 
thorized, he  has  a  right  to  punish  him.  But  if,  like  the 
Roman  consuls  at  the  Furc»  Caudinse,  the  promiser  has 
acted  with  sincerity,  informing  him  that  he  had  not  a  power 
to  bind  the  state  by  a  treaty, — ^nothing  else  can  be  presumed, 
but  that  the  other  party  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  making 
a  treaty  that  must  become  void,  if  not  ratified, — ^hoping  that  «i 
regard  for  him  who  had  promised,  and  for  the  hostages,  would 
induce  the  sovereign  to  ratify  what  had  been  thus  concluded. 
If  the  event  deceives  his  hopes,  he  can  only  blame  his  own 
imprudence.  An  eager  desire  of  obtaining  peace  on  advan- 
tageous conditions,  and  the  temptation  of  some  present  ad- 
vantages, may  have  been  his  only  inducements  to  make  so 
hazardous  an  agreement.  This  was  judiciously  observed  by 
the  consul  Postumius  himself,  after  his  return  to  Rome.  In 
his  speech  to  the  senate,  as  given  to  us  by  Livy,  *'Your 
generals,"  said  he,  "  and  those  of  the  enemy,  were  equally 
juilty  of  imprudence, — we,  in  incautiously  involving  oui-selves 
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BOOK  n.  in  a  danfferous  situation, — ^they,  in  suffering  a  victory  to  escape 
CHAF  Mv.  them,  of  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  them  a  cer- 
tainty ;  still  distrusting  their  own  advantages,  and  hasting, 
at  any  price,  to  disarm  men  who  were  ever  formidable  while 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Why  did  they  not  keep  us 
shut  up  in  our  camp  ?  Why  did  they  not  send  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  treat  for  peace,  on  sure  grounds,  with  the  senate  and 
the  people?" 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnites  contented  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  the  engagement  which  the  consuls  and  principal 
ofScers  had  entered  into,  and  the  desire  of  saving  six  hundred 
knights,  left  as  hostages,  would  induce  the  Romans  to  ratify 
the  agreement,  considering,  that,  at  all  events,  they  should 
still  have  those  six  hundred  hostages,  with  the  arms  and  bag- 
rage  of  the  army,  and  the  vain,  or  rather,  as  it  is  proved  by 
Its  consequences,  the  fatal  glory,  of  having  made  them  pa^ 
under  the  yoke. 

Under  what  obligation  then  were  the  consuls,  and  all  the 
others  who  had  joined  with  them  in  the  promise  (spansares)  f 
They  themselves  judged  that  they  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to 
[  222  ]  the  Samnites.  This  was  not  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
agreement  {fparmonU);  and  from  the  observations  above 
made,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  general  in  such  circumstances, 
having  promised  things  which  the  promisee  well  knew  to  be 
out  of  his  power,  is  obliged,  on  his  promise  being  disavowed, 
to  surrender  his  own  person  by  way  of  compensation.  But, 
as  he  has  a  power  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement 
which  lies  fairly  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  the 
custom  of  those  times  had  doubtless  rendered  such  engage- 
ment a  tacit  clause  of  the  agreement  called  sponsion  since  the 
Romans  delivered  up  all  the  spansares^  all  those  who  had  pro- 
mised :  this  was  a  maxim  of  meir  fecial  law.* 

If  the  sponsor  has  not  expressly  engaged  to  deliver  himself 
up,  and  if  established  custom  does  not  la^  him  under  an  obli- 
gation to  do  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  bound  to  nothing 
further  by  his  promise  than  honestly  to  endeavour,  by  every 
lawful  means,  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  ratify  what  he  has 
promised :  and  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the  case,  provided 
the  treaty  be  at  all  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  state,  or 
supportable  in  consideration  of  the  misfortune  from  which  it 
has  preserved  her.  But,  to  set  out  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  treaty  the  instrument  to  ward  off  a  deadly  blow  from 
the  state,  and  soon  after  to  advise  the  sovereign  to  refuse  his 
ratification,  not  because  the  treaty  is  insupportable,  but  be- 

*  I  have  raid  in  my  preface,  that  it  gave  rise.  They  had  also  the  care 
the  fecial  law  of  the  Romans  was  their  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  declaration 
law  of  war.  The  college  of  the  fedales  of  war,  and  on  concluding  treaties  of 
were  consulted  on  the  causes  that  peace.  The  feciales  were  likewise  con- 
might  authorize  the  nation  to  engage  suited,  and  their  agency  employed,  in 
in  a  war,  and  on  the  questions  to  which  all  public  treatiM. 
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oanse  an  advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  having  been  oonclnded  book  n. 
without  authority — such  a  proceeding  wonld  undoubtedly  be  .52:^1^51: 
a  fraudulent  and  shameful  abuse  of  the  faith  of  ^eaties.  £nt, 
what  must  the  general  do,  who,  in  order  to  siave  his  army,  has 
been  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  that  is  detrimental  or  dis- 
honourable to  the  state  ?  Must  he  advise  the  sovereign  to 
ratify  it?  He  will  content  himself  with  laying  open  the  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct,  and  the  necessity  that  obl^ed  him  to 
treat :  he  will  show,  as  Postumius  did,  that  he  alone  is  bound, 
and  that  he  consents  to  be  disowned  and  delivered  up  for  the 
public  safety.  If  the  enemy  are  deceived,  it  is  through  their 
own  folly.  Was  the  general  bound  to  inform  them  that,  in 
all  probability,  his  promises  would  not  be  ratified?  It  would 
be  too  much  to  require  this  of  him.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  does  not  impose  on  the  enemy  by  pretend- 
ing to  more  extensive  powers  than  he  really  possesses,  but 
contents  himself  with  embracing  the  overtures  which  they 
make  to  him,  without,  on  his  side,  holding  forth  any  delusive 
hopes  to  decoy  them  into  a  treaty.  It  is  l£e  enemy's  business 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  for  their  own  security :  if  they 
neglect  them,  why  should  not  the  general  avail  Umself  of 
their  imprudence,  as  of  an  advantage  presented  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  fortune  ?  ^^  It  is  she,"  said  Postumius, "  who  has 
Bayed  our  army,  after  having  put  it  in  danger.  The  enemy's 
head  was  turned  in  his  prosperity ;  and  his  advantages  have 
been  no  more  to  him  than  a  pleasant  dream." 

If  the  Samnites  had  only  required  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  army  such  engagements  as  the  nature  of  their  situation, 
and  their  commission,  empowered  them  to  enter  into,— if  they 
had  obliged  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war, — 
or  if,  from  their  inability  to  hold  them  all  prisoners,  they  had  [  228  ] 
dismissed  them,  upon  their  promise  not  to  bear  arms  against 
them  for  some  years,  in  case  Rome  should  refuse  to  ratify  the 
peace, — the  agreement  would  have  been  valid,  as  being  made 
with  sufficient  powers;  and  the  whole  army  would  have  been 
bound  to  observe  it ;  for,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
troops,  or  their  officers,  should  have  a  power  of  entering  into  a 
contract  on  those  occasions,  and  upon  that  footing.  This  is  the 
case  of  capitulations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  treating  of  war. 
If  the  promisor  has  made  an  equitable  and  honourable 
convention,  on  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  that,  in  case  the 
convention  be  disallowed,  he  still  has  it  in  his  own  power  to 
indemnify  the  party  with  whom  he  has  treated, — ^he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  personally  pledged  himself  for  such  indemnifi- 
cation ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  it,  in  order  to  discharge  his 
promise,  as  did  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Grotius.*     But  there  are  occasions  when  the  sovereign  may 


*  Ln>.  ii.  chtp.  XT.  §  16.     FaUus    ment  with  the  enemy  which  the  le- 
iff  Rximu^  having  concluded  ia  agree*    nate  disapproved,  lold  a  pteee  of  land 
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BOOK  n.   forbid  him  to  act  in  that  manner,  or  to  give  any  thing  to  the 
CHAF,  XIV,  enemies  of  the  Btate. 

5212.  To  We  have  shown  that  a  state  cannot  be  bound  b^  an  agree- 
what  the  ment  made  without  her  orders,  and  without  her  having  sranted 
•^^vn  ^  any  power  for  that  purpose.  But  is  she  absolutely  free 
from  all  obligation  ?  That  is  the  point  which  now  remains 
for  us  to  examine.  If  matters  as  yet  continue  in  their 
original  situation,  the  state  or  the  sovereign  may  simply 
disavow  the  treaty,  which  is  of  course  done  away  by  such  disa- 
vowal, and  becomes  as  perfect  a  nullity  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted. But  the  sovereign  ought  to  make  known  his  intentions 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  comes  to  his  knowledge ;  not,  indeed, 
that  his  silence  alone  can  give  validity  to  a  convention  which 
the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  not  to  consider  as  valid 
without  his  approbation ;  but  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
faith  in  him  to  suffer  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  the  other 
party  to  execute,  on  his  side,  an  agreement  which  he  himself 
IS  determined  not  to  ratifv. 

If  any  thing  has  already  been  done  in  consequence  of  the 
agreement, — ^if  the  party,  who  has  treated  with  the  BponsoTj 
has  on  his  side  fulfilled  his  engagements,  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  part, — ^is  the  other  party,  on  disavowing  the  treaty, 
bound  to  indemnify  him,  or  restore  things  to  their  former 
situation  ?— or  is  he  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  treaty, 
[  224  ]  at  the  same  time  that  he  refuses  to  ratify  it  ? — ^We  should 
here  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  thin^  that  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  that  of  the  advantages  which  have  thence  accrued 
to  the  state.  He  who^  having  treated  with  a  public  person 
not  furnished  with  sufficient  powers,  executes  the  agreement 
on  his  side  without  waiting  for  its  ratification,  is  guilty  of  im- 
prudence, and  commits  an  egregious  error,  into  which  he  has 
not  been  led  by  the  state  with  which  he  supposes  he  has  con- 
tracted. If  he  has  given  up  any  part  of  las  property,  the 
other  party  is  not  justifiable  in  taking  advantage  of  his  folly, 
and  retaining  possession  of  what  he  has  so  given.  Thus, 
when  a  state,  thinking  she  has  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
enemy's  general,  has  in  consequence  delivered  up  one  of  her 
strong  places,  or  riven  a  sum  of  money,  the  sovereign  of  that 
general  is,  undoubtedly,  bound  to  restore  what  he  has  re- 
ceived, if  he  does  not  choose  to  ratify  the  agreement.  To  act 
otherwise,  would  be  enriching  himself  with  another's  property, 
and  retaining  that  property  without  having  any  title  to  it. 

But,  if  the  agreement  has  given  nothing  to  the  state  which 
she  did  not  before  possess, — ^if,  as  in  that  of  the  Furcse  Cau- 
dinse,  the  advantage  simply  consists  in  her  escape  from  an 
impending  danger,  her  preservation  from  a  threatened  loss, — 

for  which  he  received  two  hundred  ransom  of  the  prieoners.    AureL  Yie- 

thoQMuid  sesteroes,  in  order  to  make  tor,  de  Yiria  Uhutr.     Plutarcfa'a  Life 

good  hie  promiM.    It  related  to  the  of  Pabiui  Mazimiia. 
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Bueli  advantage  is  a  boon  of  fortune,  which  she  may  enjoy    book  n. 
-without  scruiHe.     Who  would  refuse  to  be  saved  by  the  folly  ^"^'''  ^'^' 
of  his  enemy  ?    And  who  would  think  himself  obliged  to 
indemnify  that  enemy  for  the  advantage  he  had  suffered  to 
escape  him,  when  no  fraud  had  been  used  to  induce  him  to 
forego  that  advantage  I     The  Samnites  pretended,  that,  if 
the  £U>mans  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  made  by  their  con- 
suls, ih&j  ought  to  send  back  the  army  to  the  Furc»  Gaudi- 
nse,  and  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  state.     Two  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  who  had  been  in  the  number  of  th« 
spansareSf  and  wished  to  avoid  being  delivered  up,  had  the 
assurance  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine ;  and  some  authors 
hav«  declared  themselves  of  their  opinion.     What !  the  Sam- 
nites take  advantage  of  coigunetures,  in  order  to  give  law  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  wrest  from  them  a  shameful  treaty, — 
they  are  so  imprudent  as  to  treat  with  the  consuls,  who  ex- 
pressly declare  themsejves  unauthorized  to  contract  for  the 
state, — they  suffer  the  Roman  army  to  escape,  after  having 
covered  them  with  infamy, — ^and  shall  not  the  Romans  take 
advantage  of  the  folly  of  an  enemy  so  void  of  generosity  ? 
Must  they  either  ratify  a  shameful  treaty,  or  restore  to  the 
enemy  all  those  advantages  which  the  situation  of  the  ground 
had  given  them,  but  which  he  had  lost  merely  through  his  own 
folly  ?    Upon  what  principle  can  such  a  decision  be  founded  ? 
Had  Rome  promised  any  thing  to  the  Samnites  ?     Had  she 
prevailed  upon  them  to  let  her  army  go,  previous  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  made  by  the  consuls  ?    If  she  had 
received  any  thing  in  consequence  of  that  agreement,  she 
would  have  been  bound  to  restore  it,  as  we  have  already  said, 
because  she  would  have  possessed  it  without  a  title,  on  de- 
claring the  treaty  null.     But  she  had  no  share  in  the  conduct 
of   her  enemies:   she  did  not  contribute  to  the  egregious 
blunder  they  had  committed;  and  she  might  as  justly  take  [  225  J 
advantage  of  it,  as  generals  in  war  do  of  the  mistakes  of  an 
unskilful  opponent.     Suppose  a  conqueror  after  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  ministers  who  have  expressly  reserved 
the   ratification  to  their  master,  should  have  the  imprudence 
to  abandon  all  his  conquests  without  waiting  for  such  ratifi- 
cation,— ^must  the  other,  with  a  foolish  generosity,  invite  him 
back  to  take  possession  of  them  again,  in  case  the  treaty  be 
not  ratified? 

I  confess,  however,  and  freely  acknowledge,  that,  if  the 
enemy  who  suffer  an  entire  army  to  escape  on  the  faith  of  an 
agreement  concluded  with  the  general,  who  is  unprovided 
with  sufficient  powers,  and  a  simple  sponsor y — ^I  confess,  I 
say,  that,  if  the  enemy  have  behaved  generously, — ^if  they  had 
not  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages  to  dictate  shame- 
ful or  too  severe  conditions, — equity  requires  that  the  estate 
should  either  ratify  the  agreement  or  conclude  a  new  treaty 
on  just  and  reasonable  conditions,  abating  even  of  her  pre- 
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Mos  n.  tenuoni  aa  far  as  the  pablio  welfare  will  allow.  For,  we 
l">iL?iIi  ought  never  to  abuse  the  generosity  and  noble  confidence 
even  of  an  enemy.  Poffendorf '*'  thinks  that  the  treaty  at 
the  Fnrcas  Candinse  contained  nothing  that  was  too  serere 
or  insupportable.  That  author  seems  to  make  no  great  ac- 
count of  the  shame  and  ignominy  with  which  it  would  haye 
branded  the  whole  republic.  He  did  not  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  Roman  policy,  which  would  never  permit  them,  in 
their  greatest  distresses,  to  accept  a  shameful  treaty,  or  even 
to  make  peace  on  the  footing  of  a  conquered  nation : — a  sub- 
lime policy,  to  which  Rome  was  indebted  for  all  her  greatness. 
Finally,  let  us  observe,  that,  when  the  inferior  power  has* 
without  orders,  and  without  authority,  concluded  an  equitable 
and  honourable  treaty,  to  rescue  the  state  from  an  imminent 
danger,  if  the  sovereign  afterwards,  on  seeing  himself  thus 
delivered,  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  not  because  he 
thinks  it  a  disadvantageous  one,  but,  merely  through  a  wish 
to  avoid  performing  those  conditions  which  were  annexed  as 
the  price  of  his  deliverance,  he  would  certainly  act  in  oppo- 
^  sition  to  all  the  rules  of  honour  and  equity.     This  would  be  a 

case  in  which  we  might  apply  the  maxim,  9ummum  j%t$y  mmma 
injuria. 

To  the  example  we  have  drawn  from  the  Roman  history,  let 
us  add  a  famous  one  taken  from  modern  history.  The  Swiss, 
dissatisfied  with  France,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror against  Louis  XII.  and  made  an  irruption  into  Burgundy, 
in  the  year  1513.  They  laid  siege  to  Dijon.  La  Trimouille, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  fearing  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  save  it,  treated  with  the  Swiss,  and,  without  waiting  for  a 
commission  from  the  king,  concluded  an  agreement,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  king  of  France  was  to  renounce  his  pretenslcMis 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  to  pay  the  Swiss,  by  settled  in- 
stalments, tne  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  whereas 
the  Swiss,  on  their  side,  promised  nothing  further  than  to  re- 
turn home  to  their  own  country, — ^thus  remaining  at  liberty 
to  attack  France  again,  if  they  thought  proper.  They  re- 
ceived hostages,  and  departed.  The  king  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treaty,  though  it  had  saved  Dijon,  and  rescued 
the  kingdom  from  an  imminent  and  alarming  danger ;  and  he 
[  226  ]  refused  to  ratify  it."t  It  is  certain  that  La  Trimouille  had 
exceeded  the  powers  he  derived  from  his  commission,  espe- 
cially in  promising  that  the  king  should  renounce  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  only  view  was  to  rid 
himself  of  an  enemy  whom  it  was  less  difficult  to  overreach 
in  negotiation  than  to  subdue  in  battle.  Louis  was  not  obliged 
to  ratify  and  execute  a  treaty  concluded  without  orders  and 
without  authority;   and,  if  the  Swiss  were  deceived,  they 

*  J«a  Nat.  et  Gent  UK  ▼!!!.  eap.  iz.       f  Guiooiardini,  book  ziL  ohap.  iL— 
{  IS.  Do  WatteTille's  History  of  tho  HalmoUo 

Confedoraey,  pari  iu  p.  185,  Ac. 
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toiM  only  blame  their  own  imprudenoe.  But,  aa  it  matuftetly 
appeared  that  La  Trimomlle  did  not  behare  towards  them  with  - 


»«0K  n. 


candoBT  and  honeety,  since  he  had  deceived  them  on  the  8ab> 
ject  of  the  hostages,  by  giving,  in  that  character,  men  of  the 
meanest  rank,  instead  of  four  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, as  he  had  promised,* — ^the  Bwiss  would  have  been  justi* 
fiable  in  refusing  to  make  peace  without  obtaining  satisfaction 
for  that  act  of  perfid j,  either  by  the  surrender  of  him  who 
was  the  author  of  it,  or  in  some  other  manner. 

The  promises,  the  conventions,  all  the  private  contracts  of  {  218.   PH. 
the  sovereign,  are  naturally  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  ^^^  ^^'^^ 
of  private  persons.     If  any  difficulties  arise  on  the  subject,  it^J^^ 
is  equally  conformable  to  the  rules  of  decorum,  to  that  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  which  ou^ht  to  be  particularly  conspicuous 
in  a  sovereign,  and  to  the  love  of  justice,  to  cause  them  to 
be  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  the  state^    And  such  indeed 
is  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states  that  are  governed  by 
settled  laws. 

The  conventions  and  contracts  which  the  sovereign,  in  his ;  314.  Con. 
Bovereign  character  and  in  the  name  of  the  state,  forms  with*»oti  made 
private  individuals  of  a  foreign  nation,  fall  under  the  rules  ^^^  "^^ 
we  have  laid  down  with  respect  to  public  treaties.    In  fact,  |[|^  ij^  ^l' 
when  a  sovereign  enters  into  a  contract  with  one  who  is  name  of  tii* 
wholly  independent  of  him  and  of  the  state,  whether  it  be  ■*^* 
with  a  private  person,  or  with  a  nation  or  sovereign,  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  produce  any  difference  in  the  rights  of 
the  parties.     If  the  private  person  who  has  treated  with  the 
sovereign  is  his  subject,  the  rights  of  each  party  in  this  case 
also  are  the  same :  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  of 
deciding  the  controversies  which  may  arise  from  the  contract. 
That  private  person,  being  a  subject  of  the  state,  is  obliged 
to  submit  his  pretensions  to  the  established  courts  of  justice. 
It  18  added  by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  sovereign 
may  rescind  those  contracts,  if  they  prove  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.  Undoubtedly  he  may  do  so,  but  not  upon  any 
principle  derived  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  such  contracts :  [  227  ] 
— ^it  must  be  either  upon  the  same  principle  which  invalidates 
even  a  public  treaty  when  it  is  ruinous  to  the  state  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  safety,-— or  by  virtue  of  the  eminent 
domain^  which  gives  the  sovereign  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens  with  a  view  to  the  common  safety. 
We  speak  here  of  an  absolute  sovereign.     It  is  from  the  con- 
stitution  of  each  state  that  we  are  to  learn  who  are  the  per- 
sons, and  what  is  the  power,  entitled  to  contract  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority,  and  to  pro- 
nounce on  what  the  public  welfare  requires. 

When  a  lawful  power  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  state,  it  {  315.  They 
lajs  an  obligation  on  the  nation  itself,  and  consequently  on  *^  binding 


•  See  I>6  WatteTille's  Histofy  of  the  HeiTetio  Confedenoy,  p.  100. 
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MHHc  n.    all  the  fbtiire  rolen  of  the  societ j.    When^  thefteforej  a  prince 
SEJ^^LHIl  has  the  power  to  form  a  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state,  he 
^•"'J^^lays  an  obligation  on  all  his  sncceasors;  and  these  are  not 
^^l^^'^*'^  less  bound  than  himself  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 
;  216.  Debts     The  condnctpr  of  the  nation  inay  have  dealings  of  his  own, 
of  the  aore.  and  priyate  debts ;  and  his  private  property  alone  is  liable 
reign  and    f^p  ^^  discharge  of  such  debts.     But  loans  contracted  for 
^  ''*^'     the  service  of  the  state,  debts  incurred  in  the  administration 
of  public  aSSurs,  are  contracts  in  all  the  strictness  of  law,  and 
obligatory  on  the  state  and  the  whole  nation,  which  is  indis- 
pensably bound  to  discharge  those  debts.'*'    When  once  they 
have  been  contracted  by  lawful  authority,  the  right  of  the 
creditor  is  indefeasible*     Whether  the  money  borrowed  has 
been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  or  squandered  in 
foolish  expenses,  is  no  concern  of  the  person  who  has  lent  it : 
he  has  intrusted  the  nation  with  his  property,  and  the  nation 
is  bound  to  restore  it  to  him  again :  it  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  her,  if  she  has  committed  the  management  of  her  affairs 
to  improper  hands. 

This  maxim,  however,  has  its  bounds,  founded  even  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  sovereign  has  not,  in  general,  a 
power  to  render  the  state  or  body  corporate  liable  for  the 
debts  he  contracts,  unless  they  be  incurred  with  a  view  to  the 
national  advantage,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  provide  for 
all  occurrences.  If  he  is  absolute,  it  belongs  to  him  alone  to 
decide,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  what  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  state  require.  But,  if  he  should,  without  necessity,  con- 
tract debts  of  immense  magnitude  and  capable  of  ruining  the 
nation  for  ever,  there  could  not  then  exist  any  doubt  in  the 
case :  the  sovereign  has  evidently  acted  without  authority ; 
and  those  who  have  lent  him  their  money  have  imprudently 
[  228  ]  risked  it.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  a  nation  has  ever  con- 
sented to  submit  to  utter  ruin  through  the  caprice  and  foolish 
prodigality  of  her  ruler. 

As  the  national  debts  can  only  be  paid  by  contributions 
and  taxes,  wherever  the  sovereign  has  not  been  intrusted  by 
the  nation  with  a  power  to  levy  taxes  and  contributions,  or, 
in  short,  to  raise  supplies  by  his  own  authority,  neither  has 
he  a  power  to  render  her  liable  for  what  he  borrows,  or  to  in- 
volve the  state  in  debt  Thus,  the  king  of  England,  who  has 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  has  not  that  of  contract- 


*  In  1509,  Philip  II.  declared  him-  oould  no  longer  find  any  one  who  was 

self  a  bankmpt)  under  pretenoe  that  an  willing  to  lend  him   money ;   and  his 

unfkir  advantage  had  been  taken  of  his  aflairs   snffered   so   sererely  in  oonse- 

neeessities.     His  ereditors   loudly  ex-  quenoe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  replace 

claimed  against  his  oondaot»  and  as-  things  on  their  former  footing,  and  to 

»erted  that  no  confidence  could  thence-  heal  the  wound  which  he  had  giren  to 

furward'be  placed  either  in  his  word  or  the    public    faith-^Orotins,    ffist   of 

his  treaties,  since    he  interposed   the  the    Disturbances  in  the  NethorlandSi 

royal  authority  to  supersede  them.    He  book 
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ing  national  debts,  idthont  the  concnrrenoe  of  parliament :    book  ii. 
because  he  cannot,  without  their  concurrence,  levy  any  money  ^°^'*'  ^*^' 
on  his  people. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  donations  of  the  sove-  i  217.  Do- 
reign  as  with  his  debts.  When  a  sovereign  has  borrowed  i^^<">"  0^ 
without  necessity,  or  for  an  unwise  purpose,  the  creditor  has  |^*  "^^•" 
intrusted  the  state  with  his  property ;  and  it  is  just  that  the  ^^^^ 
state  should  restore  it  to  him,  if  at  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, he  could  entertain  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  was 
to  the  state  he  was  lending  it.  But,  when  the  sovereign  ^ives 
away  any  of  the  property  of  the  state, — a  part  of  the  national 
domain, — a  considerable  fief, — ^he  has  no  right  to  make  such 
grant  except  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  the  state,  or  for  some  other  reason- 
able cause,  in  which  the  nation  is  concerned :  if  he  has  made 
the  donation  without  reason,  and  without  a  lawful  cause,  he 
has  made  it  without  authority.  His  successor,  or  the  state, 
may  at  any  time  revoke  such  a  grant ;  nor  would  the  revoca- 
tion be  a  wrong  done  to  the  grantee,  since  it  does  not  deprive 
him  of  any  thing  which  he  could  justly  call  his  own.  What 
we  here  advance  holds  true  of  every  sovereign  whom  the  law 
does  not  expressly  invest  with  the  free  and  absolute  disposal 
of  the  national  property :  so  dangerous  a  power  is  never  to 
be  founded  on  presumption. 

Immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  mere  liberality 
of  the  sovereign,  are  a  kind  of  donations,  and  may  be  revoked 
in  the  same  manner,  if  they  prove  detrimental  to  the  state. 
But  a  sovereign  cannot  revoke  them  by  his  bare  authority, 
unless  he  be  absolute :  and,  even  in  this  case,  he  ought  to  be 
cautious  and  moderate  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  uniting 
an  equal  share  of  prudence  and  equity  on  the  occasion.  Im- 
munities granted  for  particular  reasons,  or  with  a  view  to 
some  return,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  burdensome  contract, 
and  can  only  be  revoked  in  case  of  abuse,  or  when  they  be- 
come incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  And  if  they 
be  suppressed  on  this  latter  account,  an  indemnification  is 
due  to  those  who  enjoyed  them. 


CHAP.  XV.  [  229  ] 


OF  THE  FAITH   OF  TBBATIES. 


THOUGH  we  have  sufficiently  established  (§§  163  and  164)  i^^- 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  keeping  promises,  and  observ-  ^j^^^^ng 
ing  treaties,  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  cannot  natioas. 
forbear  considering  it  here  in  a  more  general  view,  as  inter- 
esting, not  only  to  contracting  parties,  but  likewise  to  all 
nations,  and  to  the  universal  society  of  mankind. 
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BOOK  n.       Erery  thbg  which  the  public  Sftfety  renders  inviolable  ii 
^^EHiUl  sacred  in  Bociety*  Thus,  the  person  of  the  soyereign  is  sacred^ 
becanse  the  safety  of  the  state  requires  that  he  diould  be  in 
perfect  security,  and  aboTC  the  reach  of  tiolence :  thus  the 
people  of  Rome  declared  the  persons  of  their  tribunes  sacred, 
—-considering  it  as  essential  to  their  own  safety  that  their 
defenders  should  be  screened  from  all  violence,  and  even  ex- 
empt from  fear.     Every  thing,  therefore,  which  the  common 
safety  of  mankind  and  the  peace  and  security  of  human  so- 
ciety require  to  be  held  inviolable,  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
sacred  among  nations. 
)  219.  Tna-     Who  Can  doubt  that  treaties  are  in  the  number  of  those 
ties  ue  la.  things  that  are  to  be  held  sacred  by  nations  ?    By  treaties 
ered  be-      ^]^^  ^^^  important  affairs  are  determined ;  by  them  the  pre- 
Uonfl.         tensions  of  sovereigns  are  regulated ;  on  them  nations  are  to 
depend  for  the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  dearest  interests.    Between  bodies  politic, — ^be- 
tween sovereigns  who  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth, — 
treaties  are  the  only  means  of  adjusting  their  various  pre- 
tensions,—of  establishing  fixed  rules  of  conduct,— of  ascer- 
taining what  they  are  entitled  to  expect,  and  what  they  have 
to  depend  on.     But  treaties  are  no  bettor  than  empty  words, 
if  nations  do  not  consider  them  as  respectable  engagements, 
— as  rules  which  are  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  sovereigns, 
and  held  sacred  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
2  220.  The      The  faith  of  treaties, — ^that  firm  and  sincere  resolution, — 
fiutiiof  tre»-that  invariable  constancy  in  fulfilling  our  engagements,— of 
^*^|■  "^     which  we  make  profession  in  a  treaty,  is  therefore  to  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose 
safety  and  repose  it  secures :  and,  if  mankind  be  not  wilfully 
deficient  in  their  duty  to  themselves  infamy  must  ever  be  the 
portion  of  'him  who  violates  his  faith. 
2  221.  He       He  who  violates  his  treaties,  violates  at  the  same  time  the 
who  vioiateilaw  of  nations ;  for,  he  disregards  the  faith  of  treaties, — ^that 
vioiAto8*tt!e  ^*"*^  which  the  law  of  nations  declares  sacred ;  and,  so  far 
i*w  of  ii».   ^  depends  on  him,  he  renders  it  vain  and  ineffectual.  Doubly 
tions.         guilty,  he  does  an  injury  to  his  ally,  he  does  an  injury  to  aU 
nations,  and  inflicts  a  wound  on  the  great  society  of  mankind. 
[  280  ]  ^'  On  the  observance  and  execution  of  treaties,"  said  a  re- 
spectable sovereign,  '^  depends  all  the  security  which  princes 
and  states  have  with  respect  to  each  other :  and  no  depend- 
ence could  henceforward  be  placed  in  future  conventions  if 
the  existing  ones  were  not  to  be  observed.'"^ 
2  222.  Right     As  all  nations  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  faith  of 
of  natioM    treaties,  and  causing  it  to  be  everywhere  considered  as  sacred 
•«^*^*^  and  inviolable,  so  likewise  they  are  justifiable  in  forming  a 
confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  him  who  testifies  a 

*  Resolution   of  the  Btates-Genenl,    to  the  Memoriel  of  the  MarqaiB  de  St. 
of  the  15th  of  March,  1726,  in  answer    Philip,  Amhassador  of  Spain. 
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ctisregard  for  it, — ^who  openly  sports  with  it,< — ^who  violates    book  n. 
and  tramples  it  under  foot.     Such  a  man  is  a  public  enemy  .°"^'**  ^^* 


who  saps  the  foundations  of  the  peace  and  common  safety  of  ^^  ^^ 
nations.  But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  extend  this  maxim  ^^  ^'^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  liberty  and  independence  to  which 
every  nation  has  a  claim.  When  a  sovereign  breaks  his 
treaties,  or  refuses  to  fulfil  them,  this  does  not  immediately 
imply  that  he  considers  them  as  empty  names,  and  that  he 
disregards  the  faith  of  treaties :  he  may  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  himself  liberated  from  his  engagements;  and 
other  sovereigns  have  not  a  right  to  judge  him.  It  is  the 
sovereign  who  violates  his  engagements  on  pretences  that  are 
evidently  frivolous,  or  who  does  not  even  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  all^e  any  pretence  whatever,  to  give  a  colourable 
gloss  to  his  conduct,  and  cast  a  veil  over  his  want  of  faith, — 
it  is  such  a  sovereign  who  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  the  human  race.  ^ 

In  treating  of  religion,  in  the  first  book  of  this  work,  we  !  ^23.  Th« 
could  not  avoid  giving  several  instances  of  the  enormous  ^'^®'"*" 
abiwes  which  the  pq>es  formerly  made  of  their  authority,  i^^^  i^^^^ 
There  was  one  in  particular,  which  was  equally  injurious  to  all  popes, 
states,  and  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations.  Several  popes 
have  undertaken  to  break  the  treaties  of  sovereigns ;  they 
carried  their  daring  audacity  so  far  as  to  release  a  contract- 
ing power  from  lus  engagements,  and  to  absolve  him  from 
the  oaths  by  which  he  had  confirmed  them.  Gesarini,  legate 
of  pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  wishing  to  break  the  treaty 
which  niad^us,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  had  con- 
cluded with  the  sultan  Amurath,  pronounced,  in  the  pope's 
name,  the  king's  absolution  from  his  oaths.*  In  those  times 
of  ignorance,  people  thought  themselves  really  bound  by  no- 
thing but  their  oaths,  and  they  attributed  to  the  pope  the 
power  of  absolving  them  from  oaths  of  every  kind.  Uladislaus 
renewed  hostilities  against  the  Turks :  but  that  prince,  in 
other  respects  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  paid  dearly  for  perfidy, 
or  rather  for  his  superstitious  weakness :  he  perished,  with 
his  army,  near  Yama : — a  loss  which  was  fatal  to  Christen- 
dom, and  brought  on  her  by  her  spiritual  head.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  was  written  on  Uladislaus : 

BomulidflB  Cannasy  ego  Yamun  olade  notavi. 

IMfldte,  mortalesy  non  temerare  fidem. 
Me  nisi  pontifloes  juBBlaMnt  rompere  foediUi 

Non  ferret  Scythicom  Pannonu  ora  jagoin. 

Pope  John  XII.  declared  null  the  oath  which  the  emperor  [  231  ] 
liouis  of  Bavaria,  and  his  competitor  Frederic  of  Austria,  had 
mutually  taken  when  the  emperor  set  the  latter  at  liberty. 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  abandoning  the  alliance  of  the 

*  History  of  Poland,  by  the  Chevalier    Dlagoas,  Neugohaner,  Saroioki,  Herburt, 
de    SoUgnaCf  rol.  ir.  112.    He  quotes    Da  Fulftln,  Ac. 
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BOOK  n. 
OHAP.   XV. 


{234.    TUi 
aboM  aa- 
thoriied  by 
prinoM. 


[  2S2  ] 

{225.    Use 
of  an  oath 
intreatiei. 


It  does  not 
eonstitnte 
the  obllga. 
tion.  (128) 


Englieh,  procured  from  the  pope  and  the  council  of  BasQ  an 
absolution  from  his  oath.  And  at  a  time  when  the  reviyal 
of  letters,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  should 
have  rendered  the  popes  more  circumspect,  the  legate  Caraffa^ 
in  order  to  induce  Henry  11.  of  France  to  a  renewal  of  hoa- 
tilities,  had  the  audacity  to  absolve  him,  in  1556,  from  the 
oath  he  had  made  to  obsenre  the  truce  of  Yauoelles.*  The 
famous  peace  of  Westphalia  displeasing  the  pope  on  many 
accounts,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  protesting  against  the 
articles  of  a  treaty  in  which  all  Europe  was  interested :  he 
published  a  bull,  in  which,  from  his  own  certain  knowledge^ 
and  fvM  ecclesiastical  power j  he  declared  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  nuUy  vain,  invalid^  iniquitous^  unjust,  condemned, 
reprcbatedj  frivolous,  void  of  force  and  effect ;  and  that  no^ 
body  was  bound  to  observe  them  or  any  of  them,  though  they 
were  confirmed  by  oath. — ^Nor  was  this  aU : — ^his  holiness,  as- 
Bumins  the  tone  of  an  absolute  master,  proceeds  thus — And, 
nevertheless,  f(yr  the  greater  precaution,  and  as  much  as  need 
be,  from  the  same  motums,  knowledge,  deliberations,  and  ple- 
nitude of  power,  we  condemn,  reprdbate,  break,  annul,  and 
deprive  of  aU  force  and  effect,  the  said  articles,  and  aU  the 
otner  things  prejudicial  to  the  above,  ^c^  Who  does  not  see 
that  these  daring  acts  of  the  popes,  wnich  were  formerly  very 
frequent,  were  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  direotly 
tended  to  destroy  all  the  bands  that  could  unite  mankind, 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  tranquillity,  or  to  render 
the  pope  sole  arbiter  of  their  aflfairs  ? 

But  who  can  restrain  his  indignation  at  seeing  this  strange 
abuse  authorized  by  princes  themselves  ?  In  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Vincennes,  between  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  and 
Robert  Stuart,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1871,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  pope  should  absolve  the  Scots  from  aU  the  oat^  they  had 
taken  in  swearing  to  a  truce  with  the  UngUsh,  and  that  he 
should  promise  never  to  absolve  the  French  or  Scots  from  the 
oaths  they  were  aboiU  to  make  in  swearing  to  the  new  treaty.X 

The  custom  generally  received  in  former  times,  of  swearing 
to  the  observance  of  treaties,  had  furnished  the  popes  with  a 
pretext  for  claiming  the  power  of  breaking  them,  by  absolv- 
ing the  contracting  parties  from  their  oaths.  But,  in  the 
present  day,  even  children  know  that  an  oath  does  not  con- 
stitute the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  or  a  treaty :  it  only 
gives  an  additional  strength  to  that  obligation,  by  calling  God 


*  On  these  facts,  see  the  French  and 
Gennan  historians.--^' Thiu  war  was 
determined  on  in  favoor  of  the  pope: 
and  after  cardinal  Caraffa,  by  virtae  of 
the  powers  vested  in  him  by  his  holi- 
ness, had  absolved  the  king  from  the 
o%ths  he  had  taken  in  ratification  of 
ihe  troce,  he  even  permitted  him  to 
attack  tbe  emperor  and  his  son  with- 
328 


out  a  previous  deelaration  of  hostili- 
ties."—De  Thou,  lib.  zvii. 

fHistoiy  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, by  Father  Boogeaat,  in  12mo. 
vol.  vi.  p.  413. 

X  Ohoisy's  History  of  Charles  V.  p. 
282. 

(128)  Paley,  in  his  Moral  PhUoMi. 
phy,  agrees  in  this  view  of  moral  obli- 
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to  1)e«r  ^tneBs.  A  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  honour,  does  not  book  n. 
tbiDk  himself  less  bound  by  his  word  alone,  by  his  faith  once  ^'^'  ■'^' 
pledged,  than  if  he  had  added  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Cioero 
would  not  have  ns  to  make  much  difference  between  a  per* 
jurer  and  a  liar.  ^^  The  habit  of  lying  (says  that  great  man) 
paves  the  way  to  perjury.  Whoever  can  be  prev^ed  on  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  may  be  easily  won  over  to  commit  perjury: 
for  the  man  who  has  once  deviated  from  the  line  of  truth, 
generally  feels  as  little  scruple  in  consenting  to  a  perjury  as 
to  a  lie.  For,  what  influence  can  the  invocation  of  the  gods 
have  on  the  mind  of  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  cou'* 
science  T  The  same  punishment,  therefore,  which  heaven 
has  ordained  for  the  perjurer,  awaits  also  the  liar :  for  it  is 
not  on  account  of  the  formula  of  words  in  which  the  oath  is 
couched,  but  of  the  perfidy  and  villany  displayed  by  the  per- 
jurer in  plotting  harm  against  his  neighbour,  that  the  anger 
and  indignation  of  the  gods  is  roused. '''*' 

The  oath  does  not  then  produce  a  new  obligation :  it  only 
gives  additional  force  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  treaty, 
&nd  in  every  thing  shares  the  same  fate  with  it.  Where  tne 
treaty  is  of  its  own  nature  valid  and  obligatory,  the  oath  tin 
itself  a  supererogatory  obligation)  is  so  too :  but,  where  tne 
treaty  is  void,  the  oath  is  void  likewise. 

The  oath  is  a  personal  act :  it  can  therefore  only  regard  {236.  ii 
the  person  of  him  who  swears,  whether  he  swears  himself,  or  ^"  "<>* 
deputes  another  to  swear  in  his  name.     However,  as  this  ftctJ^JJ^*^^* 
does  not  produce  a  new  obligation,  it  makes  no  change  in  the  obUgaaooa. 
nature  of  a  treaty.     Thus,  an  alliance  confirmed  by  oadi  is 
BO  confirmed  only  with  respect  to  him  who  has  contracted  it : 
but  if  it  be  a  real  alliance,  it  survives  him,  and  passes  to  his 
successors  as  an  alliance  not  confirmed  by  oath. 

For  the  same  reason,  since  the  oath  can  impose  no  other  2  227.  it 
obligation  than  that  which  results  from  the  treaty  itself,  it  «*^«»»®P*^ 
gives  no  pre-eminence  to  one  treaty,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  ^^^^^^ 
that  are  not  sworn  to.     And  as,  in  case  of  two  treaties  dash- abort 
ing  with  each  other,  the  more  ancient  Ully  is  to  be  preferred  ftnotb«r. 
(§  167) ;  the  same  rule  should  be  observed,  even  though  the 
more  recent  treaty  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath.     In  the  [  282  } 
same  manner,  since  it  is  not  allowable  to  engage  In  treaties 

gmii^n.    It   is  the  modem    polioy  to  eonsnerit      Quia    enim    depreeatione 

r«sfcrunj>ri(Mrp«c(»M  oathf,  or  rather  pro-  deoma,  non  eoii9eieBtU»  ido  eommo- 

mises,  and  all  extnrjndieial  oaths  not  Tetarf    Proptere%  qii»  pcsna  ab  dUs 

essential   for  eliciting   evidenoe   upon  inunortalibns  peijnro,  hsso  eadem  men- 

pctMt  erents. — C.  dad  constitnta  est    Non  enim  ez  pao- 

^  At  quid  interest  inter  peijiiram  et  tione   Terboram   qoibos    Jnijnnadam 

meodaeem?    Qui  mentiri  solet,  pcjerara  oomprehenditor,   sod    ex   perfldia    et 

eonaae^it    Qnem    ego,  nt   mentiator,  malitia  per  qnam   insiditt   tendnnCnr  • 

inducere  possom,  nt  pejeret»  exorare  alicni,  dii  immortales  hominibns  ir^ci 

facUe  potero :  nam  qai  semel  a  reritate  et  suocensere  oonsn^ront    Cieer.  Orat. 

dsflexity  hie  non  msjori  religione  ad  pro  Q.  Boseio,  oomoedo. 
pei^riom  qnam  ad  mendaeinm  perdnoi 
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BOOK  n.    inconsistent  with  existing  ones  (§  165),  the  circnmstsnoe  of 
CHAP.  XV.  ^^  ^^^^  ^Yl  not  justify  such  treaties,  nor  give  them  sufficient 
validity  to  supersede  those  which  are  incompatible  with  them  : 
— ^if  it  had  such  an  effect,  this  would  be  a  conrenient  mode 
for  princes  to  rid  themselves  of  their  engagements. 
;  228.   It        Thus  also  an  oath  cannot  give  validity  to  a  treaty  that  i» 
cannot  give  ^f  its  owu  uatuTC  invalid, — justify  -a  treaty  which  is  in  itself 
^"'*t  *tiMtt  ^^J^^*» — ^^  impose  any  obligation  to  fulfil  a  treaty,  however 
iTinyiiicL    lawfully  Concluded,  when  an   occasion  occurs  in  which  the 
observance  of  it  would  be  unlawful, — as  for  instance,  if  the 
ally  to  whom  succours  have  been  promised  undertakes  a  war 
that  is  manifestly  unjust.     In  short,  every  treaty  made  for  a 
dishonourable  purpose  (§  161),  every  treaty  prejudicial  to  the 
state  (§  160),  or  contrary  to  her  fundamental  laws  (Book  I. 
§  265),  being  in  its  own  nature  void, — the  oath  that  may  have 
been  added  to  such  a  treaty  is  void  likewise,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  together  with  the  covenant  which  it  was  intended  to 
confirm. 
{  239.   Ai-      The  asseverations  used  in  entering  into  engagements  are 
MTondoBi.  forms  of  expression  intended  to  rive  the  greater  force  to  pro- 
mises.    Thus,  kings  promise  in  the  most  saered  manner j  vfith 
good  faithj  ^ohmnly^  irrevocably^  and  engage  their  royal 
wordy  &c.     A  man  of  honour  thinks  himself  sufficiently  bound 
by  his  word  alone :  yet  these  asseverations  are  not  useless,  in- 
asmuch as  they  tend  to  prove  that  the  contracting  parties 
form  their  engagements  deliberately,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  about.     Hence,  consequently  the  violation 
of  such  engagements  become  the  more  disgraceful.     With 
mankind,  whose  faith  is  so  uncertain,  every  circumstance  is 
to  be  turned  to  advantage :  and  since  the  sense  of  shame  ope- 
rates more  powerfully  on  their  minds  than  the  sentiment  of 
dutT,  it  woidd  be  imjN-udent  to  neglect  this  method. 
2  280.   The      After  what  we  have  said  above  (§  162),  it  were  unnecessary 


'•**"*  •'       to  undertake  in  this  place  to  prove  that  the  faith  of  treaties 
not  depond  ^*^  °^  relation  to  the  difference  of  religion,  and  cannot  in  any 


treatiM< 


on  the  dif.  manner  depend  upon  it.  The  monstrous  maxim,  that  no  faith 
ferenee  of  is  to  he  kept  with  heretics^  might  formerly  raise  its  head  amidst 
religion.      |;hg  madness  of  party  and  the  fury  of  superstition  :  but  it  is 

at  present  generally  detested. 

{  281.   Pre-     If  the  security  of  him  who  stipulates  for  anything  ia  his 

SMtok"*  to  ^^^  favour  prompts  him  to  require  precision,  fulness,  apd 

wording      ^^^  greatest   clearness  in  the  expressions, — ^good  faith  de- 

trofttiee.       mands,  on  the  other  hand,  that  e&ch  party  should  express  his 

promises  clearly,  and  without  the  least  ambiguity.     The  faith 

of  treaties  is  basely  prostituted  by  studying  to  couch  them  in 

vague  or  equivocal  terms,  to  introduce  ambiguous  expressions, 

♦         to  reserve  subjects  of  dispute,  to  overreach  those  with  whom 

we  treat,  and  outdo  them  in  cunning  and  duplicity.     Let  the 

man  who  excels  in  these  arts  boast  of  his  happy  talents,  and 

esteem  himself  a  keen  negotiator ;  but  reason  and  the  sacred 

sso 
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law  of  nature  will  class  him  as  far  beneath  a  ynlgar  cheat  as    book  n. 
the  majesty  of  kings  is  exalted  above  private  persons.     True  ^^^^'  ^^' 
diplomatic  skill  consists  in  guarding  against  imposition,  not 
in  practising  it. 

Subterfuges  in  a  treaty  are  not  less  contrary  to  good  faith.  I  ^32.  Snb- 
His  catholic  Majesty,  Ferdinand,  having  concluded  a  treatjr^^^" 
with  the  archddi^e  his  son-in-law,  thou^t  he  could  evade  it 
by  privately  protesting  against  the  treaty :  a  puerile  finesse ! 
which,  without  giving  apy  right  to  that  prince,  only  exposed 
his  weakness  and  duplicity. 

The  rules  that  establish  a  lawful  interpretation  of  treaties  1 333.   An 
are  sa£Sciently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  f^^!^^ 
chapter.     For  the  present,  let  us  simply  observe  that  an  evi-p,etation' 
dently  false  interpretation  is  the  grossest  imaginable  violation  inoonsutant 
of  the  faith  of  treaties.    He  that  resorts  to  such  an  expedient,  ^^  ^« 
either  impudently  sports  with  that  sacred  faith,  or  sufficiently  f^^^ 
evinces  his  inward  conviction  of  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
annexed  to  the  violation  of  it :  he  wishes  to  act  a  dishonest 
part,  and  yet  preserve  the  character  of  an  honest  man :  he 
is  a  puritanicid  impostor,  who  aggravates  his  crime  by  the 
addition  of  a  detestable  hypocrisy.     Grotius  quotes  several 
instances  of  evidently  false  interpretations  put  upon  treaties  :* 
the  Plateaus,  having  promised  the  Thebans  to  restore  their 
prisoners,  restored  them  after  they  hfid  put  them  to  death. 
Pericles,  having  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  such  of  the 
enemy  as  laid  down  their  arms,t  ordered  all  those  to  be  killed 
who  had  iron  clasps  to  their  cloaks.    A  Roman  general,];  hav- 
mg  agreed  with  Antiochus  to  restore  him  half  of  his  fleet, 
caused  each  of  the  ships  to  be  sawed  in  two.     All  these  in- 
terpretations are  as  fraudulent  as  that  of  Bhadamistus,  who, 
according  to  Tacitus's  account,||  having  sworn  to  Mithridates 
that  he  would  not  employ  either  poison  or  the  steel  against 
him,  caused  him  to  be  smothered  under  a  heap  of  clothes. 

Our  faith  may  be  tacitly  pledged,  as  well  as  expressly :  it  1 284.  Faith 
is  sufficient  that  it  be  pledged,  in  order  to  become  obligatory :  *J^^. 
the  manner  can  make  no  difference  in  the  case.     The  tacit  ^    **^ 
pledging  of  faith  is  founded  on  a  tacit  consent ;  and  a  tacit 
consent  is  that  which,  is,  by  fair  deduction,  inferred  from  our 
actions.     Thus,  as  Grotius  observes,  §  whatever  is  included  in 
the  nature  of  certain  acts  which  are  agreed  upon,  is  tacitly 
comprehended  in  the  agreement :  or,  in  other  words,  every 
thing  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
articles  agreed  on,  is  tacitly  granted.     If,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
mise is  made  to  a  hostile  army  who  have  advanced  far  into 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  PaciB,  lib.  IL  cap.  %  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  aocordlng  to  Va- 

ZTi  2  5.  leriiu  Maximas ;  Livy  makes  no  men- 

t  Literally,  "laid  down  their  iron  or  Hon  of  the  tranaaotion. 

•ted  f*  hence  the  perfidioas  quibble  on  ||  Annal.  lib.  xiL 

the  word  tron,  which  cannot  be  so  well  \  Lib.  ill.  cap.  xzir.  }  1. 
rendered  in  English. 
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the  odantry^  that  they  shM  be  allowed  to  tetam  home  in 
.  ittTety,  it  is  manifeBt  that  they  cannot  be  refused  proyiuons ; 
for  they  eaimot  retom  withomt  them.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  demanding  or  accepting  an  interview,  fiill  secarity  10 
tecitly  promised.  Livy  justly  says,  that  the  Gallo-Greeks 
violated  the  law  of  aations  in  attacking  the  consul  Manlins 
at  the  time  wfaeii  he  was  repairing  to  the  place  of  interriew 
to  which  diey  had  invited  him.*  The  emperor  Valerian, 
baving  beeft  defeated  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  sent  to  him 
to  sue  for  peace.  Sapor  declared  that  he  wished  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  in  person ;  and  Valerian,  having  consented 
to  the  interview  without  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  was  carried 
off  by  the  perfidious  enemy,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  till 
his  death,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  brutal  cruelty.f 

Grotius,  in  treating  of  tacit  conventions,  speaks  of  those  in 
which  the  parties  pled^  their  faith  by  mute  signs*!  But  we 
ought  not  to  confound  these  two  kinds  of  tacit  conventions : 
fer  that  consent  which  is  sufficiently  notified  by  a  sign,  is  an 
ekpi«fls  consent,  as  clearly  as  if  it  bad  been  signified  by  the 
^ce.  Words  themselves  are  but  signs  established  by  cus- 
tom: and  there  are  mute  signs  which  established  custom 
Ifwiders  as  dear  and  as  express  as  words.  Thus,  at  the  present 
«lay,  by  displaying  a  white  flag,  a  parley  is  demanded,  as  ex- 
pressly as  it  coula  be  done  by  the  use  of  speech.  Security  is 
tacitly  Itromised  to  the  enemy  who  advances  upon  this  invita- 


CHAP.  XVI. 

<«A>.  XVI.     OF  ^otrarrixs  eivsN  fob  thb  obsbbvancb  of  tkbathb. 

{  386.  eoB-  CONVINCED  bv  unhappy  experience,  that  the  faith  of 
nnty.  treaties,  sacred  ana  inviolable  as  it  ought  to  be,  does  not 
always  afford  a  sufficient  assurance  that  they  shall  be  pulio- 
tual^  observed, — ^mankind  have  sought  for  securities  against 
perfidy, — ^for  methods,  whose  efficacy  should  not  depend  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  guaranty  m  one 
of  these  means.  When  those  who  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
or  any  other  treaty,  are  not  perfectly  easy  with  respect  to 
its  observance,  they  require  the  guaranty  of  a  powerful  sove- 
reign. The  gttarantee  promises  to  maintain  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  observed.  As  he  may 
find  himself  obliged  to  make  use  of  force  against  the  party 
who  attempts  to  violate  his  promises,  it  is  an  engagement  that 

*  lATjf  lib.  zxzviii.  ea|>«  xzr. 

f  The  Life  of  Valerian  in  Creyier's  HiBtory  of  the  Emperon. 

X  Lib.  iiL  eap.  zziy.  {  5. 
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HO  sovereign  ought  to  enter  into  ligbtly,  and  without  good    book  ii. 
reason.     Princes  indeed  seldom  enter  into  it  Unleas  when  they  ^'''  ^^'' 
have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  observanoe  of  the  treaty,  or 
are  induced  by  particular  relations  of  friendship.     The  gua-  [  296  ] 
ranty  may  be  promised  equally  to  all  the  contracting  parties, 
to  some  of  them,  or  even  to  one  alone :  but  it  is  commonly 
promised  to  all  in  general.  *  It  may  also  happen,  when  several 
sovereigns  enter  into  a  common  alliance,  that  they  all  reci- 
procally pledge  themselves  to  each  other  as  guarantees  for  its 
observanoe.     The  guaranty  is  a  kind  of  treaty,  by  which  as- 
sistance and  succours  are  promised  to  anyone,  in  case  he  has 
need  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  a  faiddess  ally  to  fulfil  his 
engagements. 

Guaranty  being  given  in  favour  of  the  contracting  powers,  { 230.   it 
or  of  one  of  them,  it  does  not  authorize  the  guarantee  to  in-P^*"*^« 
terfere  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  or  to  emorce  the  obser-^^|J^^ 
vance  of  it,  unasked,  and  of  his  own  accord. .  I£^  by  mutual  interfere  nn- 
consent,  the  parties  think  proper  to  deviate  from  the  tenor  asked  in  th« 
of  the  treaty,  to  alter  some  of  the  articles,  or  to  cancel  it  alto- •*®<»''*^®»  of 
gether, — or  if  one  party  be  willing  to  &vour  the  other  by  a**"**^* 
relaxation  of  any  claim, — ^they  have  a  right  to  do  this,  and 
the  guarantee  cannot  oppose  it.     Simply  bound  by  his  pro- 
mise to  support  the  party  who  should  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  he  has  acquired  no  rights  for 
himself.     The  treaty  was  not  made  for  him ;  for,  had  that 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  been  concerned,  not  merely  as 
a  guarantee,  but  as  a  principal  in  the  contract.     This  obsw- 
vation  is  of  great  importance :  for  care  should  be  taken,  lest, 
under  colour  of  being  a  guarantee,  a  powerful  sovereign  should 
render  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours, 
and  pretend  to  give  them  law. 

But  it  is  true,  that,  if  the  parties  make  any  change  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  guarantee,  the  latter  is  no  longer  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  guaranty ;  for  the  treaty  thus  changed  is  no  longer  that 
which  he  guarantied.  (129) 

As  no  nation  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing  for  another  nation, ;  237.   N». 
which  that  other  is  herself  capable  of  doing,  it  naturally  fol-*"«  o' **^o 
lows  that  the  guarantee  is  not  bound  to  give  his  assistance  ?^|J*J^'*  ^ 
except  where  the  party  to  whom  he  has  granted  his  guaranty 
is  of  himself  unable  to  obtain  justice. 

If  there  arises  any  dispute  between  the  contracting  parties 
respecting  the  sense  of  any  article  of  the  treaty,  the  guarantee 
is  not  immediately  obliged  to  assist  him  in  favour  of  whom 
he  has  given  his  guaranty.  As  he  cannot  engage  to  support 
injustice,  he  is  to  examine,  and  to  search  for  the  true  sense 

(129)  This  principle  of  the  law  of    viduAls.    5  Barn.  A  Cres.  269 ;  2  Dowl. 
nations  in  this  respect  precisely  applies    A  R.  22 ;  5  Bfaig.  485.—^. 
fco    gnaranUes   given  by  private  indi- 
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BOOK  n.    of  the  treaty,  to  weigh  the  pretensions  of  him  who  claims  lus 
CHAP,  m.  gnarant J ;  and,  if  he  finds  them  ill  founded,  he  may  refuse  to 

support  them,  without  failing  in  his  engagements. 
1 2S8.   The      It  is  no  loss  evident  that  the  guaranty  cannot  impair  the 
S^  fai-  ^Sf^^  ^^  *^y  ^^^  "^^^  ^  ^^^  *  party  to  the  treaty.   If,  there- 
pli!ir*ih6  *  ^^^^y  ^*  happens  that  the  guarantiea  treaty  proves  derogatory* 
rights  of  ft  to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  it,— the  treat j 
third  part^.  being  unjust  in  this  point,  the  guarantee  is  in  no  wise  bound 
to  procure  the  performance  of  it ;  for,  as  we  have  shown  aboye, 
he  can  never  have  incurred  an  obligation  to  support  injustice. 
[  287  ]  This  was  the  reason  alleged  by  France,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  guarantied  the  famous  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Charles  YI.,  she  declared  for  the  house  of  Bavaria,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  heiress  of  that  emperor.     This  reason  is  incon- 
testably  a  good  one,  in  the  general  view  of  it :  and  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  at  £at  time  was,  whether  the  court 
of  France  made  a  just  application  of  it. 

Non  nostram  inter  yob  tantas  componere  litM. 

I  shall  observe  on  this  occasion,  that,  according  to  common 
usage,  the  term  guaranty  is  often  taken  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  that  we  have  given  to  it.     For  instance,  most 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  gtiarantied  the  act  by  which  Charles 
YI.  had  regulated  the  succession  to  his  dominions ; — sove- 
reigns sometimes  reciprocally  gtuiranty  their  respective  states. 
But  we  should  rather  denominate  those  transactions  treaties 
of  alliance,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  former  case,  of  maintain- 
ing that  rule  of  succession,— and,  in  the  latter,  of  supporting 
the  possession  of  those  states. 
1 389.   Dn-      The  guaranty  naturally  subsists  as  long  as  the  treaty  that 
ration  of  tii«ig  the  oDJect  of  it;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  this  ought  always 
•°*™'^'     to  be  presumed,  since  it  is  required,  and  given,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  treaty.     But  there  is  no  reason  which  can  natu- 
rally prevent  its  limitation  to  a  certain  period, — ^to  the  lives 
of  the  contracting  powers,  to  that  of  the  guarantee,  &c.     In 
a  word,  whatever  we  have  said  of  treaties  in  general  is  equally 
applicable  to  a  treaty  of  guaranty. 
1 240.  Tr»-     When  there  is  question  of  things  which  another  may  do  or 
^i^^*^      give  as  well  as  he  who  promises,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer  to  demand  a  security  than  a 
guaranty :  for  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promise 
in  default  of  the  principal, — whereas  the  guarantee  is  only 
obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  performance  of 
the  promise  from  him  who  has  made  it. 
(Ml.  A  nation  may  put  some  of  her  possessions  into  the  hands 

Pawns,  io-   q{  another,  for  the  security  of  her  promises,  debts,  or  engage- 
JJ^TfJ^  ments.     If  she  thus  deposits  movable  property,  she  gives 
pledges.     Poland  formerly  pledged  a  crown  and  other  jewels 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia.     But  sometimes  towns  and  pro- 
vinces are  given  in  pawn.     If  they  are  only  pledged  by  a 
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deed  which  assigns  them  as  security  for  a  debt,  they  senre  as    book  n. 
^mortgage :  if  they  are  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ere-  ^^^'  ^^' 
ditor,  or  of  him  with  whom  the  affair  has  been  transacted,  he 
holds  them  as  pledges :  and,  if  the  revenues  are  ceded  to  him 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  transaction 
is  called  a  compact  of  antichresis* 

The  right  which  the  possession  of  a  town  or  province  con- ;  242.  A 
fers  upon  him  who  holds  it  in  pledge,  extends  no  further  than  »***«»'« 
to  secure  the  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  or  the  perform- ^^^^•^ 
ance  of  the  promise  that  has  been  made  to  him.     He  mayj^oidsMa 
therefore  retain  the  town  or  the  province  in  his  hands,  till  he  pledge, 
is  satisfied :  but  he  has  no  right  to  make  any  change  in  it ; 
for  that  town,  or  that  country,  does  not  belong  to  him  as  pro-  [  288  ] 
prietor.     He  cannot  even  interfere  in  the  government  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  his  own  security,  unless  the 
empire,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  has  been  expressly 
made  over  to  him.     This  last  point  is  not  naturally  tO  be 
presumed,  since  it  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gagee, that  the  country  is  put  into  his  hands  and  under  his 
power.     Further,  he  is  obliged,  like  every  other  person  who 
has  received  a  pledge,  to  preserve  the  country  he  holds  as  a 
security,  and,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  prevent  its  suffering 
any  damage  or  dilapidation :  he  is  responsible  for  it ;  and  if 
the  country  is  ruined  through  his  fault,  he  is  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  state  that  intrusted  him  with  the  possession  of 
it.     K  th6  sovereignty  is  deposited  in  his  hands  together 
with  the  country  itself,  he  ought  to  govern  it  according  to 
ita  constitution,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  was  obliged  to  govern  it ;  for  the 
latter  could  only  pledge  his  lawful  right. 

As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid,  or  the  treaty  is  fulfilled,  the  {  243.  How 
term  of  the  security  expires,  and  he  who  holds  a  town  or  a*^«  *• 
province  by  this  title  is  bound  to  restore  it  faithfully,  in  thej^j^j^ 
same  state  in  which  he  received  it,  so  far  as  this  depends 
on  him. 

But  to  those  who  have  no  law  but  their  avarice,  or  their 
ambition — ^who,  like  Achilles,  place  all  their  right  in  the  point 
of  their  sword* — a  tempting  allurement  now  presents  itself: 
they  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  quibbles,  a  thousand  pre- 
tences, to  retain  an  important  place,  or  a  country  which  is 
conveniently  situated  for  their  purposes.  The  subject  is  too 
odious  for  us  to  allege  examples :  they  are  well  enough  known, 
and  sufficiently  numerous  to  convince  every  sensible  nation, 
that  it  is  very  imprudent  to  make  over  such  securities. 

But  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  or  if  the  ;  244.  Hbw 
treaty  be  not  fulfilled,  what  has  been  given  in  security  may  ■'^«  ™»y  »P' 
be  retained  and  appropriated,  or  the  mortgage  seized,  at  least  JJ^^^f/* 
until  the  debt  be  discharged,  or  a  just  compensation  made. 


*  Jan  negat  sibi  Data,  Dihil  non  arrogst  ahnli. — Hobat. 
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BOOK  If.  The  hoQfle  of  Savoy  Lad  mortgaged  the  coiintry  of  Vaud  to 
fE^EiJEILthe  cantons  of  Bern  and  Fribourg;  and  those  two  cantonsy 
finding  that  no  payments  were  made,  had  reconrse  to  anus, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  doke  of  Sayoj,  in- 
stead of  immediately  satisfying  their  jost  demands,  opposed 
force  to  force,  and  gave  them  still  farther  grounds  of  com- 
plaint :  wherefore  the  cantons,  finally  successful  in  the  con- 
test, have  since  retained  possession  of  that  fine  country,  as 
well  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  as  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  just  indemnification. 
ii4A.  Finally,  there  is,  in  the  way  of  security,  another  precau- 

»  _.  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ancient  institution,  and  much  used  among  nations 

— ^which  is,  to  require  hostages.     These  are  persons  of  conse- 
quence, delivered  up  by  the  promising  party,  to  him  with 
[  239  ]  whom  he  enters  into  an  engagement,  to  be  detained  by  the 
latter  until  the  performance  of  the  promises  which  are  made 
to  him.     In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  those  above  mentioned, 
the  transaction  is  a  pignorary  contract,  in  which  free  men 
are  delivered  up,  instead  of  towns,  countries,  or  jewels.  With 
respect  to  this  contract,  therefore,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  those  particular  observations  which  the  difference  of  the 
things  pledged  renders  necessary. 
{  246.  What     ^hc  Sovereign  who  receives  hostages  hsa  no  other  right 
right  we      over  them  than  that  of  securing  their  persons,  in  order  to 
bare  over    detain  them  till  the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  promises 
Mtages.     ^£  ifhich  they  are  the  pledge.     He  may  therefore  take  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  their  escaping  from  him :  but  those  pre- 
cautions should  be  moderated  by  humanity  towards  men 
whom  he  has  no  right  to  use  ill ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
extended  beyond  what  prudence  requires. 

It  is  pleasing  to  behold  the  European  nations  in  the  pre- 
sent age  content  themselves  with  the  bare  parol  of  their  host- 
ages.    The  English  noblemen  who  were  sent  to  France  in 
that  character,  m  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  to  stay  till  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  were 
solely  bound  by  their  word  of  honour,  and  lived  at  court,  and 
at  Paris,  rather  as  ministers  of  their  nation  than  as  hostages. 
Mb*^'  ?*^     '^^^  liberty  of  the  hostages  is  the  only  thing  pledged :  and 
UpiSffodl**^  he  who  has  given  them  breaks  his  promise,  they  may  be 
detained  in  captivity.  .  Formerly  they  were  in  such  cases  put 
to  death ; — an  inhuman  cruelty,  founded  on  an  error.   It  was 
imagined  that  the  sovereign  might  arbitrarily  dispose  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  or  that  every  man  was  the  master  of  his 
own  life,  and  had  a  right  to  stake  it  as  a  pledge  when  he  de- 
livered himself  up  as  a  hostage. 
1 24S.  When     As  soou  as  the  engagements  are  fulfilled,  the  cause  for 
U MntbMk.  '^^^^  *^®  hostages  were  delivered  no  longer  subsists :  they 
then  immediately  become  free,  and  ought  to  be  restored  with- 
.  out  delay.     They  ought  also  to  be  restored,  if  the  reason  for 
which  they  were  demanded  does  not  take  place :  to  detain 
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them  then  would  be  to  abase  the  sacred  faith  upon  which  book  n. 
they  are  delivered.  The  perfidious  Christiem  IL,  king  of  ^'^'^-  ^"^^ 
Denmark,  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds  before  Stockholm, 
and,  together  with  his  whole  fleet,  ready  to  perish  with 
famine,  made  proposals  of  peace :  whereupon,  the  adminis- 
trator, Steno,  imprudently  trusting  to  his  promises,  furnished 
the  Danes  with  provisions,  and  even  gave  Gustavus  and  six 
other  noblemen  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  king,  who 
pretended  to  have  a  desire  to  come  on  shore :  but,  with  the 
first  fair  wind,  Christiem  weighed  anchor,  and  carried  oflf  the 
hostages ;  thus  repaying  the  generosity  of  his  enemy  by  an 
infamous  act  of  treachery.* 

Hostages  being  delivered  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  he  }  249.  wh*. 
who  receives  them  promising  to  restore  them  as  soon  as  the  ***®'  ^^^ 
promise  of  which  they  are  the  surety  shall  be  fulfilled, — suchJJJ^^^^*" 
engagements  ought  to  be  literally  accomplished:   and  the  any  other 
hostages  should  be  really  and  faithfully  restored  to  their  for-  aeoount 
mer  condition,  as  soon  as  the  accomphshment  of  the  promise 
has  disengaged  them.     It  is,  therefore,  not  allowable  to  de- 
tain them  for  any  other  cause ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  find  [  240  ] 
that  some  learned  writers  teach  a  contrary  doctrine.f     They 
ground  their  opinion  upon  the  principle  which  authorizes  a 
sovereign  to  seize  and  detain  the  subiects  of  another  state  in 
order  to  compel  their  rulers  to  do  him  justice.     The  prin- 
ciple is  true ;  but  the  application  is  not  just.     These  authors 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  faith  of  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  which  the  hostage  has 
been  delivered,  he  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  that  sove- 
reign, nor  exposed  to  be  so  easily  seized ;  and  that  the  faith 
of  such  a  treaty  does  not  allow  the  sovereign  to  make  any 
other  use  of  his  hostage  than  that  for  which  he  was  intended, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  his  detention  beyond  what  has  been 
expressly  stipulated.     The  hostage  is  delivered  for  the  secu- 
rity of  a  promise,  and  for  that  alone.     As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  promise  is  fulfilled,  the  hostage,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
ought  to  be  restored  to  his  former  condition.     To  tell  him 
that  he  is  released  as  a  hostage,  but  detained  as  a  pledge  for 
the  security  of  any  other  pretension,  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  situation  as  a  hostage,  in  evident  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  convention,  according  to 
which,  as  soon  as  the  promise  is  accomplished,  the  hostage  is 
to  be  restored  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  reinstated  in 
his  pristine  rank,  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  hostage.     With- 
out a  rigid  adherence  to  this  principle,  it  would  no  longer  be     ^ 
safe  to  give  hostages,  since  princes  might,  on  every  occasion, 
easily  devise  some  pretext  for  detaining  them.     Albert  the 
Wise,  duke  of  Austria,  making  war  against  the  city  of  Zurich, 

*  Histoiy  of  the  RevolutionB  of  Sweden. 

t  Orotiii0,  Ub.  Ui.  eap.  xx.  {  55.~WoUhit,  Jag  Gent  {  603. 
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ftooK  n.    in  the  year  1351,  the  two  parties  referred  the  deoision  of  their 
CHAP.  xTi.  (^sp^f;eg  to  arbitrators,  and  Zurich  gare  hostages.     The  arbi- 
trators passed  an  unjust  sentence,  dictated  by  partiality. 
'  Zurich,  nevertheless,  after  having  made  a  well-grounded  com- 

plaint on  the  subject,  determined  to  submit  to  their  decision. 
But  the  duke  formed  new  pretensions,  and  detained  the  hos- 
tages,* contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  compromise,  and  in  evident 
contempt  of  the  law  of  nations. 
{  250.  They     But  a  hostage  may  be  detained  for  his  own  actions,  for 
may  be  de-  crimes  committed,  or  debts  contracted  in  the  country  while  he 
^^  *®'    is  in  hostage  there.     This  is  no  violation  of  the  faith  of  the 
metionf.       treaty.     In  order  to  be  sure  of  recovering  his  liberty,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  hostage  must  not  claim  a 
right  to  commit,  with  impunity,  any  outrages  against  the  na- 
tion by  which  he  is  kept ;  and  when  he  is  about  to  depart,  it 
is  just  that  he  should  pay  his  debts. 
{  251.   Of       It  is  the  party  who  gives  the  hostages  that  is  to  provide 
the  tapport  for  their  support ;  for,  it  is  by  his  order,  and  for  his  service, 
of  hoitoges.  t)iat  they  are  in  hostage.     He  who  receives  them  for  his  own 
security  is  not  bound  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  subsist- 
ence, but  simply  that  of  their  custody,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
r  241  1  set  a  guard  over  them. 

}  252.   A        The  sovereign  may  dispose  of  his  subjects  for  the  service 

aabjeet  cui-  of  the  State ;  he  may,  therefore,  give  them  also  as  hostages ; 

K^* ?^'tL^  *^^  ^^  person  who  is  nominated  for  that  purpose  is  bound 

ofUge.  ^  Qi)ey^  aa  lie  iflj  on  every  other  occasion,  when  commanded 

for  the  service  of  his  country.     But,  as  the  expenses  ought 

to  be  borne  equally  by  the  citizens,  the  hostage  is  entitled  to 

be  defrayed  and  indemnified  at  the  public  charge. 

It  is,  evidently,  a  subject  alone  who  can  be  given  as  a  hos- 
tage against  his  will.  With  a  vassal,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
What  he  owes  to  the  sovereign,  is  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  his  fief;  and  he  is  bound  to  nothing  more.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  a  decided  point  that  a  vassal  cannot  be  constrained 
to  go  as  a  hostage,  unless  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  subject. 

Whoever  has  a  power  to  make  treaties  or  conventions,  may 
give  and  receive  hostages*  For  this  reason,  not  only  the 
sovereign,  but  also  the  subordinate  authorities,  have  a  right 
to  give  hostages  in  the  agreements  thev  make,  according  to 
the  powers  annexed  to  their  office,  and  the  extent  of  their 
commission.  The  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  besieging 
general,  give  and  receive  hostages  for  the  security  of  the 
capitulation :  whoever  is  under  their  command  is  bound  to 
obey,  if  he  is  nominated  for  that  purpose. 
{ S5S.  lUak  Hostages  ought  naturally  to  be  persons  of  consequence, 
of  the  hort-  since  they  are  required  as  a  security.  Persons  of  mean  con- 
dition would  furnish  but  a  feeble  security,  unless  they  were 
given  in  great  numbers.     Care  is  commonly  taken  to  settle 


*  Tsobndi,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 
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tiie  rank  of  the  hostages  that  are  to  be  delivered ;  and  the  book  n. 
violation  of  a  compact  in  this  particular  is  a  flagrant  derelic^  ^^^'  ^^' 
tion  of  good  faith  and  honour.  It  was  a  shameful  act  of 
perfidy  in  La  Trimouille  to  give  the  Swiss  only  hostages  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  instead  of  four  of  the  principal  citi- 
lens  of  Dijon,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  famous  treaty 
we  mentioned  above  (§  212).  Sometimes  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  state,  and  even  princes,  are  given  in  hostage. 
Francis  L  gave  his  own  sons  as  security  for  the  treaty  of 
Madrid. 

The  sovereign  who  gives  hostages  ought  to  act  ingenuously  i  ^^  '^^y 
in  the  affair, — giving  them  in  reality  as  pledges  of  his  word,  ^^^^^^ 
and,  consequently,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  be  kept  escape, 
till  the  entire  accomplishment  of  his  promise.     He  cannot, 
therefore,  approve  of  their  making  their  escape :  and,  if  they 
take  such  a  step,  so  far  from  harbourins  them,  he  is  bound 
to  send  them  back.     The  hostage,  on  his  side,  conformably 
to  the  presumed  intention  of  his  sovereign,  ought  faithflilly 
to  remain  with  him  to  whom  he  is  delivered,  without  endea- 
vouring to  escape.     Clc&lia  made  her  escape  from  the  hands 
of  Porsenna,  to  whom  she  had  been  delivered  as  a  hostage ; 
but  the  Romans  sent  her  back,  that  they  might  not  incur  the 
guilt  of  violating  the  treaty.*  [  242  ] 

If  the  hostage  happens  to  die,  he  who  has  eiven  him  is  not  J  S65.  Whe- 
obliged  to  replace  him,  unless  this  was  made  a  part  of  the  ^^  •  *'<*■*■ 
agreement.     The  hostage  was  a  security  required  of  J^^i •  J25m tato bo 
that  Becurity  is  lost  without  any  fault  on  his  side ;  and  there  „p]Med. 
exists  no  reason  whv  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  another. 

If  any  one  substitutes  himself  for  a  time  in  the  place  of  a  ;  366.   Of 
hostage,  and  the  hostage  happens  in  the  interim  to  die  a^^^^^® 
natural  death,  the  substitute  is  free:  for,  in  this  case,  things ^J[JJ^*^ 
are  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  would  ij^tace. 
have  been  if  the  hostage  had  not  been  permitted  to  absent 
himself  and  substitute  another  in  his  stead :  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  hostage  is  not  free  by  the  death  of  him  who  has 
taken  his  place  only  for  a  time.    It  would  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, if  the  hostage  had  been  exchanged  for  another :  the 
former  would  be  absolutely  free  from  all  engagement ;  and 
the  person  who  hiatd  taken  his  place  would  alone  be  bound. 

If  a  prince  who  has  been  given  in  hostage  succeeds  to  the  {  367.   A 
crown,  ne  ought  to  be  released  on  the  delivery  of  another  ^^Jj^  ■*•' 
sufficient  hostage,  or  a  number  of  others,  who  shall  together  ^^  ^^ 
constitute  an  aggregate  security  equivalent  to  that  which  he 
himself  afforded  when  he  was  originally  given.     This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  treaty  itself,  which  did  not  import  that  the 
king  should  be  a  hostage.     The  detention  of  the  king's  per- 
son by  a  foreign  power  is  a  thing  of  too  interesting  a  nature 
to  admit  a  presumption  that  the  state  had  intended  to  expose 

*  Bt  Romanl  pignna  paois  ex  foedere  restitaernnt.    Tit  Liv.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii 
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BOOK  iL   herself  to  the  conseqaenoes  of  sach  an  event.    Good  faith 
oKAp.  XVI.  Qngh^  iQ  preside  in  all  conventions;  and  the  manifest  or 
justly  presumed  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  ought 
to  be  adhered  to.     If  Francis  I.  had  died  after  having  given 
his  sons  as  hostages,  certainly  the  dauphin  should  have  been 
released :  for,  he  had  been  delivered  only  with  a  view  of  re- 
storing the  king  to  his  kingdom;  and,  if  the  emperor  had 
detained  him,  that  view  would  have  been  frustrated,  since  the 
king  of  France  would  still  have  been  a  captive.     It  is  evi- 
dent, that,  in  this  reasoning,  I  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  no  violation  of  the  treaty  has  taken  place  on  the  part 
of  the  state  which  has  given  a  prince  in  hostage.     In  case 
that  state  had  broken  its  promise,  advantage  might  reasonably 
be  taken  of  an  event  which  rendered  the  hostage  still  more 
valuable,  and  his  release  the  more  necessary. 
{  258.   Th«      The  liability  of  a  hostage,  as  that  of  a  city  or  a  country, 
liability  of   expires  with  the   treaty  which  it  was  intended  to  secure 
indh  w'Sf*  (§§  243,  248) :  and  consequently,  if  the  treaty  is  personal, 
ibe  treaty,    the  hostago  is  free  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  happens  to  die. 
{  259.   The      The  sovcreien  who  breaks  his  word  after  having  given  host- 
Tioiation  of  ages,  docs  an  injury,  not  only  to  the  other  contracting  power, 
wTiSmr  "         ^^^  *^  *^^  hostages  themselves.     For,  though  subjects 
done  to  the  ft^e  indeed  bound  to  obev  their  sovereign  who  gives  them  in 
boiti«efc     hostage,  that  sovereign  has  not  a  right  wantonly  to  sacrifice 
[  243  ]  their  liber^,  and  expose  their  lives  to  danger  without  just 
reasons.     Delivered  up  as  a  security  for  their  sovereign's 
promise,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suffering  any  harm, — ^if  he 
entails  misfortune  on  them  by  violating  his  faith,  he  covers 
himself  with  double  infamy.     Pawns  and  mortgages  serve  as 
securities  for  what  is  due ;  and  their  acquisition  indemnifies 
the  party  to  whom  the  other  fails  in  his  engagements.     Host- 
ages are  rather  pledges  of  the  faith  of  him  who  gives  them ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  would  abhor  the  idea  of  sacrificing 
innocent  persons.     But,  if  particular  conjunctures  oblige  a 
sovereign  to  abandon  the  hostages, — ^if,  for  example,  the 
part^  who  has  received  them  violates  his  engagements  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  violation,  the  treaty 
can  no  longer  be  accomplished  without  exposing  the  state  to 
danger, — ^no  measure  should  be  left  untried  for  the  delivery 
of  wose  unfortunate  hostages ;  and  the  state  cannot  refuse 
to  compensate  them  for  their  sufferings,  and  to  make  them 
amends,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  those  of  their 
relatives. 
}  260.   The      At  the  moment  when  the  sovereign  who  has  given  the 
hMtM  *^*   Postage  has  violated  his  faith,  the  latter  ceases  to  retain  the 
whence      character  of  a  hostage,  and  becomes  a  prisoner  to  the  party 
who  hM      who  had  received  him,  and  who  has  now  a  right  to  detain  him 
uiyenhiminin  perpetual  captivity.     But  it  becomes  a  generous  prince  to 
fiuit  in  hii    refrain  from  an  exertion  of  his  rights  at  the  expense  of  an 
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innocent  individual.     And  as  the  hostage  is  no  longer  boond    book  u. 
by  any  tie  to  his  own  sovereign  who  has  perfidiously  aban-  ^^^'  ^^^ 
doned  him, — ^if  he  chooses  to  transfer  his  allowance  to  the  engage. 
prince  who  is  now  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  the  latter  may  ao-™«"**- 
quire  a  useful  subject,  instead  of  a  wretched  prisoner,  the 
troublesome  object  of  his  commiseration.     Or  he  may  liberate 
and  dismiss  him,  on  settling  with  him  the  conditions. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  life  of  a  hostage  can-  j  26i.  Of 
not  be  lawfully  taken  away  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of  the  t^«  "k^' 
party  who  has  delivered  him.  The  custom  of  nations,  the  *''*''f  ^•^  **° 
most  constant  practice,  cannot  justify  such  an  mstance  of 
barbarous  cruelty,  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature.  Even  at 
a  time  when  that  drea&il  custom  was  but  too  much  autho- 
rised, the  great  Scipio  publicly  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  vengeance  to  fall  on  innocent  hostages,  but  on  the 
persons  themselves  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  perfidy,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  punishing  any  but  armed  enemies."*" 
The  emperor  Julian  made  the  same  declaration.f  All  that 
such  a  custom  can  produce,  is  impunity  among  the  nations 
who  practice  it.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  it  cannot  compl|kin 
that  another  is  so  too :  but  every  nation  may  and  ought  to 
declare  that  she  considers  the  action  as  a  barbarity  injurious 
to  human  nature. 


CHAP.  XVn.  [  244  ] 


OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  TREATIES.  (130) 


CHAP.  xm. 


IP  the  ideas  of  men  were  always  distinct  and  perfectly  j  262.   Ne- 
d<9terminate, — ^if,  for  the  expression  of  those  ideas,  they  had  cewity  of 
none  but  proper  words,  no  terms  but  such  as  were  clear,  pre-  •»**^i"i»"»« 
cise,  and  susceptible  only  of  one  sense, — ^there  would  nover"^^^^^ 

*  lit.  Lit.  lib.  xxriii.  cap.  xxziv.  the  same.    {Epkingtona  ▼.  S^drteeKund, 

t  See  Orotiiu,  lib.  iiL  esp.  zi  I  18,  Enapp's  Rep.  340 ;  Lindo  ▼.  Rodn^, 

not.  2.  DongL    81S.)     PoUtical     treaUes    be- 

(130)  See  Airther  as  to  the  constrac-  tween  a  foreign  state  and  subjects  of 

tion  of  treaties^  post  B.  IV.  Ch.  IIL  {  32,  the  orown  of  Great  Britain,  acting,  as 

post,    443.     This    chapter    is    highij  an  independent  state  under  the  powers 

important  to  be  studied,  in  relation  to  granted  by  charter  and  act  of  parlia- 

questions  respecting    the  constmetion  ment,  are  not  a  subject  of  municipal 

of  private  contract,  statutes,   Ac,  as  jurisdiction:  therefore,  a  bill  founded 

^rell  as  of  treaties,  as  mtsij  of  the  rules  on  such  treaties  by  the  nabob  of  Aroot 

are    ciq)able    of    general    application,  against  the  East  India  Company,  was 

Questions  respecting  the  eoiw<n<e<u>n,  dismissed.    {Nabob  of  Camatie  v.  Ea»t 

in/raeiiony  or  obMrcanee  of  tre<itie»,  are  India  Company,  2  Yes.  jnn.  56 ;  and 

not  in  general  directly  agitated  in  any  see  in  general.  Hill  y,  Reardon,  2  Sim. 

xunnioipal  court  of  law  or  equity  of  A  Stu.  437;  Jacob,  Rep.  84;  2  Buss. 

Oreat  Britain,  at  least  as  regards  the  Rep.  608 — 633 ;  confirming  the  gene- 

fluljastment  of  any  claims  between  the  ral  rule,  but  admitting  the  jurisdiction 

respective  states  who  were  parties  to  of  a  court  of  equity,  where .  there  has 

2d  2  '341 
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BOOK  n.    be  any  difficulty  in  discovering  their  meaning  in  the  wordfl 

CHAP,  xvn.  Yyj  ^hich  they  intended  to  express  it :  nothing  more  would  be 

necessary  than  to  understand  the  language.    But,  even  on 


been  a  trutt,)  Bnt,  eollaterally,  eourto 
of  law  very  frequently  have  to  discuss 
and  to  eonstene  and  give  effeet  to  tre»- 
tiei,  as  regards  tha  jmmle  lighti  of 
tabjeota ;  and,  after  asoertaining  the  par- 
ticular  object  of  the  treaty,  the  courts 
then  construe  it  nearly  by  the  same 
mles  as  affect  eontraots  between  private 
indlvidiials.  (Per  Byre,  C.  J.  in  Mar- 
fyatt  T.Wilmm,  1  Boa.  A  PuL  436—439. 
And  see  in  general,  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  treaties,  Marriott*  case  of 
Dutch  ship,  12,  13,  Ac.)  One  general 
rule  to  be  ever  kept  in  view  is,  that  it  is 
the  essenoe  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  eommeroial  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  the  contracting  powers 
must  be  replaced  in  Its  former  state.  (2 
Chalmer's  Opinion,  849.) 

Vattel,  in  pages  244-374»  elabo- 
rately  lays  down  several  rvlet  for  eon- 
9truing  treaties.  In  a  learned  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  it  has  been  weU  ob- 
served, that  treaties,  being  in  their 
nature  oompacts  superseding  the  com- 
mon usage,  which  is,  strlcUy  speaking, 
the  law  of  nations,  by  particular  stipu- 
lations, are  to  be  argued  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  all  obligations  which  arise  ttom 
QontnMrt»  expressed  or  taoit^  whether 
quati  ex  eontnetu,  or  necessarily  implied 
by  general  words  of  comprehension  | 
and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  de 
obliffoHonilnu,  which  is  the  law  admitted 
by  all  nations  in  Europe,  by  most  in 
their  domestic  and  by  all  in  national 
questions,  must  be  allowed  to  arbitrate 
in  deciding  the  validity,  existence,  and 
meaning  of  a  public  treaty,  by  the  same 
rules  and  reasonings  as  when  applied 
to  any  other  oontraot  of  private  life. 
Words  or  characters  are  merely  used 
to  convey,  by  marks  or  sounds,  the 
ideas  of  consent^  and  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  eompaots:  now,  the  end 
being  thus  principally  to  be  considered^ 
and  the  means  being  regarded  only  as 
declarative  of  the  end,  if  by  any  other 
means  than  by  strict  words  a  contract 
is  implied,  it  is  undoubtedly  valid  when- 
ever there  appears,  from,  any  acts  or 
reasonable  interpretations  of  signs,  an 
acknowledged  consent,  and  equitable 
foundations  of  contracting;  these  cir- 
cumstances making  the  very  substance 
of  a  contract  (Sir  James  Marriott's 
Opiuion  ^n  the  Duration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Nfiitndity  in  1686,  in  Chalmer's 
342 


Collect  of  Opinions,  voL  2,  345,  34((.) 
Therefore,  the  rules  of  customary  eon- 
tracts  between  private  Individuals  majr 
in  general  be  called  in  aid.  However, 
in  debating  any  question  upon  treaiiee 
arising  between  nation  and  nation,  in 
the  age  we  live  in,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  view  the  general  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  oontraeting  powers,  frona 
whence  the  arguments  of  public  law 
can  only  be  drawn  with  any  just  deci- 
sion. (2  Chalmer's  CoL  Op.  347.)  It 
has  also  been  oonsidered  that  a  general 
commercial  treaty,  not  limited  by  its 
terms  to  a  particular  time,  ia  only  nu- 
pended  by  a  war;  and  that,  upon  the 
return  of  peace,  it  will  tacitly  revive  by 
implication,  unless  there  be  an  express 
declaration  to  the  oontavy.  (2  Chal- 
mer's CoL  Op.  344—355.)  In  the 
great  case  of  Marryatt  v.  WiUon,  upon 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
error  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  £yra, 
Ch.  J.,  after  observing  that  a  treaty 
should  be  construed  liberally,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  good  faith  which  al- 
ways distinguishes  a  great  nation,  said, 
that  courts  of  law,  although  not  tho 
expounders  of  a  treaty,  yet  when  it  is 
brought  under  their  consideration  <»- 
eidenially,  they  must  say  how  the 
treaty  is  to  be  understood  between  the 
parties  to  the  action,  and  in  doing 
which,  they  have  but  one  rule  bj 
which  to  govern  themselves.  We  are 
to  construe  this  treaty  as  we  would 
construe  any  other  instrument,  public 
or  private ;  we  are  to  collect  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  ttom  the  words 
and  the  context,  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  contracting  parties, 
whether  they  are  A.  and  B.,  or  happen 
to  be  two  independent  states.  (Per 
Eyre,  Oh.  J.,  in  Marryatt  v.  WiUon, 
1  Bos.  A  PuL  436-439.  {  The  United 
Statee  v.  Arredondo  e<  at,  6  Peters'  S.  C. 
Bep.  610.} 

With  respect  to  the  general  rules 
for  construing  private  oontnots,  and 
which  equally  apply  to  treaties,  see 
cases  collected,  Chitty  on  Bills,  8  ed. 
190^194.  Paley  on  Moral  PhiL  126. 
The  editor  has  purposely  refrained  from 
fortifying  the  excellent  rules  laid  down 
In  the  context,  by  numerous  instances^ 
feeling  that  that  attempt  might  rather  en- 
cumber than  improve  this  edition. — C. 
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thifl  BQppositiony  the  art  of  interpretation  vould  still  not  be  book  n. 
useless.  In  concessions,  conventions,  and  treaties,  in  all  con-  chap,  xvn^ 
tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and 
point  out  all  the  particular  cases  that  may  arise ;  we  decree, 
we  ordain,  we  agree  upon  certain  things,  and  express  them  in 
general  terms ;  and,  Uiongh  all  the  expressions  of  a  treaty 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  plain,  and  determinate,  the  true  in- 
terpretation would  still  consist  in  making,  in  all  the  particular 
cases  that  present  themselves,  a  just  application  of  what  has 
been  decreed  in  a  general  manner.  But  this  is  not  all : — 
conjectures  vary,  and  produce  new  kinds  of  cases,  that  can- 
not be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  the  law, 
except  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  general  views  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  of  the  legislature.  Between  different 
clauses,  there  will  be  found  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
real  or  apparent ;  and  the  question  is,  to  reconcile  sudh  clauses, 
and  point  out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  But  the  case  is  much 
worse  if  we  consider  that  fraud  seeks  to  take  advantage  even 
of  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  that  men  designedly 
throw  obscurity  and  ambiguity  mto  their  treaties,  in  order  to 
be  provided  with  a  pretence  for  eluding  them  upon  occasion. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  nues  founded  on  reason, 
and  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature,  capable  of  diffusing  light 
over  what  is  obscure,  of  determining  what  is  uncertain,  and 
of  frustrating  the  views  of  him  who  acts  with  duplicity  in 
forming  the  compact.  Let  us  begin  with  those  that  tend  par- 
ticularly to  this  last  end, — ^with  those  maxims  of  justice  and 
equity  which  are  calculated  to  repress  fraud,  and  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  its  artifices. 

The  first  general  maxim  of  interpretation  is,  that  It  is  not  i  ses.   let 
allowable  to  interpret  what  hoe  no  need  of  interpretation.  8«»«™i 
When  a  deed  is  worded  in  clear  and  precise  terms, — ^when  JJ"TJiiow- 
its  meaning  is  evident,  and  leads  to  no  absurd  conclusion, —  able  to  in- 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  terpret  what 
which  such  deed  naturally  presents.     To  go  elsewhere  "^^J*^"*®** 
search  of  conjectures,  in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  it,  is  but  J^^QJJ /"jj J^ 
an  attempt  to  elude  it.     If  this  dangerous  method  be  once 
admitted,  there  will  be  no  deed  which  it  will  not  render  use- 
less.    However  luminous  each  clause  may  be, — ^however  clear 
and  precise  the  terms  in  which  the  deed  is  couched, — all  this  [  245  ] 
will  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of  extrane- 
ous arguments,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  it  naturally  presents.* 

Those  cavillers  who  dispute  the  sense  of  a  clear  and  deter- 


Mond  Philos.  126 ;  Chit,  on  Bills,  8  ed.    ezpreasifl,  qnonim  manifestxia 


^^^^A^, 


(131)  See  the  same  maxim,  Paley's        *  Standun  omnino  est  Us,  qom  verl 

190  to  194.    There  is  another  rule,  (posty  nifioatas,  indicata  faerant,  nisi  omnejb  <>    f 

443,  J  32),  to  constrne  against  the  par^  a   negotiis   hnmanis  oertitndinem   ifi^  j  ty    Q/^r.,^ 

preseribing  the  tenns  of  treaty,  or  the  moTere  volaeris.    Wolf.  Jus  Nat  par''^  ^'    ^Ailjl  )1 

superior.  Tii.  n.  822.  .         ^ 
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BOOK  n.  minate  article,  are  accnstomed  to  seek  their  friyolons  8Qbte^ 
OHAP.  XVII.  f^g^g  yj^  i]^Q  pretended  intentionfi  and  views  which  they  attii- 
i  2^  2d  i)ute  to  its  author.  It  would  be  very  often  dangerous  to  enter 
maxim'  if  ^^^^  *^^°^  ^^^  *^®  discussiou  of  those  supposod  views  that  we 
he  who  i^ot  pointed  out  in  the  piece  itself.  The  following  mle  is  better 
ooQid  and  calculated  to  foil  such  cavillers,  and  will  at  once  cat  short  lU 
onghtto  chicanery: — ^f  he  who  eatUd  and  ought  to  have  explained 
pfio^ed  himself  dearly  and  fulltf  hoe  not  done  it,  it  is  the  mm  for 
himself  has  ^^'^  •  ^  cannot  be  allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrietim 
not  done  it,  which  he  hos  not  cxpresscd.  This  is  a  maxim  of  the  Bonus 
jt  is  to  his  la^ ;  Pactionem  obscuram  iis  nocere  in  quorum  fuU  jHJiatdU 
^nt  ^^""  ^^^  apertius  conscribere.*  The  equity  of  this  rule  is  glir- 
™  °  ingly  obvious,  and  its  necessity  is  not  less  evident.    Toere 

will  be  no  security  in  conventions,  no  stability  in  grants  or 
concessions,  if  they  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  subseqneDt 
limitations,  which  ought  to  have  been  originally  specified  in 
the  deed,  if  they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 
;  265.   3d       The  third  general  maxim  or  principle  on  the  subject  of  is- 
general       torprctation  is,  that  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  partitt 
™*^"**  f    *^^^^*^^^  ***  *^  contract  has  a  right  to  interpret  the  deed  9r 
the  con-°      trcatt/  according  to  his  own  fancy •     For  if  you  are  at  liberty 
trading  par.  to  affix  whatever  meaning  you  please  to  my  promise,  yon  vill 
ties  has  a     have  the  power  of  obliging  me  to  do  whatever  you  ^hooae, 
^^  Tth""  ^^^^'^^^y  *^  °^y  intention,  and  beyond  my  real  engagements: 
treaty  ao-^    ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  Other  hand,  if  I  am  allowed  to  explain  my  pio- 
cording  to    mises  as  I  please,  I  may  render  them  vain  and  illusory,  by 
his  own       giving  them  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  which  they 
fancy.         presented  to  you,  and  in  which  you  must  have  understood 

them  at  the  time  of  your  accepting  them. 
;  266.  4th  On  every  occasion  when  a  person  could  and  ought  to  imt 
general  made  hnown  his  intention^  we  assume  for  true  against  Am 
wh^tTsuf  ^^^^^^  sufficiently  declared.  This  is  an  incontestable 
flcientiy  de-  principle,  applied  to  treaties :  for,  if  they  are  not  a  vain  pUy 
Blared,  is  to  of  words,  the  Contracting  parties  ought  to  express  themselves 
be  taken  for  in  them  with  truth,  and  according  to  their  real  intentions* 
^"®-  If  the  intention  which  is  sufficiently  declared  were  not  to  be 

taken  of  course  as  the  true  intention  of  him  who  speaks  and 
enters  into  engagements,  it  would  be  perfectly 'useless  to  fom 
contracts  or  treaties. 
i  267.  We  But  it  is  here  asked,  which  of  the  contracting  parties  ougbt 
ought  to  at-  to  have  his  expressions  considered  as  the  more  decisive,  vith 
trthe^!^  respect  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  contract, — ^whether  ve 
of  the  per-  should  lay  a  greater  stress  on  the  words  of  him  who  makes 
son  promis-  the  promise,  than  on  those  of  the  party  who  stipulates  for  its 
ing,  than  to  performance.     As  the  force  and  obligation  of  every  contract 

*  Digest,  lib.  ii.  tit  ziv.  de  Pactis,    nooere  potius   debere  yenditori  qoi  ii 
leg.  89.— See  likewise  Digest,  lib.  ZTiii.    dizerit,  quam  emptor! ;  quia  potait  ri 
tit  i.  de  Contrahenda   Emptione,  leg.    Integra  apertins  dioere. 
21.    Labeo  scripsit  obscoritatem  paoti 
Mi 
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arise  from  a  perfect  promise, — and  the  person  who  makes  book  n. 
the  promise  is  no  further  engaged  than  his  will  is  sufficiently  ?E£li^'I- 
declared, — ^it  is  very  certain,  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  ^^^  <>^.  **>• 
true  meaning  of  the  contract,  attention  ought  principally  toj^***^"* 
be  paid  to  the  words  of  the  promising  party.  For,  he  voiun-  ^ 
tarily  binds  himself  by  his  words ;  and  we  tdke  for  true  against 
him  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared.  This  question  seems 
to  have  originated  from  the  manner  in  which  conventions  are 
sometimes  made:  the  one  party  offers  the  conditions,  and 
the  other  accepts  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  proposes 
what  he  requires  that  the  other  shall  oblige  himself  to  perform, 
and  the  latter  declares  the  obligations  into  which  he  really 
enters.  If  the  words  of  him  who  accepts  the  conditions  bear 
relation  to  the  words  of  him  who  offers  them,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  we  ought  to  lay  our  principal  stress  on  the  expres- 
sions of  the  latter :  but  this  is  because  the  person  promising 
is  considered  as  merely  repeating  them  in  order  to  form  his 
promise.  The  capitulations  of  besieged  towns  may  here  serve 
us  for  an  example.  The  besieged  party  proposes  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  is  willing  to  surrender  the  place :  the  be- 
sieger accepts  them :  the  expressions  of  the  former  lay  no 
obligation  on  the  latter,  unless  so  far  as  he  adopts  them.  He 
who  accepts  the  conditions  is  in  reality  the  promising  party ; 
and  it  is  in  his  words  that  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  articles,  whether  he  has  himself  chosen  and  formed 
his  expressions,  or  adopted  those  of  the  other  party,  by  refer- 
ring to  them  in  his  promise.  But  still  we  must  bear  m  mind 
the  maxim  above  laid  down,  viz.,  that  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared  is  to  be  taken  as  true  against  him.  I  proceed  to 
explain  myself  more  particularly  on  this  subject. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  or  of  any  other  deed  what-  j  2fi8.   6th 
soever,  the  question  is,  to  discover  what  the  contracting  parties  general 
have  agreed  upon, — ^to  determine  precisely,  on  any  particular  ™*^*"'^* 
occasion,  what  has  been  promised  and  accepted, — that  is  to  tu^nTught 
say,  not  only  what  one  of  the  parties  intended  to  promise,  to  be  mftde 
but  also  what  the  other  must  reasonably  and  candidly  have  »«5o»;d»n«  *« 
supposed  to  be  promised  to  him, — what  has  been  sufficiently  f^^" 
declared  to  him,  and  what  must  have  influenced  him  in  his  ac- 
ceptance,   livery  deed,  therefore,  and  every  treaty^  mtLst  be 
interpreted  by  certain  fixed  ruUs  calculated  to  ddermine  its 
meaning y  as  naturaUy  understood  by  the  parties  concerned  at 
the  time  when  the  deed  was  drawn  up  and  accepted.    This  is 
a  fifth  principle. 

As  these  rules  are  founded  on  right  reason,  and  are  conse- 
quently approved  and  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature,  every 
man,  every  sovereign,  is  obliged  to  admit  and  to  follow  them. 
Unless  certain  rules  be  admitted  for  determining  the  sense  in 
which  the  expressions  are  to  be  taken,  treaties  will  be  only 
empty  words ;  nothing  can  be  agreed  upon  with  secority,  and 
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BOOK  n.    it  will  be  almost  ridiculous  to  place  any  dependence  on  the 
CHAP,  xvn.  ^g-g^j.  ^f  conventions, 

}  2«9.  The  But,  as  Sovereigns  acknowledge  no  common  judge,  no  su* 
faith  of  perior  that  can  oblige  them  to  adopt  an  interpretation  jpounded 
tnaUM  Uyi  ^^  j^g^.  rules,  the  fidth  of  treaties  constitutes  in  this  respect 
Son  tolw-  ^  *^®  security  of  the  contracting  powers.  That  faith  is  no 
low  those  less  violated  by  a  refusal  to  admit  an  evidently  fair  interpret 
ndee.  tation,  than  by  an  open  infraction.     It  is  the  same  injustice, 

the  same  want  of  good  faith ;  nor  is  its  turpitude  rendered 
less  odious  by  being  choked  up  in  the  subtilties  of  fraud. 
1 270.   Qe-      Let  us  now  enter  into  the  particular  rules  on  which  the 
ni  nOe  of    interpretation  ought  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  be  just  and 
J|^[****^   fair.     Since  the  sole  object  of  the  lawful  interpretation  of  a 
^  deed  ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  thoughts  of  the  author 

or  authors  of  that  deed, — wJienever  we  meet  with  any  obfcu- 
rity  in  it^  we  are  to  consider  what  probably  were  the  ideas  of 
thoM  who  drew  up  the  deed,  and  to  interpret  it  accordingly. 
This  is  the  general  rule  for  all  interpretations.  It  particu- 
larly serves  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  expressions 
whose  signification  is  not  sufficiently  determinate.  Pursuant 
to  this  rule,  we  should  take  those  expressions  in  their  utmost 
latitude  when  it  seems  probable  that  the  person  speaking  had 
in  contemplation  every  thing  which,  in  that  extensive  sense, 
they  are  capable  of  designating :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  to  restrict  their  meaning,  if  the  author  appears  to  have 
confined  his  idea  to  what  they  comprehend  in  their  more 
limited  signification.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  husband  has  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  all  his  money.  It  is  required  to  know 
whether  this  expression  means  only  his  ready  money,  or  whe- 
ther it  extends  also  to  that  which  is  lent  out,  and  is  due  on 
notes  and  other  securities.  If  the  wife  is  poor, — if  she  was 
beloved  by  her  husband, — if  the  amount  of  the  ready  money 
be  inconsiderable,  and  the  value  of  the  other  property  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  money  both  in  specie  and  in  paper, — 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  husband  meant  to 
bequeath  to  ner  as  well  the  money  due  to  him  as  that  actu- 
ally contained  in  his  coffers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  woman 
be  rich, — if  the  amount  of  the  ready  specie  be  very  consider- 
able, and  the  money  due  greatly  exceeds  in  value  all  the 
other  property, — ^the  probability  is,  that  the  husband  meant 
to  bequeath  to  his  wife  his  ready  money  only. 

By  the  same  rule,  we  are  to  interpret  a  clause  in  the  utmost 
latitude  that  the  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the  words 
will  admit,  if  it  appears  that  the  author  had  in  view  every 
thing  which  that  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  comprehends: 
but  we  must  interpret  it  in  a  more  limited  sense  when  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  author  of  the  clause  did  not  mean  to 
extend  it  to  every  thing  which  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
terms  might  be  made  to  include.  As,  for  instance,  a  father, 
who  has  an  only  son,  bequeaths  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
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M  Us  jeweb.  He  has  a  sword  enriched  with  diamonds,  book  n. 
given  hun  by  a  sovereign  prince.  In  this  case  it  is  certainly  £5iI1.5Z!t 
yeiy  improbable  that  the  testator  had  any  intention  of  making 
oyer  that  honorable  badge  of  distinction  to  a  family  of  aliens. 
That  sword,  therefore,  together  with  the  jewels  with  which 
it  is  ornamented,  must  be  excepted  from  the  legacy,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  be  restricted  to  his  other  jewels.  But, 
if  the  testator  has  neither  son  nor  heir  of  his  own  name,  and 
bequeaths  his  property  to  a  stranger,  there  is  no  reason  to 
limit  the  signification  of  the  temfs :  they  should  be  taken  in 
their  full  import,  it  being  probable  that  the  testator  used  them 
in  that  sense. 

The  contracting  parties  are  obliged  to  express  themselves ;  S7i.   Th« 
in  such  manner  that  they   may  mutually  understand  each^™"^^ 
other.    This  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transac-^*?^^?* 
tion.    Those  who  form  the  contract  concur  m  the  same  m-t^^^nj^^i/^ 
tentions;  they  agree  in  desiring  the  same  thing;  and  howuMg^- 
shall  they  agree  in  this  instance,  if  they  do  not  perfectly 
understand  each  other  7     Without  this,  their  contract  will  be 
no  better  than  a  mockery  or  a  snare.     If,  then,  they  ought 
to  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  employ  the  words  in  their  proper  signifi- 
cation,— the  signification  which  common  usage  has  affixed  to 
them, — and  that  they  annex  an  established  meaning  to  every 
term,  every  expression  they  make  use  of.     They  must  not, 
designedly   and   without  mentioning  it,   deviate  from  the 
common  usage  and  the  appropriate  meaning  of  words :  and  it 
is  presumed  that  they  have  conformed  to  established  custom 
in  this  particular,  as  long  as  no  cogent  reasons  can  be  ad- 
duced to  authorize  a  presumption  to  the  contrary ;  for,  the 
presumption  is,  in  general,  that  things  have  been  done  as 
they  ought.     From  all  these  incontestable  truths,  results  this 
rule :  In  the  interpretation  of  treaties^  compacts^  and  promises^ 
we  ought  not  to  deviate  from  the  common  use  of  the  languagey 
unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  it.     In  all  human 
affairs,  where  absolute  certainty  is  not  at  hand  to  point  out 
the  way,  we  must  take  probability  for  our  guide.     In  most 
cases,  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  parties  have  expressed 
themselves  conformably  to  the  established  usage :  and  such 
probability  ever  affords  a  strong  presumption,  which  cannot 
be  overruled  but  by  a  still  stronger  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary.    Camden*  gives  us  a  treaty,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
said  that  the  treaty  shall  be  precisely  understood  according 
to  the  force  and  appropriate  si^ification  of  the  terms.    After 
such  a  clause,  we  cannot,  under  any  pretence,  deviate  from 
the  proper  meaning  which  custom  has  affixed  to  the  terms, — 
the  will  of  the  contracting  parties  being  thereby  formally  de- 
clared in  the  most  unambiguous  manner. 


*  HiBtory  of  Queen  Eliiabeth. 
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BOOK  n.       The  QBaffe  we  here  speak  of  is  that  of  the  time  when  the 
rwAP.  xyn.  jj^^ktjy  or  flie  deed,  of  whatever  kind,  was  drawn  np  and  con- 
i  27^-   ^'  eluded.    Languages  incessantly  vary,  and  the  signification 
^'iTo^nt"  *^^  ^^^^®  ®^  words,  change  with  time.    When,  therefore,  an 
ireaiiee.       anciout  deed  is  to  he  interpreted,  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  common  use  of  the  terms  at  the  time  when  it  waa 
[  249  ]  written;  and  that  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  from  deeds 
of  the  same  period,  and  from  contemporary  writers,  by  dili- 
gently comparing  them  with  each  other.     This  is  the  only 
source  from  which  to  derive  any  information  that  can  be  de- 
pended on.     The  use  of  the  vulgar  lan^ages  being,  as  every 
one  knows,  very  arbitrary, — etymological  and  grammatical 
investigations,  pursued  with  a  view  to  discover  the  true  im- 
port of  a  word  in  common  usage,  would  furnish  but  a  vain 
theory,  equally  useless  and  destitute  of  proof. 
1 278.   Of       Words  are  only  designed  to  express  the  thoughts :  thus, 
Huibbief  on  the  truo  signification  of  an  expression  in  common  use  is  the 
wordk        jj^  which  custom  has  affixed  to  that  expression.     It  is  then 
a  gross  quibble  to  affix  a  particular  sense  to  a  word,  in  order 
to  elude  the  true  sense  of  the  entire  expression.     Mahomet, 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  at  the  taking  of  Negropont,  having 
promised  a  man  to  spare  his  head,  caused  him  to  be  cut  in 
two  through  the  middle  of  the  body.     Tamerlane,  after  having 
engaged  the  city  of  Sebastia  to  capitulate,  under  his  promise 
of  shedding  no  blood,  caused  all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
to  be  buried  alive  :*  gross  subterfuges  which,  as  Cicero  re- 
mark8,t  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  perfidious 
wretch  who  has  recourse  to  them.     To  %pare  the  head  of  any 
oney  and  to  ihed  no  bloody  are  expressions  which,  according  to 
common  custom,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  mani- 
festly imply  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  parties. 
i  274.   A        AU  these  pititui  subtilties  are  overthrown  by  this  unerring 
rule  on  this  j-^i^ .  When  we  evidently  see  what  is  the  sense  that  agrees  untk 
'^^^^^^       the  intention  of  the  contracting  parties^  it  is  not  aUowahle  to 
wrest  their  words  to  a  contrary  meaning.     The  intention^ 
sufficiently  known,  furnishes  the  true  matter  of  the  conven- 
«       tion, — ^what  is  promised  and  accepted,  demanded  and  granted. 
A  violation  of  the  treaty  is  rather  a  deviation  from  the  inten- 
tion which  it  sufficiently  manifests,  than  from  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  worded :  for  the  terms  are  nothing  without  the 
intention  by  which  they  must  be  dictated. 
1 275.  He«-     Is  it  necessary,  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  say  that  mental 
ui  reserv*-  reservations  cannot  be  admitted  in  treaties  ?     This  is  mani- 
Uons.  fgg^^  since,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  are 


•  See  Puffendorf' 8  Law  of  Nature  thing    of    the   perfidy  which    othera 

and  Nations,  book   ▼.  chap.  xii.  {   3.  attribute  to  him. 

La  Croix,   in  his  Hist  of  Timnrbeo,  f  Fraos  enim  adstringit,  non    dis- 

book  7.  chap.  xy.  epeaks  of  this  craelty  Bolvit    peijnrium.     De    Offio.   lib.  UL 

or  Timurbec,    or  Tamerlane,   towards  chap,  xxxii. 
4000  Armenian  horsemen,  but  says  no- 
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bound  to  express  themselves  in  stich  manner  that  they  may    book  n. 
mutually  understand  each  other  (§  271).     There  is  scarcely  ^^^'  ^^"- 
an  individual  now  to  be  found  wno  would  not  be  ashamed  of 
building  upon  a  mental  reservation.     What  can  be  the  use  of 
such  an  artifice,  unless  to  lull  the  opposite  party  into  a  false 
security,  under  the  vain  appearance  of  a  contract  ?    It  is,       v 
then,  a  real  piece  of  knavery. 

Technical  terms,  or  terms  peculiar  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  1 270.  in- 
ought  commonly  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  definition  torpretation 

E'ven  of  them  by  masters  of  the  art,  or  persons  versed  in  the  J[^**^®^ 
lowledge  of  the  art  or  science  to  which  the  terms  belong.  I  r  250  1 
say  commonly^  for  this  rule  is  not  so  absolute  but  that  we  may 
and  even  ou^ht  to  deviate  from  it,  when  we  have  good  rea- 
sons for  such  deviation ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  proved 
that  he  who  speaks  in  a  treaty,  or  in  any  other  deed,  did  not 
understand  the  art  or  science  from  wmch  he  borrowed  the 
term, — ^that  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  import  as  a  techni- 
cal word, — ^that  he  employed  it  in  a  vulgar  acceptation,  &c. 

If,  however,  the  techmcal  or  other  terms  relate  to  things  j  vrr.  Of 
that  admit  of  difierent  degrees,  we  ought  not  scrupulously  to  tf"nfl  "^^^ 
adhere  to  definitions,  but  rather  to  take  the  terms  in  a  sense  J^jjj^f ®" 
agpreeable  to  the  context ;  for  a  regular  definition  describes  a  ^egi^ 
thing  in  its  most  perfect  state ;  and  yet  it  is  certap  that  we 
do  not  always  mean  it  in  that  state  of  its  utmost  perfection, 
whenever  we  speak  of  it.  Now,  the  interpretation  should 
only  tend  to  tne  discovery  of  the  will  of  the  contracting 
parties  (§  268^ :  to  each  term,  therefore,  we  should  affix  that 
meaning  whicn  the  party  whose  words  we  interpret  probably 
had  in  contemplation.  Thus,  when  the  parties  in  a  treaty 
have  agreed  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  decision  of  two 
or  three  able  civilians,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to 
elude  the  compromise  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  find  no 
civilian  accomplished  in  every  point,  or  to  strain  the  terms  so 
far  as  to  reject  all  who  do  not  equal  Cujas  or  Grotius.  Would 
he  who  had  stipulated  for  the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  good 
troops,  have  any  reason  to  insist  upon  soldiers  of  whom  the 
very  worst  should  be  comparable  to  the  veterans  of  Julius 
Gffisar?  And  if  a  prince  had  promised  his  ally  a  good  gene- 
ral, must  he  send  him  none  but  a  Marlborough  or  a  Turenne  ? 

There  are  figurative  expressions  that  are  become  so  familiar  ;  278.  Of 
in  the  common  use  of  language,  that,  in  numberless  instances,  flg«»tive 
they  supply  the  place  of  proper  terms,  so  that  we  ought  to  •^P'*"*^"** 
take  them  in  a  figurative  sense,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  their  original,  proper,  and  direct  signification :  the  subject 
of  the  discourse  sufficiently  indicates  the  meaning  that  should 
be  affixed  to  them.     To  hatch  a  phty  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  a  country*  are  expressions  of  this  sort;   and   there 

♦  The  French  expression,  "  oudir  nne    of  a  wb  ;" — **Jirt  and  noord"  litoraU^) 
trame,**  which    is   rendered   "  hutch    a     *'Jirc  and  tiUclf*"  (or  iron). 
plot/'  literally  lignifies,  "  to  lay  the  warp 
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BOOK  n.    scarcely  can  occur  an  instance  where  it  would  not  be  absurd 
CMAP.  XVII.  ^^  ^^^  ^Yiem  in  their  direct  and  literal  sense. 
;  279.   Of       There  is  not  perhaps  any  language  that  does  not  also  con- 
•qniroMi     tain  words  which  signify  two  or  more  different  thinsSy  and 
•zpreinons.  pj^y ^^g^  which  are  susceptible  of  more  than  one  sense.  Thence 
arises  ambiguity  in  discourse.     The  contracting  parties  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  it.     Designedly  to  use  it  with  a  view  to 
elude  their  engagements  in  the  sequel,  is  downright  perfidy, 
since  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges   the  contractmg  parties 
r  251  1  ^  express  their  intentions  clearly  (§  271).    But,  if  an  am- 
biguous expression  has  found  its  way  into  a  deed,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  interpreter  to  clear  up  any  doubt  thereby  occa- 
sioned. 
}  S80.  The      The  following  is  the  rule  that  ought  to  direct  the  interpre- 
raUfor       tation  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case:  we  ought 
theM  two     alway%  to  affix  9uch  meanings  to  the  expressions  as  is  most 
***•*•         suitable  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  question.    For,  by  a  true 
'  interpretation,  we  endeavour  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  the 
persons  speaking,  or  of  the  contracting  parties  in  a  treaty. 
rfoWy  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  he  who  has  employed  a 
word  which  is  susceptible  of  many  different  significations,  has 
taken  it  in  that  which  agrees  with  his  subject.    In  proportion 
as  he  employs  his  attention  on  the  matter  in  question,  the 
terms  proper  to  express  his  thoughts  present  themselves  to 
his  mind ;  this  eqmvocal  word  could  therefore  only  present 
itself  in  the  sense  proper  to  express  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
makes  use  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  sense  agreeable  to  the  subject. 
It  would  be  a  feeble  objection  to  this,  to  allege  that  a  man 
sometimes  designedlv  employs  equivocal  expressions,  with  a 
view  of  holding  out  iaeas  quite  different  from  his  real  thoughts, 
and  that,  in  such  case,  the  sense  which  agrees  with  the  sub- 
ject is  not  that  which  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  the 
person  speaking.     We  have  already  observed,  that,  whenever 
a  man  can  and  ought  to  make  known  his  intention,  we  assume 
for  true  against  him  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared  (§  266). 
And  as  good  faith  ought  to  preside  in  conventions,  they  are 
always  interpreted  on  the  supposition  that  it  actually  did  pre- 
side in  them.     Let  us  illustrate  this  rule  by  examples.     The 
word  day  is  understood  of  the  natural  day^  or  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  affords  us  his  light*  and  of  the  civil  day^  or 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.     When  it  is  used  in  a  con- 
vention to  point  out  a  space  of  time,  the  subject  itself  mani- 
festly shows  that  the  parties  mean  the  civil  day,  or  the  term 
of  twenty-four  hours.     It  was  therefore  a  pitiful  subterfuge, 
or  rather  a  notorious  perfidy,  in  Cleomenes,  when,  having 
concluded  a  truce  of  some  days  with  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  finding  them  asleep  on  the  third  night,  in  reliance  on  the 
faith  of  the  treaty,  he  killed  a  part  of  their  number,  and 
made  the  rest  prisoners,  alleging  that  the  nights  were  not 
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comprehended  in  the  tmce.*  The  word  steel  may  be  under-  book  n. 
Btood  of  the  metal  itself,  or  of  certain  instrumentB  made  of  ^^^'  ^^' 
it : — ^in  a  convention  which  stipulates  that  the  enemy  ihall  lay 
down  their  steely  it  evidently  means  their  weapons :  where- 
fore, Pericles,  in  the  example  related  above  (§  283),  gave  a 
fraudulent  interpretation  to  those  words,  since  it  was  con- 
trary to  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  manifestly  pointed 
out.  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  of  whom  we  made  mention  in  the 
same  section,  showed  equal  dishonesty  in  the  interpretation 
of  his  treaty  with  Antiochus  ;  for,  a  sovereign  who  stipulates 
that  the  half  of  his  fleet  or  of  his  vessels  shall  be  restored  to  [  252  ] 
him,  undoubtedly  means  that  the  other  party  shall  restore  to 
lum  vessels  which  he  can  make  use  of,  and  not  the  half  of 
each  vessel  when  sawed  into  two.  Pericles  and  Fabius  are 
also  condemned  by  the  rule  established  above  (§  2T4),  which 
forbids  us  to  wrest  the  sense  of  the  words  contrary  to  the 
evident  intention  of  the  contracting  parties. 

If  any  one  of  those  expressions  which  are  stiseeptible  of  dtf-  J  Jsi.  Not 
ferent  significations  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  same  piece,  nooesaary  to 
we  cannot  make  it  a  rule  to  take  it  everywhere  in  the  same  Se^wmT" 
signification.     For,  we  must,  conformably  to  the  preceding  Mme  erery. 
niie,  take  such  expression,  in  each  article,  according  as  the  where  in 
subject  requires,— ^0  sulstrata  materia,  as  the  masters  of  the  *^®  "*°^* 
art  say.     The  word  day,  for  instance,  has  two  significations,  ^^^ 
as  we  have  just  observed  ^§  280).     If  therefore  it  be  said  in 
a  convention,  that  there  snail  be  a  truce  of  fifty  days,  on  con- 
dition that  commissioners  from  both  parties  shaU,  during  eight 
successive  days,  jointly  endeavour  to  adjust  the  dispute, — 
the  fifty  days  of  the  truce  are  civil  days  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  understand  them  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  second  article,  and  to  pretend  that  the  commissioners 
should  labour  eight  days  and  nights  without  intermission. 

Every  interpretation  that  leads  to  an  absurdity  ought  to  he  1 282.   Wo 
rejected  ;  or,  m  other  words,  we  should  not  give  to  any  piece  ^^^^^  ***  '^ 
a  meaning  from  which  any  absurd  consequences  would  follow,  i^,p^2[, 
but  must  interpret  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  absurdity,  uon  that 
As  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  one  means  what  is  ab-ieadatoaB 
surd,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  person  speaking  intended  absardity. 
that  his  words  should  be  understood  in  a  manner  from  which 
an  absurdity  would  follow.    Neither  is  it  allowable  to  pre- 
sume that  he  meant  to  indulge  a  sportive  levity  in  a  serious 
deed :  for  what  is  shameful  and  unlawful  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed.  We  call  absurd  not  only  what  is  physically  impossible, 
but  what  is  morally  so, — ^that  is  to  say,  what  is  so  contrary 
to  reason  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  man  in  his  right 
senses.     Those  fanatic  Jews  who  scrupled  t6  defend  them- 
selves when  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
gave  an  absurd  interpretation  to  the  fourth  commandment, 


•  Pnffendor^  lih.  ▼.  cap.  xii.  }  7. 
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BOOK  n.    Why  did  they  not  also  abstain  from  dressing,  walking,  and 
CHAP.  xTn.  ^j^jjg  y    rpi^^g^  jjg^,  „^  ^' works;'  if  the  term  be  strained  to 

its  utmost  rigonr.  It  is  said  that  a  man  in  England  married 
three  wives,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  subject  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law  which  forbids  marrying  two.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  popular  tale,  invented  with  a  view  to  ridicule  the  ex- 
treme circumspection  of  the  English,  who  will  not  allow  the 
smallest  departure  from  the  letter  in  the  application  of  the 
law.  That  wise  and  free  "people  have  too  often  seen,  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations,  that  the  laws  are  no  longer  a 
firm  barrier  and  secure  defence,  when  once  the  executive 
power  is  allowed  to  interpret  them  at  pleasure.  But  surely 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  letter  of  the  law  should  on  any 
occasion  be  strained  to  a  sense  that  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  rule  we  have  just  mentioned  is  absolutely  necessary^ 
and  ou^ht  to  be  followed,  even  when  the  text  of  the  law  oi 
[  253  ]  treaty  does  not,  considered  in  itself,  present  either  obscurity 
or  ambiguity  in  the  language.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  sense  we  are  to  give  to  a  law  or  a  treaty, 
does  not  solely  proceed  from  the  obscurity  or  other  defect  in 
the  expression,  but  also  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  nor 
take  in  at  one  view  all  the  consequences  of  what  is  decreed 
or  promised, — and,  finallv,  from  the  impossibility  of  entering 
into  that  immense  detail.  Laws  and  treaties  can  only  be 
worded  in  a  general  manner ;  and  it  is  the  interpreter's  pro- 
vince to  apply  them  to  particular  cases,  conformably  to  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Now,  we  are  not  in  any  case  to  presume  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  establish  an  absurdity :  and  therefore,  when  their 
expressions,  taken  in  their  proper  and  ordinary  meaning, 
would  lead  to  absurd  consequences,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
deviate  from  that  meaning,  just  so  far  as  is  sufficient  to  avoid 
absurdity.  Let  us  suppose  a  captain  has  received  orders  to 
advance  in  a  right  line  with  his  troops  to  a  certain  post :  he 
finds  a  precipice  in  his  way:  surely  his  orders  do  not  oblige 
him  to  leap  headlong  down :  he  must,  therefore,  deviate  from 
the  right  line,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  precipice, 
but  no  further. 

The  application  of  the  rule  is  more  easy,  when  the  expres- 
sions of  the  law  or  of  the  treaty  are  susceptible  of  two  differ- 
ent meanings.    Li  this  case  we  adopt  without  hesitation  that 
meaning  from  which  no  absurdity  follows.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  the  expression  is  such  that  we  may  give  it  a  figurative 
sense,  we  ought  doubtless  to  do  this,  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  an  absurdity. 
;  283.  And     It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  sensible  persons,  in  treating 
tiiat  which  together,  or  transacting  any  other  serious  business,  meant 
Irt  nuu  Mid  ^^^  ^^^  result  of  their  proceedings  should  prove  a  mere  nul- 
lity.    The  interpretation^  therefore,  which  would  render  a 
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Creoty  ^«S  and  ineffieientj  cannot  be  admitted.    We  may  con-   book  n. 
eider  this  rule  as  a  branch  of  the  preceding ;  for,  it  is  a  kind  SSI'jlZIE: 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  very  terms  of  a  deed  should  J®*^  ^^  •^• 
reduce  it  to  mean  nothing.   It  (mght  to  he  interpreted  in  such  ^^ 
a  manner  as  that  it  may  have  its  effect^  and  not  prove  vain 
and  nugatory  i  and  in  this  interpretation  we  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  section.    In 
both  cases,  as  in  all  interpretations,  the  question  is,  to  give 
the  words  that  sense  which  ought  to  be  presumed  most  con- 
formable to  the  intention  of  the  parties  speaking.     If  many 
different  interpretations  present  themselves,  by  which  we  can 
conveniently  avoid  construing  the  deed  into  a  nullity  or  an 
absurdity,  we  are  to  prefer  that  which  appears  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  deed :  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  aided  by  other  rules  of  in-  * 
terpretation,  will  serve  to  point  it  out.     Thucydides  relates,* 
that  the  Athenians,  after  having  promised  to  retire  from  the  [  254  ] 
territories  of  the  Boeotians,  claimed  a  right  to  remain  in  the 
country  under  pretence  that  the  lands  actually  occupied  by 
their  army  did  not  belong  to  the  Bo&otians ; — a  ridiculous 
quibble,  smce,  by  giving  that  sense  to  the  treaty,  they  re- 
duced it  to  nothing,  or  rather  to  a  puerile  play.     The  terri- 
tories of  the  Boeotians  should  evidently  have  been  construed 
to  mean  all  that  was  comprised  within  their  former  boundaries, 
irithout  excepting  what  the  enemv  had  seized  during  the  war. 

If  he  who  has  expressed  himself  in  an  obscure  or  equivocal  { 284.   Ob. 
manner  has  spoken  elsewhere  more  clearly  on  the  same  sub- ■*^"''°/^- 
ject,  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words.     We  ought  J^roroud  ° 
to  interpret  his  obscure  or  equivocal  expressions  in  sucn  a  by  others 
manner  that  they  may  agree  with  those  clear  and  unequivocal  move  dear 
terms  which  he  has  elsewhere  used^  either  in  the  same  deed^  ^°  ^^^  •*™* 
or  on  some  other  similar  occasion.    In  fact,  while  we  have  no  *°^  **'' 
proof  that  a  man  has  changed  his  mind  or  manner  of  think- 
ing, it  is  presumed  that  his  thoughts  have  been  the  same  on 
similar  occasions ;  so  that,  if  he  has  anywhere  clearly  shown 
his  intention  with  respect  to  a  certain  tning,  we  ought  to  affix 
the  same  meaning  to  what  he  has  elsewhere  obscurely  said 
on  the  same  subject.     Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  two 
allies  have  reciprocally  promised  each  other,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers,  who  are 
to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  party  that  sends 'them, 
and  that,  by  a  posterior  treaty,  they  agree  that  the  number 
of  the  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  fifteen  thousand,  without  men- 
tioning their  support :  the  obscurity  or  uncertainty  which  re- 
mains in  this  article  of  the  new  treaty,  is  dissipated  by  the 
clear  and  express  stipulation  contained  in  the  former  one. 
As  the  allies  do  not  give  any  indication  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds  with  respect  to  the  support  of  the  auxi- 
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BOOK  II.    liary  troops,  we  are  not  to  presame  i^j  »ucb  change;  aad 
<;hap.  xy^  those  fifteen  thousand  men  are  to  be  supported  as  the  ten 
thousand  prombed  in  the  first  treaty.     The  same  holds  good, 
and  with  much  stronger  reason,  when  there  is  question  of 
two  articles  of  the  same  treaty, — when,  for  example,  a  prince 
promises  to  furnish  ten  thousand  men,  paid  and  maintained 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  defence  of  the  states  of  his  ally, — 
and  in  another  article,  only  promises  four  thousand  men,  in 
case  that  ally  be  engaged  in  an  ofiensive  war. 
{  285.   la-      It  frequently  happens,  that,  with  a  view  to  conciseness, 
J^'P^**®"  pMBople  express  imperfectly,  and  with  some  degree  of  obscu- 
1^^00011*0^  rity,  things  which  they  suppose  to  be  sufficiently  elucidated 
iion  of  the  by  the  preceding  matter,  or  which  they  intend  to  explain  in 
^umowm.    the  sequel:   and  moreover,  words  and  expressions  have  a 
^  different  force,  sometimes  even  a  quite  different  signification, 

according  to  the  occasion,  their  connection,  and  their  rela- 
tion  to  other  words.     The  connection  and  train  of  the  dis- 
course is  therefore  another  source  of  interpretation.      We 
must  consider  the  whole  discourse  tog  ether  ^  in  order  perfedhf 
to  conceive  the  sense  of  it,  and  to  aive  to  each  expression^  not 
so  much  the  signification  which  tt  may  individually  admit 
qfy  as  that  which  it  ought  to  have  from  the  context  and  spir^ 
[  255  ]  of  the  discourse.     Such  is  the  maxim  of  the  Boman  law, 
Incivile  est^  nisi  totd  lege  perspectdj  und  aliqud  particuld 
^us  propositdj  judicarcy  vel  respondere.* 
I  sse.   In-       The  very  connection  and  relation  of  the  things  in  ques- 
tecprvtetion  tion  help  also  to  discover  and  establish  the  true  sense  of  a 
drawn  from  treaty,  or  of  any  other  piece.     The  interpretation  ought  to 
tiinnind  WK  ^^  ^^^  «w  «w<?A  a  mMtncr^  that  aU  the  parts  may  appear 
lation  of      Consonant  to  each  other ^ — that  what  follows  may  agree  with 
the  things    what  preceded, — unless  it  evidently  appear ^  that,  by  the  svAse- 
themfelres.  quent  cVauseSj  the  parties  intended  to  make  som£  alteration 
in  the  preceding  ones.     For  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
authors  of  a  deed  had  a  uniform  and  steady  train  of  think- 
ing,— ^that  they  did  not  aim  at  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions,— ^but  rather  that  they  intended  to  explain  one  thing 
by  another, — ^and,  in  a  word,  that  one  and  the  same  spirit 
reigns  throughout  the  same  production  or  the  same  treaty. 
Let  us  render  this  more  plain  by  an  example.     A  treaty  of 
alliance  declares,  that,  in  case  one  of  the  allies  be  attacked, 
each  of  the  others  shall  assist  him  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  paid  and  su{)ported;  and  in  another  article,  it  is 
said  that  the  ally  who  is  attacked  shall  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
mand the  promised  assistance  in  cavalry  rather  than  in  in- 
fantry.    Here  we  see,  that,  in  the  first  article,  the  allies  have 
determined  the  quantum  of  the  succour,  and  its  value, — ^that 
of  ten  thousand  foot;  and,  in  the  latter  article,  without  9^ 
pearing  to  intend  any  variation  in  the  value  or  number,  they 
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leftve  the  nature  of  the  saccotirs  to  the  choice  of  the  party  book  il 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  them.  If,  therefore,  the  iJly  who  <^"^-  ^^^ 
is  attacked  calls  upon  the  others  for  cavalry,  they  will  give 
him,  according  to  the  established  proportion,  an  e^niyalent 
to  ten  thousand  foot.  But  if  it  appears  that  the  intention 
of  the  latter  article  was,  that  the  promised  succours  should 
in  certain  cases  be  augmented, — ^if,  for  instance,  it  be  said, 
that,  in  case  one  of  the  allies  happen  to  be  attacked  by  an 
enemy  of  considerably  superior  strength,  and  more  powerful 
in  cavalry,  the  succours  should  be  fundshed  in  cavabry,  and 
not  in  infantry, — ^it  appears  that,  in  this  case,  the  promised 
assistance  ought  to  be  ten  thousand  horse. 

As  two  articles  in  one  and  the  same  treaty  may  bear  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  two  different  treaties  may  in  Eke  manner 
have  a  relative  connection  ;  and,  in  this  case,  each  serves  to 
explain  the  other.  For  instance,  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties has,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  object,  promised  to 
deliver  to  the  other  ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat.  By  a  sub- 
sequent agreement,  it  is  determined,  that,  instead  of  wheat, 
he  shall  give  him  oats.  The  quantity  of  oats  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  is  determined  by  comparing  the  second  con- 
vention with  the  first.  If  there  be  no  circumstance  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  in  the  second  agree* 
ment,  to  diminish  the  value  of  what  was  to  be  delivereo^  we 
are  to  understand  a  quantity  of  oats  proportioned  to  the 
price  of  ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat ;  but  if  it  evidently  [  266  ] 
appears  from  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  second 
convention,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  reduce  the  value  of 
what  was  due  under  the  former  agreement, — ^in  this  case,  ten 
thousand  sacks  of  oats  are  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat. 

The  retMson  of  the  law^  or  of  the  treaty y — that  is  to  say,  {  287.  Li- 
the motive  which  led  to  the  making  of  it,  and  the  object  int«n>™*»«i<M» 
contemplation  at  the  time, — is  the  most  certain  clue  to  lead  J?™*®*  *^" 
OS  to  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning ;  and  great  attention  of^thTdML 
should  be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  whenever  there  is  ques- 
tion either  of  explaining  an  obscure,  ambiguous,  indetermi- 
nate passage  in  a  law  or  treaty,  or  of  applying  it  to  a  parti- 
cular case.     When  once  we  certainly  know  the  reason  which 
alone  has  determined  the  will  of  the  person  speaking,  we 
ought  to  interpret  and  apply  his  words  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  that  reason  alone.     Otherwise  he  will  be  made  to  speak 
and  act  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
own  views.    Pursuant  to  this  rule,  a  prince,  who,  on  grant-    \ 
ing  his  daughter  in  marriage,  has  promised  to  assist  his  in- 
tended son-m-law  in  all  his  wars,  is  not  bound  to  give  him 
any  assistance  if  the  marriage  does  not  take  place. 

But  we  ought  to  be  very  certain  that  we  know  the  true 
and  only  reason  of  the  law,  the  promise,  or  the  treaty.  In 
matters  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  allowable  to  indulge  in  vague 
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BOOK  n.  and  uncertam  conjectures,  and  to  sappose  reasons  and  yievs 
CHAP.  xvn.  y^]^QYQ  there  are  none  certainly  known.  If  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion is  in  itself  obscure, — ^if,  in  order  to  discover  its  meaning, 
we  have  no  other  resource  than  the  investigation  of  the  au- 
thor's views,  or  the  motives  of  the  deed, — ^we  may  then  have 
recourse  to  conjecture,  and,  in  default  of  absolute  certainty, 
adopt  as  the  true  meaning,  that  which  has  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  probability  on  its  side.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  abuse, 
to  go,  without  necessity,  in  search  of  motives  and  uncertain 
views,  in  order  to  wrest,  restrict,  or  extend  the  meaning  of  a 
deed  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently  clear,  and  carries  no  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it.  Such  a  procedure  is  a  violation 
of  that  incontestable  maxim, — ^that  it  is  not  allowable  to  in- 
terpret what  has  no  need  of  interpretation  (§  263).  Much 
less  are  we  allowed, — ^when  the  author  of  a  piece  has  in  the 
piece  itself  declared  his  reasons  and  motives, — to  attribute 
to  him  some  secret  reason,  which  may  authorize  us  in  giving 
an  interpretation  repugnant  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
expressions.  Even  though  he  should  have  entertained  the 
views  which  we  attribute  to  him,— yet,  if  he  has  concealed 
them,  and  announced  different  ones,  it  is  upon  the  latter 
alone  that  we  must  build  our  interpretation,  and  not  upon 
those  which  the  author  has  not  expressed : — ^we  assume,  as 
true,  against  him,  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared  (§  266). 
}  288.  We  ought  to  be  the  more  circumspect  in  this  kind  of  inter- 

Whew        pretation,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  several  motives  con- 
■ona^iuKTt    ^^  *^  determine  the  will  of  the  party  who  speaks  in  a  law  or 
conoomd    &  promise.     Perhaps   the   combined  influence  of  all  those 
to detanniae motives  was  uccessary  in  order  to  determine  his  will; — per- 
the  wiiL      jj^pg  gj^gjj  Qu^  q{  them,  taken  individually,  would  have  been 
[  257  ]  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect.     In  the  former  case,  if  we  are 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  only  in  consideration  of  several 
concurrent  reasons  and  motives  that  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties  consented  to  the  law  or  the  contract^  ike  in^ter- 
pretation  and  application  ought  to  be  made  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  all  tnose  concurrent  reasons^  and  none  of  them 
must  be  overlooked.     But  in  the  latter  case,  when  it  is  evir 
dent  that  each  of  the  reasons  which  have  concurred  in  deter- 
mining  the  will  was  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect^  so  that 
the  author  of  the  piece  in  question  would,  hy  each  of  the  rea- 
sons separately  considered^  have  been  induced  to  form  the 
same  determination  which  he  has  formed  upon  all  the  reasons 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  his  words  must  be  so  interpreted  and 
applied^  as  to  make  them  a^ccord  with  each  of  those  reasons 
taken  individually.     Suppose  a  prince  has  promised  certain 
advantages  to  all  foreign  Protestants  and  artisans  who  will 
come  and  settle  in  his  estates:  if  that  prince  is  in  no  want  of 
subjects,  but  of  artisans  only, — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  he  does  not  choose  to  have  any  other  subjects 
than  Protestants, — ^his  promise  must  be  so  interpreted,  as  to 
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rdate  only  to  such  foreigners  as  nnite  those  two  characters,  book  ii. 
of  Protestants  and  artisans.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  this  chap,  xvh. 
prince  wants  to  people  his  country,  and  that,  although  he 
wotdd  prefer  Protestant  subjects  to  others,  he  has  in  particu- 
lar ^  great  a  want  of  artisans,  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
them,  of  wliatever  religion  they  be, — ^his  words  should  be 
taken  in  a  disjunctive  sense,  so  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  be 
either  a  Protestant  or  an  artisan,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
mised advantages. 

To  avoid  tedious  and  complex  circumlocution,  we  shall  make  §289.  What 
use  of  the  term,  ^^  sufficient  reason  for  an  act  of  the  will,"  to  ^^^^ 
express  whatever  has  produced  that  act, — ^whatever  has  de- reaaonfor ' 
termined  the  will  on  a  particular  occasion,  whether  the  will  an  act  of  the 
has  been  determined  by  a  single  reason,  or  by  many  concur-  wiiL 
rent  reasons.     That  sufficient  reason^  then,  will  be  sometimes 
found  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  many  different  reasons, 
so  that,  where  a  single  one  of  those  reasons  is  wanting,  the 
sufficient  reason  no  longer  exists :  and  in  those  cases  where 
we  say  that  many  motives,  many  reasons,  have  concurred  to 
determine  the  will,  yet  so  as  that  each  in  particular  would 
have  been  alone  capable  of  producing  the  same  effefct, — ^there 
will  then  be  many  s^ifficient  reasons  for  producing  one  single 
act  of  the  will.     Of  this  we  see  daily  instances.     A  prince, 
for  example,  declares  war  for  three  or  four  injuries  received, 
each  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  produced 
the  declaration  of  war. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason  of  a  law  or  promise  not§S90.   Ex. 
only  serves  to  explain  the  obscure  or  ambiguous  expressions  tensive  in- 
which  occur  in  the  piece,  but  also  to  extend  or  restrict  its  ^J^^**^** 
several  provisions  independently  of  the  expressions,  and  in  ^^  reaaon* 
conformity  to  the  intention  and  views  of  the  legislature  or  the  of  the  act 
contractiDg  parties,  rather  than  to  their  words.     For,  accord-  [  258  ] 
ing  to  the  remark  of  Cicero,  "**  the  language,  invented  to 
explain  the  will,  ought  not  to  hinder  its  effect.     When  the 
sufficient  and  only  reason  of  aprovisionj  either  in  a  law  or  a 
promise,  is  perfectly  certain  and  well  understood^  we  extend 
that  provision  to  casee  to  which  the  same  reason  is  applicable^ 
although  they  be  not  comprised  within  the  signification  of  the 
terms.     This  is  what  is  called  extensive  interpretation.     It  is 
commonly  said,  that  we  ought  to  adhere  rather  to  the  spirit 
than  to  the  letter.   Thus,  the  Mohammedans  justly  extend  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  in  the  Koran,  to  all  intoxicating  liquors ; 
that  dangerous  quality  being  the  only  reason  that  could  in- 
duce their  legislator  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine.     Thus,  also, 
if,  at  the  time  when  there  were  no  other  fortifications  than 
walls,  it  was  agreed  not  to  enclose  a  certain  town  with  walls, 

*  Quid  1  veibb  Batis  hoc  eautum  mur.  Quia  non  potest,  verba  reperta 
erat  ?  Minime.  Qus  res  igitur  valuitt  sunt,  non  qua  impedirent,  sed  quia  in- 
VoluntaF :  quie  ei,  tadtis  nobis,  intel-  dicarent  Yoluntatem.  Cicer.  Orat  pro 
Hgt  p'tssek,  verbis  omnino  non  utexe-     Csdna. 
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BOOK  n.    it  would  not  be  allowable  to  fortify  it  with  fossed  and : 
CHAP,  xrn.  partg^  gjjice  the  only  view  of  the  treaty  evidently  was,  to 
prevent  its  being  converted  into  a  fortified  plaoe. 

But  we  shonld  here  observe  the  same  cantion  above  recom- 
mended (§  287),  and  even  still  greater,  since  the  qnestion  re- 
lates to  an  application  in  no  wise  anthorized  bv  tiie  terms  of 
the  deed.  We  ought  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
know  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  law  or  the  promise,  and 
that  the  author  has  taken  it  in  the  same  latitude  which  iniist 
be  given  to  it  in  order  to  make  it  reach  the  case  to  which  we 
mean  to  extend  the  law  or  promise  in  question.  As  to  the 
rest,  I  do  not  here  forget  what  I  have  said  above  ^§  268), 
that  the  true  sense  of  a  promise  is  not  only  that  which  the 
person  promising  had  in  his  mind,  but  also  that  which  has 
been  sufficiently  declared, — ^that  which  both  the  contrsctifig 
parties  must  reasonably  have  understood.  In  like  manner, 
the  true  reason  of  a  promise  is  that  which  the  contract,  the 
nature  of  the  things  in  question,  aiid  other  circmnstanees, 
sufficiently  indicate :  it  would  be  useless  and  ridiculous  to 
allege  any  by-views  whidi  the  person  might  have  secretly 
entertained  in  his  own  mind. 
{  201.  The  rule  just  laid  down  serves  also  to  defeat  the  pretexts 

Frauds  and  pitiful  evasions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  elude  lairs  or 
eiade°kira  ^^^^^^'  CJ-ood-faith  adheres  to  the  intention :  fraud  insists 
orpromises.  ^^  ^^^  terms,  when  it  thinks  that  they  can  furnish  a  cloak  for 
its  prevarications.  The  isle  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria  was, 
with  other  islands,  tributary  to  the  Bhodians.  The  latter 
having  sent  collectors,  to  levy  the  tribute,  the  queen  of  Egypt 
amused  them  for  some  time  at  her  court,  uring  in  the  mean 
while  every  possible  exertion  to  join  Pharos  to  the  main  land 
by  means  of  moles :  after  which  she  laughed  at  the  Rhodiaiis, 
and  sent  them  a  message,  intimating  that  it  was  very  unrea- 
sonable in  them  to  pretend  to  levy  on  the  main  land  a  tribute 
which  they  had  no  title  to  demand  except  from  the  islands.* 
[  259  ]  There  existed  a  law  which  forbade  the  Corinthians  to  give  ves- 
sels to  the  Athenians : — ^they  sold  them  a  number  at  five 
drachma  each.t  The  following  was  an  expedient  worthy  of 
Tiberius :  custom  not  permitting  him  to  cause  a  virgin  to  be 
strangled,  he  ordered  the  executioner  first  to  deflower  tlie 
young  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  then  to  strange  her.|  To 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  law  while  we  pretend  to  respect  the 
letter,  is  a  fraud  no  less  criminal  than  an  open  violation  of 
it :  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the  law-maker, 
and  only  evinces  a  more  artful  and  deliberate  villany  ia  the 
person  who  is  guilty  of  it. 
Rentrtetive  interpretation^  which  is  the  reverse  of  esdlen^ite 

•  Poffendorf;  UK  ▼.oap.zU.  {  18.  He       f  PnfTend.   ibid.   HeiodotiUy  lib.  vl 
quotes  Ammianiu  Mwoelliniu,  lib.  xxii.    Five  dnolimiB  amoimted  to  little  i 
Cftp.  xvL  than  three  ebiUiiigs  steriiiig. 
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hUerpreMumf  ia  foimded  on  the  same  principle.    As  we  ex-   book  n. 
tand  a  clauBe  to  those  cases,  which,  though  not  comprised  <^g^-  ^^'^ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  are  nevertheless,  comprised  5  292.  -r^ 
in  the  intaotion  of  that  clause,  and  included  in  the  reasons  stncthre  in- 
that  produced  it, — ^in  like  manner,  we  restrict  a  law  or  a  pro-  terpretation. 
miae,  contrary  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  terms,*-our 
judgment  beii^  directed  by  the  reason  of  that  law  or  that 
promise ;  that  ia  to  say,  if  a  tsetse  oeeursy  to  which  the  well 
known  reason  qf  a  Imp  orpronme  w  utterly  inappUoable^  that 
eiM9e  imght  to  he  escceptedy  aUhaugh^  if  we  were  barely  to  con- 
9ider  the  meaning  <^  the  term%y  it  ehould  eeem  tofM  within 
the  purview  (^  the  law  or  promise.     It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  every  thing,  to  foresee  every  thing,  and  to  express  every 
thing:  it  is  sufficient  to  enounce  certain  thin^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  known  our  thoughts  concenung  things  of 
which  we  do  not  speak :  and,  as  Seneca  the  rhetorician  says,"*" 
there  are  exceptions  so  clear,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  express 
them«     The  law  condemns  to  suffer  death  whoever  strikes 
his  father;  shall  we  punish  him  who  has  shaken  and  struck 
his  father,  to  recover  him  from  a  lethargic  stupor  ?    Shall 
we  punish  a  young  child,  or  a  man  in  a  delirium,  who  has 
lifted  his  hand  against  the  author  of  his  life  ?    In  the  former 
case  the  reason  ol  the  law  does  not  hold  good ;  and  to  the 
two  latter  it  is  inapplicable.    We  are  bound  to  restore  what 
is  intrusted  to  us :  shall  I  restore  what  a  robber  has  intrusted 
to  me,  at  the  time  when  the  true  proprietor  makes  himself 
known  to  me,  and  demands  his  property  ?    A  man  has  left 
his  sword  with  me :  shall  I  restore  it  to  him,  when,  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  he  demands  it  for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  inno- 
cent person  7 

We  have  recourse  to  restrictive  interpretation,  in  order  to  $298.  Iti 
avoid  falling  into  absurdities  (see  §  282).    A  man  bequeaths  u«e»  in  order 
his  house  to  one,  and  to  another  his  garden,  the  only  ^i^^<^<^^  ^^^^^^^* 
into  which  is  through  the  house.     It  would  be  absurd  to  sup-  gwdities  or 
pose  that  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  latter  a  garden  into  into  what  ii 
which  he  could  not  enter:  we  must  therefore  restrict  the^*wfiil- 
pure  and  simple  donation'  of  the  house,  and  understand  that 
it  was  given  only  upon  condition  of  allowing  a  passage  to  the  [  260  ] 
garden.     The  same  mode  of  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted, 
whenever  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  law  or  the  treaty,  if  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  would 
lead  to  something  unlawful.     On  such  an  occasion,  the  case 
in  question  is  to  be  excepted,  since  nobody  can  ordain  or 
promise  what  is  unlawfuL     For  this  reason,  though  assist- 
ance has  been  promised  to  an  aUy  in  all  his  wars,  no  assist- 
ance oueht  to  be  given  him  when  he  undertakes  one  that  is 
manifestly  unjust. 

When  a  case  arises  in  which  it  would  be  too  severe  and  too 


*  Lib*  IT.  Dedain.  xxvii. 
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BOOK  u.    prejudicial  to  any  one  to  interpret  a  law  or  a  promise  accord- 
CHAP.  xYu-jj^g  to  the  rigour  of  the  terms,  a  restrictive  interpretation 
S  294.  Or    is  then  also  used,  and  we  except  the  case  in  question,  agree- 
what  u  too  ahly  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of  him  who  made 
bS^d"ii^   the  promise :   for  the  legislature  intends  only  what  is  just 
*ome.  '       ^^^  equitable ;  and,  in  contracts,  no  one  can  enter  into  such 
engagements  in  favour  of  another,  as  shall  essentially  super- 
sede the  duty  he  owes  to  himself.     It  is  then  presumed  ¥rith 
reason,  that  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  contracting  parties 
have  intended  to  extend  their  regulations  to  cases  of  this 
nature,  and  that  they  themselves,  if  personally  present,  would 
except  them.     A  prince  is  no  longer  obliged  to  send  succours 
to  his  allies,  when  he  himself  is  attacked,  and  has  need  of  all 
his  forces  for  his  own  defence.     He  may  also,  without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  perfidy,  abandon  an  alliance,  when, 
through  the  ill  success  of  the  war,  he  sees  his  state  threatened 
with  impending  ruin  if  he  does  not  immediately  treat  with 
the  enemy.   Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Victor 
Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  separating  from  his  allies,  and  of  receiving  law  from  France, 
to  avoid  losing  his  states.     The  king  his  son  would  have  had 
good  reasons  to  justify  a  separate  peace  in  the  year  1745 ; 
but  upheld  by  his  courage,  and  animated  by  just  views  of  his 
true  interest,  he  embraced  the  generous  resolution  to  struggle 
against  an  extremity  which  might  have  dispensed  with  his 
persisting  in  his  engagements. 
§  296.  How     We  have  said  above  (§  280),  that  we  should  take  the  ex- 
*'  ^bJf^^th'  pressions  in  the  sense  that  agrees  with  the  subject  or  the 
Bignification  J^^^^cr.     Restrictive  interpretation  is  also  directed  by  this 
a^eeabiy  to  Hile.     If  the  subjcct  or  the  matter  treated  of  will  not  allow 
the  subject,  that  the  terms  of  a  clause  should  be  taken  in  their  fuU  extent^ 
^  we  should  limit  the  sense  according  as  the  subject  requires. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  custom  of  a  particular  country  con- 
fines the  entail  of  fiefs  to  the  male  line  properly  so  called : 
if  an  act  of  enfeofiment  in  that  country  declares  that  the  fief 
is  given  to  a  person  for  himself  and  his  male  descendants, 
the  sense  of  these  last  words  must  be  restricted  to  the  males 
descending  from  males ;  for  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  our 
understanding  them  also  of  males  who  are  the  issue  of  females, 
though  they  are  reckoned  among  the  male  descendants  of  the 
first  possessor. 
I S96.  How     The  following  question  has  been  proposed  and  debated : 
*  cbange     «  Whether  promises  include  a  tacit  condition  of  the  state  of 
.j^^'^JJJL  *ff*"*8  continuing  the  same, — or  whether  a  change  happen- 
of  things     uig  in  the  state  of  affairs  can  create  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
mAy  form    mise,  and  even  render  it  void  ?"     The  principle  derived  from 
r°  "^**^    the  reason  of  the  promise  must  solve  the  question.     If  it  be 
certain  and  manifest  that  the  consideration  of  the  present 
state  of  things  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  occasioned  the 
promise^ — that  the  promise  was  made  in  consideration  or  in 
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€(m9equen€e  of  that  ttate  of  things, — it  depends  on  the  pre-  book  n. 
servatian  of  things  in  the  same  state.  This  is  evident,  since  qhai.  xv» 
the  promise  was  made  only  upon  that  supposition.  When 
therefore  that  state  of  things  which  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
mise, and  without  which  it  certainly  would  not  have  been 
made,  happens  to  be  changed,  the  promise  falls  to  the  ground 
when  its  foundation  fails.  And  m  particular  cases,  where 
things  cease  for  a  time  to  be  in  the  state  that  has  produced 
or  concurred  to  produce  the  promise,  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  to  it.  An  elective  prince,  being  without  issue,  has  pro- 
mised to  an  ally  that  he  will  procure  his  appointment  to  the 
succession.  He  has  a  son  bom :  who  can  doubt  that  the  pro- 
mise is  made  void  by  this  event  ?  He  who  in  a  time  of  peace 
has  promised  succours  to  an  ally,  is  not  bound  to  give  him 
any  when  he  himself  has  need  of  all  his  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions.  A  prince,  possessed  of  no  very 
formidable  power,  has  received  from  his  allies  a  promise  of 
faithful  and  constant  assistance,  in  order  to  his  aggran- 
dizement,— ^in  order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  neighbouring 
state  by  election  or  by  marriage :  yet  those  allies  will  have 
jnst  grounds  for  refusing  him  the  smallest  aid  or  support, 
and  even  forming  an  alliance  against  him,  when  they  see  him 
elevated  to  such  a  height  of  power  as  to  threaten  the  liberties 
of  all  Europe,  If  the  ffreat  Qustavus  had  not  been  killed  at 
Lntzen,  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had  concluded  an  alliance 
for  his  master  with  that  prince,  and  who  had  invited  him  into 
Germany,  and  assisted  him  with  money,  would  perhaps  have 
found  himself  obliged  to  traverse  the  designs  of  that  conqueror, 
when  become  formidable^, — ^to  set  bounds  to  his  astonishing 
progress,  and  to  support  his  humbled  enemies.  The  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  conducted  themselves  on 
these  principles  in  1668.  In  favour  of  Spain,  which  before 
had  been  their  mortal  enemy,  they  formed  the  triple  alliance 
against  Louis  XIY.  their  former  ally.  It  was  necessary  to 
raise  a  barrier  to  check  the  progress  of  a  power  which  threat- 
ened to  inundate  and  overwhelm  all  before  it. 

But  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  moderate  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  rule  :  it  would  be  a  shameful  perver- 
sion of  it,  to  take  advantage  of  every  change  that  happens 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  in  order  to  disengage  ourselves  from 
our  promises :  were  such  conduct  adopted,  there  could  be  no 
dependence  placed  on  any  promise  whatever.  That  state  of 
things  alone,  in  consideration  of  which  the  promise  was  made, 
is  essential  to  the  promise :  and  it  is  only  by  a  change  in  that 
state,  that  the  effect  of  the  promise  can  be  lawfully  prevented  [  262  ] 
or  suspended.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  maxim  of  the  civilians,  eonventio  omnis  intelligitur 
rebus  sio  stantHms. 

What  we  say  of  promises,  must  also  be  understood  as  ex- 
tending to  laws.    A  law  which  relates  to  a  certain  situation 
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BOOK  n.    of  affsirs  can  only  take  place  in  that  situation.    We  ought  to 
CHAF.XTO.  reason  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  a  oonunissioiu 
Thus,  Titus  being  sent  by  his  father  to  pay  his  respecta  to 
the  emperor,  turned  back  on  being  informed  of  the  aoBtii  of 
Oalba. 
S  897.  In-        In  unforeseen  coses,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  state  of  things 
lerpreutUm  happens  to  be  such  as  the  author  of  a  deed  has  not  foreseen, 
of  a  deed  in  ^^^  j  could  not  have  thought  of,  i»e  should  rather  be  guided  by 
^1^^^^°  hie  intention  than  hy  his  tvordsj  and  interpret  the  instrument 
as  he  himself  would  interpret  it  if  he  were  on  the  spoty  or 
conformably  to  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  circumstances  which  are  at  present  known.     This  rule  is 
of  great  use  to  judges,  and  to  all  those  in  society  who  are 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  testamentary  regulations 
of  the  citizens.     A  father  appoints  by  will  a  guardian  for  his 
children,  who  are  under  age.    After  his  death  the  magistrate 
finds  that  the  guardian  he  has  nominated  is  an  extravagant 
profligate,  without  property  or  conduct:  he  therefore  dis- 
misses him,  and  appoints  another,  according  to  the  Roman 
laws,"*"  adhering  to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  and  not  to 
his  words ;  for  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose, — and  we  are 
to  presume  it  as  a  fact, — ^that  the  father  never  intended  to 
ffive  his  children  a  guardian  who  should  ruin  them,  and  that 
he  would  have  nominated  another,  had  he  known  the  vioes  of 
the  person  he  appointed. 
S  MS.  Rm-       When  the  things  which  constitute  the  reason  of  a  law  or 
MNM  Anang  convention  are  considered^  not  as  actually  existingy  but  simply 
2^2wSy    ^  possible f — or,  in  other  words,  when  the  fear  of  an  event  is 
andnotdie  ^^e  reason  of  a  law  or  a  promise^  no  other  cases  can  be  ex- 
•vaiMUM  excepted  from  itthan  thoee  in  which  it  can  be  proved  to  demon- 
a  thuiff.       gtration  that  the  event  is  really  impossible.     The  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  event  is  sufficient  to  preclude  all  exceptions.     If, 
for  instance,  a  treaty  declares  that  no  army  or  fleet  shall  be 
conducted  to  a  certain  place,  it  will  not  be  allowable  to  conduct 
thither  an  army  or  a  fleet,  under  pretence  that  no  harm  is  in- 
tended by  such  a  step :  for  the  object  of  a  clause  of  this  nature 
is  not  only  to  prevent  a  real  evil,  but  also  to  keep  all  danger 
at  a  distance,  and  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  subject  of  un- 
easiness.    It  is  the  same  with  the  law  which  forbids  walking 
the  streets  by  night  with  a  lighted  torch  or  candle.    It  would 
be  an  unavailing  plea  for  the  transgression  of  that  law  to 
alleee  that  no  mischief  has  ensued,  and  that  he  carried  his 
torcn  with  such  circumspection  that  no  ill  consequence  was 
'  to  be  apprehended.     The  bare  possibility  of  causing  a  confla- 
[  268  ]  gration  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  his  duty  to  obey  the 
law ;  and  he  has  transgressed  it  by  exciting  fears  which  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  prevent. 
SSM.  Ezp       At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  observed  that  men's 

*  Djgeit  Hb.xxvi.  tit  iii.  De  Confinn.  Tutor,  leg.  10. 
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ideas  «nd  language  are  not  always  perfectly  determinate,    book  n. 
Thete  ia,  doubSess,  no  language  in  which  there  do  not  occur  °^''-  ^^"- 
ezpressions,  words,  or  entire  phrases,  susceptible  of  a  more  or  oqpabieof 
less  extensiye  signification.    Many  a  word  is  equall}r  appli-  anextenflitA 
cable  to  the  genus  or  the  species : — ^the  word  fault  implies  ^^1^1^^ 
intentional  guiH  or  simple  error : — several  species  of  animals 
have  but  one  name  common  to  both  sexes,  as  partridge^  lark^ 
9parroWj  &;c. ;  when  we  speak  of  Aor^es,  merely  witibi  a  view 
to  the  serrioes  they  render  to  mankind,  maren  also  are  com- 

Erehended  under  that  name.  In  technical  language  a  word 
as  sometimes  a  more  and  sometimes  a  less  extensive  sense, 
than  in  vulgar  use :  the  word  deaths  among  civilians,  signifies 
not  only  natural  death,  but  also  civil  death :  verbum^  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  signifies  only  that  part  of  speech  called  the 
verb;  but,  in  common  use,  it  signifies  any  tcard  in  general* 
Frequently,  also,  the  same  phrase  implies  more  things  on  one 
occasion,  and  fewer  on  another,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  or  matter:  thus,  when  we  taUc  of  sending  eue- 
eowr»j  sometimes  we  tnderstand  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
maintained  and  paid  by  the  party  who  sends  them,  at  other 
times  a  body  whose  expenses  are  to  be  entirely  defrayed  by 
the  party  who  receives  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
establish  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  those  indeterminate 
expressions,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
to  be  understood. in  the  more  extensive  sense,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  their  more  limited  meaning. 
Many  of  the  rules  we  have  already  given  may  serve  for  this 
purpose. 

But  it  is  to  this  head  that  the  famous  distinction,  between  §  3oo.  Of 
things  of  ek  favourable  and  those  of  an  odioue  nature,  particu-  tWngB  &- 
larly  belongs.     Some  writers  have  rejected  the  distinction,*  ^j'^-, 
doubtless  for  want  of  properly  understanding  it.     In  fact,  odious, 
the  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  what  v&favouralle  and 
what  is  odious^  are  not  fully  satisfactory,  nor  easUy  applied. 
After  having  maturely  considered  what  the  most  judicious 
authors  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  conceive  the  whole  of 
the  question  to  be  reducible  to  the  following  positions,  which 
convey  a  just  idea  of  that  famous  distinction.     When  the 
provisions  of  a  law  or  a  convention  are  plain,  clear,  determi- 
nate, and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion, there  is  no  room  for  any  interpretation  or  comment  (§  268). 
The  predse  point  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties,  is  what  we  must  adhere  to.    But  if  their  ex- 
pressions are  indeterminate,  vague,  or  susceptible  of  a  more 
or  less  extensive  sense, — ^if  that  precise  point  of  their  inten- 
tion cannot,  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  be  discovered 
and  fixed  by  the  other  rules  of  interpretation, — ^we  must  pre- 
sume it  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  equity :  and,  for 

*  8m  Baibeync'i  nmaik«  on  Giotitu  and  PnfiendoKC 
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BOOK  11.  this  paq)oge,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  nature  of 
CHAP,  xvn.  the  tninffs  to  which  the  question  reUtes.  There  are  certain 
thin^  of  which  equity  admits  the  extension,  rather  than  the 
restriction ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  those  things^ 
the  precise  point  of  the  will  not  beins  oiscovered  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  law  or  the  contract,  it  is  safer  ai;d  more  con- 
sistent with  equity,  to  suppose  and  fix  that  point  in  the  more 
extensive,  than  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  terms ;  to 
give  a  latitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions^  than  to 
restrict  iu  These  are  the  things  called /avoiira^Zi^,  Odioum 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those,  of  which  the  restriction 
ten£  more  certainly  to  equity  than  the  extension.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  the  intention  or  the  will  of  the  legislature 
or  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  fixed  point.  At  that  point 
precisely  should  we  stop,  if  it  be  clearly  known  \ — ^if  uncer- 
tain, we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  approach  it.  In  things 
favourable,  it  is  better  to  pass  beyond  that  point,  than  not  tc 
reach  it ;  in  things  odious,  it  is  better  not  to  reach  it,  than  to 
pass  beyond  it. 
^^H '  ^^tfT*  ^*  ^^*  ^^^  ^®  difficult  to  show,  in  general,  what  things 
comml^a  J.  ^/^^?"^^^>  *^^  ^^at  are  odiou%.  In  the  first  place,  every 
vantage,and  thing  that  tenoi  to  the  common  advantage  m  conventions^  or 
to  equalitjr,  that  hcu  a  tendency  to  place  the  contracting  parties  on  afoot- 
w  favoar-  {jfig  qf  equality^  is  favourable.  The  voice  of  equity,  and  the 
contw^w  general  rule  of  contracts,  require  that  the  conditions  between 
iidioua.  uie  parties  should  be  equal.  We  are  not  to  presume,  without 
very  strong  reasons,  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  in* 
tended  to  favour  the  other  to  his  own  prejudice ;  but  there  is 
no  danger  in  extending  what  is  for  the  common  advantage. 
If,  therefore,  it  happens  that  the  contracting  parties  have  not 
made  known  their  will  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  with  all 
the  necessary  precision,  it  is  certainly  more  conformable  to 
equity  to  seek  for  that  will  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to 
equality  and  the  common  advantage,  than  to  suppose  it  in  the 
contrary  sense.  For  the  same  reason,  every  thing  that  is  fiat 
for  the  common  advantage^  every  thing  that  tende  to  destroy 
the  equality  of  a  contracty  every  thing  that  onerates  only  one 
qf  the  partieSj  or  that  onerates  the  one  more  than  the  otlier^  is 
odious*  In  a  treaty  of  strict  friendship,  union,  and  alliance, 
ever^  thing  which,  without  being  burdensome  to  any  of  the 
parties,  tends  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  confederacy, 
and  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union  closer,  is  favourable.  In 
unequal  treaties,  and  especially  in  unequal  alliances,  all  the 
clauses  of  inequality,  and  principally  those  that  onerate  the 
inferior  allv,  are  odious.  Upon  this  principle,  that  we  ought 
in  case  of  doubt  'to  extend  what  leads  to  equality,  and  restrict 
what  destroys  it,  is  founded  that  well-known  rule — Incomr 
moda  vitantis  melior  quam  eommoda  petentis  est  cavsOf* — 


*  Quintilian,  Instit  OraU  lib.vu.  caB.iv. 
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thepartff  who  endeavour$  to  avoid  a  hss  ha$  a  better  cause  to   book  n. 
support  than  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  an  advantage.  chap,  xyh. 

Au  those  things  which,  without  proving  too  burdensome  to  §802.  What 
any  one  in  particular ,  are  useful  and  salutary  to  human  so-  u  useful  to 
cietyj  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favourable  things :  for  a^?™*? "?" 
nation  is  already  under  a  natural  obligation  with  respect  to^^^u^. 
things  of  this  nature :  so  that  if  she  nas  entered  into  an  j  the  contrary 
particular  engagements  of  this  kind,  we  run  no  risk  in  giving  u  odioua. 
those  engagements  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  which  they  [  265  ] 
are  susceptible.     Can  we  be  afraid  of  violating  the  rules  of 
eqnity  by  following  the  law  of  nature,  and  giving  the  utmost 
extent  to  obligations  that  tend  to  the  common  Mvantage  of 
mankind  ?    Besides,  things  which  are  useful  to  human  society 
are,  from  that  very  circumstance,  conducive  to  the  common 
advantage  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  are  consequently 
favourable  (see  the  preceding  sectioi^.     On  the  other  hand^ 
let  us  eonsiaer  as  odious  every  thing  that  u,  m  its  own  nature, 
rather  injurious  than  usrful  to  mankind.  Those  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  peace  are  favourable ;  those  that 
lead  to  w;ar  are  odious. 

Every  thing  that  contains  a  penalty ,  is  odious.    With  re-  $803.What- 
spect  to  the  laws,  it  is  universally  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  ^^  ^'^' 
doubt,  the  ludge  ought  to  incline  to  the  merciful  side,  <^d^^\f^ 
that  it  is  indisputably  better  to  suffer  a  guilty  person  to  escape,  ^ow. 
than  to  punish  one  who  is  innocent,     renal  clauses  in  trea- 
ties lay  a  burden  upon  one  of  the  parties ;  they  are  there- 
fore odious  (§  801). 

Whatever  tends  to  render  a  deed  void  ar^  ineffectual,  either^^M. 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  and  consequently,  whatever  introduces  w^tever 
any  change  in  things  already  agreed  upon,  is  odious :  for  ^|^^^  |g 
men  treat  together  with  a  view  to  their  common  benefit;  and  odious. 
if  I  enjoy  any  particular  advantage  acquired  by  a  lawful  con- 
tract, I  must  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  by  my¥)wn  renun- 
ciation.  When,  therefore,  I  consent  to  new  clauses  that  seem 
to  derogate  from  it,  I  can  lose  my  right  only  so  far  as  I  have 
clearly  given  it  up ;  and  consequently  these  new  clauses  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  most  limited  sense  they  will  admit 
of ;  as  is  the  case  in  things  of  an  odious  nature  (§  800).     If 
that  which  tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual  is  con- 
tained in  the  deed  itself,  it  is  evident*  that  such  passages 
ought  to  be  construed  in  the  most  limited  sense,  in  the  sense 
best  calculated  to  preserve  the  deed  in  force.     We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  we  should  reject  every  interpretation  which 
tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual  (§  288). 

Whenever  tends  to  change  the  present  state  of  things  is  §  806. 
also  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  thirds :  for  the  pro-  Whaterei 
prietor  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right,  except  so  far,  pre-  ^™^^,||^ 
cisely,  as  he  relinquishes  it  on  his  part ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  pieeentttate 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  possessor.     It  is  less  re-  of  tfainga,!* 
pugnant  to  equity  to  withhold  from  the  owner  a  possession  o^m^i*;**** 
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BOOK  II.    which  he  has  lost  throngh  his  oim  neglect,  than  to  strip  the 
CHAP.  XVII.  jiiat  possessor  of  what  lawfully  helongs  to  him.    In  the  inter- 
contraiy  is  pretation,  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  hasard  the  former  in- 
&vourable.  convenience  than  the  latter.     Here  also  may  he  applied,  in 
many  cases,  the  rule  we  have  mentioned  in  §  801,  that  the 
party  who  endeavours  to  avoid  a  loss,  has  a  better  cause  to 
support  than  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  an  advantage. 
§806.  %nally,  there  are  things  which  are  at  once  of  dTfavfnirdble 

Things  of  a  or  an  odiou9  nature,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which 
nixed  nar  they  are  considered.  Whatever  derogates  from  treaties,  or 
*?^^«  1  c^^^g®"*  ^^^  ****®  ^'  things,  is  odious ;  but  if  it  is  conducive 
L  ^^^  J  to  peace,  it  is,  in  that  particular,  favourable.  A  degree  of 
odium  always  attaches  to  penalties :  they  may,  however,  be 
viewed  in  a  favourable  light  on  those  occasions  when  they  are 
particularly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society.  When  there 
IS  question  of  interpreting  things  of  this  nature,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  what  is  favourable  in  them  greatly  exceeds 
what  appears  odious, — ^whether  the  advantage  that  arises  from 
their  being  extended  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  which  the  terms 
are  susceptible,  will  materially  outweigh  the  severe  and  odious 
circumstances  attending  them ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  they 
are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favourable  things.  Thus,  an 
inconsiderable  change  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in  conven- 
tions, is  reckoned  as  nothing,  when  it  procures  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  peace.  £i  the  same  manner,  penal  laws 
may  be  interpreted  in  their  most  extensive  meaning,  on  cri- 
tical occasions,  when  such  an  instance  of  severity  becomes 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Cicero  caused  the  ac- 
complices of  Catiline  to  be  executed  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  senate,— the  safety  of  the  republic  rendering  it  improper 
to  wait  till  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  people.  But 
where  there  is  not  so  great  a  disproportion  in  the  case,  and 
where  things  are  in  other  respects  equal,  favour  inclines  to 
that  side  of  the  question  which  presents  nothing  odious ; — 
that  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  things  of  an  odious 
nature,  unless  the  attendant  advantage  so  far  exceed  the  odi- 
ous part  as  in  a  manner  to  conceal  it  from  view.  If  there 
be  any  appearance,  however  small,  of  an  equUibrium  between 
the  odious  and  the  favourable  in  one  of  those  things  of  a 
.  mixed  nature,  it  is'tenked  in  the  class  of  odious  things,  by  a 
natural  consequence  drawn  from  the  principle  on  which  we 
have  founded  the  distinction  between  things  of  a  favourable 
and  things  of  an  odious  nature  (§  800),  because,  in  case  of 
doubt,  we  should,  in  preference,  pursue  that  line  of  conduct 
by  which  we  are  least  exposed  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
of  equity.  In  a  doubtfid  case,  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
give  succours  (though  a  thing  favourable),  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  giving  them  against  an  ally, — ^wlnch  would  be  odious. 
The  following  are  the  rules  of  interpretation,  which  flow 
from  the  principles  we  have  just  laid  down. 
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1.  When  the  queitian  relates  to  thinae  fa/i>imrahUj  we  ought   book  h. 
to  gwe  the  terme  the  utmost  latitude  ofwhi/ch  they  are  eueeep-  chap,  xvii. 
tible  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  language  ;  and  if  a  §907,  inter- 
term  has  more  than  one  s^fnificationy  the  most  extensive  mean-  pietation  of 
isig  is  to  be  preferred ;  for  equity  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  cob-  ?T^"™***® 
duet  with  all  mankind  wherever  a  p^ect' right  is  not  exactly      ^ 
determined  and  known  in  its  precbe  extent.    When  the  legis- 
lature or  the  conti»cting  parties  haye  not  expressed  their  will 

in  terms  that  are  precise  and  perfectly  determinate,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  intended  what  is  most  equitable.  Now,  [  267  ] 
when  there  is  question  of  fayourable  things,  tibte  more  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  terms  accords  better  with  equity  than 
the  more  confined  signification.  Thus  Cicero,  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  C»cina,  justly  maintains  that  the  interlooatory 
decree,  ordaining,  ^^  that  the  person  expelled  from  his  inhe- 
ritanee  he  reinstated  in  the  possession^'*  should  be  understood 
as  extending  to  the  man  who  has  been  forcibly  prevented  from 
entering  upon  it  :'*'  and  the  Digest  decides  it  in  the  same 
manner.f  It  is  true  that  this  decision  is  also  founded  on  the 
rule  taken  from  parity  of  rea8onin|(  (§  290).  For  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  efiect,  to  drive  a  person  from  his  inhe- 
ritance, or  forcibly  to  prevent  him  from  entering  upon  it; 
and,  in  both  cases,  the  same  reason  exists  for  putting  him  in 
possession. 

2.  In  questions  relating  to  favourable  things^  aU  terms  of 
art  are  to  he  interpreted  in  thefuUest  latitude  of  which  they 
are  euseeptibhy  not  oniy  in  common  usage^  but  also  as  tech- 
nical tkrmSy  if  the  person  speaking  understands  the  art  to 
which  those  terms  belong j  or  conducts  himself  by  the  adtriee 
of  men  who  understand  that  art. 

3.  But  we  ought  noty  from  the  single  reason  that  a  thing 
is  favourable,  to  take  the  terms  in  an  improper  signification : 
this  is  not  allowable^  excq^t  when  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
absurdity y  injustiecy  or  the  nullity y  of  the  instrumenty  as  is 
practised  on  every  subject  (§§  282,  283) :  for  we  ought  to 
take  the  terms  of  a  deed  in  their  proper  sense,  conformably 
to  custom,  unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  deviating 
from  it  (§  271). 

4.  Though  a  thing  appears  favourable  when  viewed  in 
one  particular  lighty — yety  where  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
terms  wouldy  if  taken  in  its  utmost  latitudcy  lead  to  absurdity 
or  injustice,  their  signification  mwt  be  restricted  according 
to  the  rules  given  above  (§§  293,  294).  For  here,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  thing  becomes  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  even 
such  as  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things. 

5.  For  the  same  reason,  although  neither  absurdity  nor 
injustice  restdts  from  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms, — ify 


*  Orat  pro  CaMina,  cap.  xziii. 

t  DigMt  lib. zliiL  titzvi    Be  Vi,  et  Vi  AnnaU,  lagg.  1  et  3. 
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BOOK  n.  neverthelessj  manifeit  equity  or  a  great  common  advantage 
CBAP.  xTo.  ^^^iV^  fji^f^  reHrtetion^  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  mo9t  li- 
mited 9en9e  tohieh  the  proper  Mwnifieatian  mU  admit j  even  in 
an  affair  that  appeare  faoouroMe  in  its  own  nature, — ^because 
here  also  the  tnmg  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  ought,  in  this 
particular  case,  to  be  esteemed  odioos.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is 
to  be  carefally  remembered  that  all  these  roles  relate  only  to 
doubtful  cases ;  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  so  in  quest  of 
interpretations  for  what  is  already  dear  and  determinate 
(§  263).  If  any  one  has  clearly  and  formally  bound  him- 
self to  burdensome  conditions,  he  has  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly done  it,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  admitted  to  appeal  to 
equity. 
;  308.  In.  Since  odious  things  are  those  whose  restriction  tends  more 
terpraution  certainly  to  equity  uum  their  extension,  and  since  we  ought 
tiiinirr^  to  pursue  that  line  which  is  most  conformable  to  equity,  when 
r  268  1  ^^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^  legislature  or  of  the  contracting  parties  is  not 
exactly  determined  and  precisely  kaoimj-^^^ffe  should,  when 
there  is  question  of  odious  thtngs,  interpret  the  terms  in  the 
most  limited  sense:  we  may  even  to  a  certain  degree  adopt 
a  figurative  meaning,  in  order  to  avert  the  oppressive  eonse* 
quences  of  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  way  thing  of  an 
odious  nature,  which  it  would  involve:  for  we  are  to  fietYODr 
equity,  and  to  do  away  every  thing  odious,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  accomplished,  without  goin^  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenor  of  the  instrument,  or  visibly  wresting  the  text.  Now, 
neither  the  limited  nor  even  the  figurative  sense  offers  any 
violence  to  the  text.  If  it  is  said  in  a  treaty,  that  one  of  the 
allies  shall  assist  the  other  with  a  certain  number  of  troops 
at  his  own  expense,  and  that  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  same 
number  of  auxiliary  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  there  is  something  odious  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  former  ally,  since  he  is  suoject  to  a  greater  bur- 
den than  the  other :  out  the  terms  being  clear  and  express, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  restrictive  interpretation.  But  if  it 
were  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  one  of  the  allies  shall  fur- 
nish a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  other  only  of  five 
thousand,  without  mentioning  the  expense,  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  auxiliary  troops  shall  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  aUy  to  whose  assistance  they  are  sent ;  this 
interpretation  being  necessary,  in  order  that  the  inequality 
between  the  contracting  powers  may  not  be  carried  too  far. 
Thus,  the  cession  of  a  right,  or  of  a  province,  made  to  a  con- 
queror in  order  to  obtain  peace,  is  interpreted  in  its  most 
confined  sense.  If  it  be  true  that  the  boundaries  of  Acadia 
have  always  been  uncertain,  and  that  the  French  were  the 
lawful  possessors  of  it,  that  nation  will  be  justified  in  main- 
taining that  their  cession  of  Acadia  to  the  English,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  narrowest  limits 
of  that  province. 
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In  point  of  penalties,  in  particnlar,  when  they  are  really  book  ». 
odioos,  we  ought  not  only  to  restrict  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  ^'^'''  ^^"- 
of  the  contract,  to  their  most  limited  signification,  and  even 
adopt  a  fisarative  meaning,  aocording  as  the  case  may  require 
or  anthoriEO  it, — ^but  also  to  admit  of  reasonable  excuses; 
which  is  a  kind  of  restrictive  interpretation,  tending  to  exempt 
the  party  from  the  penalty. 

The  same  conduct  must  be  observed  with  respect  to  what 
may  render  an  act  void  and  without  effect.  Thus,  when  it  is 
agreed  that  the  treaty  shall  be  dissolved  whenever  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  fails  in  the  observance  of  any  article  of  it, 
it  would  be  at  once  both  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  the 
end  proposed  in  making  treaties,  to  extend  that  clause  to  the 
slightest  faults,  and  to  cases  in  which  the  defaulter  can  allege 
well-grounded  excuses. 

Grotius  proposes  the  following  question — ^^  Whether  in  a  ;  309. 
treaty  which  makes  mention  of  allies,  we  are  to  understand  Example*, 
those  only  who  were  in  alliance  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  [  269  ] 
was  made,  or  all  the  allies  present  and  future  V*  And  he 
gives,  as  an  instance,  that  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  after  the  war  of  Sicily, 
— that,  ^^  neither  of  the  two  nations  should  do  any  injury  to 
the  allies  of  the  other."  In  order  to  understand  this  part 
of  the  treaty,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  barbarous 
law  of  nations  observed  by  those  ancient  people.  They  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  attack,  and  to  treat  as  enemies,  all 
with  whom  they  were  not  united  by  any  alliance.  The  article 
therefore  sim^es,  that  on  both  sides  they  should  treat  as 
friends  the  allies  of  their  ally,  and  abstain  from  molesting  or 
invading  them :  upon  this  footing  it  is  in  all  respects  so  favour- 
able, 80  conformable  to  humanity,  and  to  the  sentiments  which 
ought  to  unite  two  allies,  that  it  should,  without  hesitation, 
be  extended  to  all  the  allies,  present  and  future.  The  clause 
cannot  be  said  to  involve  any  thing  of  an  odious  nature,  as 
cramping  the  freedom  of  a  sovereign  state,  or  tending  to  dis- 
solve an  alliance :  for,  by  engaging  not  to  injure  the  allies 
of  another  power,  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  liberty 
to  make  war  on  them  if  they  give  us  just  case  for  hostilities; 
and  when  a  clause  is  just  and  reasonable,  it  does  not  become 
odious  from  the  single  circumstance  that  it  may  perhaps 
eventually  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  alliance.  Were  that  to 
be  the  case,  there  could  be  no  clause  whatever  that  might 
not  be  deemed  odious.  This  reason,  which  we  have  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  section  and  in  §  804,  holds  good  only 
in  doubtful  cases ;  in  the  case  before  us,  for  instance,  it  ought 
to  have  prevented  too  hasty  a  decision  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  causelessly  attacked  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
thaginians, therefore,  might,  without  any  violation  of  the 
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ft.  trettty,  attadc  Sagantum,  if  they  had  lawfiil  grounds  for  gftch 
CHAP.  xvTi.  ,m  attack,  or  (in  virtue  of  the  Toluntary  law  of  nations)  even 
apparent  or  specioiiB  grounds  (Prelim.  §  21).  But  they  might 
have  attacked  in  the  same  manner  the  most  ancient  all^  of  thci 
Romans;  and  the  Romans  might  also,  irithont  breaking  tha 
treaty  of  peace,  have  confined  themselves  to  the  succonring 
of  Sagimtmn.  At  present,  treaties  include  the  allies  on  both 
sides :  but  this  does  not  imply  that  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  may  not  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  other  if  they 
give  him  cause  fcNT  it — ^but  simply,  that,  in  case  of  anjr  quar- 
rel arising  between  them,  each  of  the  contracting  jMirties  re- 
serves  to  himself  a  power  of  assisting  his  more  ancient  ally : 
and,  in  this  sense,  the  future  allies  are  not  included  in  the 
treaty. 

Another  example  mentioned  by  Grotius  is  also  taken  from 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  When  the 
latter  dty  was  reduced  to  extremities  by  Scipio  ^milianus, 
and  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  Romans  promised  'Hhat  Car- 
thage should  remain  free,  or  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
governing  herself  by  her  own  laws.'"*  In  the  sequel,  how- 
ever, these  merciless  conquerors  pretended  that  the  promised 
liberty  regarded  the  inhabitants,  and  not  the  city :  they  in- 
sisted that  Carthage  should  be  demolished,  and  that  the 
wretched  inhabitants  should  settle  in  a  place  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance firom  the  sea.  One  cannot  read  the  account  of  this  per- 
fidious and  cnxel  treatment,  without  being  concerned  that  the 
great^  the  amiable  Scipio  was  obliged  to  be  the  instrument 
[  270  ]  of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  chicanery  of  the  Romans  respect- 
ing the  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  the  word  ^^  Carthagey** — 
certainly,  the  ^'  liberty**  promised  to  the  Carthaginians,  though 
narrowly  circumscribed  by  the  existing  state  of  aifairs,  should 
at  least  have  extended  to  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their 
city.  To  find  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  it  and  settle 
elsewhere, — ^to  lose  their  houses,  their  port,  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  their  situation, — ^was  a  subjection  incompatible  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  liberty,  and  involved  such  considerable 
losses  as  they  could  not  have  bound  themselves  to  submit  to, 
unless  by  a  positive  engagement  in  the  most  express  and 
formal  terms. 
{  810.  How  Liberal  promises,  benefactions,  and  rewards  naturally  come 
we  ought  to  under  the  class  of  favourable  things,and  receive  an  extensive  in- 
intorpret  tcrprctation,  unless  they  prove  onerous  or  unreasonably  charge- 
vorfiUM.  ^  ^®  ^  *^®  benefactor,  or  that  other  circumstances  evidently 
i^,  '  show  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense.  For  kindness, 
benevolence,  beneficence,  and  generosity  are  liberal  virtues ; 
they  do  not  act  in  a  penurious  manner,  and  know  no  other 
bounds  than  those  set  by  reason.  But  if  the  benefaction  falls 
too  heavy  upon  him  who  grants  it,  in  this  respect  it  partakes 
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of  the  odious ;  and,  in  case  of  donbt,  equity  will  not  mdmii  book  n. 
the  presumption  that  it  has  been  granted  or  pr<»Kiised  in  the  £!!^'.£I^ 
utmost  extent  of  the  terms :  we  ou^ht  therefore,  in  snoh  case, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  limited  signification  which  the 
words  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  thus  reduce  the  bene« 
&ction  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  same  mode  should 
be  adopted  when  other  circumstances  evidently  point  the 
more  limited  signification  as  the  more  equitable. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  bounties  of  a  sovereign  are 
usually  taken  in  the  nillest  extent  of  the  terms.*  It  is  not 
presumed  that  he  finds  himself  over-burdened  by  them ;  it  is 
a  respect  due  to  majesty,  to  suppose  that  he  had  good 
reasons  to  induce  him  to  confer  them.  They  are  therefore, 
in  their  own  nature,  altogether  favourable ;  and,  in  order  to 
restrfct  them,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  are  bmrdensome  to 
the  prince,  or  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  the  whole,  we 
ought  to  apply  to  deeds  of  pure  liberality  the  general  rule 
established  above  (§  270) ;  if  those  instruments  are  not  pre- 
cise and  very  determinate,  they  should  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  what  the  author  probably  had  in  his  mind.  [  271  ] 

Let  us  conclude  this  subject  of  interpretation  with  whatjsn.  Ooi- 
relates  to  the  collision  or  opposition  of  laws  or  treaties.     WeU^<*«^>*w« 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  colUsion  of  a  treaty  with  the  law  of  ^'  **«»**®^ 
nature :  the  latter  is  unquestionably  paramount,  as  we  have 
proved  elsewhere  (§§  160, 161,  170,  and  298).     There  is  a 
collision  or  opposition  between  two  laws,  two  promises,  or  two 
treaties,  when  a  case  occurs  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil 
both  at  the  same  time,  though  otherwise  the  laws  or  treaties 
in  question  are  not  contramctorv,  and  may  be  both  fulfilled 
under  difierent  circumstances.     They  are  considered  as  con- 
trary in  this  particular  case ;  and  it  is  required  to  show  which 
deserves  the  preference,  or  to  which  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  on  the  occasion.     In  order  to  guard  against  all  mis^ 
take  in  the  business,  and  to  make  the  exception  conformably 
to  reason  and  justice,  we  should  observe  the  following  rules : 

1.  In  all  €0869  where  what  is  barely  permitted  is  found  in- ;  312.  Fint 
compatiMe  with  what  is  positively  prescribed^  the  laUer  claims  ^^^  in  cm« 
a  preference :  for  the  mere  permission  imposes  no  obligation  ^^  «<>^^<>"- 
to  do  or  not  to  do :  what  is  permitted  is  left  to  our  own  option 
— ^we  are  at  liberty  either  to  do  it  or  to  forbear  to  do  it.    But 
we  have  not  the  same  libertv  with  respect  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed :  we  are  obliged  to  ao  that :  nor  can  the  bare  per- 
mission in  the  former  case  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  our 
obligation  in  the  latter ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
was  before  permitted  in  general,  ceases  to  be  so  in  this  par- 

*  Snoh  10  tlie  deoiaion  of  the  Roman  for  it:  «qaod  a  divina  ejus  indolgentU 

law. — JaTolanui      sajs:     ^Benefidom  profieiBoatur." — ^Digest,  lib.  L  tiL  iv.  d'; 

imperatoru  qnam  plenisoBie  interpre-  Oonstit  Prino.  leg.  3. 
tari  debemiu  f  aod  he  gives  UliS'reaflon 
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BOOK  n.    tioakr  mstanoe,  where  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  per- 


CIA  p.  xrn. 


miBsion  without  violating  a  positive  daty. 


1 313.   2d       2/  In  the  same  manner,  the  law  or  treaty  which  permits^ 
ituie.  aught  to  give  way  to  the  law  or  treaty  which  forbids :  for  the 

prohibition  must  be  obeyed ;  and  what  was,  in  its  own  natare, 
or  in  general,  permitted,  must  not  be  attempted  when  it  can- 
not be  done  without  contravening  a  prohibition :  the  permis- 
sion, in  that  case,  ceases  to  be  available. 
^  Mi.  34  8.  All  circumstances  being  otherwise  equal,  the  law  or  the 
Ruit».  treaty  which  ordains^  givee  way  to  the  law  or  the  treaty  which 

forbids.  I  say,  ^'all  circumstances  being  otherwise  equal ;" 
for  many  other  reasons  may  occur,  which  will  authorize  the 
exception  being  made  to  the  prohibitory  law  or  treaty.  The 
rules  are  general ;  each  relates  to  an  abstract  idea,  and  shows 
what  follows  from  that  idea,  without  derogation  to  the  other 
rules.  Upon  this  footing,  it  is  evident  that,  in  general,  if  wo 
cannot  obey  an  injunctive  law  without  violating  a  prohibitory 
one,  we  should  abstain  from  fulfilling  the  former :  for  the  pro- 
hibition is  absolute  in  itself,  whereas  every  precept,  every 
injunction,  is  in  its  own  nature  conditional,  and  supposes  the 
power,  or  a  favourable  opportunity,  of  doing  what  is  pre- 
scribed. Now  when  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
contravening  a  prohibition,  the  opportunity  is  wanting,  and 
this  collision  of  laws  produces  a  moral  impossibility  of  acting; 
for  what  is  prescribed  in  general,  is  no  longer  so  in  the  case 
[  272  ]  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  committmg  an  action  that 
is  forbidden.*  Upon  this  ground  rests  the  generally  received 
maxim  that  we  are  not  justifiable  in  employing  unlawful  means 
to  accomplish  a  laudable  end, — ^as,  for  instance,  in  stealing 
with  a  view  to  give  alms.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
here  regards  an  absolute  prohibition,  or  those  cases  to  which 
the  general  prohibition  is  truly  applicable,  and  therefore  equi- 
valent to  an  absolute  one :  there  are,  however,  many  prohi- 
bitions to  which  circumstances  form  an  exception.  Our  mean- 
ing will  be  better  explained  by  an  example.  It  is  expressly 
forbidden,  for  reasons  to  me  unknown,  to  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain place  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  I  am  ordered  to 
carry  a  message ;  I  find  every  other  avenue  shut ;  I  there- 
fore turn  back  rather  than  take  my  passage  over  that  ground 
which  is  so  strictly  forbidden.  But  if  the  prohibition  to  pass 
be  only  a  general  one,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  judge 
that  the  orders  with  which  I  am  charged  ought  to -form  an 
exception. 

As  to  what  relates  to  treaties,  we  are  not  obliged  to  ac- 
complish what  a  treaty  prescribes,  any  farther  than  we  have 

*  The  prohibitoiy  law  oreates,  in  that  yetat,  quasi  excepdone  qnadam,  cor- 

particalar  instance,  an  exception  to  the  rigore  Tidetor  illam  qnae  jnbet"— Ci- 

injunctive    law.       "Deinde    utra    lex  cero,  dt  Inventione,  lik  ii.  Ilj, 
iubeAt,  utra  vetet.    Nam  sappe  ea  quae 
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the  power.  Now,  we  have  not  a  power  to  do  what  another  book  u. 
treaty  forbids:  wherefore,  in  case  of  collision,  an  exception ^5^ ^Til- 
is  made  to  the  injunctive  treaty,  and  the  prohibitory  treaty 
has  a  superior  claim  to  our  observance, — ^provided,  however, 
that  all  circumstances  be  in  other  respects  equal ;  for  it  will 
presently  appear,  for  instance,  that  a  subsequent  treaty  can- 
not derogate  from  a  prior  one  concluded  with  another  state, 
nor  hinder  its  effect  directly  or  indirectly. 

4.  The  dates  of  laws  or  treaties  furnish  new  reasons  for  S  3i5.  ith 
establishing  the  exception  in  cases  of  collision.    If  the  coir  ^^"^•* 
Union  happen  between  two  affirmative  laws,  or  tw'o  affirmative 
treaties  concluded  between  the  same  persons  or  the  same  states j 

that  which  is  of  more  recent  date  claims  a  preference  over 
the  older  one :  for  it  is  evident,  that  since  both  laws  or  both 
treaties  have  emanated  from  the  same  power,  the  subsequent 
act  was  capable  of  derogating  from  the  former.  But  still  this 
is  on  the  supposition  of  circumstances  being  in  other  respects 
equal. — If  there  be  a  collision  between  two  treaties  made  with 
two  different  powers^  the  more  ancient  claims  the  preference : 
for  no  engagement  of  a  contrary  tenor  could  be  contracted 
in  the  subsequent  treaty ;  and  if  this  latter  be  found,  in  any 
case,  incompatible  with  that  of  more  ancient  date,  its  execu- 
tion is  considered  as  impossible,  because  the  person  promis- 
ing had  not  the  power  of  acting  contrary  to  nis  antecedent 
engagements. 

5.  Of  two  laws  or  two  conventions,  we  ottght  {all  other  cir- ;  310.  5Ui 
cumstances  being  equal)  to  prefer  the  one  which  is  less  general,  Rule. 
and  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  point  in  question :  be- 
cause special  matter  admits  of  fewer  exceptions  than  that  [  273  ] 
which  is  general ;  it  is  enjoined  with  greater  precision,  and 
appears  to  have  been  more  pointedly  intended.     Let  us  make 

use  of  the  following  example  from  Puffendorf  :* — One  law 
forbids  us  to  appear  in  public  with  arms  on  holidays ;  another 
law  commands  us  to  turn  out  under  arms,  and  repair  to  our 
posts,  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell.  The 
alarm  is  rung  on  a  holiday.  In  such  case  we  must  obey  the 
latter  of  the  two  laws,  which  creates  an  exception  to  the 
former. 

6.  What  will  not  admit  of  delay,  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  j  317.   oth 
may  be  done  at  another  time.     For  this  is  the  mode  to  recon-  Bole, 
cile  every  thing,  and  fulfil  both  obligations ;  whereas,  if  we 

gave  the  preference  to  the^one  which  might  be  fulfilled  at  an- 
other time,  we  would  unnecessarily  reduce  ourselves  to  the 
alternative  of  failing  in  our  observance  of  the  other.  ^ 

7.  When  two  duties  stand  in  competition,  that  one  which  is  }  318.   rth 
the  more  considerable,  the  more  praiseworthy,  and  productive  R«i«« 

of  the  greater  utility,  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  This  rule 
lias  no  need  of  proof.     But  as  it  relates  to  duties  that  are 


♦  Jus  Gent.- lib.  t.  cap.  xii.  §  23. 
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BOOK  iL  eqa&Uy  in  oar  power,  and,  as  it  were,  at  our  option,  we  should 
CHAP,  xrn,  ftar^fniiy  CTard  against  the  erroneous  application  of  it  to  two 
duties  which  do  not  really  stand  in  oompetition,  but  of  which 
the  one  absolutely  precludes  the  other,— ^ur  obligation  to 
*  fulfil  the  former  wholly  depriring  us  of  the  liberty  to  perform 
the  latter.  For  instance,  it  is  a  more  praiseworthy  deed  to 
^  0  defend  one  nation  against  an  unjust  aggressor,  than  to  assist 
another  in  an  offensiye  war.  But,  if  the  latter  be  the  more 
ancient  ally,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  her  our  assist* 
ance  and  give  it  to  the  former ;  for  we  stand  pre-engaged. 
There  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  competition  between  these 
two  duties:  they  do  not  lie  at  our  option:  the  prior  engage- 
ment renders  the  second  duty,  for  the  present,  impracticable. 
Howerer,  if  there  were  question  of  preserving  a  new  ally  from 
certain  ruin,  and  that  the  more  ancient  ally  were  not  reduced 
to  the  same  extremity,  this  would  be  the  case  to  which  the 
foregoing  rule  should  be  applied. 

As  to  what  relates  to  laws  in  particular,  the  preference  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  the  more  important  and  necessary 
ones.     This  is  the  prand  rule  to  be  observed  whenever  they 
are  found  to  clash  with  each  other ;  it  is  the  rule  which  claims 
the  greatest  attention,  and  is  therefore  placed  by  Cicero  at 
the  head  of  all  the  rules  he  lays  down  on  the  subject*    It  is 
counteracting  the  general  aim  of  the  legislature,  and  the  great 
end  of  the  laws,  to  neglect  one  of  great  importance,  under 
[  274  ]  pretence  of  observing  another  which  is  less  necessary,  and  of 
mferior  consequence :  in  fact,  such  conduct  is  criminal ;  for, 
a  lesser  good,  if  it  exclude  a  greater,  assumes  the  nature  of 
an  evil. 
;  319.  sth      8.  If  v>€  cannot  acquit  ourselves  at  the  same  time  of  two 
Eoie.  things  protnised  to  the  same  person,  it  rests  with  him  to  choose 

which  of  the  two  we  are  to  perform;  for  he  may  dispense  with 
the  other  on  this  particular  occasion;  in  which  case  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  collision  of  duties.  But  if  we  cannot  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  his  will,  we  are  to  presume  that  the  more  im- 
portant one  is  his  choice  ;  and  we  should  of  course  give  that 
the  preference.  And,  in  case  of  douit,  we  should  perform  the 
one  to  which  we  are  the  more  strongly  hound; — ^it  being  pre- 
sumable that  he  chose  to  bind  us  more  strongly  to  that  in 
which  he  is  more  deeply  interested. 
;  820.  9th  9.  Since  the  stronger  obligation  claims  a  preference  over 
^^^  the  weaker, — if  a  treaty  that  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath 

happens  to  clash  with  another  treaty  that  has  not  been  sworn 
tOy — all  circumstances  being  in  other  respects  equal,  the  prefer- 
ence  is  to  be  given  to  the  former;  because  the  oath  adds  a 

*  '<  Primum  igitar  logee  opoiiet  con-  dasa,  aat  si  pluresy  aut  quotquot  entnfc, 

(eodere,    considorando    utra    lex     ad  oonservari  non  possint  quia  dlscrepeat 

majores,  boo  est,  ad  uiilioreSy  ad  ho-  Inter  se,  ea  matiine  conseiranda  pute- 

nesUores,  ac  magis  neoesaarias  res  per-  tar,  qnie  ad  mazimas  res  pertinere  vida- 

tineut     E.X  quo  confieitur  ut,  si  leges  atur."    Cicero,  ubi  supra. 
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new  force  to  the  obligation.    Bnt  as  it  makes  no  change  in    book  n. 
the  nature  of  treaties  (§§  221,  &c.),  it  cannot,  for  instance,  chap,  xvn. 
entitle  a  new  ally  to  a  preference  over  a  more  ancient  ally, 
whose  treaty  has  not  been  confirmed  by  an  oath. 

10.  For  the  same  reason,  and,  all  circumstances  being  tn}3)i.  lotk 
other  respectB  equals  what  %»  enjoined  under  a  penalty  claims  "^^^ 
a  preference  over  that  which  is  not  enforced  by  one^ — and  what 
is  enjoined  under  a  greater  penalty  ^  over  that  which  is  enforced 
by  a  lesser ;  for  the  penal  sanction  and  conyention  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  obligation :  they  prove  that  the  object  in 
question  was  more  earnestly  desired,*  and  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  the  penalty  is  more  or  less  severe. 

All  the  roles  contained  in  this  chapter  ought  to  be  com-; 822.  Ge- 
bined  together,  and  the  interpretation  be  made  in  such  manner  »•»!  "- 
as  to  accord  with  them  all^  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  ™J[J^^"of** 
the  case.  When  these  rules  appear  to  clash,  they  reciprocally  oi^^r^ogi^i] 
counterbalance  and  limit  each  other,  according  to  their  strength  the  preced- 
and  importance,  and  according  as  they  more  particularly  be-  '^fi  ^^^^ 
long  to  the  case  in  question. 


CHAP.  xvm. 

OP  THE  MODE  OF  TBBMINATINa  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  NATIONS,  chap,  xvm. 

THE  disputes  that  arise  between  nations  or  their  rulers,  {323.  Oe. 
originate  either  from  contested  rights  or  from  injuries  received.  no»i  direc- 
A  nation  ought  to  preserve  the  rights  which  belong  to  l^^r;****"^*^" 
and  the  care  of  her  own  safety  and  glory  forbids  her  to  sub- 
mit^to  injuries.     But  in  fulfilling  the  duty  which  she  owes  to 
herself,  she  must  not  forget  her  duties  to  others.     These  two  £  275  ] 
views,  combined  together,  will  furnish  the  maxims  of  the  law 
of  nations  respecting  the  mode  of  terminating  disputes  be- 
tween different  states. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chap.  I.  FV.  and  V.  of  this  book, ;  824. 
dispenses  with  our  proving  here,  that  a  nation  ought  to  do  ^^^^  ***" 
justice  to  all  others  with  respect  to  their  pretensions,  and  toj^^^^J^^^ 
remove  all  their  just  subjects  of  complaint.     She  is  therefore  give  satis- 
bound  to  render  to  each  nation  what  is  her  due, — ^to  leave  her  faction  re- 
in   the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  her  rights, — ^to  repair  any  "peciing  tbe 
damage  that  she  herself  may  have  caused,  or  any  injury  she^'J*^®^"'^ 
may  nave  done, — ^to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  such  inju-^*yjer. 
riesf  as  cannot  be  repaired,  and  reasonable  security  against 
any  injury  which  she  has  given  cause  to  apprehend.     These 
are  so  many  maxims  evidently  dictated  by  that  justice  which 

*  This  is  also  the  reason  whioh  Cioero    ea  [lex]  qnn  diligentiBsinie  sancta  est." 
fpves :  "  Nam  maxime  eonaeiTanda  est    Cioero,  nlii  sopra. 
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BOOK  n.    nations  as  well  as  individuals  are,  by  the  law  of  nature,  bound 
^iiri^-^'"- to  observe. 

1 325.  How  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  recede  from  his  right,  to  relin- 
Dations  maj  quish  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  and  to  forget  an  injury. 
th^tilBhto  ^^^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  *  nation  is  not,  in  this  respect,  so  free  as  a 
and  jQAt  private  individual.  The  latter  may  attend  solely  to  the  voice 
compiainti.  of  generosity ;  and,  in  an  affair  which  concerns  none  but  him- 
self alone,  he  may  indulge  in  the  pleasure  which  he  derives 
from  doing  good,  and  gratify  his  love  of  peace  and  quiet. 
The  representative  of  a  nation,  the  sovereim,  must  not  con- 
sult his  own  gratification,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by 
his  private  inclinations.  All  his  actions  must  be  directed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state,  combined  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  mankind,  from  which  it  is  inseparable.  It 
behooves  the  prince,  on  every  occasion,  wisely  to  consider  and 
firmly  to  execute,  whatever  is  most  salutary  to  the  state,  most 
conformable  to  the  duties  of  the  nation  towards  other  states, — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  consult  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
sound  policy,  and  prudence.  The  rights  of  the  nation  are  a 
property  of  which  the  sovereign  is  only  the  trustee ;  and  he 
ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  manner  than  he 
has  reason  to  presume  the  nation  herself  would  dispose  of  them. 
And,  as  to  injuries,  it  is  often  laudable  in  a  citizen  generously 
to  pardon  them :  he  lives  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ; 
the  magistrates  are  capable  of  defending  or  avenging  him 
against  those  ungrateful  or  unprincipled  wretches  whom  his 
indulgence  might  encourage  to  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  A 
nation  has  not  the  same  security :  it  is  seldom  safe  for  her  to 
overlook  or  forgive  an  injury,  unless  she  evidently  possess 
BuflBcient  power  to  crush  the  rash  aggressor  who  has  dared 
to  offend  her.  In  such  a  case,  indeed^it  will  reflect  glory  on 
her  to  pardon  those  who  acknowledge  their  faults,— 

r  276  1  Paroere  inl>jeetu,  et  debellare  raperbos; 

The  daty  ^^d  shc  may  do  it  with  safety.  But  between  powers  that 
of  a  ioTe-  are  nearly  equal,  the  endurance  of  an  injury  without  insist- 
reign  of  an  j^g  on  Complete  Satisfaction  for  it,  is  almost  always  imputed 
*°^*'*fj*?*"*  to  weakness  or  cowardice,  and  seldom  fails  long  to  subject 

state  10  in-    .-i.."!..-!  m  .  , 

siist  on  oom-  tbe  mjurcQ  party  to  further  wrongs  of  a  more  atrocious  nature, 
pensation     Why  do  WO  often  see  the  very  reverse  of  this  conduct  pursued 
for  wrongs   ]yj  thoso  who  faucy  themselves  possessed  of  souls  so  highly 
jecte!  ""^    exalted  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?     Scarcely 
can  they  receive  concessions  sulBciently  humble  from  weaker 
states  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  them ;  but  to 
those  whom  they  would  find  it  dangerous  to  punish,  they  be- 
have with  greater  moderation. 
;  326.  If  neither  of  the  nations  who  are  engaged  in  a  dispute 

*o«tod  r*'  ^^^^^  proper  to  abandon  her  right  or  her  pretensions,  the 
Se  law  of  contending  parties  are,  bv  the  law  of  nature^  which  recom- 
nature,  for   mends  pcacc,  concord,  and  charity,  bound  to  try  the  gentlest 
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DISPUTES  BETWEEN"  NATIONS,  27C 

methods  of  terminating  their  differences.    These  are— first,    book  n. 
an  amicable  accommodation.     Let  each  party  coolly  and  can-  cHAP^jmn. 
didly  examine  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  and  do  justice  to  the^™^*^*^°* 
other;  or  let  him  whose  right  is  too  uncertain,  voluntarily pnten. 
renounce  it.     There  are  even  occasions  when  it  may  he  pro- 1.  Amica- 
per  for  him  who  has  the  clearer  right,  to  renounce  it,  for  the^^*  wcom- 
sake  of  preserving  peace,— occasions,  which  it  is  the  part  of  ™**^*'***°- 
prudence  to  discover.     To  renounce  a  right  in  this  manner, 
is  not  abandoning  or  neglecting  it.     People  are  under  no 
obligation  to  you  for  what  you  abandon  :  but  you  gain  a  friend 
in  the  party  to  whom  you  amicably  yield  up  what  was  the 
subject  of  a  dispute. 

Compromise  is  a  second  method  of  bringing  disputes  to  a  ?  327.   2. 
peaceable  termination.     It  is  an  agreement,  oy  which,  with-  Compro- 
out  precisely  deciding  on  the  justice  of  the  jarring  preten-  ™"®' 
sions,  the  parties  recede  on  both  sides,  and  determine  what 
share  each  shall  have  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  agree  to  give 
it  entirely  to  one  of  the  claimants  on  condition  of  certain  in- 
demnifications granted  to  the  other. 

Mediation,  in  which  a  common  friend  interposes  his  good ;  S28.  z. 
offices,  frequently  proves  efficacious  in  engaging  the  contend-  Mediation, 
ing  parties  to  meet  each  other  halfvray, — ^to  come  to  a  good 
understanding, — ^to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  compromise 
respecting  their  rights,  and,  if  the  question  relates  to  an  in- 
jury, to  offer  and  accept  a  reasonable  satisfaction.  The  office 
of  mediator  requires  as  great  a  degree  of  integrity,  as  of  pru- 
dence and  address.  He  ought  to  observe  a  strict  impar- 
tiality ;  he  should  soften  the  reproaches  of  the  disputants,  calm 
their  resentments,  and  dispose  their  minds  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion. His  duty  is  to  favour  well-founded  claims,  and  to 
effect  the  restoration,  to  each  party,  of  what  belongs  to  him  : 
but  he  ought  not  scrupulously  to  insist  on  rigid  justice.  He 
is  a  conc^ator,  and  not  a  judge :  his  business  is  to  procure 
peace ;  and  he  ought  to  induce  him  who  has  right  on  his  side 
to  relax  something  of  his  pretensions,  if  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  so  great  a  blessing. 

The  mediator  is  not  guarantee  for  the  treaty  which  he  has 
conducted,  unless  he  has  expressly  undertaken  to  guarantee 
it.  That  is  an  engagement  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  [  277  J 
imposed  on  any  one,  without  his  own  consent  clearly  mani- 
fested. At  present,  when  the  affairs  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are  so  connected,  that  each  has  an  eye  on  what  passes 
between  those  who  are  the  most  distant,  mediation  is  a  mode 
of  conciliation  much  used.  Does  any  dispute  arise  ?  The 
friendly  powers,  those  who  are  afraid  of  seeing  the  flames 
of  war  kmdled,  offer  their  mediation,  and  make  overtures  of 
peace  and  accommodation. 

When  sovereigns  cannot  agree  about  their  pretensions  and  ^  329.   4. 
are  nevertheless  desirous  of  preserving  or  restoring  peace,  Arbitration. 
they  sometimes  submit  the  decision  of  their  disputes  to  arbi'- 

48  2«i2  377         ^  , 
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BOOK  IT.    trators  chosen  by  commoB  agreement.    When  once  the  eon* 

oHiP.  xvin.^jj^j^g  parties  have  entered  into  articles  of  arbitration,  they 

are  bonnd  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators :  they 

have  engaged  to  do  this ;  and  the  faith  of  treaties  shovld  be 

religiously  observed. 

Ify  however,  the  arbitrators,  by  pronouncing  a  sentence 
evidently  nnjust  and  unreasonable,  should  forfeit  the  cha- 
racter with  which  they  were  invested,  their  judgment  would 
deserve  no  attention :  the  parties  had  appealed  to  it  only 
with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  doubtful  questions.  Suppose 
a  board  of  arbitrators  should,  by  way  of  reparation  for  some 
offence,  condemn  a  sovereign  state  to  become  subject  to  the 
state  she  has  offended,  will  any  man  of  sense  assert  that  she 
is  bound  to  submit  to  such  decision  T  If  the  injustice  is  of 
small  consequence,  it  should  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  peace  \ 
and  if  it  is  not  absolutely  evident,  we  ought  to  endure  it,  as 
ui  evil  to  which  we  have  voluntarily  exposed  ourselves*  For 
if  it  were  necessary  that  we  should  be  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  sentence  before  we  would  submit  to  it,  it  wouM  be 
of  very  little  use  to  appoint  arbitrators. 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  by  allowing  the 
parties  a  liberty  of  refusing  to  submit  to  a  manifestly  unjust 
and  unreasonable  sentence,  we  should  render  arbitration  use- 
less :  our  decision  is  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  recognisances  or  arbitration  articles.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  affair,  except  in  case  of  the  parties  having 
signed  vague  and  unlimited  articles,  in  which  they  have  not 
precisely  specified  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  or  marked  the 
bounds  of  their  opposite  pretensions.  It  may  then  happen, 
as  in  the  example  just  alleged,  that  the  arbitrators  will  ex- 
ceed their  power,  and  pronounce  on  what  has  not  been  really 
submitted  to  their  decision.  Being  called  in  to  determine 
what  satisfaction  a  state  ought  to  make  for  an  offence,  they 
may  condemn  her  to  become  subject  to  the  state  she  has 
offended.  But  she  certainly  never  gave  them  so  extensive  a 
/power ;  and  their  absurd  sentence  is  not  binding.  In  order 
to  obviate  all  difficulty,  and  cut  off  every  pretext  of  which 
fraud  might  make  a  handle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arbitra- 
tion articles  should  precisely  specify  the  subject  in  dispute, 
the  restrictive  and  opposite  pretensions  of  the  parties,  the 
demands  of  the  one,  and  tlie  objections  of  the  other.  These 
constitute  the  whole  of  what  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators ;  and  it  is  upon  these  points  alone  that  the 
[  278  ]  parties  promise  to  abide  by  their  judgment.  If,  then,  their 
sentence  be  confined  within  these  precise  bounds,  the  dispu- 
tants must  acquiesce  in  it.  They  cannot  say  that  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust,  since  it  is  pronounced  on  a  question  which  they  . 
have  themselves  rendered  doubtful  by  the  disordance  of  their 
claims,  and  which  has  been  referred,  as  such,  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators.     Before  they  can  pretend  to  evade  such 
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a  flmtenoe,  they  should  prove,  hy  incontestahle  facte,  that  it    book  n. 
was  the  offspring  of  oormption  or  flagrant  partiality.  chap.  »vin. 

Arbitration  is  a  very  reasonable  mode,  and  one  that  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  for  the  decision  of 
every  dispute  which  does  not  directly  interest  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  Though  the  claim  of  justice  may  be  mistaken 
by  the  arbitrators,  it  is  still  more  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be 
overpowered  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  Swiss  have  had 
the  precaution,  in  all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and 
even  in  those  they  have  contracted  with  the  neighbouring 
powers,  to  agree  beforehand  on  the  manner  in  which  their 
disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in  case  they 
could  not  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  manner.  (182)  This 
wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the 
Helvetic  republic  in  that  flourishing  state  which  secures  her 
liberty,  and  renders  her  respectable  throughout  Europe. 

In  order  to  put  in  practice  any  of  these  methods,  it  is  ne-  j  ^^  can. 
eessary  to  speak  with  each  other,  and  to  confer  together.    Con-  fennoes  and 
ferences  and  congresses  are  therefore  a  mode  of  conciliation,  oongwaaw. 
which  the  law  of  nature  recoznmends  to  nations,  as  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  their  differences  to  an  amicable  termination. 
Congresses  are  assemblies  of  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to 
find  out  means  of  conciliation,  and  to  discuss  and  adjust  the 
reciprocal  pretensions  of  the  contending  parties.    To  afford 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  issue  of  their  deliberations,  such 
meetings  should  be  formed  and  directed  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  peace  and  concord.    In  the  present  centuir,  Europe  has 
witnessed  two  general  congresses, — ^that  of  Cambray,*  and 
that  of  Soissons,t  both  tedious  farces  acted  on  the  political 
theatre,  in  which  the  principal  performers  were  less  desirous 
of  coming  to  an  accommodation  than  of  appearing  to  desire  it. 

In  order  at  present  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  and  how  ;  331.    ims. 
far  a  nation  is  bound  to  resort  or  accede  to  these  various  Unction  to 
modes  of  accommodation,  and  which  of  them  she  ought  ^oj^^"^*^^*" 
prefer,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  ^^„J  J^^ ' 
between  cases  that  are  evident,  and  those  that  are  doubtful,  doubtful 
Does  the  question  relate  to  a  right  that  is  clear,  certain,  and  eM«<* 
incontestable  ?   A  sovereign,  if  he  possesses  sufficient  strength, 
may  peremptorily  prosecute  and  defend  that  right,  without  ex- 
posing it  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  an  arbitration.  Shall  he  submit 
to  negotiate  and  compound  for  a  thing  that  evidently  belongs 
to  him,  and  which  is  disputed  without  the  least  shadow  of  jus-  [  279  ] 
tice  ?    Much  less  will  he  subject  it  to  arbitration.     But  he 
ought  not  to  neglect  those  methods  of  eonciUation^  which, 

(132)  The  BtipnUtionfl  between  pri-  parties  u  obligatory,  In  point  of  honour, 

Tate  partners  and  othen  in  anticipation  to  endeavour  to  arbitrate  the  existing 

of  mere  possible  disputes  is  analogous,  dispute. — 0. 

and  though  not  legally  binding,  yet,  in  *  In  1724. 

practice,  in  case  of  diiferencesy  the  mere  f  In  1728. 
Itipalatioa  is  usually  oonsidered  by  the 
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BOOK  iL    without  endangerixig  his  own  right,  may  induce  his  opponent^ 

CHAP.  xvnL  ^  ligten  to  reason, — such  as  mediation  and  cofiferenee%4    Na- 

ture  gives  us  no  right  to  have  recourse  to  forcible  means, 

except  where  gentle  and  pacHic  methoda  prove  ineffectual*     It 

is  not  permitted  to  be  so  inflexible  in  uncertain  and  doubtful 

Juestions.  Who  will  dare  to  insist  that  another  shall  imme- 
iately,  and  without  examination,  relinquish  to  him  a  dis- 
putable right  ?  This  would  be  a  means  of  rendering  wars 
perpetual  and  inevitable.  Both  the  contending  parties  may 
be  equally  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  claims :  why, 
therefore,  should  either  yield  to  the  other  7  In  such  a  case, 
they  can  only  demand  an  examination  of  the  question,  pro- 
pose a  conference  or  an  arbitration^  or  offer  to  settle  the  point 
by  articles  of  agreement. 
}  332.  Of  In  the  disputes  that  arise  between  sovereigns,  it  is  more- 
esseniija  ovcr  ueccssary  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  eeeential 
righu,  Mid  rights  and  rigJUe  of  inferior  importance :  for,  according  to 
iBpwtanMr  *^®  difference  in  the  two  cases,  a  different  line  of  conduct  is 
to  be  pursued.  A  nation  is  under  many  obligations  of  duty 
towards  herself,  towards  other  nations,  and  towards  the  great 
society  of  manl^ind.  We  know  that  the  duties  we  owe  to 
ourselves  are,  generally  speaking,  paramount  to  those  we  owe 
to  others ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  such  duties  as 
bear  some  proportion  to  each  other.  We  cannot  refuse,  in 
some  degree,  to  forget  ourselves  with  respect  to  interests  that 
are  not  essential,  and  to  make  some  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
assist  other  persons,  and  especially  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
human  society :  and  let  us  even  remark,  that  we  are  invited 
by  our  own  advantage,  by  our  own  safety,  to  make  these  ge- 
nerous sacrifices ;  for  the  private  good  of  each  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  happiness.  What  idea  should  we 
entertain  of  a  prince  or  a  nation  who  would  refuse  to  git«  up 
the  smallest  advantage  for  the  sake  of  procuring  to  the  world 
the  inestimable  blessmgs  of  peace  ?  Every  power  therefore 
owes  this  respect  to  the  happiness  of  human  society,  to  show 
himself  open  to  every  mode  of  conciliation,  in  questions  re- 
lating to  interests  which  are  neither  essential  nor  of  great 
importance.  K  he  exposes  himself  to  the  loss  of  something 
by  an  accommodation,  by  a  compromise,  or  by  an  arbitration, 
he  ou^ht  to  be  sensible  what  are  the  dangers,  the  evils,  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  to  consider  that  peace  is  well  worth  a 
small  sacrifice. 

But  if  any  one  would  rob  a  nation  of  one  of  her  essential 
rights,  or  a  rig)it  without  which  she  could  not  hope  to  support 
her  national  existence, — ^if  an  ambitious  neighbour  threatens 
[  280  ]  the  liberty  of  a  republic, — ^if  he  attempts  to  subjugate  and 
enslave  her, — she  will  take  counsel  only  from  her  own  cou- 
rage. She  will  not  even  attempt  the  mode  of  conferences  on 
so  odious  a  pretension ;  she  will,  in  such  a  quarrel,  exert  her 
utmost  efforts,  exhaust  every  resource,  and  gloriouisly  lavish 
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ber  blood  to  the  last  drop  if  necessary.     To  listen  to  the    book  n. 
smallest  proposition,  is  putting  every  thing  to  the  risk.     On  SE^^iiEIIL*- 
such  an  occasion  she  may  truly  say — 

Una  sains ^nullam  sperare  solutem : 

and  if  fortune  prove  unfayourable,  a  free  people  will  prefer 
death  to  servitude.  What  would  have  become  of  Rome,  had 
she  listened  to  timid  counsels,  when  Hannibal  was  encamped 
before  her  walls  ?  The  Swiss,  ever  so  ready  to  embrace  pacific 
measures  or  submit  to  legal  decisions  in  disputes  respecting 
less  essential  points,  have  uniformly  spumed  at  all  idea  of 
compromise  with  those  who  harboured  designs  against  their 
liberty.  They  even  refused  on  such  occasions  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration,  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperors,* 

In  doubtful  causes  which  do  not  involve  essential  points, ;  333.  How 
if  one  of  the  parties  will  not  accede  either  to  a  conference,  ^o  •«qtt»'« 
an  accommodation,  a  compromise,  or  an  arbitration,  the  other  *^^^  ^^ 
has  only  the  last  resource  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  00^^  to ' 
rights, — an  appeal  to  the  sword;  and  he  has  justice  on  hisforoeina 
side  in  taking  up  arms  against  so  untractable  an  adversary,  doabtfui 
For,  in  a  doubtful  cause,  we  can  only  demand  all  the  reason-  ^'^^ 
able  methods  of  elucidating  the  question,  and  of  deciding  or   . 
accommodating  the  dispute  (§  831). 

But  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  what  a  nation  owes  to  her ;  334.   and 
own  security,  nor  of  that  prudence  by  which  she  ought  con-  «v«°  w»^*>- 
stantly  to  be  directed.     To  authorize  her  to  have  recourse  to^'  o^e™^^ 
arms,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  every  conciliatory  mea-  measures, 
sure  be  first  expressly  rejected :  it  is  sufficient  that  she  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  not  enter  into 
those  measures  with  sineerity, — ^that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  terminate  in  a  happy  result, — and  that  the  intervening 
delay  would  only  expose  her  to  a  greater  danger  of  bein^  over- 
powered.    This  maxim  is  incontestable ;  but  its  application 
m  practice  is  very  delicate.     A  sovereign  who  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  will  not  be  in- 
duced abruptly  to  attack  him  who  has  not  refused  to  accede 
to  pacific  measures,  unless  he  be  able  to  justify  his  conduct 
in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  by  proving  that  he  has  reason  to 
consider  those  peaceable  appearances  as  an  artifice  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him,  and  taking  him  by  surprise. 
To  make  his  bare  suspicions  serve  as  sufficient  authority  for 
such  a  step,  would  be  sapping  every  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  security  of  nations. 

The  faith  of  one  nation  has  ever  been  suspected  by  an- 

*  When,  in  the  year  1365,  tiiej  sub-  shonld  not  tonch  the  liberty  of  those 

mitted  their  differences  with  the  dukes  countries,  nor  their  alliance  with   the 

of  Au8tril^  in  relation  to  the  countriee  other  cantons.    Tschudi,  p.  429,  ka, — 

of  Zag  and  Qlaris,  to  the  arbitration  Stettler,  p.  77. — History  of  the  Helretio 

of  Charles  TV.,  it  was  not  without  this  Confederacy,  by  De  Watteyille,  book  iv. 

preliminary  condition,  that  the  emperor  at  the  beginning. 
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BOOK  II.  other,  and  sad  experienoe  but  tooplainly  proved  that  this  dia- 
OHAP.  xviii.  ^^^^^^  ^  j^^^  ill-founded.  Independence  and  impuxuty  are  a 
;  335.  Vo.  touchstone  that  discovers  the  alloy  of  the  human  heart :  the 
luntoiy  Uw  private  individual  assumes  the  character  of  candour  and  pro- 
on  Sui  TOb-  "^*y  ^  *^^  ^  default  of  the  reality,  his  dependence  frequently 
j^^  obliges  him  to  exhibit  in  his  conduct  at  least  the  appearance 

[  281  1  ^f  those  virtues.  The  ^eat  man,  who  is  independent,  boasts 
still  more  of  them  in  his  discourse ;  but  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  possessed  of  superior  strength,  he  scarcely  endeavours 
to  save  appearances,  unless  his  heart  be  moulded  of  materials 
which,  unfortunately,  are  very  rare  indeed :  and,  if  powerful 
interest  intervene,  he  will  give  himself  a  latitude  in  the  pur-^ 
suit  of  measures  that  would  cover  a  private  person  with  shame 
and  infamy.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  pretends  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  her  to  attempt  pacific  measures,  she  can  find 
abundance  of  pretexts  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  her  pre- 
cipitation in  having  recourse  to  arms.  And  as,  in  virtue  of 
the  natural  liberty  of  nations,  each  one  is  free  to  judge  in  her 
own  conscience  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  has  a  right  to  make 
her  own  judgment  the  sole  guide  of  her  conduct  with  respect 
to  her  duties  in  every  thing  that  is  not  determined  by  the 
.  perfect  rights  of  another  (Prelim.  §  20),  it  belongs  to  each 
nation  to  judge  whether  her  situation  will  admit  of  pacific 
measures,  before  she  has  recourse  to  arms.  Now,  as  the  vo- 
luntary law  of  nations  ordains,  that,  for  these  reasons,  we 
should  esteem  lawfdl  whatever  a  nation  thinks  proper  to  do 
.  in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty  (Prelim.  §  21),  by  that  same 
voluntary  law,  nations  are  bound  to  consider  as  lawful  the 
conduct  of  that  power  who  suddenly  takes  up  arms  in  a  doubt- 
ful cause,  and  attempts  to  force  ms  enemy  to  come  to  terms, 
without  having  previously  tried  pacific  measures.  Louis  XIV. 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands  before  it  was  known  in 
Spain  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  those 
rich  provinces  in  right  of  the  queen  his  wife.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  in  1741,  published  his  manifesto  in  Silesia,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Those  princes  might  have  wise 
and  just  reasons  for  acting  thus :  and  this  is  sufficient  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.  But  a  thing  which 
that  law  tolerates  through  necessity,  may  be  found  very  un- 
just in  itself:  and  a  prince  who  puts  it  in  practice  may  render 
himself  very  guiltv  in  the  sight  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
very  unjust  towards  him  whom  he  attacks,  though  he  is  not 
accountable  for  it  to  other  nations,  as  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  violating  the  general  rules  which  they  are  bound  to  observe 
towards  each  other.  But  if  he  abuses  this  liberty,  he  gives 
all  nations  cause  to  hate  and  suspect  him ;  he  authorizes  them 
to  confederate  against  him ;  and  thus,  while  he  thinks  he  is  pro- 
moting his  interests,  he  sometimes  irretrievably  ruins  them. 

A  sovereign  ought,  in  all  his  quarrels,  to  entertain  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  rendering  justice  and  preserving  peace.     He 
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is  bound,  before  he  take  np  amis,  and  also  after  having  taken    book  n. 
them  np,  to  offer  equitable  conditions ;  and  then  alone  he  ^^'''  ^^* 
is  justifiable  in  appealing  to  the  sword  against  an  obstinate  {  ''^• 
enemy  who  refuses  to  listen  to  the  roice  of  justice  or  equity.  ^^^^^^^ 

It  IS  the  business  of  the  appellant  to  prove  his  right;  for  be  offered. 
he  ouffht  to  show  a  good  foundation  for  demanding  a  thing  [  282  ] 
which  he  does  not  possess.     He  must  have  a  title :  and  peo-  {  SS7.  Pof- 
pie  are  not  obliged  to  respect  that  title  any  farther  than  he»«^'^« 
shows  its  validity.      The  possessor  may  therefore  remain  ^*^^JJj 
in  possession  till  proof  be  adduced  to  convince  him  that  his^ 
possession  is  unjust.    As  long  as  that  remains  undone,  he 
has  a  right  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  and  even  to  recover  it 
by  force,  if  he  has  been  despoiled  of  it.     Consequently  it  is 
not  allowable  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  thing  to  which  the  claimant  has  but  an  uncertain  or 
doubtful  rijsht.    He  is  only  justifiable  in  compelling  the  pos- 
sessor, by  ^roe  of  arms  H  necessary,  to  come  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  to  accede  to  some  reasonable  mode  of  deci* 
sion  or  accommodation,  or,  finally,  to  settle  the  point  by  arti- 
cles of  agreement  upon  an  equitable  footing  (§  888). 

If  the  subject  of  the  dispute  be  an  injury  received,  the }  sss.  Hew 
offended  party  ought  to  follow  the  rules  we  have  just  esta-wparationof 
blished.    His  own  advantage,  and  that  of  human  society,  "*^"y^" 
require,  that,  previous  to  ta£ng  up  arms,  he  should  try  every       *^"* 
pacific  mode  of  obtaining  either  a  reparation  of  the  injury, 
or  a  just  satisfaction,  unless  there  be  substantial  reasons  to 
dispense  with  his  recurrence  to  such  measures  (§  334).    This  * 
moderation,  this  circumspection,  is  the  more  becoming,  and 
in  general  even  indispensable,  as  the  action  which  we  look  . 
upon  as  ttn  iigury  does  not  always  proceed  from  a  design  to 
offend  us,  and  is  sometimes  rather  a  mistake  than  an  act  of 
malice.    It  even  frequently  happens  that  the  injury  is  done 
by  inferior  persons,  without  their  sovereign  having  any  share 
in  it :  and  on  these  occasions  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  he 
will  not  refuse  us  a  just  satisfaction.     When  some  petty  offi- 
cers, not  long  since,  violated  the  territory  of  Savoy  in  order 
to  carry  off  from  thence  a  noted  smuggling  chief,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  caused  his  complaints  to  be  laia  before  the  court 
of  France ;  and  Louis  X  v .  thought  it  no  derogation  to  his 
greatness  to  send  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Turin  to 
give  satisfaction  for  that  violence.     Thus  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature  was  terminated  in  a  manner  equally  honour* 
able  to  the  two  kings. 

When  a  nation  cannot  obtain  justice,  whether  for  a  wrong  }  SS9.  Re. 
or  an  injury,  she  has  a  right  to  do  herself  justice.  But  be-  t^i»*>on- 
fore  she  declares  war  (of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  follow- 
ing book),  there  are  various  methods  practised  among  nations, 
-which  remain  to  be  treated  of  here.  Among  those  methods 
of  obtaining  satisfaction,  has  been  reckoned  what  is  called 
the  law  of  retaliation,  according  to  which  we  make  another 
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BOOK  n.   suffer  precisely  as  miicli  evil  as  he  has  done.    Many  hare 
CHAP,  xvin.  extolled  that  law,  as  being  founded  in  the  strictest  justice : — 
and  can  we  be  surprised  at  their  having  proposed  it  to  princes, 
[  283  ]  since  they  have  presumed  to  make  it  a  rule  eyen  for  the  deity 
himself?    The  ancients  called  it  the  law  of  Rhadamanthua. 
The  idea  is  wholly  derived  from  the  obscure  and  false  notion ' 
which  represents  evil  as  essentially  and  in  its  own  nature  wor- 
thy of  punishment.    We  have  shown  above  ^Book  I.  §  169), 
what  is  the  true  origin  of  the  right  of  punishing  ;*  whence 
we  have  deduced  the  true  and  just  proportion  of  penalties 
(Book  I.  §  171).    Let  us  say,  then,  that  a  nation  may  punish 
another  which  has  done  her  an  injury,  as  we  have  shown 
above  (see  Chap.  IV.  and  VI.  of  this  book),  if  the  latter  re- 
fuses to  give  her  a  just  satisfaction :  but  she  has  not  a  right 
to  extend  the  penalty  beyond  what  her  own  safety  requires. 
Retaliation^  which  is  unjiLSt  between  private  persons,  would 
be  much  more  so  between  nations,  because  it  would,  in  the  lath 
ter  case,  be  difficult  to  make  the  punishment  faU  on  those  who 
had  done  the  injury.    What  right  have  you  to  cut  off  the 
nose  and  ears  of  the  ambassador  of  a  barbarian  who  had 
treated  your  ambassador  in  that  manner?    As  to  those  repri- 
sals in  time  of  war  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  retalia- 
tion, they  are  justified  on  other  principles;  and  we  shall 
speak  of  them  in  their  proper  place.    The  only  truth  in  this 
idea  of  retaliation  is,  that,  all  circumstances  being  in  other 
respects  equal,  the  punishment  ought  to  bear  some  proportion 
•  to  the  evil  for  which  we  mean  to  inflict  it, — ^the  very  object 
and  foundation  of  punishment  requiring  thus  much. 
}  340.  Va.      It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in 
riouB  modes  order  to  punish  a  nation.     The  offended  party  may,  by  way 
in/^ithoiit  ^^  punishment,  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  she  enjoyed  in 
haTing  re-   ^  dominions, — seize  on  some  of  her  property,  if  he  has  an 
oooTM  to     opportunity, — and  detain  it  till  she  has  given  him  sufficient 
•™^  satisfaction, 

}  341.  Re-  When  a  sovereign  is  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
torUoD.  tig  subjects  are  treated  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  another 
nation,  he  is  at  liberty  to  declare  that  he  will  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  that  nation  in  the  same  manner  as  his  are  treated. 
This  is  what  is  called  retortion.  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
but  what  is  conformable  to  justice  and  sound  policy.  No  one 
can  complain  on  receiving  the  same  treatment  which  he  gives 
to  others.  Thus  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  en- 
forces the  law  of  escheatage  only  against  the  subjects  of  those 
princes  who  make  the  Saxons  liable  to  it.  The  retortion  may 
also  take  place  with  respect  to  certain  regulations,  of  which 
we  have  no  right  to  compUfa,  and  which  we  are  even  obliged 
to  approve,  though  it  is  proper  to  guard  against  their  effect 

•  «Nuii,  nt  Plato  ait,  nemo  prndens  panit  qnift  peccatnm  ert»  aed,  ne  peoee- 
tur."    Seneca,  de  Ira. 
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hj  imitating  them.     Such  are  the  orders  relating  to  the  im-    book  il 
portation  or  exportation  of  certain  commodities  or  merchan-££lIiiL!E^ 
dise.     On  the  other  hand^  circumstances  frequently  forbid  us 
to  have  recourse  to  retortion.     In  this  respect,  each  nation 
may  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  prudence. 

Reprisals  are  used  between  nation  and  nation  in  order  to  do  2  843.  «a. 
themselyes  justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  (188)  pri»*J«- 
If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another, — 
if  she  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  giye 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it, — the  latter  may  seize  sometmng  [  284  ] 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  her  own  advantage 
till  she  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due  to  her,  together  with 
interest  and  damages,  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  she  has  re- 
ceiyed  ample  satisfaction.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  rather  a 
stoppage  or  a  seizure,  than  reprisals :  but  they  are  frequently 
confounded  in  common  language.  The  effects  thus  seized  on 
are  preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are 
confiscated,  and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the 
two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  satisfaction  is  considered  as  refused  from  the  mo- 
ment that  war  is  declared  or  hostilities  commenced ;  and  then 
also  the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated. 

It  is  only  upon  evidently  just  grounds,  or  for  a  well-ascer- 1 343.  Wb«» 
tained  and  undeniable  debt,  that  the  law  of  nations  allows  ^j^^^*^^ 
to  make  reprisals.     For  he  who  advances  a  doubtful  preten-  theiTi wf - 
sion,  cannot  in  the  first  instance  demand  any  thing  more  than  fiii. 
an  equitable  examination  of  his  right.     In  the  next  place, 
before  he  proceed  to  such  extremities,  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  he  has  ineffectually  demanded  justice,  or  at  least 
that  he  has  every  reason  to  think  it  would  be  in  vain  for  lum 
to  demand  it.     Then  alone  does  it  become  lawful  for  him  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  do  himself  justice.    It 
would  be  too  inconsistent  with  the  peace,  the  repose,  and  the 
safety  of  nations,  with  their  mutual  commerce,  and  the  duties 
which  bind  them  to  each  other,  that  each  one  should  be  author- 
ized to  have  immediate  recourse  to  violent  measures,  without 
knowing  whether  there  exist  on  the  other  side  a  disposition  to 
do  her  justice,  or  to  refuse  it. 

But,  in  order  perfectly  to  understand  this  article,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  if,  in  a  disputable  case,  our  adversary  either 
refuses  to  pursue,  or  artfully  evades  the  necessary  steps  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  proof, — ^if  he  does  not  candidly 
and  sincerely  accede  to  some  pacific  mode  of  terminating  the 
dispute,— especially  if  he  is  foremost  in  adopting  violent  mea- 
sures,— ^he  gives  justice  to  our  cause  which  before  was  proble- 
matical:  we  fnay  then  have  recourse  to  reprisals,  or  the 

(138)  Sm  ftnihery  m  to  ropriBali  and  thereon,  1  Obittj'i  Commereial  Law, 
lettera  of  marque,  and  BngUflh  decirionB    418— 423.— 0. 
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BOOK  n.    seizure  of  his  effects,  in  order  to  compel  bim  to  eml^rftce  the 
^^IIH:  methods  of  conciliation  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes. 
This  is  the  last  remaining  effort  inreTioiie  to  a  commencement 
of  open  hostilities. 
;  S44.  tjpon     We  have  observed  aboye  (§  81),  that  the  wealth  of  the  ci1i« 
wbAt  efTecta  zens  Constitutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation, — 
^el'rm)*  *^**'  between  state  and  state,  the  private  property  of  the 
members  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  body,  and  is  an- 
swerable for  the  debts  of  that  body  (§  82):  (184)  whence  it 
follows,' that  in  reprisals  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  sub- 
ject just  as  we  would  on  that  of  the  state  or  sovereign, 
ilvery  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to  reprisals, 
whenever  it  can  be  seized,  provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  in« 
trusted  to  the  public  faith.     As  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
that  confidence  which  the  proprietor  has  placed  in  our  good- 
[  286  ]  faith,  that  we  happen  to  have  such  deposit  in  our  hands,  it 
ought  to  be  respected,  even  in  case  of  open  war.     Such  ia 
the  conduct  observed  in  France,  England,  and  elsewhere, 
with  respect  to  the  money  which  foreigners  have  placed  in 
thepublic  funds. 
{  84k  The      He  who  makes  reprisals  against  a  nation  on  the  property 
ftete  ought  Qf  i^  members  indiscriminately,  cannot  be  taxed  with  seizing 
■atTSo^    *^®  property  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  debt  of  another : 
who  nffar    for,  m  this  caso,  the  sovereign  is  to  compensate  those  of  his 
bj  npciMJa.  subjects  ou  whom  the  reprisals  fall ;  it  is  a  debt  of  the  state 
or  nation,  of  which  each  citizen  ought  only  to  pay  his  quota.'*' 
{  84«.  The      It  is  only  between  state  and  state  that  all  the  property 
!il!r!!f^     of  the  individuals  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nation. 
*««-•*«     Sovereigns  transact  their  affairs  between  themselves;  they 

(184)  The   uioient   law  of   natioiu  pajmoDt  Ib  nupended  dniiog  the  war^ 

porhapt   WM   eo;   Auomey-Otnerai  t.  aad  rerlres   again  on  the  return   of 

We^dm,   Pwke'e    Rep.  367 ;    but  see  peaee.    1  Rob.  Rep.  186 ;  9  Rob.  Rep. 

post,  book  uL  ehap.  ▼.  {  77,  p.  823,  as  200.    JBic  patU  JBonuwtabtr,  IS  Ves.  J. 

t^  the  change  In  practice.     See  ^ir->  71.    Furladc  t.  Bodgen,  8  Bos.  A  Pol. 

ther,   Chittj's    Gommereial   Law,  421,  101.      Antoine  t.  JforetAfH<  6  Tannt. 

428,  425.      (The  right   is   nndonbted.  289.    Brandon  ▼.  Curling^  4  East,  410. 

TU   SfMdous,  I    GalL   Rep.  676— see  Rmerigon,  roi,  1,  p.  667.    Marlon's  L. 

the  anthorities,  American  and  Fortign,  N.  277.     { It  is  the  modem  neof  e,  but 

cited  hj  Story,  J.,  and  his  remarks  on  it  does  not  constitute  a  mle*    Br^wn  v. 

the  opinion  of  Vati«L\    Bat  such  an.  The    United    StaUe,   8    Craneh,  110.) 

dent  law   of  nations,  with  respect  to  See  fhrther,  Wolf  v.  Oxholm,  6  Maule 

oonfisoation  and  reprisals,  has  in  more  k    Selw.  92,  where  an  ordinance   in 

modem  times  been  greatij  relaxed,  and  Denmark  for  oonflseating  private  debt* 

indeed  treaties  asoally  provide  that,  in  and  property  was  held  illegal  and  in> 

case  of  war,  the   property  of  private  valid. — C. 

individnals  of  each  state  shall  be  pro-        *  On  the  subject  of  reprisals.  It  is 

tected,  and  ample  time  for  their  re*  necessary  to   observe,  that  when   we 

moval  be  allowed*    But  independently  adopt  that  expedient^  as  being  a  gentler 

of  such  express  treaties,  and  by  the  ge-  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  of  war» 

neral  modem  law  of  nations,  the  right  the  reprisals  ought  not  to  be  gtnerai, 

to  debts  and  ohoses  in  actions  Is  not  The   grand    peosionaiy  De  Witt  very 

forfeited  by  way  of  reprisal  or  other-  properly  remarked,  "  I  do  not  see  any 

wise  on  the  breaking  oat  of  war,  bat  diferenee  between  gemtml  lefiiAni*  and 


merely  the  remedy  or  right  to  enforoe 
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caity  on  bnsinesg  with  each  other  directly,  and  can  onlj    book  n. 
conflider  a  foreign  nation  as  a  society  of  men  who  have  but  one  ^^^'  *^'"' 


common  interest.     It  belongs  therefore  to  sovereigns  alone  ^'^*'"  "^^p"- 
to  make  and  order  reprisals  on  the  footing  we  have  jnst  de-'*^ 
scribed.    Besides,  thu  violent  measure  approaches  very  near 
to  an  open  rapture,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  one.     It  is, 
therefore,  an  affair  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  private  individuals.     And  accordingly  we  see, 
that  in  every  civilized  state,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself 
injured  by  a  foreign  nation,  has  recourse  to  his  sovereign,  in  Letters  of 
order  to  obtain  permission  to  make  reprisals.     This  is  what  ™«qtt«- 
the  French  call  applying  for  letter9  of  marque.  (185^  ^^^^^ 

We  may  make  reprisals  against  a  nation  not  only  for  the  J  347.   Be. 
actions  of  the  sovereign,  but  also  for  those  of  his  subjects  rP'^.^" 
and  this  may  take  place  when  the  state  or  the  sovereign  par-  ^^^^ 
ticipates  in  the  act  of  his  subject,  and  takes  it  upon  himself,  aotione  of 
which  he  may  do  in  several  ways,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap,  its  snbjeota, 
VLof  this  Book.  widiiif*- 

In  the  same  manner  the  sovereign  demands  justice,  orl^?^^^* 
makes  reprisals,  not  only  for  his  own  concerns,  but  also  for  nii^eoti. 
those  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  whose 
cause  is  that  of  the  nation. 

But  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation  in  favour  of  fo» ;  848.  But 
reigners,  is  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  between  that  nation  i><>^  '^ 
and  those  foreigners ;  which  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  do.  J*J^^^ 
The  cause  of  reprisals  "ought  to  be  just :  they  ought  even  to 
be  grounded  on  a  denial  of  justice, — either  an  actual  denial, 
or  one  which  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  (§  343).  Now, 
what  right  have  we  to  judge  whether  the  complaint  of  a 
stranger  against  an  independent  state  is  just,  if  he  has  really 
been  denied  justice  ?  If  it  be  objected,  that  we  «ay  espouse 
the  quarrel  of  another  state  in  a  war  that  appears  to  us  to  be 
just, — to  assist  her,  and  even  to  unite  with  her, — ^the  case  is 
different.  In  granting  succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  [  28d  ] 
detain  her  property  or  her  people  that  happen  to  be  within 
our  territories  under  the  public  faith ;  and  in  declaring  waar 
against  her,  we  suffer  her  to  withdraw  her  subjects  and  her 
effects,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  In  the  case  of  reprisals 
granted  to  our  own  subjects,  a  nation  cannot  complain  that 
we  violate  the  public  faith  in  seizing  on  her  people  or  her 
property ;  because  we  are  under  no  other  obligation  to  grant 
security  to  that  property  and  those  people,  than  what  arises 
from  a  reasonable  supposition  that  their  nation  will  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  violate,  with  respect  to  us  or  our  subjects, 
the  ndes  of  justice  which  nations  ought  to  observe  towards 
each  other.  If  she  violate  them,  we  have  a  right  to  obtain 
satisfaction ;  and  the  mode  of  reprisals  is  more  easy,  safe, 
and  mild,  than  that  of  war.     We  cannot  urge  the  same  argu- 

(135)  Ab  to  decuions  on  letters  of     Law,    418—422.    Chitty's  L.   N<  73— 
marqae^   see     1    Chitty's    Commercial    86.— G. 
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BOOK  XL   ments  in  juatifioation  of  reprisab  ordered  in  fayonr  of  foreign^ 
CHAP.  ^tvta.^yg^     Pqp  ^^  security  we  owe  to  the  sabjects  of  a  foreign 
power  does  not  depend,  as  a  condition,  on  the  security  which 
that  power  shall  grant  to  all  other  nations,  to  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  us,  and  are  not  under  our  protection.    Eng- 
land having,  in  1662,  granted  reprisals  against  the  United 
Provinces  in  favour  of  the  knights  of  Malta,*  the  states  of 
Holland  asserted,  with  good  reason,  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  reprisals  can  only  be  granted  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  state,  and  not  for  an  aflfair  in'which  the  nation 
h^  no  concem.t 
If  349.  Those     The  individuals,  who  by  their  actions  have  given  cause  for 
who  haTo     just  reprisals,  are  bound  to  indemnify  those  on  whom  they 
f  *^^"  riMil        '  *"^^  *^®  sovereign  ought  to  compel  them  to  do  it.     For 
oa'gb^to  in-  ^^  ^^^  Under  an  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  we  have  oc- 
demnify      casioued  by  our  own  fault.     And,  although  the  sovereign,  by 
thoM  who    refusing  justice  to  the  offended  party,  has  brought  on  the 
0uffnr  by      reprisals  against  his  subjects,  those  who  were  the  first  cause 
*"**         of  them  do  not  become  the  less  guilty :  the  fault  of  the  sove- 
reign does  not  exempt  them  from  repairing  the  consequences 
of  theirs.     However,  if  they  were  ready  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  party  whom  they  had  injured  or  offended,  and  their 
sovereign  has  prevented  their  domg  it,  they  are  not  bound  to 
do  any  thin^  more  in  that  case,  than  they  would  before  have 
been  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  prevent  the  reprisals ;  and  it 
is  the  sovereign's  duty  to  repair  the  additional  damage,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  his  own  fault  (§  845). 
I  350.  What     We  have  said  (§  343)  that  we  ought  not  to  make  reprisals, 
may  bo       ezccpt  when  we  are  unable  to  obtain  justice.    Now,  justice 
^••™*.^*     is  refiised  in  several  ways: — First,  by  a  denial  of  justice, 
jaitioo.       properly  s(^  called,  or  by  a  refusal  to  hear  your  complaints 
or  those  of  your  subjects,  or  to  admit  them  to  establish  their 
right  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.      Secondljr,  by  studied 
[  287  ]  delays,  for  which  no  good  reasons  can  be  given — delays 

*  On  that  Bul^eot^  the  erand  pen-  except  in  case  of  an  open  denial  of  Jna- 
lionary  De  Witt  wrote  as  follows: —  tice.  Finally,  it  is  also  evident,  that, 
**  Kothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  even  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  he 
that  grant  of  reprisals :  for,  to  say  no-  cannot  empower  his  sabjects  to  make 
thing  of  its  proceeding  from  a  board  reprisals,  until  he  has  repeatedly  de- 
of  admiralty,  who  have  no  power  to  manded  justice  for  them,  and  added, 
grant  it  without  infringing  on  the  that,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  he  will 
sovereign  authority  of  their  prince,  it  be  obliged  to  grant  them  letters  of 
is  evident  that  no  sovereign  can  grant  marque  and  reprisal."  From  the  answers 
or  make  reprisals,  except  for  the  de-  of  M.  Boreel,  it  appears  that  this  con- 
fence  or  indemnification  of  his  own  duct  of  the  British  admiralty  was 
subjects,  whom  he  is,  in  the  sight  of  strongly  condemned  by  the  court  of 
God,  bound  to  protect ;  but  he  never  France.  The  king  of  England  testified 
ean  grant  reprisals  in  favour  of  any  his  disapprobation  of  it,  and  gave  orders 
foreigner  who  is  not  under  his  proteo-  for  the  release  of  the  Dutch  vessels 
tion,  and  with  whose  sovereign  he  has  whose  seizure  had  been  permitted  by 
not  any  engagement  to  that  effect,  ex  way  of  reprisal. — ^Edit^  1797. 
pncto  vtl  fctdert.  Besides,  it  is  certain  f  See  Bynckershoek's  Competent 
that  reprisals  ought  not  to  be  granted  Judge  of  Embassadors,  chap.  xxiL 
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eqvivi&lent  to  a  refusal,  or  still  more  rttmoiis.  Thirdly,  by  book  n. 
an  OTidently  imjust  and  partial  decision.  But  it  is  necessai^  chap,  xvin. 
that  this  injustice  should  be  manifest  and  palpable.  In  au 
cases  susceptible  of  doubt,  a  sovereign  ought  not  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects  against  a  foreign  tribunal,  nor 
to  attempt  to  screen  them  from  the  effects  of  a  sentence  passed 
in  due  form:  for  that  would  be  the  means  of  exciting  continual 
troubles.  The  law  of  nations  directs  that  states  should  re- 
eiprocallj  par  that  kind  of  deference  to  each  other's  juris- 
diction, for  the  same  reason  as  the  civil  law  ordains,  within 
the  state,  that  every  definitive  sentence,  passed  in  due  form, 
shall  be  esteemed  just.    Between  nation  and  nation  the  obli- 

Sation  is  neither  so  express  nor  so  extensive :  but  it  cannot  be 
enied,  that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  their  peace  and  con- 
formable to  their  duties  towards  hxmian  society,  to  oblige 
their  subjects,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  and,  unless  where  there 
is  a  manUest  wrong  done  to  them,  to  submit^  to  the  sentences 
of  the  foreign  tribunals  before  which  their  causes  have  been 
tried.     (See  above,  §  84). 

As  we  may  seize  the  things  which  belong  to  a  nation,  in  ;  36i.  Svb- 
order  to  compel  her  to  do  justice,  we  may  equally,  for  the  j«ctB  arreft- 
same  reason,  arrest  some  of  her  citizens,  and  not  release  ®^^^T^ 
them  till  we  have  received  full  satisfaction.     This  is  what  the  ^  ^^ 
Greeks  called  AndrolSpsia.'^    At  Athens  the'  law  permitted 
the  relatives  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  seize  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  to  detain  them  till  the  murderer  was  punished  or  delivered 
up.t    But,  in  the  practice  of  modem  Europe,  this  method  is 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  with  a  view  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  of  the  same  nature — ^that  is  to  say,  to  compel 
a  sovereign  to  release  a  person  whom  he  detains  unjustly. 

The  persons,  however,  who  are  thus  arrested,  being  detained 
only  as  a  security,  or  pledge,  in  order  to  oblige  a  nation  to 
do  justice — ^if  their  sovereign  obstinately  persists  in  refusing 
it,  we  cannot  take  away  their  lives,  or  inflict  any  corporal 
punishment  upon  them,  for  a  refusal  of  which  they  are  not 
guilty.  Their  property,  their  liberty  itself,  may  be  staked 
for  the  debts  of  the  state ;  but  not  their  lives,  of  which  man 
has  not  the  power  of  disposing.  A  sovereign  has  no  ri^ht  to 
put  to  death  the  subjects  of  a  state  which  has  done  him  an 
injury,  except  when  they  are  engaged  in  war ;  and  we  shall 
see,  elsewhere,  what  it  is  that  eives  him  that  right. 

But  the  sovereign  is  authorized  to  employ  forcible  means  j  862.   Car 
against  those  who  resist  him  in  the  exertion  of  his  right,  and"K*^**«^"^ 
to  pursue  such  means  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  their  JJ^^^w- 
unjust  resistance.    It  is  therefore  lawful  to  repel  those  who  prisais. 
undertake  to  oppose  the  making  of  just  reprisals :  and  if,  for 
that  purpose,  it  be  necessary  to  proceed  even  so  far  as  to 


*  AlfifoXni'ut,  9wnur0  of  men.  f  Demosthenes,  Orst  adv.  Aristocrat 
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BOOK  n.    put  them  to  death)  the  whole  blame  of  that  misfortime  is  fa 
CHAP.  xTin.  putable  to  their  tmjost  and  meooeiderate  resistance.    In  snob 
a  case,  Crrotios  would  have  ns  rather  abstain  from  making 
reprisals.*    Between  prirate  persons,  and  for  things  that  are 
not  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  certainly  worthy,  not  only 
of  a  Christian,  but,  in  general,  of  erery  man  of  principle, 
rather  to  abandon  his  right  than  to  kill  the  person  who  nn- 
jnstly  resists  him.    Bat,  between  sovereiens,  the  case  is  other- 
wise.    To  suffer  themselves  to  be  bullied,  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  too  serious  a  nature.     The  true  and  just 
welfare  of  the  state  is  the  grand  rule :  moderation  is  ever  lau- 
dable in  itself;  but  the  conductors  of  nations  ought  to  practise 
that  virtue  so  far  only  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  happinese 
and  safely  of  their  people. 
;  868.  Jiut     After  having  demonstrated  the  lawfulness  of  making  re- 
repriMiB      prisals  when  we  can  no  otherwise  obtain  justice,  we  may 
J^®*  *'"    thence  readily  conclude  that  a  sovereign  is  not  justifiable  in 
WW  £ot  '   making  forcible  opposition  to,  or  waging  war  against,  the 
WAT.  P^^^y?  ^ho,  by  ordering  or  making  reprisals  in  such  a  case, 

only  exerts  his  just  right. 

;  854.  How     And  as  the  law  of  humanity  directs  nations  as  well  as  in- 

we  ought  to  dividuals  ever  to  prefer  the  gentlest  measures,  when  they  are 

oonflne  our-  gtifficient  to  obtain  justice — ^whenever  a  sovereign  can,  by 

prisSa*©^"  *^®  mode  of  reprisals,  procure  a  just  indemnification  or  a 

at  length     Suitable  satisfaction,  he  ought  to  confine  himself  to  this  method, 

prooeed  to    which  is  less  violent  and  less  fatal  than  war.     On  this  subject, 

hoituitiofl.    X  cannot  avoid  noticinff  an  error  which  is  too  general  to  be 

wholly  disregarded.     If  it  happens   that  a  prince,  having 

reason  to  complain  of  some  injustice  or  some  acts  of  hostility, 

and  not  finding  his  adversary  disposed  to  ^ve  him  satisfaction, 

determines  to  make  reprisals  with  the  view  of  endeavouring 

to  compel  him  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  before  he  proceeds 

to  an  open  rupture, — ^if,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  he  seizes 

on  his  effects,  his  shipping,  and  detains  them  as  pledges, — ^you 

hear  certain  men  cry  out  that  this  is  robbery.     If  that  prince 

had  at  once  declared  war,  they  would  not  have  said  a  word ; 

they  would  perhaps  have  praised  his  conduct.     Strange  for- 

getfulness  of  reason,  and  of  every  sound  principle !     Would 

we  not,  at  this  rate,  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  nations  were 

bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  chivalry, — to  challenge  each 

other  to  the  lists, — and  decide  their  quarrels  like  a  pair  of 

doughty  champions  engaged  in  regular  duel  ?    It  is  the  duty 

of  sovereigns  attentively  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  people, 

and  to  obtain  justice  by  every  lawful  means — still,  however, 

r  289  1  pi'oferrin^  the  gentlest  methods :  and  we  again  repeat  the  ae- 

sertion — ^it  is  evident  that  the  mode  of  reprisals,  of  which  we 

are  speaking,  is  infinitely  more  gentle  and  less  fatal  than  that 

of  war.     But  since,  between  powers  whose  strength  is  nearly 


*  Grotiiu  Do  Jure  Belli  et  Paou,  lib.  liL  cap.  U.  }  6. 
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equal,  reprisals  often  lead  to  war,  they  ought  not  to  be  attempt-    book  n. 
edy  except  in  the  last  extremity.     In  such  circumstances,  the  ^?£LJE]^ 
prince  who  has  recourse  to  that  expedient,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  an  open  rupture,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  praise  for 
his  moderation  and  prudence. 

Those  who  run  to  arms  without  necessity,  are  the  scourges 
of  the  human  race,  barbarians,  enemies  to  society,  and  re- 
bellious violators  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  rather,  the  laws  of 
the  common  father  of  mankind. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  reprisals  would  be  justly 
condenmable,  even  when  a  declaration  of  war  would  not  be 
so :  and  these  are  precisely  those  cases  in  which  nations  may 
with  justice  take  up  arms.  When  the  question  which  con- 
stitutes the  ground  of  a  dispute,  relates,  not  to  an  act  of 
violence,  or  an  injury  received,  but  to  a  contested  right, — 
after  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  by  conciUatory 
and  pacific  measures, — ^it  is  a  declaration  of  war  that  ought 
to  follow,  and  not  pretended  reprisals,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
would  only  be  real  acts  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  would  be  contrary  to  public  faith  as  well  as  to  the 
mutual  duties  of  nations.  This  will  more  evidently  appear, 
when  we  shall  have  explained  the  reasons  which  establish  the 
obligation  of  declaring  war  previous  to  a  commencement  of 
hostilities.'*' 

But  if,  from  particular  conjunctures,  and  from  the  obstinacy 
of  an  unjust  adversary,  neither  reprisals,  nor  any  of  the 
methods  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  should  prove  suffi- 
cient for  our  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  rights, 
there  remains  only  the  wretched  and  melancholy  alternative 
of  war,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 
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BOOK  ffl. 
OP  WAR. 


CHAP.  I. 

c^a".*^*    ^^  ^^^i — ^S  DIFFERENT  KINDS, — ^AND  THE  BIOHT  OF  MAKING 


WAR. 

{ 1.   Deii-    W  AR  is  tJiat  itate  in  which  we  prosecute  (mr  right  hy  farce. 
DiUon  of      We  also  understand,  by  this  term,  the  act  itself,  or  tne  man- 
war.  ri3«)    jjgj.  ^f  prosecuting  our  right  by  force :  but  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  general  usage,  and  more  proper  in  a  treatise  on 
the  law  of  war,  to  understand  this  term  in  the  sense  we  have 
annexed  to  it. 
;  2.   Public     Public  war  is  that  which  takes  place  between  nations  or 
war.  (136)    sovereigns,  and  which  is  carried  on  m  the  name  of  the  public 
power,  and  by  its  order.     This  is  the  war  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider:— -private  wary  or  that  which  is  carried  on  between  pri- 
vate individuals,  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature  properly  so 
called. 
{  8.   Right      In  treating  of  the  right  to  security  (Book  11.  Chap.  IV.), 
of  makiBff   ^e  have  shown  that  nature  gives  men  a  right  to  employ  force, 
war.  (ISA)    yf}^^^  j^  jg  ncccssary  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights.   This  principle  is  generally  acknowledged : 
reason  demonstrates  it ;  and  nature  herself  has  engrav^  it 
on  the  heart  of  man.    Some  fanatics  indeed,  taking  in  a  literal 
sense  the  moderation  recommended  in  the  gospel,  have  adopted 
the  strange  fancy  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  massacred  or 
[  292  ]  plundered,  rather  than  oppose  force  to  violence.     But  we 
need  not  fear  that  this  error  will  make  any  great  progress. 
The  generality  of  mankind  will,  of  themselves,  guard  against 
»  its  contagion — Chappy,  if  they  as  well  knew  how  to  keep  within 

the  just  bounds  which  nature  has  set  to  a  right  that  is  granted 
only  through  necessity !  To  mark  those  just  bounds, — and, 
by  the  rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  to  moderate  the 
exercise  of  that  harsh,  though  too  often  necessary  right, — ^is 
the  intention  of  this  third  book. 

(136)  See  definition  of  war  and  of    4  Bob.  Rep.  262;   Bro.  Ab.  tit  Dani> 
the  king's  lole  right  to  deolaro  it»  aa    lan,  pL  20,  and  Chitty't  L.  N.  28,  29, 
regards  England,  per   Sir  Wm.  Soott,    SO.— C. 
The  Boop,  I  Bob.  B.  196;   Nayade, 
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As  nature  has  giyen  men  no  risht  to  employ  force,  unless  book  m. 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  self  defence'  and  the  preeerva^    ^^^^' '' 
tion  of  their  rights  (Book  IL  §  49,  &;c.),  the  inference  is  mani- {  ^   ^^  ^' 
fest,  that,  since  the  establishment  of  political  societies,  a  right,  ^X^'sol^e. 
so  dangerons  in  its  exercise,  no  longer  remains  with  private  „ign  power, 
persons  except  in  those  rencounters  where  society  cannot  pro-(i37) 
tect  or  defend  them,    la  the  bosom  of  society,  the  public 
authority  decides  all  the  disputes  of  the  citizens,  re{Hres8es 
violence,  and  checks  every  attempt  to  do  ourselves  justice 
with  our  own  hands.   If  a  private  person  intends  to  prosecute 
his  right  against  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  he  may  apply 
to  the  sovereign  of  his  adversary,  or  to  the  magistrates  in- 
vested with  the  public  authority :  and  if  he  is  denied  justice 
by  them,  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  is 
obliged  to  protect  him.    It  would  be  too  dangerous  to  allow 
every  citizen  the  liberty  of  doing  himself  justice  against  for- 
eigners ;  as,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  be  a  single  member 
of  the  state  who  might  not  involve  it  in  war.   And  how  could 
peace  be  preserved  between  nations,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  every  private  individual  to  disturb  it?    A  right  of  so 
momentous  a  nature, — the  right  of  judeing  whether  the  na- 
tion has  real  grounds  of  complaint,  wheUier  she  is  anthorized 
to  employ  force,  and  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms,  whether 
prudence  will  admit  of  such  a  step,  and  whether  the  welfare 
of  Ae  state  requires  it, — ^that  rignt,  I  say,  can  belong  only 
to  the  body  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  sovereign,  her  repre- 
sentative.    It  is  doubtless  one  of  those  rights,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  salutary  government,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  rights  of  majesty  (Book  I.  §  45). 

Thus  the  sovereign  power  alone  is  possessed  of  autbori^ 
to  make  war.  But,  as  the  different  rights  which  constitute 
this  power,  originally  resident  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  nuty 
be  separated  or  limited  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
(Book  I.  §  81  and  45),  it  is  from  the  particular  constitution 
of  each  state,  that  we  are  to  learn  where  the  power  resides, 
that  is  authorized  to  make  war  in  the  name  of  the  society  at 
large.  The  kings  of  England,  whose  power  is  in  other  re-  [  298  ] 
spects  so  limited,  have  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace.* 
Those  of  Sweden  have  lost  it.  The  brilliant  but  ruinous  ex- 
ploits of  Charles  XII.  sufficiently  warranted  the  states  of* 
that  kingdom  to  reserve  to  themselves  a  right  of  stt<A  im- 
portance to  their  safety. 

(137)  The  right  of  declaring  war  Ib,  in  itiellL    Bat  u  a  king  of  Bngknd 

bj  his  prerogative,  vested  in  the  king  oannot^  withont    the    eononrrenoe   of 

of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  parliament,  either  ralie  mone^  or  epm* 

and  Ireland.    Bro.  Ab.  tit  Denizen,  pL  pel  his  sabjeete  to  take  np  ^rms,  bis 

20.    The  ship  Hoop,  per  Sir  W.  Soott,  1  right  of  making  war  is,  in  fkot^  hot  a 

Bob.  R.  186,  post,  432.— G.     {And,  by  slender  prerogative,  unless  the  parlia- 

the  Constitation  of  the  United  States,  ment  second   him  with  supplies, — Bd« 

fn  Congress.    Art  1,  {  8.}  1707. 

*  I  hero  speak  of  the  right  oonsidered 
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BOOK  xiL  War  18  either  defennve  or  offensive.  He  who  takes  np 
^^^'  '•  arms  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  carries  on  a  defensive 
I  5.  Defen.  war.  He  who  is  foremost  in  taking  up  arms,  and -attacks  a 
•ive  EDd  of.  nation  that  lived  in  peace  with  him,  wages  offensive  war. 
feaiire  war.  ^h^  object  of  a  defensive  war  is  very  simple ;  it  is  no  other 
than  self  defence :  in  that  of  offensive  war  there  is  as  great 
a  variety  as  in  the  multifarious  concerns  of  nations ;  but,  in 
general,  it  relates  either  to  the  prosecution  of  some  rights,  or 
to  safety.  We. attack  a  nation  with  a  view  either  to  obtain 
something  to  which  we  lay  claim,  to  punish  her  for  an  injury 
she  has  done  us,  or  to  prevent  one  which  she  is  preparing  to 
do,  and  thus  avert  a  danger  with  which  she  seems  to  threaten 
us.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  lustice  of  war : — ^that  shall 
make  the  subject  of  a  particular  cnapter : — ^all  I  here  propose 
is  to  indicate,  in  general,  the  various  objects  for  which  a  na- 
tion takes  up  arms— objects  which  may  furnish  lawful  reasons, 
or  unjust  pretences,  but  which  are  at  least  susceptible  of  a 
colour  of  right.  I  do  not,  therefore,  among  the  objects  of 
offensive  war,  set  down  conquest,  or  the  desire  of  invading 
the  property  of  others :  views  of  that  nature,  destitute  even 
of  any  reasonable  pretext  to  countenance  them,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  object  of  regular  warfare,  but  of  robbery,  which 
we  shall  consider  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAP.  n.  CHAP.    II. 


OF  THE  IKSTBUMENTS  OF  WAB, — ^THE  RAISING  OF  TROOPS,  &C., 
— THEIR  COMMANDERS,  OR  THE  SUBORDINATE  POWERS  m 
WAR.  (188) 

{  e.  Initrn.  THE  Sovereign  is  the  real  author  of  war,  which  is  carried 
Krf  on  in  his  name,  and  by  his  order.  The  troops,  officers, 
soldiers,  and,  in  general,  all  those  by  whose  agency  the  sove- 
reign makes  war,  are  only  instruments  in  his  hands.  They 
execute  his  will  and  not  their  own.  The  arms,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  things  used  in  war,  are  instruments  of  an  in- 
ferior order.  For  the  decision  of  questions  that  will  occur 
in  the  sequel,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  precisely  what 
are  the  things  which  belong  to  war.  Without  entering  here 
into  a  minute  detail,  we  shall  only  observe  that  whatever  is 
peculiarly  used  in  waging  war,  is  to  be  classed  among  the 

(138)  Wlukt  are  instnimenta  of  war,  le  croit  mlgairement,  Fart  de  detruin 

or  contraband,  and  of  the  prohibitiona  maifl  I'art  de  paraly$er  des  forces  da 

reipeeting  them,  as  regards  nentral  com-  Tennemi.      Conn   le    Droit    Pnblio. — 

meroe,  lee  Chitty*!  L.  N.  119  to  128 ;  1  Paris,  1830 ;  torn.  2,  pagea  85,  86,  A  Id. 


Chittj's  Commercial  Law,  445  to  440.    406.- 
L'art  de  la  gaerre  n'eat  paa  ainai  qn'on 
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mstmments  of  war ;  and  things  which  are  equally  nsed  at  all   book  m, 
times,  such  as  provisions,  belong  to  peace,  unless  it  be  in  ^^r.   cn±r,  n. 
tain  particular  junctures,  when  those  things  appear  to  be 
specially^  destined  for  the  support  of  war.     Arms  of  all  kinds, 
artillery,  gun-powder,  salt-petre  and  sulphur  of  which  it  is 
composed,  ladders,  gabions,  tools  and  all  other  implements  [  294  ] 
for  sieges,  materials  for  building  ships  of  war,  tents,  soldiers' 
clothes,  &;c. :  these  always  belong  to  war. 

As  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers,  it  is  evident }  7.  Right 
that  whoever  has  the  right  of  making  war,  has  also  naturally  o^  leTying 
that  of  raising  troops*  The  latter,  therefore,  belongs  likewise  ^^ 
to  the  sovereign  (§  4),  and  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  ma- 
jesty  (Book  I.  §  46).  The  power  of  levying  troops,  or  rais- 
ing an  army,  is  of  too  great  consequence  in  a  state,  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  other  than  the  sovereign.  The  efnbordinate 
authorities  are  not  invested  with  it ;  they  exercise  it  only  by 
order  or  commission  from  the  sovereign.  But  it  is  not  alwavs 
necessary  that  they  should  have  an  express  order  for  the 
purpose.  On  those  urgent  exigencies  which  do  not  allow 
time  to  wait  for  the  supreme  order,  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  the  commandant  of  a  town,  may  raise  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  or  province  committed  to  their  care: 
and  this  they  do  by  virtue  of  the  power  tacitly  given  them 
by  their  commission  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

I  say  that  this  important  power  is  the  appendage  of  sove- 
reignty ;  it  makes  a  part  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  we 
have  idready  seen  that  those  rights  which  together  constitute 
the  sovereign  power,  may  be  £vided  (Book  I.  §§  81,  45),  if 
Buoh  be  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  may  then  happen  that  a 
nation  does  not  intrust  her  chief  with  a  right  so  dangerous  to 
her  liberty  as  that  of  raising  and  supporting  troops,  or  at 
least  that  she  limits  the  exercise  of  it,  by  making  it  depend 
on  the  consent  of  her  representatives.  The  king  of  England, 
who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  has  also,  indeed,  that  of 
granting  commissions  for  raising  troops  ;  Imt  he  cannot  cam* 
pel  any  perscm  to  enlist^  nor,  without  the  concurrence  of  par- 
liament, keep  an  army  on  foot.  (140) 

JEvery  citixen  is  bound  to  Berve  and  defend  the  state  as  far  as  ;  g.  obiiga- 
he  is  capable,  (140)    Society  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained;  tion  of  th* 
and  this  concurrence  for  the  common  defence  is  one  of  the  «**f •»■ «' 
principal  objects  of  every  political  association.     Every  man  /i^q!**** 

(139)  Bat  semble,  that  anciently  the  346 ;   2  Gamp.  320,  and  see  Barring, 

king  might  press  men  to  aerre  on  land  ton'a  Obsenrations  on  Ancient  Statutes, 

auB  aoldiers.    Barrington's  ObBervationa  334,  6  edit. ;  1  Bla.  Com.  420,  n.  18.    It 

on  Ancient  Statatea,  834^    The  right  ahould  eeem  that  every  passenger  on 

o^  pressing  men  to  serve  in  the  Navy  board    a  merchant  ship  is   boand  to 

constitates  an  exception.    Its  legality  assist  in  her  defence ;  and  if  he  reftise, 

cannot  now  be  effeotoally  disputed,  per  he  may  be  confined  until  all  danger  from 

X^ord  Mansfield,  King  v.  Jubh;  Cowp.  the    attack    has    subsided.     Boyoe  v. 

&17 ;    per  Lord    Eenyon,  5  Term    R.  Bailiff,  1  Campb.  60.>-C. 

276 ;  9  Basl^  466 ;  6  Bast,  477 ;  14  Sast,  (140)  See  note  (189)  anfe. 
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BOOK  n.   tepable  of  oarrymg  arms  should  take  them  op  at  the  fini 
.^^'  "*   order  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  making  war. 
1 9.  Eniiite     la  former  times,  and  especially  in  small  states,  immediately 
ing  or  nil-  ^  n  declaration  of  war,  every  man  became  a  soldier ;  die 
Ingof  troops,  ^^j^  eommmuty  took  np  arms,  and  engaged  in  the  wur.  Soon 
after,  a  choice  was  made,  and  amues  were  formed  of  picked 
men,--^the  remainder  of  the  people  pursuing  their  usual  oceu-* 
pations.     At  present,  the  use  of  regpilar  troops  is  almost 
everywhere  adopted,  especially  in  powerful  states.      The 
puMio  authority  raises  soldiers,  distributes  them  into  different 
bodies  under  the  command  of  generals  and  other  officers,  and 
keeps  them  on  foot  as  long  as  it  thinks  necessary.    As  every 
eitiaen  or  subject  is  bound  to  serve  the  state,  the  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  enlist  whom  he  pleases.     But  he  ought  to 
ehooee  such  only  as  are  fit  for  the  occupation  of  war ;  and  iS 
is  highly  proper  that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  eonfinA 
his  choice  to  volunteers,  who  enlist  without  compulsicMDu 
{  10.  Who-     No  person  is  naturally  exempt  flrom  taking  up  arms  in  de* 
thor  thoro    ftnoc  of  the  State,— the  obligation  of  every  member  of  society 
•mpSoM*"  ^^g  the  same.     Those  alone  are  excepted,  who  are  in- 
born owry.  capable  of  handling  arms,  or  supportbg  the  fatigues  of  war. 
log  tmu.     This  is  the  reason  why  old  men,  children,  and  women  are  exr 
[  295  ]  empted.    Although  there  be  some  women  who  are  equal  to 
men  in  strength  and  courase,  such  instances  are  not  usual; 
and  rules  must  necessarily  be  general,  and  derived  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.    Besides,  women  are  neeessary  for 
other  services  in  society ;  and,  in  short,  the  mixture  of  both 
sexes  in  armies  would  be  attended  with  too  many  inconveniences. 
A  good  goTemment  should,  as  far  as  possible,  so  employ 
all  the  citisens,  and  distribute  posts  and  employments  in  such 
manner,  that  the  state  may  be  most  effectually  served  in  ^1 
its  afiaars.     Therefore,  when  not  urged  by  necessity,  it  should 
exempt  from  military  service  all  those  who  are  employed  iu 
Stations  useful  or  necessary  to  society.     Upon  this  ground, 
magistrates  are  usually  exempted, — ^their  whole  time  not 
being  too  much  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

The  clergy  cannot  naturally,  and,  as  matter  of  right,  arro- 
gate to  themselves  any  peculiar  exemption.  To  defend  one's 
country  is  an  action  not  unworthy  of  the  most  sacred  hands. 
That  article  of  the  canon  law  which  forbids  ecclesiastics  to 
shed  blood,  is  a  convenient  device  to  exempt  from  personal 
danger  those  men  who  are  often  so  zealous  to  fan  the  flame 
of  discord  and  excite  bloody  wars.  Indeed,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons which  we  have  above  alleged  in  favour  of  magistrates, 
an  exemption  from  bearing  arms  should  be  allowed  to  such 
of  the  clergy  as  are  really  useful, — to  those  who  are  employed 
in  teaching  religion,  governing  the  church,  and  celebrating 
the  public  worship.  "*" 

*  Vormerlj  biahops  wout  to  war  in  virtue  of  their  fiefi,  aad  led  with  th<;iii 
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B«t  thoBe  immense  multitudes  of  useless  moniks  and  friars,  book  m. 
— those  drones,  who,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  themselves  "'^^-  "• 
to  Qod,  dedicate  themselves  in  fact  to  sloth  and  effeminacy, — 
bj  what  right  do  the^  pretend  to  a  prerogative  that  is  ruinous 
to  the  state  ?  And  if  the  prince  exempts  them  from  military 
service,  is  be  not  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  other  members,  on 
whom  he  thus  throws  the  whole  burthen  ?  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  advise  a  sovereign  to  fill  his  armies  with  monks,  but 
gradually  to  diminish  a  useless  class  of  men,  by  depriving 
diem  of  injurious  and  ill-founded  privileges.  History  men- 
tions a  martial  bishop'*'  whoee  weapon  was  a  club,  with  which  [  296  ] 
he  knocked  down  the  enemv,  to  avoid  incurring  the  censure 
of  the  canon  law  by  sheading  tlieir  blood.  It  would  be 
much  more  reasonable,  when  monks  are  exempted  from  carry- 
ing arms,  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  work  as  pioneers, 
and  thus  made  to  alleviate  the  toil  of  the  soldiers.  They  have, 
on  many  occasions,  zealously  undertaken  the  task  in  cases 
of  necessity.  I  could  mention  more  than  one  famous  siege 
where  monks  have  usefully  served  in  def^ice  of  their  country. 
When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  women, 
the  very  children,  all,  according  to  dieir  respective  strength 
or  capacity,  contributed  to  that  glorious  defence,  which  baffled 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

There  is  another  class  of  idle  drones,  whose  exemption  is 
a  still  more  glaring  abuse,— ^I  mean  those  swarms  of  useless 
footmen  who  crowd  the  dwellings  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy, 
— and  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  are  them- 
selves corrupted  in  displaying  the  luxury  of  their  masters. 

Among  the  Remans,  whik  every  citizen  took  his  turn  tolih  BoU 
serve  in  the  army,  their  service  was  gratuitous.    But  when  a  ^^  p*^ 
choice  is  made,  and  standing  armies  are  kept  on  foot,  the  state  ^^^^**'~ 
is  bound  to  pay  them,  as  no  individual  is  under  an  obligation 
to  p^orm  m<»re  than  his  quota  of  the  public  service :  and  if 
the  ordinary  revenues  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the 
deficiency  must  be  provided  for  by  taxation.    It  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  do  not  serve  should  pay  their  defenders. 

ih«m  tiitir  tmmIi.    The  Dftnuh  biBhopi  the  attack  of  the  pass  of  Siuft.    Tbu  is 

were  not  inattentiye  to  a  function  which  an  abase  which  the  ohnroh  very  justly 

pleased  them  better  than  the  peaoefbl  opposes.    A  bishop  makes  a  better  ap- 

eares  of  episcopacy.    The  flunons  Ab-  pearanee  in  his  proper  station^  in  his 

lalom,  bishop  of  Roechild,  and  after-  diooese^  than  is   the   army;    and,  at 

wards  archbishop  of  Lunden,  was  the  present,  soYcreigns  are  in  no  want  of 

principal  general  of  king  Waldemar  L  generals  and  officers,  who  will  perform 

And  since  the  use  of  regular  troops  has  more  nseftil  services  than  can  be  ex- 

snperseded  that   feudal  service,  there  peoted  tnm  chnrohmen.    In  shorty  let 

have  not  been  wanting  some  martial  miy  person  keep  to  his  Tooation.    All 

prelates  who  eageriy  courted  the  com-  I  dispute  with  the  clergy,  is  their  ex- 

mand  of  armies.    The  cardinal  De  la  emption  as  matter  of  right  and  in  cases 

Valette,    and   Sonrdis,  archbishop    of  of  necessity. — Ed.  1707. 

Bonrdeaux,  appeared  In  arms  under  the  *  A  bishop  of  Beaavais,  under  Philip 

ministry  of  cardinal  Richelien,  who  also  Augustus.    He  fought  at  the  battle  of 

acted  himself  in  a  military  capacity  at  Bouvines. 
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BOOK  m.  When  tbe  soldier  is  not  in  the  field,  he  must  necessarily  T>e 
^'^^'  °*  provided  with  quarters.  The  burthen,  in  such  case,  naturally 
falls  on  housekeepers :  but  as  that  is  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, and  proves  yery  distressing  to  the  citizens,  it 
becomes  a  good  prince,  or  a  wise  and  equitable  government, 
to  ease  them  of  it  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  particular,  the 
king  of  France  has  made  magnificent  and  ample  provision  in 
many  towns,  by  the  erection  of  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  garrison. 
{13.  Hot-  The  asylums  prepared  for  indigent  soldiers  and  officers 
piuiifor  ^ho  are  grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  whom  toil  or  the 
inTAUdt.  enemy's  sword  has  rendered  incapable  of  providing  for  their 
own  subsistence,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  military  pay. 
In  France  and  England,  magnificent  establishments  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  mvalids,  which,  while  they  discharge  a  debt 
of  a  sacred  nature,  do  honour  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation. 
The  care  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  war  is  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  every  state,  in  proportion  to  its  ability. 
It  is  repugnant,  not  only  to  humanity,  but  to  the  strictest 
justice,  that  generous  citizens,  heroes  who  have  shed  their 
blood  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  should  be  left  to  perish 
with  want,  or  unworthily  forced  to  beg  their  bread.  The 
honourable  maintenance  of  such  persons  might  very  properly 
be  imposed  upon  rich  convents  and  large  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  those  citizens  who  avoid 
[  297  ]  all  the  dangers  of  war,  should  bestow  part  of  their  riches  for 

the  relief  of  their  valiant  defenders. 
( 13.  Mer-  Mercenary  soldiers  are  foreigners  voluntarily  engaging  to 
•taaiy  Ml-  serve  the  state  for  money,  or  a  stipulated  pay.  As  they  owe 
**•*  '  no  service  to  a  sovereign  whose  subjects  tney  are  not,  the 
advantages  he  offers  them  are  their  sole  motive.  By  en- 
listing, tney  incur  the  obligation  to  serve  him ;  and  the  prince, 
on  his  part,  promises  them  certain  conditions,  which  are  settled 
in  the  articles  of  enlistment.  Those  articles,  being  the  rule 
and  measure  of  the  respective  obligations  and  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  are  to  be  religiously  observed. 
The  complaints  of  some  French  historians  against  the 
Swiss  troops,  who  on  several  occasions  formerly  refused 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  even  withdrew  from  the 
service,  because  they  were  not  paid, — ^those  complaints,  I 
say,  are  equally  ridiculous  and  unjust.  Why  should  the 
articles  of  enlistment  be  more  strongly  binding  on  one  of  the 
parties  than  on  the  other?  Whenever  the  prince  fails  to 
perform  what  he  has  promised,  the  foreign  soldiers  are  dis- 
charged from  any  further  duty  to  him.  I  own  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  forsake  a  prince  who,  without  any  fault  on  his 
own  part,  is  by  accident  alone  rendered  for  a  while  unable 
to  make  good  his  payments.  There  may  even  be  occasions 
when  such  an  inflexibility  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  would  be, 
if  not  contrary  to  strict  justice,  at  least  very  repugnant  to 
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eqmtj.  But  this  was  never  the  case  with  the  Switzers :  they  book  m. 
never  were  known  to  quit  the  service  on  the  first  failure  of  ^^^^'  "^ 
payment ;  and  when  they  perceived  the  good  intentions  of  a 
sovereign  labouring  under  a  real  inability  to  satisfy  them, 
their  patience  and  zeal  always  supported  them  under  such 
difficulties.  Henry  the  Fourth  owed  them  immense  sums: 
yet  they  did  not,  in  his  greatest  necessities,  abandon  him ; 
and  that  hero  found  the  nation  equally  generous  as  brave. 
I  here  speak  of  the  Switzers,  because,  in  fact,  those  above 
alluded  to  were  often  mere  mercenaries.  But  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  troops  of  this  kind  and  those  Switzers 
who  at  present  serve  different  powers,  and  with  the  permission 
of  their  sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  alliances  subsisting  between 
those  powers  and  the  Helvetic  body,  or  some  particular  can- 
ton. The  latter  are  real  auxiliaries,  though  paid  by  the  sove- 
reigns whom  they  serve. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  question — ^Whether  the  pro- 
fession of  a  mercenary  soldier  be  lawful  or  not  ?  Whether 
individuals  may,  for  money  or  any  other  reward,  engage  to 
serve  a  foreign  prince  in  his  wars  ?  This  question  does  not 
to  me  appear  very  difficult  to  be  solved.  Those  who  enter 
into  such  engagements  without  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  their  sovereign,  o&nd  against  their  duty  as  citizens.  But 
if  their  sovereign  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their  in- 
clination for  a  military  life,  they  are  perfectly  free  in  that 
respect.  Now,  every  free  man  may  join  whatever  society  he 
pleases,  according  as  he  finds  it  most  to  his  advantage.  He  [  298  ] 
may  make  its  cause  his  own,  and  espouse  its  quarrels.  He 
becomes  in  some  measure,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  member  of 
the  state  in  whose  service  he  engages :  and  as  an  officer  is 
commonly  at  liberty  to  quit  the  service  when  he  thinks 
proper,  and  the  private  soldier  at  the  expiration  of  his  en- 
gagement,— ^if '  that  state  embark  in  a  war  which  is  evidently 
unjust,  the  foreigner  may  quit  its  service.  And  the  mer- 
cenary soldier,  having  now  learned  the  art  of  war,  has 
rendered  himself  more  capable  of  serving  his  country,  if  ever 
she  require  his  assistance.  This  last  consideration  will  fur-' 
nish  us  with  an  answer  to  a  question  proposed  on  this  head-^ 
Whether  the  sovereign  can  with  propriety  permit  his  subjects 
to  serve  foreign  powers  indiscriminately  for  money  ?  He  can 
for  this  simple  reason — that  his  subjects  will  thus  learn  an 
art,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge  is  both  useful  and  neces- 
sary. The  tranquillity,  the  profound  peace  which  Switzerland 
has  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  commotions  and 
wars  which  have  agitated  Europe, — ^that  long  repose  would 
soon  become  fatal  to  her,  did  not  her  citizens,  by  serving 
foreign  princes,  qualify  themselves  for  the  operations  of  war, 
%nd  keep  alive  their  martial  spirit. 

Mercenary  soldiers  enlist  voluntarily.     The  sovereign  has  { 14.  Wh«i 
no  right  to  compel  foreigners :  he  must  not  even  employ  strata-  *•  to  bo  ob- 
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BOOK  HI.  gem  or  artifice,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  %  oon» 

*^'^^-  "•   tract,  which  like  all  others,  should  be  founded  on  candour  and 

good  faith, 

^eir  oniiBi-      -^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  levying  soldiers  belongs  solely  to  the  nation 

ment         Or  the  Sovereign  (§  7),  no  person  must  attempt  to  enlist  soldiers, 

{ 15.   En-   in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign; 

liatiiig  in     j^^  j^  ^y^^  y^^}^  ^^i  permission,  none  but  volunteers  are  to  be 

oounSei.     onlisted ;  for  the  service  of  their  country  is  out  of  the  question 

here ;  and  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  give  or  sell  his  subjects 

to  another. 

The  man  who  undertakes  to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign 
country^  without  the  sovereign's  permission, — and,  in  gene- 
ral, wnoever  entices  away  the  subjects  of  another  state, 
violates  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  prince  and  the 
nation.  This  crime  is  distinguished  by  the-  name  of  kid- 
napping, or  man-stealing,  and  is  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  in  every  well-regulated  state.  Foreign  recruiters 
are  hanged  without  mercy,  and  with  great  justice.  It  is  not 
presumed  that  their  sovereign  has  ordered  them  to  commit  a 
crime ;  and,  supposing  even  that  they  had  received  such  an 
order,  they  ought  not  to  have  obeyed  it, — ^their  sovereign 
having  no  right  to  command  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.  It  is  not,  I  say,  presumed  that  these  recruiters  act 
by  order  of  their  sovereign;  and  with  respect  to  such  of  them 
as  have  practised  seduction  only,  it  is  generally  thought  suffi- 
cient to  punish  them  when  they  can  be  detected  and  caught : 
if  they  have  used  violence,  and  made  their  escape,  it  is  usual 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  delinquents,  and  to  claim  the 
persons  they  have  carried  off.  But  if  it  appears  that  they 
[  299  ]  acted  by  order,  such  a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  sovereign 
is  justly  considered  as  an  injury,  and  as  a  simcient  cause 
for  declaring  war  against  him,  unless  he  makes  suitable 
reparation. 
{ le.  ObU-  All  soldiers,  natives  or  foreigners,  are  to  take  an  oath  to 
cation  of  gerve  faithfully,  and  not  desert  the  service.  This  is  no  more 
■oidien.  ^y^^^  ^j^^^^  ^j^^y  ^^^  already  obliged  to,  the  former  as  subjects, 
the  latter  by  their  engagement;  but  their  fidelity  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  the  state,  that  too  many  precautions  cannot 
be  taken  for  rendering  it  secure.  Deserters  merit  severe  and 
exemplary  punishment ;  and  the  sovereign  may,  if  he  thinks 
it  necessary,  annex  the  penalty  of  death  to  desertion.  The 
emissaries  who  solicit  them  to  desert  are  far  more  guilty 
than  the  recruiters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 
{  ir.  Mfli-  Good  order  and  subordination,  so  useful  in  all  places,  are 
tojryiawi.  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  the  army.  The  sovereign 
should  exactly  specify  and  determine  the  functions,  duties, 
and  rights  of  military  men, — of  soldiers,  officers,  commanders 
of  corps,  and  generals.  He  should  remilate  and  fix  the  au- 
thority of  commanders  in  all  the  gradations  of  rank, — ^the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  offenders, — ^the  form  of  trials, 
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fte.    The  laws  and  ordinanoes  relative  to  these  fieveral  par*  book  m. 
ticniars  form  the  militarr  code.  ^^^'  "- 

Those  regulations,  wnose  partioular  tendency  is  to  main^^ 
t^n  order  among  the  troops,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  military  service  with  advantage  to  the  state,  constitute  i  i^.   Miu. 
what  is  called  military  discipline.     This  is  of  the  highest  **!2[  ^*"***- 
importance.     The  Switzers  were  the  first  among  the  modem  ^  *°*' 
nations  that  revived  it  in  its  ancient  vigour,    n  was  a  good 
discipline,  added  to  the  valour  of  a  free  people,  that  produced, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  their  republic,  those  brilliant  achieve- 
ments which  astonished  all  Europe.     Machiavel  says  that  the 
Switsers  are  the  masters  of  all  Europe  in  the  art  of  war.* 
In  our  times,  the  Prussians  have  shown  what  mav  be  expected 
from  good  discipline  and  assiduous  exercise :  soldiers,  collected 
from  all  quarters,  have,  by  the  force*  of  habit,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  command,  performed  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  most  zealous  and  loyal  subjects. 

Eyery  military  officer,  from  the  ensign  to  the  general,  en- 
joys the  rights  and  authority  assigned  him  by  the  sovereign  ; 
and  the  wiU  of  the  soverei^,  in  thi^  respect,  is  known  by  his  I  lo.  Subor- 
express  declarations,  contained  either  in  the  commissions  he  ^^^  ^^' 
confers  or  in  the  military  code,— or  is,  by  fair  deduction,  in-  ®"  ^^  ^"* 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  frmctions  assigned  to  each 
officer ;  for  every  man  who  is  intrusted  with  an  employment  is 
presumed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  fill  his  station  with  propriety,  and  successmly 
discharge  the  several  frmctions  of  his  office. 

Thus,  the  commission  of  a  commander  in  chief,  when  it  is 
simple  and  unlimited,  gives  him  an  absolute  power  over  the 
army — a  ri^ht  to  march  it  whither  he  thinks  proper,  to  un- 
dertake such  operations  as  he  finds  conducive  to  die  service 
of  the  state,  &c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  powers  of  a 
general  are  often  limited ;  but  the  example  of  Marshal  Turenne 
sufficiently  shows,  that,  when  the  sovereign  is  certain  of  having  [  800  ] 
made  a  good  choice,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  in  this  respect 
is  to  give  the  general  an  unlimited  power.  Had  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  depended  on  the  directions 
of  the  cabinet,  there  is  little  probability  that  all  his  campaigns 
would  have  been  crowned  with  such  distinguished  success* 

When  a  governor  is  besieged  in  the  place  where  he  com- 
mands, and  all  communication  with  his  sovereign  is  cut  off, 
that  very  circumstance  confers  on  him  the  whole  authwrity 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  respects  the  defence  of  the  town  and 
the  safety  of  the  garrison. 

These  particulars  merit  the  utmost  attention,  as  they  fur- 
nish a  principle  for  determining  what  the  several  commanders, 
who  are  the  subordinate  or  inferior  powers  in  war,  may  exe- 
cute with  sufficient  authority.    Exclusive  of  the  consequences 
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sooK  m.   which  may  be  deduced  from  the  very  natnre  of  their  employ- 
^fl^lLn.'.  ments,  we  are  likewise  to  consider  the  general  practide  and 
established  usage  in  this  respect.     If  it  be  a  known  fact,  that, 
m  the  service  of  a  particnlar  nation,  officers  of  a  certain  rank 
have  been  unifbrmly  invested  with  such  or  such  powers,  it 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  person  we  are  engaged 
with  is  furnished  with  the  same  powers. 
1 20.   How      Every  promise  made  by  any  of  the  subordinate  powers,  by 
their  pro-     any  commander  within  his  department,  in  conformity  to  the 
"^"^  ^' '   terms  of  his  commission  and  to  the  authority  which  he  natu* 
^y^  '       rally  derives  from  his  office  and  fhe  functions  intrusted  to  his 
;are, — every  such  promise,  I  say,  is,  for  the  reasons  above 
alleged,  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign,  and  equally  obligatory  on  him  as  if  he  had  himself  per- 
sonally made  it.     Thils,  a  governor  capitulates  for  the  town 
which  he  commands,  and  for  the  garrison ;  and  what  he  has 
promised,  the  sovereign  cannot  invalidate.     In  the  last  war, 
the  general  who  commanded  the  French  at  Lintz,  engaged  to 
march  back  his  troops  on  this  side  the  Rhine.     Governors  of 
towns  have  often  promised  that,  for  a  limited  time,  their  gar- 
risons should  not  carry  arms  against  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  capitulated :  and  these  capitulations  have  always  been 
faithfully  observed. 
{  21.   In         But,  if  a  subordinate  power  allows  himself  a  greater  lati- 
whatcMei   tade^  and  exceeds  the  authority  annexed  to  h£  office,  his 
i^^d   P'^™^®^  becomes  no  more  than  a  private  engagement,  or  what 
only  them-  ^^  Called  spovmo^  of  which  we  have  already  treated.     (Book 
wIfoi.         II.  Chap.  aIY.)    This  was  the  case  with  the  Roman  consuls 
at  the  Fnrcse  Caudinee.     They  might,  indeed,  agree  to  deliver 
hostages,  and  that  their  army  should  pass  under  the  yoke, 
&o.,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  conclude  a  peace,  as 
they  took  care  to  signify  to  the  Samnites. 
{  22.   Their     If  a  Subordinate  power  assumes  an  authority  which  he  does 
aMoaaqpaon  not  possess,  and  thus  deceives  the  party  treating  with  him, 
fth  rii^"     though  an  enemy, — he  is  naturally  responsible  for  the  damage 
whioli  ther  ^^^^^^^^  ^7  ^^  deception,  and  bound  to  make  reparation.     I 
do  not  pos-  say  ^^  though  an  enemy :"  for  the  faith  of  treaties  is  to  be  ob- 
iOM.  served  between  enemies,  as  all  men  of  principle  agree,  and  as 

we  shall  prove  in  the  sequel.     The  sovereign  of  that  fraudu- 
[  801  ]  lent  officer  ought  to  punish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  repair  his 
fault :  it  is  a  duty  which  the  prince  owes  to  justice,  and  to 
his  own  character. 
{ 2S.   How      Promises  made  by  a  subordinate  power  are  obligatory  on 
thej  bind     those  who  are  subject  to  his  control,  and  bind  them  in  every 
fl^  ^'      particular  in  which  he  is  authorised  and  accustomed  to  oom- 
*  **"'        mand  their  obedience :  for,  with  respect  to  such  particulars, 
he  is  vested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  which  his  inferiors 
are  bound  to  respect  in  his  person.     Thus,  in  a  capitulation, 
the  governor  of  a  town  stipulates  and  promises  for  his  garri- 
son, and  even  for  the  magistrates  and  citizens* 
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CHAP.  m. 

BOOK  m. 
OF  THE  JUST  0AU8BS  OF  WAB.  (141)  ^'^^^^  '"- 

"WHOEVER  entertaina  a  true  idea  of  war, — ^whoever  con-  j  24  w»r 
aiders  its  terrible  effects,  its  destructive  and  unhappy  conse-  »«▼«  *<>  ^ 
quences,  will  readily  agree  that  it  should  never  be  undertaken  ^^^*^ 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  Humanity  revolts  against  y^^^  cogent 
a  sovereign,  who,  without  necessity  or  without  very  powerful  reMona. 
reasons,  lavishes  the  blood  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  and 
exposes  his  people  to  the  calamities  of  war,  when  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  honour- 
able and  salutary  peace.  And  if  to  tnis  imprudence,  this 
want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover  adds  injustice  to- 
wards those  he  attacks,— ^f  how  great  a  crime,  or  rather,  of 
what  a  frightful  series  of  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty ! 
Responsible  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  draws  down  on 
his  own  subjects,  he  is  moreover  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  all 
those  which  he  inflicts  on  an  innocent  nation.  The  slaughter 
of  men,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces, — 
such  is  the  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  Ue  is  respon- 
sible to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature,  for  every 
individual  that  is  killed,  for  every  hut  that  is  burned  down. 
The  violences,  the  crimes,  the  disorders  of  every  kind,  atten- 
dant on  the  tumult  and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his 
conscience,  and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  origi- 
nal author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths!  alarming 
ideas !  which  ought  to  affect  the  rulers  of  nations,  and,  in  aU 
their  military  enterprises,  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ! 

Were  men  always  reasonable,  they  would  terminate  their  {  25.  Jnsti. 
contests  by  the  arms  of  reason  only:   natural  justice  and******'^'®*" 
equity  would  be  their  rule,   or  their  judge.    IPorce  is  amotiVwibr 
wretched  and  melancholy  expedient  against  those  who  spurn  making 
at  justice,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason :  war. 
but,  in  short,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  that  mode,  when  [  302  ] 
every  other  proves  ineffectual.     It  is  only  in  extremities  that 
a  just  and  wise  nation,  or  a  good  prince,  has  recourse  to  it,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  book. 
The  reasons  which  may  determine  him  to  take  such  a  step  are 
of  two  classes.     Those  of  the  one  class  show  that  he  has  a 
right  to  make  war, — that  he  has  just  grounds  for  undertaking 
it : — ^these  are  called  juBtijicatory  reasons.    The  others,  found- 
ed on  fitness  and  utility,  determine  whether  it  be  expedient 
for  the  sovereign  to  undertake  a  war, — ^these  are  called  mo- 
tives. 

(141)  See  further,  as  to  what  are,  or    to  he  here  applicahle,  post,  B.  4,  oh.  4, 
are  not.  Just  caasee  for  resoinding  a    }  44,  45,  p.  449. 
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The  right  of  employing  force,  or  making  war,  belongs  to 
.nations  no  farther  than  is  neeessary  for  their  own  defence, 
2  26.   Wbatand  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  (§  8).    Now,  if  any 
Is  in  gene-   qqo  attacks  a  nation,  or  Tiolates  her  perfect  rights,  he  does 
caiwi^of  wM.  ^^^  *"^  injury.     Then,  and  not  till  Aen,  that  nation  has  a 
'right  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  reduce  him  to  reason. 
Further,  she  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  intended  iniury,  when 
she  sees  herself  threatened  with  it  (Book  11.  §  5(i)«    Let  us 
then  say  in  general,  that  the  foundation,  or  cause  of  every 
just  war  is  injury,  either  already  done  or  threatened.     The 
justificatory  reasons  for  war  show  that  an  injury  has  been  re- 
ceived, or  so  far  threatened  as  to  authorize  a  prevention  of  it 
by  arms.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  here  the  question  re- 
gards the  principal  in  the  war,  and  not  those  who  join  in  it 
as  auxiliaries.     When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  whether  a 
war  be  just,  we  must  consider  whether  he  who  undertakes  it 
has  in  fact  received  an  injury,  or  whether  he  be  really  threat- 
ened with  one.   And,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  injury,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a  nation's 
S'  A^,  properly  so  called, — that  is  to  say,  her  perfect  riffhU. 
ese  are  of  various  kinds,  and  veij  numerous,  but  may  all 
be  referred  to  the  general  heads  of  which  we  have  already 
treated,  and  shall  further  treat  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
Whatever  strikes  at  these  rights  is  an  injury,  and  a  just  cause 
of  war. 
{ 27.   What     The  immediate  consequence  of  the  premises  is,  that  if  a  na- 
warisuk-    tion  takcs  up  arms  when  she  has  received  no  injury,  nor  is 
J"*"  threatened  with  any,  she  undertakes  an  unjust  war.    Those 

alone,  to  whom  an  injury  is  done  or  intended,  have  a  right  to 
make  war. 
;  28.   The       From  the  same  principle  we  shall  likewise  deduce  the  just 
object  of      und  lawAil  object  of  every  war,  which  is,  to  avenge  or  pre- 
^"'  vent  injury.     To  avenge  signifies  here  to  prosecute  the  repa- 

ration of  an  injury,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  to  be  repaired,— or,  if 
the  evil  be  irreparable,  to  obtain  a  just  satis&ction, — and  also 
to  punish  the  offender,  if  requisite,  with  a  view  of  providing 
for  our  future  safety.  The  right  to  security  authorizes  us  to 
do  all  this  (Book  11.  §§  49 — 52).  We  may  therefore  distinct- 
ly point  out,  as  objects  of  a  lawful  war,  the  three  follow- 
ing : — ^1.  To  recover  what  belongs,  or  is  due  to  us.  2.  To 
provide  for  our  future  safety  by  punishing  the  aggressor  or 
offender.  8.  To  defend  ourselves,  or  to  protect  ourselves  from 
[  308  ]  injury,  by  repelling  unjust  violence.  The  two  first  are  the 
objects  of  an  offensive,  the  third  of  a  defensive  war.  Camil- 
lus,  when  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  Gauls,  concisely  set 
forth  to  his  soldiers  all  the  subjects  on  which  war  can  be 
grounded  or  justified — omniay  quae  defendiy  repetiquey  et 
ulci8cifa9  ait.* 


♦  Livy,  lib.  v.  cap.  49. 
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As  the  Bfttion,  or  ber  mlery  ought,  in  eveiy  undertaking,   book  ni* 
not  only  to  respect  justice,  but  aim  to  keep  in  view  the  ad-  ^^^^'  ™v 
vantage  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  proper  and  com- {29-  Both 
mendable  motives  should  concur  with  the  justificatory  reasons,  iu^<»^>7 
to  induce  a  determination  to  embark  in  a  war.    These  resi-'^eTmo- 
sons  show  that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  tives  reqni- 
that  he  has  just  cause  to  do  so.    The  proper  motives  show,  "ite  in  nn. 
that  in  the  present  case  it  is  advisable  and  expedient  to  make  ^^'^^i'^s  » 
use  of  his  right.    These  htter  relate  to  prudence,  as  ihe^^' 
justificatory  reasons  come  under  the  head  of  justice. 

I  call  proper  and  commenddMe  motives  those  derived  from  { 30.  Proper 
the  good  of  the  state,  from  the  safety  and  common  advantage  motives. 
of  the  oitiaens.  They  are  inseparable  from  the  justificatory 
reasons, — ^a  breach  of  justice  being  never  truly  advantageous. 
Though  an  unjust  war  may  for  a  time  enrich  a  state,  and  ex* 
tend  her  frontiers,  it  renders  her  odious  to  other  nations,  and 
exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  them.  Besides, 
do  opulence  and  extent  of  dominion  always  constitute  the 
happiness  of  states?  Amidst  the  multitude  of  examples 
which  might  here  be  quoted,  let  us  confine  our  view  to  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  Boman  republic  ruined  herself  by  her 
triumphs,  by  the  excess  of  her  conquests  and  power.  Kome, 
when  mistress  of  the  world,  but  enslaved  by  tyrants  and  op- 
pressed by  a  military  government,  had  reason  to  deplore 
the  success  of  her  arms,  and  to  look  back  with  regret  on 
those  happy  times  when  her  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  or  even  when  her  dominion  was  almost  con- 
fined within  the  circuit  of  her  walls. 

Viciaae  motives  are  those  which  have  not  for  their  object  yioioai 
the  good  of  the  state,  and  which,  instead  of  being  drawn  firom™<>^^<Mi* 
that  pure  source,  are  suggested  by  the  violence  of  the  passions. 
Such  are  the  arrogant  desire  of  command,  the  ostentation  of 
power,  the  thirst  of  riches,  the  avidity  of  conquest,  hatred, 
and  revenge. 

The  whole  ri^ht  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  of  the ;  31.   war 
sovereign,  is  derived  from  the  Welfare  of  the  state ;  and  by  undertaken 
this  rule  it  is  to  be  measured.   The  obligation  to  promote  and  ^^^  J"*^ 
maintain  the  true  welfare  of  the  society  or  state  gives  the  ^ut'from 
nation  a  right  to  take  up  arms  against  him  who  threatens  or  yiciooa  mo. 
attacks  that  valuable  enjoyment.     But  if  a  nation,  on  an  in-  tiree. 
jur^  done  to  her,  is  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  ne-  [  304  ] 
cessity  of  procuring  a  just  reparation,  but  by  a  vicious  motive, , 
she  abuses  her  right.   The  viciousness  of  the  motive  tarnishes 
the  lustre  of  her  arms,  which  might  otherwise  have  shone  in 
the  cause  of  justice : — ^the  war  is  not  undertaken  for  the  law- 
ful cause  which  the  nation  had  to  engage  in  it :  that  cause  is 
now  no  more  than  a  pretext.    As  to  the  sovereign  in  particu- 
lar, the  ruler  of  the  nation — ^what  right  has  he  to  expose  the 
safety  of  the  state,  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
to  gratify  his  passions  ?     It  is  only  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
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BOOK  m.  that  the  supreme  power  is  intrusted  to  him;  and  it  is  idth 
^^EiJUl.  that  view  that  he  ought  to  exert  it :  that  is  the  objeci  pre- 
scribed to  him  even  in  his  least  important  measures :  and  shall 
he  undertake  the  most  important  and  the  most  daneerous, 
from  motives  foreign  or  contrary  to  that  great  endY  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  such  a  destructive  inversion  of 
views ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  on  this  account,  the  judidous 
Poljbius  cives  the  name  of  causes*  to  Uie  motives  on  whidi 
war  is  undertaken, — ^and  of  preteoOsIf  to  the  justificatory  rea- 
sons alleged  in  defence  of  it.  Thus  he  informs  us  that  the 
cause  of  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  the  PeruauB 
was  the  experience  she  had  had  of  their  weakness,  and  thai 
the  pretext  alleged  by  Philip,  or  by  Alexander  after  him,  was 
the  desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  so 
often  suffered,  and  of  providing  for  their  future  safety. 
{  32.  Pre-  Let  US,  howover,  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  nations  and 
texts.  their  rulers.  There  are  just  causes  of  war,  real  justificatoiy 
reasons ;  and  why  should  there  not  be  sovereigns  who  sincerely 
consider  them  as  their  warrant,  when  they  have  besidea  rea- 
sonable motives  for  taking  up  arms  ?  We  shall  therefore  give 
the  name  of  pretexts  to  those  reasons  alleged  as  justificatoiy, 
but  which  are  so  only  in  appearance,  or  which  are  even  abi»- 
lutely  destitute  of  all  foundation.  The  name  of  pretexts  may 
likewise  be  applied  to  reasons  which  are,  in  themselves,  true 
and  well-founded,  but,  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  for 
undertaking  a  war,  are  made  use  of  only  to  cover  ambitioos 
views,  or  some  other  vicious  motive.  Such  was  the  complaint 
of  the  czar  Peter  I.  that  sufficient  honours  had  not  been  paid 
him  on  his  passage  through  Riga.  His  other  reasons  for  de- 
claring war  against  Sweden  I  here  omit. 

Pretexts  are  at  least  a  homage  which  unjust  men  pay  to 

justice.     He  who  screens  himself  with  them  shows  that  he 

still  retains  some  sense  of  shame.     He  does  not  openly 

trample  on  what  is  most  sacred  in  human  society :  he  tacitly 

acknowledges  that  a  flagrant  injustice  merits  the  indignation 

of  all  mankind. 

{  33.  War      Whoever,  without  justificatory  reasons,  undertakes  a  war 

undertaken  merely  from  motivos  of  advantage,  acts  without  any  right, 

STv*^  uee    *°^        ^^^  ^®  unjust.     And  he,  who,  having  in  reality  just 

vantage.  gj.^j^jjjjg  f^^,  taking  up  arms,  is  nevertheless  solely  actuated 

by  interested  views  in  resorting  to  hostilities,  cannot  indeed 

be  charged  with  injustice,  but  he  betrays  a  vicious  dispositioii: 

his  conduct  is  reprehensible,  and  sullied  by  the  badness  of 

his  motives.     War  is  so  dreadful  a  scourge,  that  nothing  kss 

than  manifest  justice,  joined  to  a  kind  of  necessity,   can 

authorize  it,  render  it  conmiendable,  or  at  least  exempt  it  &om 

reproach. 

{  34.  Na-       Nations  that  are  always  ready  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pros- 

*  Atrial.    Hutor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  f  Uf^^M^v. 
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pect  of  advantage,  are  lawless  robbers :  but  those  who  seem  book  m. 
to  delight  in  the  ravages  of  war,  who  spread  it  on  all  sides,  ^^^'  ^"• 


without  reasons  or  pretexts,  and  even  without  any  other  mo- ^<>"" '^'^o 
tive  than  their  own  ferocity,  are  monsters,  unworthy  the  ^*™®^outre»- 
of  men.     They  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  human  gon  or  ap. 
race,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  civil  society,  professed  assas-^karentmo- 
sins  and  incendiaries  are  guilty,  not  only  towards  the  parti-  ^^«'< 
cnlar  victims  of  their  ne&rious  deeds,  but  also  towards  the 
state,  which  therefore  proclaims  them  public  enemies.     All 
nations  have  a  right  to  join  in  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  and  even  exterminating  those  savage  nations. 
Such  were  several  German  tribes  mentioned  by  Tacitus — 
such  those  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire :  nor 
was  it  till  long  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity  that  this 
ferocity  wore  oflF-     Such  have  been  the  Turks  and  other  Tar- 
tars— Genghis-khan,  Timur  Bee  or  Tamerlane,  who,  like  At- 
tila,  were  scourges  employed  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  who 
made  war  only  for  the  pleasure  of  making  it.   Such  are,  in  po- 
lished ages  and  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  those  supposed 
heroes,  whose  supreme  delight  is  a  battle,  and  who  make  war 
from  inclination  purely,  and  not  from  love  to  their  country. 

Defensive  war  is  just  when  made  against  an  unjust  aggres-  i  s^*   How 
sor.     This  requires  no  proof.     Self4efence  against  unjust  ^^^^j""^* 
violence  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  a  nation,  and  J^^^^J* 
one  of  her  most  sacred  duties.    But  if  the  enemy  who  wages 
oiTensive  war  has  justice  on  his  side,  we  have  no  right  to 
make  forcible  opposition;  and  the  defensive  war  then  be- 
comes unjust :  for  that  enemy  only  exerts  his  lawful  right  :-* 
he  took  arms  only  to  obtain  justice  which  was  refused  to  him ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  resist  any  one  in  the  exertion 
of  his  right. 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  is,  to  offer  the  1 36.   How 
invader  a  just  satisfaction.     If  he  will  not  be  content  with*'"*^^^ 
this,  a  nation  gains  one  great  advantage — ^that  of  having  ^^^^ 
turned  the  balance  of  justice  on  her  own  side;  and  his  hos-offemiye 
tilities,  now  becoming  unjust,  as  having  no  longer  any  founda-w  which 
tion,  may  very  justly  be  opposed.  •^^^  ^** 

The  Samnites,  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs,  ^^ 
had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome.  When  they 
became  sensible  of  their  misconduct,  they  offered  full  repara- 
tion for  the  damages,  with  every  reasonable  satisfaction :  but 
all  their  submissions  could  not  appease  the  Romans ;  where- 
upon Caius  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  said  to  his  men, 
^*  Since  the  Romans  are  absolutely  determined  on  war,  neces- 
sity justifies  it  on  our  side;  an  appeal  to  arms  becomes 
lawful  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  every  other 
resource." — Justum  eit  bellum,  quibu9  neceasarium;  et  pia 
armoy  quibiu  nulla  nisi  in  armU  relinquitur  spes.* 


♦  Lirj,  lib.  U.  inlt 
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BOOK.  m.       In  order  to  estimate  the  justiee  of  an  offenfiive  war,  the 
?^^^-  '"'  nature  of  the  subject  for  which  a  nation  takes  up  arms  must 
'4  37.   How  \^Q  grst  considered.     We  should  be  thoroughly  assured  of  our 
"  *i8*iMt*  ^^8^*»  before  we  proceed  to  assert  it  in  so  dreadful  a  manner. 
iiuia'evi.    Ify  therefore,  the  question  relates  to  a  thing  which  is  evident- 
dent  e9aM%.  \j  just,  as  the  recovery  of  our  property,  the  assertion  of  a 
[  806  ]  clear  and  incontestable  right,  or  the  attainment  of  just  satis- 
faction for  a  manifest  injury,  and  if  we  cannot  obtain  justice 
otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms,  offensive  war  becomes  law* 
f ul.     Two  things  are  therefore  necessary  to  render  it  just : 
1,  some  right  which  is  to  be  asserted — that  is  to  say,  that  we 
be  authorized  to  demand  something  of  another  nation ;   2, 
that  we  be  unable  to  obtain  it  otherwise  than  by  force  of 
arms.    Necessity  alone  warrants  the  use  of  force.    It  is  a 
dangerous  and  terrible  resource.    Nature,  the  common  pa- 
rent of  mankind,  allows  of  it  only  in  cases  of  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  all  other  means  fail.     It  is  doing  wrong  to 
a  nation,  to  make  use  of  violence  against  her,  before  we  know 
whether  she  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  or  to  refuse  it. 

Those  .who,  without  trying  pacific  measures,  run  to  arms 
on  every  trifling  occasion,  sufficiently  show  that  justificatory 
reasons  are,  in  their  mouths,  mere  pretexts:   they  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  passions  and  gratify- 
ing their  ambition  und^  some  colour  of  right. 
{  38.   In  a      In  a  doubtful  cause,  where  the  rights  are  uncertain,  ob- 
doubtfui      scure  and  disputable,  all  that  can  be  reasonably  required 
<»°<«-         is,  that  the  question  be  discussed  (Book  II.  §  881),  and  that, 
if  it  be  impossible  fully  to  clear  it  up,  the  contest  be  termi- 
nated by  an  equitable  compromise.     If,  therefore,  one  of  the 
parties  should  refuse  to  accede  to  such  conciliatory  measures, 
the  other  is  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms  to  compel  him  to  an 
accommodation.    And  we  must  observe,  that  war  does  not 
decide  the  question :  victory  only  compels  the  vanquished  to 
subscribe  to  the  treaty  which  terminates  the  difference.     It  is 
an  error,  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  to  say  that  war  is  to 
decide  controversies  between  those  who  acknowledge  no  supe- 
rior judge — as  is  the  case  with  nations.     Victory  usually  fa- 
vours the  cause  of  strength  and  prudence,  rather  than  that 
of  right  and  justice.     It  would  be  a  bad  rule  of  decision ;  but 
it  is  an  effectual  mode  of  compelling  him  who  refuses  to  ao- 
cede  to  such  measures  as  are  consonant  to  justice ;  and  it 
becomes  just  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  uses  it  seasonably, 
and  for  a  lawful  cause. 
;  3SI.   War      War  cannot  bo  just  on  both  sides.     One  party  claims  a 
cannot  be    right ;  the  other  disputes  it :  the  one  complains  of  an  injury ; 
jMton  boUi|.jj^  ^tjjgy  denies  having  done  it.     They  may  be  considered 
as  two  individuals  disputing  on  the  truth  of  a  proposition ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  two  contrary  sentiments  should  be 
true  at  the  same  time. 
i  40.  Some-     It  may  however  happen  that  both  the  contending  parties 
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are  candid  and  sincere  in  their  intentions;  and,  in  a  doubtful  book  in. 
cause,  it  is  still  uncertain  which  side  is  in  the  right.    Where-  .£1!^^™*- 
fore,  since  nations  are  equal  and  independent  fBook  II.  §  36,  *>™«  **- 
and  Prelim.  §§  18,  19),  and  cannot  claim  a  rignt  of  judgment  J^j****  ^^' 
over  each  other,  it  follows,  that  in  every  case  susceptible  of  r  307  1 
doubt,  the  arms  of  the  two  parties  at  war  are  to  be  accounted 
equally  lawful,  at  least  as  to  external  effects,  and  until  the 
decision  of  the  cause.    But  neither  does  that  circumstance 
deprive  other  nations  of  the  liberty  of  forming  their  own 
judgment  on  the  case,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  are  to 
act,  and  to  assist  that  party  who  shall  appear  to  have  right  on 
his  side ;  nor  does  that  effect  of  the  independence  of  nations 
operate  in  exculpation  of  the  author  of  an  unjust  war,  who 
certainly  incurs  a  high  degree  of  guilt.     But  if  he  acts  in 
consequence  of  invincible  ignorance  or  error,  the  injustice  of 
his  arms  is  not  imputable  to  him. 

When  offensive  war  has  for  its  object  the  punishment  of  a  j  41.  War 
nation,  it  ought,  like  every  other  war,  to  be  founded  on  right  "°^®*^^*" 
and  necessity.     1.  On  riajht : — an  injury  must  have  been  ac-  ^  P"°"**  • 

11  •      t       -r   •        ^    t  ,.•'•'.  -  nation. 

tuallv  received.  Injury  alone  being  a  just  causer  of  war 
(§  26),  the  reparation  of  it  may  be  lawfully  prosecuted :  or 
if,  in  its  nature,  it  be  irreparable  (the  only  case  in  which  we 
are  allowed  to  punish),  we  are  authorized  to  provide  for  our 
own  safety,  and  even  for  that  of  all  other  nations,  by  inflict- 
ing on  the  offender  a  punishment  capable  of  correcting  him, 
and  serving  as  an  example  to  others.  2.  A  war  of  this  kind 
must  have  necessity  to  justify  it :  that  is  to  say,  that,  to  be 
lawful,  it  must  be  the  only  remaining  mode  to  obtain  a  just 
satisfaction ;  which  implies  a  reasonable  securil^  for  the  time 
to  come.  If  that  complete  satisfaction  be  offered,  or  if  it 
may  be  obtained  without  a  war,  the  injury  is  done  away,  and 
the  right  to  security  no  longer  authorizes  us  to  seex  ven- 
geance for  it.— (See  Book  II.  §§  49,  52.) 

The  nation  in  fault  is  bound  to  submit  to  a  punishment 
which  she  has  deserved,  and  to  suffer  it  by  way  of  atonement : 
but  she  is  not  obliged  to  give  herself  up  to  the  discretion  of 
an  incensed  enemy.  Therefore,  when  attacked  she  ought  to 
make  a  tender  of  satisfaction,  and  ask  what  penalty  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  no  explicit  answer  be  given,  or  the  adversary 
attempts  to  impose  a  disproportionate  penalty,  she  then  ac- 
quires a  right  to  resist,  and  her  defence  becomes  lawful. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  offended  party 
alone  has  a  right  to  punish  independent  persons.  We  shall 
not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  (Book  ll.  §  7) 
of  the  dangerous  mistake,  or  extravagant  pretensions,  of  those 
who  assume  a  right  of  punishing  an  independent  nation  for 
faults  which  do  not  concern  them — who,  madly  setting  them- 
selves up  as  defenders  of  the  cause  of  God,  take  upon  them 
to  punish  the  moral  depravity,  or  irreligion,  of  a  people  not 
committed  to  their  superintendency. 
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BOOK  in.  Here  a  very  celebrated  question,  and  of  the  highest  import 
jcnxr.  in.^  tance,  presents  itself.  It  is  asked,  whether  the  aggrandize* 
f  42.  Wbe-  ment  of  a  neighbouring  power,  by  whom  a  nation  fears  she 
ther  the  Ag.  may  one  day  be  crushed,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  making 
grandixe-  ^^^^  against  him — ^whether  she  be  justifiable  in  taking  up 
neigh^ur-  ^^^^  *^  opposo  his  aggrandizement,  or  to  weaken .  him,  with 
ing  power  the  solo  vicw  of  socuring  herself  from  those  dangers  which 
can  antho-  the  Weaker  states  have  almost  always  reason  to  apprehend 
"*•  •  Tm  ^^^^"^  *^  overgrown  power.  To  the  majority  of  politicians 
****"'  this  question  is  no  problem  :  it  is  more  difficult  of  solution  to 
[  808  ]  those  who  wish  to  see  justice  and  prudence  ever  inseparably 
united. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  state  that  increases  her  power  by  all 
the  arts  of  good  government,  does  no  more  than  what  is  com- 
mendable— she  fulfils  her  duties  towards  herself  without 
violating  those  which  she  owes  to  other  nations.  The  sove- 
reign, who,  by  inheritance,  by  free  election,  or  by  any  other 
just  and  honourable  meana,  enlarges  his  dominions  by  the  ad* 
dition  of  new  provinces  or  entire  kingdoms,  only  makes  use 
of  his  right,  without  injuring  any  person.  How  then  should 
it  be  lawful  to  attack  a  state  which,  for  its  aggrandizement, 
makes  use  only  of  lawful  means  ?  We  must  either  hav^  actu- 
ally sufiered  an  injurv  or  be  visibly  threatened  with  one, 
before  we  are  authorized  to  take  up  arms,  or  have  just 
grounds  for  making  war  (§§  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
but  too  Well  known,  &om  sad  and  uniform  experience,  that 
predominating  powers  seldom  fail  to  molest  their  neighbours, 
to  oppress  them,  and  even  totally  subjugate  them,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  servitude  for  want  of 
a  timely  opposition  to  the  growing  fortune  of  Charles  V,  Is 
the  danger  to  be  waited  for  ?  Is  the  storm,  which  might  be 
dispersed  at  its  rising,  to  be  permitted  to  increase  ?  Are  we 
to  allow  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbour,  and  quietly 
wait  till  he  makes  his  preparations  to  enslave  us  ?  Will  it 
be  a  time  to  defend  ourselves  when  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  ?  Prudence  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  most 
pointedly  so  on  the  heads  of  nations,  as  being  commissioned 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  a  whole  people.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  solve  this  momentous  question,  agreeably  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  We  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  lead  to  weak  scruples,  and  that  it  is  an  inva- 
riable truth  that  justice  is  inseparable  from  sound  policy. 
{  48.  Alone,  And  first,  let  us  observe,  that  prudence,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
andof  itieif,  ^  virtue  highlv  necessary  in  sovereigns,  can  never  recommend 
ri^a'right  *^®  ^^  ^^  unlawful  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
tQ  attaek  laudable  end.  Let  not  the  safety  of  the  people,  that  supreme 
biai.  law  of  the  state,  be  alleged  here  in  objection ;  for  the  very 

safety  of  the  people  itself,  and  the  common  safety  of  nations, 
prohibit  the  use  of  means  which  are  repugnant  to  justice  and 
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probity.    Why  are  certain  means  unlawful  ?    If  we  closely  ^^^  "*• 
consider  the  point,  if  we  trace  it  to  its  first  principles,  we  shall  ^^^^^  '"* 
see  that  it  is  purely  because  the  introduction  of  them  would 
be  pernicious  to  human  society,  and  productive  of  fatal  con- 
sequences to  all  nations.     See  particularly  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  observance  of  justice  (Book  II.  Chap.  V.). 
For  the  interest,  therefore,  and  even  the  safety  of  nations, 
we  ouffht  to  hold  it  as  a  sacred  maxim,  that  the  end  does  not 
sanctify  the  means.     And  since  war  is  not  justifiable  on  any  [  809  j 
other  ground  than  that  of  avenging  an  injury  received,  or 
preserving  ourselves  from  one  with  which  we  are  threatened 
(§  26),  it  IS  a  sacred  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an 
increase  of  power  cannot,  alone  and  of  itself,  give  any  one  a 
right  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it. 

No  injury  has  been  received  from  that  power  (so  the  question  i  ^  How 
supposes);  we  must,  therefore,  have  good  grounds  to  think ***•  •w^- 
onrselves  threatened  by  him,  before  we  can  lawfully  have  rc-SJ^rgirt 
course  to  arms.  Now  power  alone  does  not  threaten  an  in-  that  nghk 
jury : — ^it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  will  and  inclination 
to  oppress  may  be  almost  always  supposed,  where  there  is  a 
power  of  oppressing  with  impunity.  But  these  two  things 
are  not  necessarily  inseparable :  and  the  only  right  which  we 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  generally  or  fre- 
quently united,  is,  that  of  taking  the  first  appearances  for  a 
sufficient  indication.  When  once  a  state  has  given  proofs  of 
injustice,  rapacity,  pride,  ambition,  or  an  imperious  thirst  of 
rule,  she  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  her  neighbours, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  on  their  guard  against  her.  They 
may  come  upon  her  at  the  moment  when  she  is  on  the  point 
of  acquiring  a  formidable  accession  of  power, — ^may  demand 
securities, — and  if  she  hesitates  to  ^ve  them,  may  prevent 
her  designs  by  force  of  arms.  The  interests  of  nations  are, 
in  point  of  importance,  widely  different  from  those  of  indi- 
viduals :  the  sovereign  must  not  be  remiss  in  his  attention  to 
them,  nor  suffer  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  to  super- 
sede his  suspicions.  A  nation  that  has  a  neighbour  at  once 
powerful  and  ambitious  has  her  all  at  stake.  As  men  are 
under  a  necessity  of  regulating  their  conduct  in  most  cases 
by  probabilities,  those  probabilities  claim  their  attention  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject :  and  (to  make 
use  of  a  geometrical  expression)  their  right  to  obviate  a  dan- 
ger is  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  degree  of  probability  and 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  threatened.  K  the  evil  in  question 
be  of  a  supportable  nature, — ^if  it  be  only  some  slight  loss, — 
matters  are  not  to  be  precipitated :  there  is  no  great  danger 
in  delaying  our  opposition  to  it  till  there  be  a  certainty  of 
our  being  threatened.  But  if  the  safety  of  the  state  lies  at 
btake,  our  precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be  extended  too 
far.     Must  we  delay  to  avert  our  ruin  till  it  is  become  inevi- 
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BOOK  in.  table  ?  If  the  appearances  are  bo  Easily  credited,  it  k  Ih0 
J^^^'  "*•  &uh  of  that  neighbour  who  has  betrayed  his  ambition  by 
several  indications.  If  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Spain, 
instead  of  settling  the  succession  on  the  Duke  of  Axyon,  had 
appointed  for  his  heir  Louis  XIY.  himself — ^to  have  tmely 
suffered  the  union  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  with  that  of 
France,  would,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  human  foresight, 
have  been  nothing  less  uian  delivering  up  all  Europe  to  ser- 
vitude, or  at  least  reducing  it  to  the  most  critical  and  preca- 
rious situation.  But  then,  if  two  independent  nations  think 
fit  to  unite,  so  as  afterwards  to  form  one  joint  empire,  have 
they  not  a  right  to  do  it  7  And  who  is  authorised  to  oppose 
[  810  ]  them  ?  I  answer,  they  have  a  right  to  form  such  a  union,  pro- 
vided the  views  by  which  thev  are  actuated  be  not  prejudicial 
to  other  states.  Now,  if  eacn  of  the  two  nations  in  question 
be,  separately  and  without  assistance,  able  to  govern  and  sup- 
port herself,  and  to  defend  herself  from  insult  and  oppression, 
it  may  be  r^onably  presumed  that  the  object  of  their  coali- 
tion is  to  domineer  over  their  neighbours.  And,*  on  occasions 
where  it  is  impossible  or  too  dangerous  to  wait  for  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  we  may  justly  act  on  a  reasonable  presumption* 
If  a  stranger  levels  a  musket  at  me  in  the  middle  of  a  forest, 
I  am  not  yet  certain  that  he  intends  to  kill  me :  but  sh*all  I, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  his  design,  allow  him  time  to  firet 
What  reasonable  casuist  will  deny  me  the  right  to  anticipate 
him  ?  But  presumption  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty, 
if  the  prince  who  is  on  the  point  of  rising  to  an  enormous 
power  has  already  given  proofs  of  imperious  pride  and  insa- 
tiable ambitbn.  In  the  preceding  supposition,  who  could 
have  advised  the  powers  of  Europe  to  suffer  such  a  formidable 
accession  to  the  power  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ?  Too  certain 
of  the  use  he  would  have  made  of  it,  they  would  have  joined 
y  in  opposing  it:  and  in  this  their  safety  warranted  them.  To 
say  that  they  should  have  allowed  him  time  to  establish  his 
dominion  over  Spain,  and  consolidate  the  union  of  the  two 
monarchies, — and  that,  for  fear  of  doing  him  an  injury,  they 
should  have  quietly  waited  till  he  crushed  them  all, — would 
not  this  be,  in  fact,  depriving  mankind  of  the  right  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  to  act  on  the 
ffround  of  probability  7  Would  it  not  be  robbing  them  of  the 
fiberty  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  as  long  as  they  have 
not  mathematical  demonstration  of  its  being  in  danger  ?  It 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  preached  such  a  doctrine. 
The  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  habituated,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Louvois,  te  dread  the  views  and  power  of  Louia 
XIV.,  carried  their  mistrust  so  far,  that  they  would  not  even 
suffer  a  prince  of  the  house  of  France  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  though  invited  to  it  by  the  nation,  whose  approbation 
had  sanctioned  the  will  of  her  former  sovereign.  lie  ascend- 
ed it,  however,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  those  who  so 
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Strongly  dreaded  his  elevation ;  i^d  it  has  since  appeared  that   aoox  m, 
thdor  policy  waa  too  suspicions.  <"^^'  '"• 

It  is  stiU  easier  to  prove,  that,  shonid  that  formidable  pov- ;  46.  An. 
er  betray  an  unjnat  and  ambitions  disposition,  by  doing  the  ^^^^  ^ 
least  injostice  to  another,  all  nations  may  avail  themselves  of  ^^^  *^' 
the  occasion,  and,  by  joining  the  injured  party,  thus  form  a 
coalition  of  strength,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitions  poten* 
tate,  and  disable  him  from  so  easily  oppressing  his  neighbours, 
or  keeping  them  in  continual  awe  and  fear.    For  an  injury 
gives  us  a  right  to  provide  for  our  future  safety,  by  depriving 
the  unjust  aggressor  of  the  means  of  injuring  us;  and  it 
is  lawful  and  even  praiseworthy  to  assist  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, or  unjustly  attacked. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  to  set  the  minds  of 
politicians  at  ease,  and  relieve  them  from  all  apprehension 
that  a  strict  and  punctilious  observance  of  justice  in  this  par-  [  811  ] 
ticular  would  pave  the  way  to  slavery.  It  is  perhaps  wlu)Uy 
unprecedented  that  a  state  should  receive  any  remarkable  ac- 
cession of  power,  without  giving  other  states  just  causes  of 
complaint.  Let  the  other  nations  be  watchfal  and  alert  in 
repressing  that  growing  power,  and  they  will  have  nothing 
to  fear.  The  emperor  Charles  Y .  laid  hold  on  the  pretext  of 
religion,  in  order  to  oppress  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
subject  them  to  his  absolute  authority.  If,  by  following  up 
his  victory  over  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  had  accomplished 
that  vast  design,  the  liberties  of  all  Europe  would  have  been 
endangered.  It  was  therefore  with  good  reason  that  France 
aseisted  the  protestants  of  Germany : — ^the  care  of  her  own 
safety  authorized  and  urged  her  to  the  measure.  When  the 
same  prince  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  sovereigns  of 
JBurope  ought  to  have  assisted  France  in  contending  with 
him  for  the  possession  of  it,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  in  order  to  reduce  his  power  within  just 
hounds.  Had  they  prudently  availed  themselves  of  the  just 
causes  which  he  soon  gave  them  to  form  a  league  against  him, 
they  would  have  saved  themselves  the  subsequent  anxieties 
for  their  tottering  liberty. 

But,  suppose  that  powerful  state,  by  the  justice  and  cireum-  i  46.  other 
spection  of  her  conduct,  affords  us  no  room  to  take  exception  »"owabie 
to  her  proceedings,  are  we  to  view  her  progress  with  an  eve  SJJJ^^*' 
of  indifference?    Are  we  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of  the  against  a 
rapid  increase  of  her  power,  and  imprudently  expose  ourselves  fonnidabia 
to  such  designs  as  it  may  inspire  her  with  ? — ^No,  beyond  all  ?«▼«• 
doubt.     In  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  imprudent  supine- 
ness  would  be  unpardonable.     The  example  of  the  Romans 
is  a  good  lesson  for  all  sovereigns.     Had  the  potentates  of 
those  times  concerted  together  to*  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  enterprises  of  Rome,  and  to  check  her  incroachments, 
they  would  not  have  successively  fallen  into  servitude.     But 
force  of  arms  is  not  the  only  expedient  by  which  we  may 
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BOOK  m.  gaard  against  a  fonnidable  fiower.  There  are  other  means, 
jMAv.  m.  ^f  ^  gentler  nature,  and  which  are  at  all  times  lawfuL  The 
most  effectoal  is  a  confederacy  of  the  less  powerful  sovereigns, 
who,  by  this  coalition  of  strength,  become  able  to  hold  the 
balance  against  that  potentate  whose  power  excites  their 
alarms.  Let  them  be  firm  and  faithful  in  their  alliance ;  and 
their  union  will  prove  the  safety  of  each. 

They  may  also  mutually  favour  each  other,  to  the  exclusion 
of  him  whom  they  fear ;  and  by  reciprocally  allowing  various 
advantages  to  the  subjects  of  the  allies,  especially  in  trade, 
and  refusing  them  to  those  of  that  dangerous  potentate,  they 
will  augment  their  own  strength,  and  diminish  his,  without 
affording  him  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  since  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  grant  favours  and  indulgences  at  his  own  pleasure. 
{  47.  Polia.     Europe  forms  a  political  system,  an  integral  body,  closely 
o^aquUibri- connected  by  the  relations  and  different  interests  of  the  na- 
*^™'  tions  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  not,  as  formerly, 

[  812  ]  a  confused  heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which  thought 
herself  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  others,  and 
seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately  concern 
her.  The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns  to  pvery  occur- 
rence, the  constant  residence  of  ministers,  and  the  perpetual 
negotiations,  make  of  modern  Europe  a  kind  of  republic,  of 
which  the  members — each  independent*,  but  all  linked  together 
by  the  ties  of  common  interest — ^unite  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  liberty.  Hence  arose  that  famous  scheme  of 
the  political  balance,  or  the  equilibrium  of  power ;  by  which 
is  understood  such  a  disposition  of  things,  as  that  no  one  po- 
tentate be  able  absolutely  to  predominate,  and  prescribe  laws 
to  the  others. 
{  48.  WtjB  The  surest  means  of  preserving  that  equilibrium  would  be, 
•'™*^'"-  that  no  power  fchould  be  much  superior  to  the  others,  that  all, 
'  ^  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  should  be  nearly  equal  in  force. 
Such  a  project  has  been  attributed  to  Henry  the  Fourth:* 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution 
without  injustice  and  violence.  Besides,  suppose  such  equality 
once  established,  how  could  it  always  be  maintained  by  lawful 
means  ?  Commerce,  industry,  military  pre-eminence,  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  it.  The  right  of  inheritance,  vesting  even 
in  women  and  their  descendants, — ^a  rule,  which  it  was  so 
absurd  to  establish  in  the  case  of  sovereignties,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  established, — would  completely  overturn  the 
whole  system. 

It  is  a  more  simple,  an  easier,  and  a  mgre  equitable  plan, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  method  just  mentioned,  of  forming 
confederacies  in  order  to  oppose  the  more  powerful  potentate, 
and  prevent  him  from  giving  law  to  his  neighbours.  Such  is 
the  mode  at  present  pursued  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 


*  Of  FnuiG«. 
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They  consider  the  two  principal  powers,  which,  on  thak^vity-ii«iRiv  ''S.    / 
account,  are  naturally  rivals,  as  destined  to  be  checks  on^eHi^h  ^^'  "^    ^ ''' 
*>ther;  and  they  unite  with  the  weaker,  like  so  many  weights'^'^--'''^"^ 
thrown  into  the  lighter  scale,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium 
with  the  other.     The  house  of  Austria  has  long  been  the 
preponderating  power :  at  present  France  is  so  in  her  turn. 
jBngland,  whose  opulence  and  formidable  fleets  have  a  power- 
ful influence,  without  alarming  any  state  on  the  score  of  its 
liberty,  because  that  nation  seems  cured  of  the  rage  for  con- 
quest,— ^England,  I  say,  has  the  glory  of  holding  the  political 
balance.     She  is  attentive  to  preserve  it  in  equilibrium : — a 
system  of  policy,  which  is  in  itself  highly  just  and  wise,  and 
will  ever  entitle  her  to  praise,  as  long  as  she  continues  to 
pursue  it  only  by  means  of  alliances,  confederacies,  and  other 
methods  equally  lawful. 

Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  mode  of  preserving  the  equi- ;  i9.   How 
librium,  and  thus  maintaining  the  liberty  of  nations,  did  all  ^« '^'^^  <*•- 
princes  thoroughly  understand  their  true  interests,  and  make  J^fbrium 
the  welfare  of  the  state  serve  as  the  rule  in  all  their  proceed- ^ay  i>e ,«. 
ings.     Great  potentates,  however,  are  but  too  successful  in  stndned,  or 
gaining  over  partisans  and  allies,  who  blindly  adopt  all  their  •^•'»  ^•^- 
Tiews.     Dazzled  bv  the  glare  of  a  present  advantage,  seduced  •"•^ 
by  their  avarice,  deceived  by  faithless  ministers — ^how  many  [  813  ] 
princes  become  the  tools  of  a  power  which  will  one  day 
swallow  up  either  themselves  or  their  successors !     The  safest 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
when  we  can,  consistently  with  justice,  weaken  the  potentate 
"who  destroys  the   equilibrium  (§  46)— or  to   employ  every 
honourable  means  to  prevent  his  acquiring  too  formidable  a 
degree  of  power.     For  that  purpose,  all  the  other  nation 
should  be  particularly  attentive  not  to  suffer  him  to  aggrandizt 
himself  by  arms :  and  this  they  may  at  all  times  do  with  jus- 
tice.    For,  if  this  prince  makes  an  unjust  war,  every  one  has 
a  right  to  succour  the  oppressed  party.     If  he  makes  a  just 
war,  the  neutral  nations  may  interfere  as  mediators  for  an  ac- 
commodation— ^they  may  induce  the  weaker  state  to  propose 
reasonable  terms  and  offer  a  fair  satisfaction,  and  may  save 
her  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror.     On  the  offer 
of  equitable  conditions  to  the  prince  who  wages  even  the  most 
justifiable  war,  he  has  all  that  he  can  demand.  The  justice  of 
his  cause,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  never  gives  him  a  right  to  subju- 
gate his  enemy,  unless  when  that  extremity  becomes  necessary 
to  his  own  safety,  or  when  he  has  no  other  mode  of  obtaining 
indemnification  for  the  injury  he  has  received.     Now,  that  is 
not  the  case  here,  as  the  interposing  nations  can  by  other 
means  procure  him  a  just  indemnification,  and  an  assurance 
of  safety. 

In  fine,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that,  if  that  formidable 
potentate  certainly  entertain  designs  of  oppression  and  con 
quest, — if  he  betray  his  views  by  his  preparations  and  other 
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BOOK  m.   proceedings, — ^the  other  etates  have  a  right  to  anticipate  him ; 

^^^'  '"•  and  if  the  fate  of  war  declares  in  their  favour,  they  are  jnsti- 

fiable  in  taking  advantage  of  this  happy  opportunity  to  weak* 

en  and  reduce  a  power  too  contrary  to  the  equilibrium,  and 

■  dangerous  to  the  common  liberty. 

This  right  of  nations  is  still  more  evident  against  a  sove- 
reign, who,  from  an  habitual  propensity  to  take  up  arms 
without  reasons,  or  even  so  much  as  plausible  pretexts,  is  con- 
tinually disturbing  the  public  tranquillity. 
}  50.   Be-       This  leads  us  to  a  particular  question,  nearly  allied  to  the 
harionr  »i-  preceding.     When  a  neighbour,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
wa^'l****  peace,  erects  fortresses  on  our  frontier,  equips  a  fleet,  aug- 
neighbonr    Dicnts  his  troops,  assembles  a  powerful  army,  fills  his  maga- 
preparing    sines,^n  a  word  when  he  makes  preparations  for  war, — are 
for  war.       ^e  aUowed  to  attack  him,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  danger 
with  which  we  think  ourselves  threatened?    The  answer 
*  greatly  depends  on  the  manners  and  character  of  that  neigh- 
bour.    We  must  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  those  preparations, 
and  bring  him  to  an  explanation :— Hsuch  is  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Europe :  and  if  his  sincerity  be  justly  suspected, 
securities  may  be  required  of  him.     His  refusal  in  this  case, 
would  furnish  ample  indication  of  sinister  designs,  and  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  justify  us  in  anticipating  them.     But  if  that 
[  314  ]  sovereign  has  never  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  baseness  and 
perfidy,  and  especially  if  at  that  time  there  is  no  dispute  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  us,  why  should  we  not  quietly  rest 
on  his  word,  only  taking  such  precautions  as  prudence  ren- 
ders indispensable  7     We  ought  not,  without  sufficient  cause, 
to  presume  him  capable  of  exposing  himself  to  infamy  by  add- 
ing perfidy  to  violence.    As  long  as  he  has  not  rendered  his 
sincerity  questionable,  we  have  no  right  to  require  any  other 
security  from  him. 

It  is  true,  however,  that,  if  a  sovereign  continues  to  keep 
up  a  powerful  army  in  profound  peace,  his  neighbours  must 
not  suffer  their  vigilance  to  be  entirely  lulled  to  sleep  by  his 
bare  word;  and  prudence  requires  that  they  should  keep 
themselves  on  their  guard.  However  certain  they  may  be  of 
the  good  faith  of  that  prince,  unforeseen  differences  may  in- 
tervene ;  and  shall  they  leave  him  the  advantage  of  being  pro- 
vided, at  that  juncture,  with  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
army,  while  they  themselves  will  have  only  new  levies  to  op- 
pose it  7  Unquestionablv  no.  This  would  be  leaving  them- 
selves almost  wholly  at  his  discretion.  They  are,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  following  his  example,  and  keeping,  as 
he  does,  a  numerous  army  on  foot:  and  what  a  burden  is  this 
to  a  state !  Formerly,  and  without  going  any  further  back 
than  the  last  century,  it  was  pretty  generally  made  an  article 
in  every  treaty  of  peace,  that  the  belligerent  powers  should 
disarm  on  both  sides — ^that  they  should  disband  their  troops. 
If,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  a  prince  was  disposed  to  keep 
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up  any  considerable  number  of  foroes,  his  neighbovrs  took  their  b«ok  m. 
measures  accordingly^  formed  leagues  against  him,  and  obliged  ^^^^'  '"*- 
him  to  disarm.  Why  has  not  that  salutary  custom  been  pre- 
seryed?  The  constant  maintenance  of  nmntrous  armies 
deprives  the  soil  of  its  cultivators,  checks  the  progress  of 
population,  and  can  only  serve  to  destroy  the  lib^ies  of  the 
nation  by  whom  they  are  maintained.  Happy  England! 
whose  situation  exempts  it  from  any  considerable  charge  in 
supporting  the  instruments  of  despotism.  Happy  Switzer- 
land! if,  continuing  carefully  to  exercise  her  militia,  she 
keeps  herself  in  a  condition  to  repel  any  foreign  enemies, 
without  feeding  a  host  of  idle  soldiers,  who  might  one  day 
crush  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  even  bid  defiance  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Of  this  the  Roman 
legions  fiimish  a  signal  instance.  This  happv  method  of  a 
free  republic, — ^the  custom  of  training  up  all  her  citizens  to 
the  art  of  war, — renders  the  state  respectable  abroad,  and  « 
saves  it  from  a  very  pernicious  defect  at  home.  It  would 
have  been  everywhere  imitated,  had  the  public  good  been 
everywhere  the  only  object  in  view. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  on  the  general  principles  for 
estimating  the  justice  of  a  war.  Those  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  have  just  ideas  of  the 
various  rights  of  nations,  wH  easily  apply  the  rules  to  par* 
ticolar  cases. 


CHAP.  IV.  [  315  ] 

OF  THE  DECLARATION  OP  WAR, — AND   OP  WAR  IN   DUB         JL^A^'JJl. 
FORM.  (142) 

THE  right  of  making  war  belongs  to  nations  only  as  a  |  51.   De. 
remedy  against  injustice:   it  is   the   offspring  of  unhappy <?ift"ii"n of 
necessity.     This   remedy  is  so   dreadful   in    its  effects,  so''*^- 
destructive  to  mankind,  so  grievous  even  to  the  party  who 
has   recourse  to  it,  that  unquestionably  the  law  of  nature 
allows  of  it  only  in  the  last  extremity, — that  is  to  say,  when 
every  other  expedient  proves  ineffectual  for  the  maintenance 
of  justice.     It  is  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing^  chapter,  that, 
in  order  to  be  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms,  it  is  necessary — 
1.   That  we  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint.     2.  That  a  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  have  been  denied  us.     8.  The  ruler  of 
the  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  ought  maturely  to  consider 

<142)  See  in  general,  Orotine,  B.  iii.  e.  ir.  i.  8;  and  1  Chitty's  Com.  Law,  37S. 
— C. 
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whether  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  prosecute  his 
right  by  force  of  arms.  But  all  this  is  not  sufficient.  As  it 
is  possible  that  the  present  fear  of  our  arms  may  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  our  adversary,  and  induce  him  to 
do  us  justice, — ^we  owe  this  further  regard  to  humanity,  and 
especially  to  the  lives  and  peace  of  the  subjects,  to  declare 
to  that  unjust  nation,  or  its  chief,  that  we  are  at  length  going 
to  have  recourse  to  the  last  remedy,  and  make  use  of  open 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  reason.  This  is 
called  declaring  war.  All  this  is  included  in  the  Roman 
manner  of  proceeding,  regulated  in  their  fecial  law.  They 
first  sent  the  chief  of  the  feciales^  or  heralds,  called  pater  po- 
tratu8y  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  nation  who  had  offended 
them  ;  and  if,  within  the  space  of  thirty-three  days,  that  na- 
tion did  not  return  a  satisfactory  answer,  the  herald  called 
the  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  the  injustice,  and  came  away,  say- 
•  ing  that  the  Romans  would  consider  what  measures  they 
should  adopt.  The  king,  and  in  after  times  the  consul,  here- 
upon asked  the  senate's  opinion :  and  when  war  was  resolved 
on,  the  herald  was  sent  back  to  the  frontier,  where  he  de- 
clared it."*"  It  is  surprising  to  find  among  the  Romans  such  jus- 
tice, such  moderation  and  prudence,  at  a  time  too  when,  ap- 
parently, nothing  but  courage  and  ferocity  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.  By  such  scrupulous  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of 
her  wars,  Rome  laid  a  most  solid  foundation  for  her  subsequent 
greatness. 
What  A  declaration  of  war  being  necessary,  as  a  further  effort  to 
It  is  to  con-  terminate  the  difference  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  by 
**^*  making  use  of  the  principle  of  fear,  in  order  to  bring  the 

enemy  to  more  equitable  sentiments, — ^it  ought,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  announces  our  settled  resolution  of  making  war, 
[  316  ]  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  up  arms. 
This  is,  at  present,  the  constant  practice  among  the  powers 
of  Europe. 

After  a  fruitless  application  for  justice,  a  nation  may  pro- 
ceed to  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is  then  pure  and  simple. 
But,  to  include  the  whole  business  in  a  single  act,  instead  of 
two  separate  ones,  the  demand  of  justice  (called  by  the  Ro- 
mans rerum  repetitio)  may,  if  we  think  proper,  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  conditional  declaration  of  war,  notifying  that  we 
will  commence  hostilities  unless  we  obtain  immediate  satisfac- 
tion on  such  or  such  subject.  In  this  case  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  adding  a  pure  and  simple  declaration  of  war, — ^the 
conditional  one  sufficing,  if  the  enemy  delays  giving  satis- 
faction. 

If  the  enemy,  on  either  declaration  of  war,  offers  equitable 
conditions  of  peace,  we  are  bound  to  refrain  from  hostilities ; 
for  as  soon  as  justice  is  done  to  us,  that  immediately  super- 
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8ede0  all  right  to  employ  force,  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  book  m. 
use  unless  for  the  necessar  j  maintenance  of  onr  rights.     To  ^^'  ^' 


these  offers,  however,  are  to  be  added  securities;  for  we  are^^®  ®^®'**' 
under  no  obligation  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  o^pty  ^ndUioni* 
proposals.  The  word  of  a  sovereign  is  a  sufficient  security,  as 
long  as  he  has  not  disgraced  his  credit  by  any  act  of  perfidy : 
and  we  should  be  contented  with  it.  As  to  the  conditions 
themselves, — besides  the  principal  subject,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  our  pre- 
parations  for  war. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  declaration  of  war  be  known  to  the;  55.   For. 
state  against  whom  it  is  made.     This  is  all  which  the  natural  ^I^^J'^  * 
law  of  nations  requires.    Nevertheless,  if  custom  has  intro-^^  ^^/^^^^ 
duced  certain  formalities  in  the  business,  those  nations  who, 
by  adopting  the  custom,  have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  such 
formalities,  are  under  an  obligation  of  observing  them,  as  long 
as  they  have  not  set  them   aside  by  a  public  renunciation   * 
(Prelim.  §  26).   Formerly,  the  powers  of  Europe  used  to  send 
heralds,  or  ambassadors  to  declare  war ;  at  present,  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  publishing  the  declaration  in  the  capital, 
in  the  principal  towns,  or  on  the  frontiers :  manifestoes  are 
issued ;  and,  through  the  easy  and  expeditious  channels  of 
communication  which  the  establishment  of  posts  now  affords, 
the  intelligence  is  soon  spread  on  every  side. 

Besides  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  necessary  for  a  nation  {  56.   Ot&er 
to  publish  the  declaration  of  war  for  the  instruction  and  direc-  J?***"*  '***' 
tion  of  her  own  subjects,  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the  rights  ij^^^^' 
which  belong  to  them  from  the  moment  of  this  declaration,  pubiica* 
and  in  relation  to  certain  effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  aoD.(i43) 
nations  attributes  to  a  war  in  form.     Without  such  a  public 
declaration  of  war,  it  would,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  determine  those  acts  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
effects  of  war,  and  those  that  each  nation  may  set  down  as  in- 
juries of  which  she  means  to  demand  reparation.     In  the  last 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  between  France  and  Spain  on  the 
one  side,  and  England  on  the  other,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war  should  be  restored. 

He  who  is  attacked  and  only  wages  defensive  war,  needs  I  5^.  l>«- 
not  to  make  any  hostile  declaration, — ^the  state  of  warfare  l>®"'*'*"i^g^^ 
ing  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  enemy's  declaration,  or^^]|!^°n. 

(Ii3)  Bat  there  seems  to  be  no  ab-  was  declared  by  Act  of  Congress,  June 

solute  necessity  for  a  formal  declaration  18th,  1812.    (Laws  U.  S.  1812,  p.  227.) 

of  wst  to  render  it  legal.     See  obser-  But  war  had  existed,  In  fact,  from  March 

nations  of  Sir  WUUam  Scott,  in  Nayede,  4th    until    May   13th,    1846,    between 

A   Bob.  Bep.  252;  Chitty's  Law  Kat  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  without 

29,  3.    But,  in  England,  the  king  must  any  formal  declaration.    The  act   of  " 

have  assented  to  a  war  to   render  it  Congress  of  13ih  May,  1846,  declares 

strictly   legal.      Brooke's     Abrid.    tit  that,  "by  the  act  of  the  Bepubllc  of 

*<  Denisen,'^  pi.  26;  The  Hoop,  1  Bob.  Mexico,"  war  exbted  between  the  coun- 

Eep.  196.— 0.    {The  late  war  between  tries.    (Laws  U.  States,  1846,  p.  14.)} 
the  United  States  and   Great  Britain 
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BOOK  m.  open  hostilitiM.    In  modem  timeSy  howerer,  the  soretteign 
CEAP.  IT.  ^Q  j^  sttackedy  seldom  omits  to  declare  war  in  Us  tarn, 
whether  from  an  idea  of  dignity,  or  for  the  direetion  of  his 
subjeots. 
;  &8.  When     If  the  nation  on  whom  we  have  determined  to  make  war 
it  may  b«     ^fl  not  admit  any  minister  or  herald  to  dec]M*e  it, — ^whatever 
*^oflfcM>   **"*  costom  may  otherwise  be,  we  maj  content  onrselves  with 
uo  eiiMTe  pui^ijgjijQg  ^)^  declaration  of  hostilities  within  onr  own  terri- 
tories, or  on  the  frontier ;  and  if  the  declaration  does  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  nation  before  hostilities  are 
oommenoed,  she  can  only  blame  herself.     The  Torks  imprison 
and  maltreat  even  the  ambassadors  of  those  powers  with 
whom  they  are  determined  to  come  to  a  rapture :  it  woald  be 
a  perilons  undertaking  for  a  herald  to  go  and  declare  war 
against  them  in  their  own  country.     Their  savage  disposition, 
therefore,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  sending  one. 
If  59.  itisnot     But  no  person  being  exempted  from  his  duty  for  the  sole 
to  be  omit,  roason  that  another  has  been  wanting  in  his^  we  are  not  to 
ted  by  way  ^g^^  declaring  war  against  a  nation,  previous  to  a  commence- 
tkm***^**"    ^^^^  ^^  hostilities,  because  that  nation  has,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, attacked  us  without  any  declaration.     That  nation,  in 
so  doing,  has  violated  the  law  of  nature  (§  51) ;  and  her  fault 
does  not  authorize  us  to  commit  a  similar  one. 
^  60.   Time      The  law  of  nations  does  not  impose  the  obligation  of  deelar- 
of  the  de-    Jug  ^|^r,  with  a  view  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for 
cUntioiu     j^  unjust  defence.     The  declaration,  therefore,  need  not  be 
made  till  the  army  has  reached  the  frontiers ;  it  is  even  law- 
ful to  delay  it  till  we  have  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
and  there  possessed  ourselves  of  an  advantageous  post :  it  must, 
however,  necessarily  precede  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
hostility.     For   thus  we  provide  for   our  own  safety,  and 
equally  attain  the  object  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is,  to 
give  an  unjust  adversary  the  opportunity  of  seriously  consi- 
dering his  past  conduct,  and  avoiding  the  horrors  of  war,  by 
doing  justice.     Such  was  the  conduct  of  that  generous  prince, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  towards  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy; 
who  had  wearied  his  patience  by  vain  and  fraudulent  nego^ 
tiations.'*' 
i  61.   Duty      If  he,  who  enters  a  coimtry  with  an  army  kept  under  strict 
of  the  inba-  discipline,  declares  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  does  not  come 
itanu  on  a  ^  ^^  encmv,  that  he  will  commit  no  violence,  and  will  ac- 

loreign  ,  %  •  •.!    .1  «%  1  •  •  1       • 

army's  en-  quamt  the  sovereign  with  the  cause  of  his  coming, — the  m- 
tcring  a  habitants  are  not  to  attack  him ;  and  should  they  dare  tg  at>- 
rountiy  be-  tempt  it,  he  has  a  right  to  chastise  them.  But  they  are  not 
Hwation  of  ^  *dmit  him  into  any  strong-holds,  nor  can  he  demand  ad- 
,rar.  mission.     It  is  not  the  business  of  subjects  to  commence  hos- 

tilities without  orders  from  their  sovereign :  but  if  they  are 
brave  and  loyal,  they  will,  in  the  mean  time,  seize  on  all  the 


*  See  Solly's  Memoirs. 
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•dVadtageoitf  posts,  and  defend  themselves  against  any  at^  »ook  m. 
tempt  made  to  dislodge  them.  ^"^^'  '^• 


After  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  who  {  62.  Com- 
has  thus  invaded  the  country,  if  equitable  conditions  are  not  meneement 
offered  him  without  delay,  he  may  commence  his  operations ;  <^^<**^^**- 
for,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  amused.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  before  laid  down  (§§  26  and  51)  concern* 
ing  the  only  legitimate  causes  of  war.  To  maroh  an  army 
into  a  neighbouring  country  by  which  we  are  not  threatenea, 
and  without  having  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice, an  equitable  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  which  we  com- 
plain, would  be  introducing  a  mode  pregnant  with  evils  to 
mankind,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  safety  and  tran- 
quillity of  states.  If  this  mode  of  proceeding  be  not  exploded 
and  proscribed  by  the  public  indignation  and  the  concurrence 
of  every  civilized  people,  it  will  become  necessary  to  continue 
always  in  a  military  posture,  and  to  keep  ourselves  constantly 
on  our  guard,  no  less  in  times  of  profound  peace,  than  during 
the  existence  of  declared  and  open  war. 

The  sovereign  declaring  war  can  neither  detain  the  persons  ;  03.   Con- 
nor the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  are<i««**o^» 
within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration.     ^^^7  !^!S7 a  **** 
came  into  his  country  under  the  public  faith.     By  permitting  gabjects  of 
them  to  enter  and  reside  in  his  territories,  he  tacitly  promised  an  enemj, 
them  full  liberty  and  security  for  their  return.     He  is  there-  ^^^  "•  ^ 
fore  bound  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  for  withdrawing *^®^*^'^ 
with  their  effects ;  and,  if  they  stay  beyond  the  term  prescribed,  *f  ^j^  d™* 
he  has  a  right  to  treat  them  as  enemies, — ^as  unarmed  enemies,  ciamtion  of 
however.     But,  if  they  are  detained  by  an  insurmountable  yw.  (i44) 
impediment,  as  by  sickness,  he  must  necessarily,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  grant  them  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  time. 
At  present,  so  tax  from  being  wanting  in  this  duty,  sovereigns 
carry  their  attention  to  humanity  still  farther,  so  that  foreign- 
ers, who  are  subjects  of  the  state  against  which  war  is  de- 
clared, are  very  frequently  allowed  full  time  for  the  settlement 
of  their  affairs.     This  is  observed  in  a  particular  manner  with 
regard  to  merchants ;  and  the  case  is  moreover  carefully  pro- 
vided for  in  commercial  treaties.     The  king  of  England  has 
done  more  than  this.     In  his  last  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  he  ordained  that  all  French  subjects  who  were  in  his 
dominions  should  be  at  liberty  to  remain,  and  be  perfectly 
secure  in  their  persons  and  effects,  ^^  provided  they  demeaned 
themselves  properly." 

We  have  said  (§  56),  that  a  sovereim  is  to  make  the  de-  i  6^   ?«!»- 
claration  of  war  public  within  his  dominions,  for  the  informa-^®^®**  ^^ 
tion  and  direction  of  his  subjects.    He  is  also  to  make  known  nJLuf"'tooL 
his  declaration  of  war  to  the  neutral  powers,  in  order  to  ac- 


(14i)  Soo  in  general  1  Chitty's  Com.  L,  411.— C. 
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BOOK  m.  quaint  them  with  the  justificatory  reasons  which  authorise 
^'^^'  '^'  it, — the  cause  which  obliges  him  to  take  up  arms, — and  to 
notify  to  them  that  such  or  such  a  nation  is  his  enemy,  that 
they  may  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  We  shall  even  see 
[  319  ]  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  all  difSculty,  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  right  to  seize  certain  things  which 
neutral  persons  are  carrying  to  the  enemy,  and  of  what  is 
termed  cantrabandy  in  time  of  war.  This  publicatwn  of  the 
war  may  be  called  declaration,  and  that  which  is  notified  di- 
rectly to  the  enemy,  denunciation ;  and,  indeed,  the  Latin 
term  is  denunciatio  belli. 

War  is  at  present  published  and  declared  by  manifestoes. 
These  pieces  never  fail  to  contain  the  justificatory  reasons, 
good  or  bad,  on  which  the  party  grounds  his  right  to  take  up 
arms.  The  least  scrupulous  sovereign  would  wish  to  be  thought 
just,  equitable,  and  a  lover  of  peace:  he  is  sensible  that  a 
contrary  reputation  might  be  detrimental  to  him.  The  mani- 
festo implying  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  declaration  itself, 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  state, 
contains  also  the  sovereign's  general  orders  to  his  subjects,  re- 
lative to  their  conduct  in  the  war.* 
Deoo-  In  so  civilized  an  age,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that,  in  those  pieces  which  are  published  on  the  subject  of  war, 
it  is  proper  to  abstain  from  every  opprobrious  expression  in- 
dicative of  hatred,  animosity,  and  rage,  and  only  calculated  to 
excite  similar  sentiments  in  the  bosom  of  the  enemy.  A  prince 
ought  to  preserve  the  most  dignified  decorum,  both  in  his 
words  and  in  his  writings.  He  ought  to  respect  himself  in  the 
person  of  his  equals :  and,  though  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  at 
variance  with  a  nation,  shall  he  inflame  the  quarrel  by  offen- 
sive expressions,  and  thus  deprive  himself  even  of  the  hopes 
of  a  sincere  reconciliation  ?  Homer's  heroes  call  each  other 
"  dog**  and  "  drunkard: "  but  this  was  perfectly  in  character, 
since,  in  their  enmity,  they  knew  no  bounds.  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa,  and  other  emperors,  and  the  popes  their  enemies, 
treated  each  other  with  as  little  delicacy.  Let  us  congratu- 
late our  age  on  the  superior  gentleness  of  its.  manners,  and 
not  give  the  name  of  unmeaning  politeness  to  those  attentions 
which  are  productive  of  real  and  substantial  effects. 
;  66.  Whftt  Those  formalities,  of  which  the  necessity  is  deducible  from 
u  a  lawful  the  principles  and  the  very  nature  of  war,  are  the  charac- 
war  in  dae  teristics  of  a  lawful  war  in  due  form  (justum  bellum.)  Grotius 
8ays,t  that,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  two  things  are 
requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  or  formal  war — ^first,  that  it  be 


{65. 
mm  and 
moderation 
to  be  ob- 
lerred  in 
the  mani- 
festoes. 


fonn. 


*  It  is  remarked  as  a  very  singular    themteltet  ^roperhfy* — tnd,    moreover. 


circumstance,  that  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, king  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  de- 
claration of  war  against  France,  dated 
February  9,  1668,  promised  security  to 
French  subjects  who  should  ^^demtnn 
422 


his  protection  and  favour  to  such  of  them 
as  might  choose  to  emigrate  to  his  do- 
minions. 

t  Be  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  lib.  L  cap. 
ill.  {4. 
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on  both  sides,  made  by  the  sovereign  authority, — secdndly,   book  m. 
that  it  be  accompanied  by  certain  formalities.     These  formali-  ^^^^'  '^'  ■ 
ties  consist  in  the  demand  of  a  just  satisfaction  (rerum  repe- 
titio\  and  in  the  declaration  of  war,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
him  who  attacks ; — ^for  defensive  war  requires  no  declaration 
(§  57),  nor  even,  on  urgent  occasions,  an  express  order  from 
the  sovereign.     In  effect,  these  two  conditions  are  necessarily  [  820  ] 
required  m  every  war  which  shall,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  be  a  legitimate  one,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  war  as 
nations  have  a  right  to  wage.     The  right  of  making  war  be- 
longs only  to  the  sovereign  (§  4) ;  and  it  is  only  after  satis- 
faction has  been  refused  to  hun  (§  87),  and  even  after  he  has 
made  a  declaration  of  war  (§  51),  that  he  has  a  right  to  take 
up  arms.  (145) 

A  war  m  due  form  is  also  called  a  regular  war,  because  cer-  Whst »  re. 
tain  rules,  either  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  adopted  «"^''*'^» 
by  custom,  are  observed  in  it.  "^^^^ 

Legitimate  and  formal  warfare  must  be  carefully  distin- oourti  of 
guished  from  those  illegitimate  and  informal  wars,  or  rather  joBtioo,  Ac. 
predatory  expeditions,  undertaken  either  without  lawful  au-  (!*••) 
thority  or  without  apparent  cause,  as  likewise  without  ^l^®  b/Jiat^*f  ** 
usual  formalities,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  plunder.    Grotius  goished  ' 
relates  several  instances  of  the  latter.'*'     Such  were  the  enter- fh>iii  in- 
prises  of  the  grandes  compcMnies  which  had  assembled  in  ^onaai  and 
jFrance  during  the  wars  with  the  English, — ^armies  of  banditti,  JJ^^^ 
who  ranged  about  Europe,  purely  for  spoil  and  plunder :  such 
were  the  cruises  of  the  btLceaneerSj  without  commission,  and 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  such  in  general  are  the  depredations  of 
pirates.     To  the  same  class  belong  almost  all  the  expeditions 
of  the  Barbary  corsairs :  though  authorized  by  a  sovereign, 

(145)  AnU,  the  notes  to  the  same  sec-  62 ;  JBlaekhume  t.  Thompton,  15  East» 
tions.— C.  90,  B.  P.)  obsezred,  that,  in  order  to  as- 

(146)  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  oertain  whether  or  not  a  war  or  state 
whenever  the  Idne^s  oonrts  are  open  in  of  amity  or  nentralitj  snhsists,  it  always 
a  giren  oonntry,  it  is  time  of  peaee  in  belongs  to  the  Oovemmfmt  of  the  oonn- 
Judgment  of  law ;  but,  when  by  hostile  try  to  determine  in  what  relation  any 
measures  such  courts  are  shut  up  or  in-  other  country  stands  towards  it;  and 
terrupted,  then  it  is  said  to  be  time  of  that  is  a  point  upon  which  courts  of  jus- 
war.  Earl  Laneatter't  case,  Hale's  Pleas  tice  cannot  decide ;  (t.  e.  without  evi- 
Crown,  Part  L  c.  26,  p.  344;  Co.  Litt.  denee  aliunde  as  to  the  declarations  or 
249,  b.  cited,  and  other  points  as  to  what  resolutions  of  Govemment;)  and  the 
is  war;  Elpkitutone  ▼.  Bedrteckund,  most  potent  evidence  upon  such  a  sub- 
Knapp's  Rep.  316.  But  at  present^  ject  u  the  declaration  of  the  state.  And 
when  in  eo%ria  of  juetiee,  whether  of  if  the  state  recognises  any  place  as  be- 
Common  Iaw,  Equity,  Admiralty,  or  ing  or  as  not  being  in  the  relation  of 
Prize  Court)  it  becomes  necessary  to  hostility  to  this  country,  that  is  obliga- 
ascortun  what  is,  or  not^  evidence  of  a  tory  on  courts  of  Justice.  Per  Lord  El- 
war,  or  a  peace,  or  neutralityf  the  same  lenborovgh,  3  Camp.  66  ;  and  see  other 
is  now  usually  determined  by  distinct  instances  and  authorities,  1  Ohitty's 
acts  of  the  eiaie.  Upon  this  question.  Commercial  Law,  393-4. — 0.  { See,  also, 
the  following  cases  are  material :— Sir  The  U.  Statea  y.  Palmer,  3  Wheat  Rep. 
YTm.  Chrant i^in  case  of  Pelham  Burke,  634,  635.} 

1  Edward's  Rep.  Appendix  D ;  3  Camp.        *  Lib.  iiL  cap.  iv. 
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BOOK  in.   they  are  undertaken  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  from  no 
CHAP.  IV.  Q^i^QY  motive  than  the  lust  of  plunder.     These  two  species  of 
war,  I  say, — ^the  lawful  and  the  ill^itimate, — are  to  be  care- 
fully distmguished,  as  the  effects  and  the  rights  arising  from 
each  are  very  different. 
{  08.  In  order  fully  to  conceive  the  grounds  of  this  distmction, 

Oronods  of  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  nature  and  object  of  lawful 
Uiw^distino.  ^^^^  j^  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  j^^  remedy  against  obstinate  injustice 
that  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  war.  Hence  arise  the  rights 
which  it  gives,  as  we  shall  explain  in  the  sequel :  hence,  like- 
wise, the  rules  to  be  observed  in  it.  Since  it  is  equally  possi- 
ble that  either  of  the  parties  may  have  right  on  his  side, — 
and  since,  in  consequence  of  the  independence  of  nations,  that 
point  is  not  to  be  decided  by  others  (§  40), — ^the  condition  of 
the  two  enemies  is  the  same,  while  the  war  lasts.  Thus,  when 
a  nation,  or  a  sovereign,  has  declared  war  against  another 
sovereign  on  account  of  a  difference  arisen  between  them,  their 
war  is  what  among  nations  is  called  a  lawful  and  formal  war; 
and  its  effects  are,  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  the  same 
on  both  sides,  independently  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  as  we 
shall  more  fully  show  in  the  sequel.*  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
the  case  in  an  informal  and  illegitimate  war,  which  is  more 
properly  called  depredation.  Undertaken  without  any  right, 
without  even  an  apparent  cause,  it  can  be  productive  of  no 
lawful  effect,  nor  give  any  right  to  the  author  of  it.  A  nation 
attacked  by  such  sort  of  enemies  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  observe  towards  them  the  rules  prescribed  in  formal  war- 
[  321  ]  fare.  She  may  treat  them  as  robbers.  (1)  The  inhabitants  of 
Geneva,  after  defeating  the  famous  attempt  to  take  their  city 
by  escaladef,  caused  all  the  prisoners  whom  they  took  from 
the  Savoyards  on  that  occasion  to  be  hanged  up  as  robbers, 
who  had  come  to  attack  them  without  cause  and  without  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Nor  were  the  Genevese  censured  for  this 
proceeding,  which  would  have  been  detested  in  a  formal  war. 

*  See  chAp.  ziL  of  this  book.  are  hottet  humant  generu.    The  Mori- 

{ (1)  Pirates  may  be  lawfully  eaptared    anna  Flora,  11  Wheat  Kep.  1. ) 

by  the  pnblio  or  private  aimed  ehipa  of        f  In  the  year  1602. 

any  nation,  In  peace  or  war;  for  they 
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BOOK  llf. 
CBAP.  T. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THB  ENSMY,  AND   OF  THINGS  BBLOKOING  TO  THB   BNBMT. 

THE  enemj  is  he  'with  whom  a  nation  is  at  open  war.    The  { 69.   Who 
Latins  had  a  particular  term  (JBbgtUi)  to  denote  a  public  enemy,  ^  ^.T^^: 
and  distingoished  him  from  a  private  enemy  {Inimieusy     Our  ™^'  ^     ' 
langoage  affords  but  one  word  for  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, who  ought)  neyertheless,  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 


(147)  Ab  to  tlie  definition  of  an  alien 
cmeray,  and  of  what  is  less  than  a  gene- 
ral enemy,  and  merely  an  koetOe  eJta- 
nwfer,  or  hoeHle  reeidence,  or  haetile 
trade,  and  of  the  modem  deeisions  on  the 
diversitieB ;  see  Boedee  Lu»t,  5  Rob.  Rep. 
233;  1  cutty's  Commercial  Law,  394 
to  412,  Id.  Index,  tit.  ffoetile  Character, 
and  Chitty's  L.  Nat  Sa  to  64. 

In  some  oases,  the  generona  and  be- 
neficial oondaot  of  an  enemy  will  obli- 
terate his  hostile  character,  and  preclude 
hiv  property  from  becoming  subject  to 
seisara,  as  was  beantifully  illustrated 
by  Sir  W.  Sconce  deoision  in  Jonge  J. 
£aumann,  where  an  Bnglish  frigate, 
with  her  officers  and  crew,  haying  been 
saved  from  shipwreck  by  a  foreign 
{neutral}  vessel  and  crew,  the  former 
ungratefully  carried  the  latter  into  port 
ae  prise;  {asserting  she  had  'French 
property  on  board;}  but  a  restoration 
was  decreed,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
MTviee  had  blotted  out  and  obliterated 
the  chanMter  of  an  enemy,  {if  it  had 
ever  existed,  which  was  not  the  fact } 
1  Rob.  Rep.  245;  and  see  J  J  178,  ^<m(, 
pp.  374-6. 

0/  the  UUgaUtjf  of  commerce  between 
eubjecte  of  belligerent  ttalM.— Vattel  is 
very  succinct  upon  this,  in  modem 
times,  the  most  important  consequence 
of  war.  In  general  it  is  illegal  for  the 
prirate  subjects  of  belligerents  to  hare 
any  commercial  transactions  or  deal- 
ings between  each  other,  in  expecta- 
tion of  or  pending  the  war;  for  other- 
wise assistance  might  be  rendered  to 
the  enemy,  enabling  them  to  protract 
the  war,  and,  under  colour  of  com- 
merce, secret  communieations  might 
be  made  ixOurioos  to  the  states  of  each 
country;  and  therefore  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  war  for  arms,  and  a  peace 
for  oommeroe.  The  rule  and  the  prin- 
ciple upon  whioh  it  Ib  founded,  are  ftally 
commented  upon  in  the  case  of  The 
Boopf  I  Rob.  Rep.  190 ;  Potte  t.  BeU,  8 
Term  Rep.  548;  JTmhmM  ▼.  Bonham,  15 
54  2 


East,  489 ;  Willan  ▼.  Patteeon,  7  Taunt 
439 1  Orotius,  B.  3,  c  4,  s.  8 ;  Binker- 
shoek,  B.  1,  c.  3 ;  Ohltty's  L.  Nat  1  to 
27.  The  exceptions  to  that  rule  are 
sometimes  by  express  treaty;  (see  2 
Ward's  Law  of  Nat  358 ;)  and  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  permitted  by  tempo- 
rary acts,  or  by  orders  in  council,  author- 
izing the  privy  council  to  grant  Uoenses. 
(See  Phillimore  on  Licenses,  5.)  The 
case  of  prisoners  at  war  contracting  for 
necessaries,  constitutes  an  exception. 
Antoine  y.  Mor$head,  t  Taunt  237— 
447 ;  1  Marsh.  Rep.  558 ;  Daiijy  V.  Jfom- 
head,  0  Taunt  332;  Vattel,  poet,  }  264, 
p.  414. 

Questions  sometimes  arise,  whether, 
a  commercial  transaction  between  par- 
ties in  dilferent  countries,  afterwarda 
at  war  with  each  other,  as  for  instance, 
Great  Britain  and  America,  pending 
war,  or  on  the  ere  of  war,  between 
these  countries,  was  pactum  illioitum. 
If  it  be  pending  war,  or  in  contempla- 
tion of  it,  and  against  its  spirit  and  nut 
expressly  licensed  by  the  Gorerament 
then  it  is  illegal.  See  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  JSfcGaffon  v.  Stewart,  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords,  (14  July,  1830,)  4  Wils. 
A  Shaw,  193-4.  An  alien  eariTing  on 
trade  in  an  enemy's  country,  though 
resident  there  also  in  the  character  uf 
consul  of  a  neutral  state,  has  been  con- 
sidered an  alien  enemy,  and  as  such 
disabled  to  sue,  and  liable  to  oonfisi^a- 
tion.  Albrebtcht  t.  Stuemann,  2  Yes.  A 
Beames,  323. 

But  these  rales  prohibiting  com- 
merce between  the  subjects  of  bellige- 
rent states,  do  not  affect  neutrale;  (ex- 
cepting, indeed,  the  liability  to  visitation 
and  search;)  and,  therefore,  actions 
may  be  sustidned  in  England  by  a  neu- 
tral on  a  promissory  note  given  to  him 
by  a  Britiah  subject  in  an  enemy's 
country,  for  gooda  sold  by  the  neulmi 
to  the  latter  there.  Cowp.  888 ;  Hour- 
ret  V.  Morrie,  3  Camp.  303.  And  it  has 
even  been  held,  that  an  Bnglisbman 
l2 
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321  OF  THE  ENEMT,  AND  OF  THINGS 


CHAP.  V. 


BOOK  m.-  A  private  enemy  is  one  who  seeks  to  hurt  ns,  and  talces  plea- 
sure in  the  evil  that  befals  us.     A  public  enemy  fonns  claims 
against  us,  or  rejects  ours,  and  maintains  his  real  or  pretended 
rights  by  force  of  arms.     The  former  is  never  innocent ;  be 
fosters  rancour  and  hatred  in  his  heart.     It  is  possible  that 
the  public  enemy  may  be  free  from  such  odious  sentiments, 
that  he  does  not  wish  us  ill,  and  only  seeks  to  maintain  his 
rights.     This  observation  is  necessary  in  order  to  regulate  the 
dispositions  of  our  heart  towards  a  public  enemy. 
J  70.   AU        When  the  sovereign  or  ruler  of  the  state  declarea  war 
the  suhjecta  against  another  sovereign,  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  na- 
l-L^lt*^    tion  declares  war  against  another  nation ;  for  the  sovereign 
war  are  ene-  represents  the  nation,  and  acts  in  the  name  of  the  whole  so- 
miei,  ciety  (Book  I.  §§  40,  41 ;)  and  it  is  only  in  a  body,  and  in  her 

national  character,  that  one  nation  has  to  do  with  another. 
Hence,  these  two  nations  are  enemies,  and  all  the  subjects  of 
the  one  are  enemies  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  other.     In  this 
particular,  custom  and  principle  are  in  accord. 
{  71.   and       Enemies  continue  such  wherever  they  happen  to  be.     The 
oontinne  to  placc  of  abodc  is  of  no  consequence  here.     It  is  the  political 
be  enemies  ^jj^g  ^hj[ch  determine  the  character.     Whilst  a  man  continues 
n     p  aces.  ^  ^jj^j^en  of  his  own  country,  he  is  the  enemy  of  all  those  with 
whom  his  nation  is  at  war.     But  we  must  not  hence  conclude 
that  these  enemies  may  treat  each  other  as  such,  wherever 
they  happen  to  meet.     Every  one  being  master  in  his  respect- 
ive country,  a  neutral  prince  will  not  allow  them  to  use  any 
violence  in  his  territories. 
{  72.   Whe-      Since  women  and  children  are  subjects  of  the  state,  and 
ther  women  members  of  the  nation,  they  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
and  children  enemies.     But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  we  are  justifiable 
counted*  ^  ^^  treating  them  like  men  who  bear  arms,  or  are  capable  of 
enemies,      bearing  them.     It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  we  have  not 
[  822  ]  the  same  rights  against  all  classes  of  enemies. 
1 73.  Things     When  once  we  have  precisely  determined  who  our  enemies 
belonging  to  j^^e,  it  is  easy  to  know  what  are  the  things  belonging  to  the 
e  enemy    gj^^j^y  r^^  hostiles).     We  have  shown  that  not  only  the  sove- 
rei^  with  whom  we  are  at  war  is  an  enemy,  but  also  his  whole 
nation,  even  the  very  women  and  children.     Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  belongs  to  that  nation, — ^to  the  state,  to  the 
sovereign,  to  the  subjects,  of  whatever  age  or  sex, — every 
thing  of  that  kind,  I  say,  falls  under  the  description  of  things 
belonging  to  the  enemy. 

domiciled  in  a  foreign  state  in  amity    commerce  in  a  kottiU  ooimtrf,  is  to  W 
with  thie  ooontry  may  lawfully  exer-    oonsidered  as  impressed  with  m  hoelilt 


else  the  priTileges  of  a  subject  of  the  character,  with  reference  at  : 

place  where  he  is  resident^  to  trtide  with  mnoh  of  his  commerce  as  may  Iw  < 

a  nation  in  hoeUlity  with  England,  1  neeted  with  that    establiahmeiit; 

Maole  A  Selwyn,  726,  aed  quctre,    { See  this,  whether  he  maintaiim  tb«t  i 

LifoingHon  r.  The  Maryland  Im,  Co,  7  blishment  as  a  partner,  or  as  a  bqI*  t 

Craach,  506.}     But,  in  general  he  who  The  Citto,  3  Rob.  38;  The  PorOamd,  Id. 

maintains  an  establishment  or  house  of  il  to  44. — C. 
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And,  with  respect  to  things,  the  case  is  the  same  as  with   book  in. 
respect  to  persons  c^things  belonging  to  ths  enemy  continue  .fElLJl. 
such,  wherever  the j  are.  (1)    But  we  are  not  hence  to  con*  §  74.   oon- 
elude,  anj  more  than  in  the  case  of  persons  (§  71),  that  we^u«"°<'^ 
eyerywhere  possess  a  right  to  treat  those  things  as  things  be-  •^•'T^^®'^ 
longing  to  the  enemy. 

Since  it  is  not  the  place  where  a  thing  is,  which  determines 
the  nature  of  that  thing,  but  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs, — things  belonging  to  neutral  perBonSy  which  i  75.   Nen- 
kappen  to  be  in  an  enemy* 9  country^  or  on  board  an  enemy* 9  *^*^  ^*°*f 
ships,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  belong  to  the  g^nemy. 
enemy.     But  it  is  the  owner's  business  to  adduce  evident  proof 
that  they  are  his  property:  for,  in  default  of  such  proof,  a 
thing  is  naturally  presumed  to  belong  to  the  nation  in  whose 
possession  it  is  found.  (148) 

The  preceding  section  relates  to  movable  property:  but 
the  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  immovable  possessions, 
such  as  landed  estates.     Since  all  these  do  in  some  measure  ;  70.  Luidfl 
belong  to  the  nation,  are  part  of  its  domain,  of  its  territory,  posaessed  by 
and  under  its  government  (Book  I.  §§  204,  235,  Book  ii.  ^^^^J^ 
%  114) — ^and  since  the  owner  is  still  a  subject  of  the  country  "^^^ 
as  possessor  of  a  landed  estate, — ^property  of  this  kind  does 
not  cease  to  be  enemy's  property  (re«  ho9t%le9\  though  pos- 
sessed by  a  neutral  foreigner.    Nevertheless,  war  being  now 
carried  on  with  so  much  moderation  and  indulgence,  protec- 
tions are  granted  for  houses  and  lands  possessed  by  foreigners 
in  an  enemy's  country.    For  the  same  reason,  he  who  declares 
war  does  not  confiscate  the  immovable  property  possessed  in 
his  country  by  his  enemy's  subjects.    By  pemuttmg  them  to 
purchase  and  possess  such  property,  he  has  in  that  respect 
admitted  them  into  the  number  of  his  subjects.    But  the  in- 
come may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
mitted to  the  enemy's  country. 

Among  the  things  belonging  to  the  enemy,  are  likewise  in-  {  77.  TUngi 
corporeal  things, — ^all  his  rights,  claims,  and  debts,  excepting,  ^^^  ^  ***• 
however,  those  kind  of  rights  granted  by  a  third  party,  and  in  ^^  p^^ 
which  the  grantor  is  so  far  concerned,  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him,  in  what  hands  they  are  vested.     Such,  [  828  ^ 
for  instance,  are  the  rights  of  commerce.    But  as  debts  are 
not  of  this  number,  war  gives  us  the  same  rights  over  any  sums 
of  money  due  by  neutral  nations  to  our  enemy,  as  it  can  give 
over  his  other  property.(149) 

{(1)  See  Johntim  et  al  r.  Twenty-one  (149)  This  was    the  Ancient  law  of 

Satee,   Ae,     Van  Ness,  Prise  Causes,  nations,  Att,   Oen,  y.  Weedon,  Parker 

p.  7.}  Rep.  267,  though  eertainly  denied  by 

(148)  As  to  protection  to  neutrals'  RoUe,  J.    At  all  erents,  it  is  now  al- 

property  and  modem  decisions,  see  1  tered;    see    authorities,    ante,  284,   n. 

Chitty's    Gommeroial   Law,  885 — 440;  (134;)    1    Chitty's    Commercial    Law, 

Id.  Index,  tit  NeuiraU;  1  Chit^s  L.  423;  1   Chitty's  L.  Nat  82  to  86.— C. 

Kat  84»  64,  110—113, 183;  Id.  Index,  {But  see  Fairfam  t.  Hunter,  6  Cranoh, 

tit.  iVetHroifc— 0.  19.} 
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MOK  m.  When  Alexander,  by  conquest,  became  absolute  master  of 
<^f  f  Jl.  Thebes,  he  remitted  to  the  Thossalians  a  hundred  talenta 
which  thej  owed  to  the  Thebans.*  The  sovereign  has  natu- 
rally the  same  right  over  what  his  subjects  may  owe  to  ene- 
mies, he  may  therefore  confiscate  debts  of  this  nature,  if  the 
term  of  payment  happen  in  the  time  of  war ;  or  at  least  he 
may  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying  while  the  war  continues. 
But,  at  present,  a  regard  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of  com- 
merce has  induced  aU  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  act  with 
less  rigour  in  this  point.  (150)  ^d  as  the  custom  has  been 
generally  received,  he  who  should  act  contrary  to  it  would 
violate  the  public  faith ;  for  strangers  trusted  his  subjects  only 
from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  general  custom  would  be  ob- 
served. The  state  does  not  so  much  as  touch  the  ntfM  which 
it  oufe9  to  Ae  enemy :  money  lent  to  the  public  is  everywhere 
exempt  from  confiscation  and  seizure  in  case  of  war. 


CHAP.  VI. 

c«AP.  Ti,       OF  THE  EKBMT'S  ALLIES — OF  WARLIKE  AS80CUTI0N8 — OF 
AUXILIARIES  AND   SUBSIDIES. 

}  78.   Tk«»>     WE  have  sufficiently  spoken  of  treaties  in  general,  and 
liM  raiaiiT*  shall  here  touch  on  this  subject  only  in  its  particular  relations 
lo  war.        ^  yf^^^     Treaties  relating  to  war  are  of  several  kinds,  and 
rary  in  their  objects  and  clauses,  according  to  the  will  of  those 
who  make  them.     Besides  applying  to  them  all  that  we  have 
said  of  treaties  in  general  (Book  11.  Ch.  XII.  &c.),  they  may 
also  be  divided  into  treaties  real  and  personal,  equal  and  un- 
equal, &c.     But  they  have  also  their  specific  differences^  viz. 
those  which  relate  to  their  particular  object,  war. 
1 70.  iMini-     Under  this  relation,  alliatices  made  for  warlike  purposes  are 
iiTe  and  of-  divided  \A  general  into  defensive  and  offensive  alliances.     In 
tukArt  aliu  ^^  former,  the  nation  engages  only  to  defend  her  ally  in  case 
he  be  attacked :  in  the  latter,  she  unites  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attack, —  of  jointly  waging  war  against 
another  nation.     Some  alliances  are  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  and  there  seldom  is  an  offensive  alliance  which  is  not 
also  a  defensive  one.     But  it  is  very  usual  for  alliances  to  be 
I   324  ]  purely  defensive :  and  these  are  in  general  the  most  natural 
and  lawful     It  would  be  a  tedious  and  even  a  useless  task  to 
enumerate  in  detail  all  the  varieties  incident  to  such  alliances. 

*  Qrotinj,  de  Jure  Belli  A  PaoiB,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  2  4- 
(150)  See  tupra,  n.  (149). 
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Some  are  made,  without  restriction,  against  all  opponents :  in  b«ok  m. 
others,  certain  states  are  excepted ;  others  again  are  formed  ^^*'  ^' 
against  such  or  such  a  nation  expressly  mentioned  by  name. 

But  a  difference  of  great  importance  to  be  observed,  espe- ;  so.  D3f. 
cially  in  defensive  alliances,  is  that  between  an  intimate  and  fennce  b«. 
complete  alliance,  in  which  we  agree  to  a  union  of  interests, — J^®*™  ^"' 


and  another,  in  which  we  only  promise  a  stated  succour.  The  uons^iwd ' 
alliance  in  which  we  agree  to  a  union  of  interests  is  a  warlike  anxUiary 
association :  each  of  the  parties  acts  with  his  whole  force ;  all  treaUes. 
the  allies  become  principals  in  the  war ;  they  have  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies.   But  an  alliance  of  this  nature 
is  more  particularly  termed  a  warlike  ossociaHon^  when  it  is 
offensive. 

When  a  sovereign,  without  directly  taking  part  in  the  war ;  si.  Anxi- 
made  by  another  sovereign,  only  senas  him  succours  of  troops  i»»ry  t«>oiw. 
or  ships,  these  are  called  auxiliaries. 

The  auxiliary  troops  serve  the  prince  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
according  to  their  sovereign's  orders.  If  they  are  purely  and 
simply  sent  without  restriction,  they  are  to  serve  equally  on 
the  offensive  and  the  defensive ;  and  for  the  particulars  of  their 
operations,  they  are  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  prince  to 
whose  assistance  they  come.  Yet  this  prince  has  not  the  free 
and  entire  disposal  of  them,  as  of  his  own  subjects :  they  are 
granted  to  him  only  for  his  own  wars ;  and  he  has  no  right  to 
transfer  them,  as  auxiliaries,  to  a  third  power. 

Sometimes,  this  succour  from  a  potentate  who  does  not  di- ;  82.  Sabsi- 
rectly  take  part  in  the  war,  consists  in  money :  and  then  it  is  <^^*** 
called  a  subsidy.  This  term  is  now  often  taken  in  another 
sense,  and  signifies  a  sum  of  money  annually  paid  by  one 
sovereign  to  another,  in  return  for  a  body  of  troops  which  the 
latter  furnishes  to  the  other  to  carry  on  his  wars,  or  keeps  in 
readiness  for  his  service.  The  treaties  for  procuring  such  a 
resource  are  called  subsidiary  treaties.  France  and  England 
have  at  present  such  treaties  existing  with  several  of  the 
northern  powers  and  princes  in  Germany,  and  continue  them 
even  in  times  of  peace. 

In  order,  now,  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  these  several  trea-  j  83.  When 
ties  or  alliances,^-of  their  legitimacy  according  to  the  law  of  »  »»*»<>»  >■ 
nations,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  this  ii^<5ontro-J^^^^'^^ 
vertible  principle,  that  It  is  lawful  and  eommendaible  to  sue-  ^^„^ 
eour  and  assist^  by  all  possible  meansj  a  nation  engaged  in  a 
Just  war  ;  and  it  is  even  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  nation^ 
to  give  such  assistancCy  when  she  can  give  it  without  injury 
to  herself.    But  no  assistance  whatever  is  to  be  afforded  to' 
htm  who  is  engaged  in  an  unjust  war.     There  is  nothing  in 
this  which  is  not  demonstrated  by  what  we  have  said  of  the 
common  duties  of  nations  towards  each  other.  (Book  II.  Ch.  I.) 
To  support  the  cause  of  justice  when  we  are  able,  is  always 
commendable  i  but,  in  assisting  the  unjust,  we  partake  of  his 
crime,  and  become,  like  him,  guilty  of  injustice. 
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BOOK  m.       If,  to  the  principle  we  have  now  laid  downy'-yoa  add  the 
CHAP,  "^.consideration  of  what  a  nation  owes  to  her  own  safety,  and 


2  84.  and  to  of  the  caro  which  it  is  so  natural  and  so  fit  that  she  should 
make  aiU-  take  to  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  resist  her  enemies,  you 
Mioes  for  ^jjj  ^jj^  more  readily  perceive  how  clear  a  right  a  nation  has 
r  825  1  ^  ^^^^  warlike  alliances,  and  especially  defensiye  alliances, 
'-  -^  whose  sole  tendency  is  to  maintain  all  parties  in  the  quiet 

and  secure  possession  of  their  property. 

But  great  circumspection  is  to  be  used  in  forming  such 
alliances.     Engagements  by  which  a  nation  may  be  drawn 
into  a  war  at  a  moment  when  she  least  expects  it,  ought  not 
to  be  contracted  without  very  important  reasons,  and  a  direct 
view  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.     We  here  speak  of  alliances 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  by  way  of  precaution  against 
future  contingencies. 
2  85.   Alii-      If  there  be  question  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  na- 
aneea  made  tiou  already  engaged  in  a  war,  or  on  the  point  of  engaging 
tio^aetaaii  ^^  ^^®»  *^^  thmgs  are  to  be  considered :  1.  The  justice  of 
engaged  in  that  nation's  quarrel.     2.  The  welfare  of  the  state.     If  the 
war.  war  which  a  prince  wages,  or  is  preparing  to  wage,  be  un- 

just, it  is  not  allowable  to  form  an  alliance  with  him ;  for 
injustice  is  not  to  be  supported.  If  he  is  justifiable  in 
taking  up  arms,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 
welfare  of  the  state  allows  or  requires  us  to  embark  in  his 
quarrel :  for  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  that  the  sovereign  ought  to  use  his  authority :  to  that 
all  his  measures  should  tend,  and  especially  those  of  the 
most  important  nature.  What  other  consideration  can 
authorize  him  to  expose  his  people  to  the  calamities  of 
war? 
2  86.  TaoU  As  it  is  Only  for  the  support  of  a  just  war  that  we  are  al- 
oiaiue  in  lowed  to  givo  assistance  or  contract  alliances, — every  alliance, 
Skeaiu"'  ®^®^  warlike  association,  every  auxiliary  treaty,  contracted 
by  way  of  anticipation  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  no  view  to 
any  particular  war,  necessarily  and  of  itself  includes  this 
tacit  clause— that  the  treaty  shrill  not  be  obligatory  except 
in  case  of  a  just  war.  On  any  other  footing,  the  alliance 
could  not  be  validly  contracted.     (Book  11.  §§  161,  168.) 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  treaties  of  alliance  be  not 
thereby  reduced  to  empty  and  delusive  formalities.  The 
tacit  restriction  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  war  which  is 
evidently  unjust ;  for  otherwise  a  pretence  for  eluding  treaties 
would  never  be  wanting.  Is  there  question  of  contracting 
.*  an  alliance  with  a  power  actually  at  war  ?  It  behooves  you 
most  religiously  to  weigh  the  justice  of  his  cause :  the  judg- 
ment depends  solely  on  you,  since  you  owe  him  no  assistance 
any  further  than  as  his  quarrel  is  just,  and  your  own  circum- 
stances make  it  convenient  for  you  to  embark  in  it.  But 
when  once  engaged,  nothing  less  than  the  manifest  injustice 
of  his  cause  can  excuse  you  from  assisting  him.     In  a  doubt- 
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ful  case,  jou  are  to  presume  that  your  ally  has  justice  on  his    book  hi. 
side ;  that  being  his  concern.  ^^^^'  ^'* 

But  if  you  entertain  strong  doubts,  you  may  very  fairly 
and   commendably   interpose   to   effect   an   accommodation. 
Thus  you  may  bring  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  the  test  of 
evidence,  by  discovering  which  of  the  contending  parties  re-  [  326  ] 
fuses  to  accede  to  equitable  conditions. 

As  every  alliance  implies  the  tacit  clause  above  mentioned, ;  87.  To  r«- 
he  who  refuses  to  succour  his  ally  in  a  war  that  is  manifestly  Aue  fn^. 
unjust  is  not  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  alliance.  ^""  ^^^  *" 

When  alliances  have  thus  been  contracted  beforehand,  the^'^i,^!^ 
question  is,  to  determine,  in  the  course  of  events,  those  cases  of  aUianoe. 
in  which  our  engagements  come  in  force,  and  we  are  bound 
to  act  in  consequence  of  the  alliance.     This  is  what  is  called  1 88-   wi>>t 
casu8  foederis^  or  case  of  the  alliance,  and  is  to  be  discovered  ^•f^. 
in  the  concurrence  of  the  circumstances  for  which  the  treaty  ■'*   '^' "' 
has  been  made,  whether  those  circumstances  have  been  ex- 
pressly specified  in  it,  or  tacitly  supposed.     Whatever  has 
been  promised  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  is  due  in  the  ca^tts 
fcederiSy  and  not  otherwise. 

As  the  most  solemn  treaties  cannot  oblige  any  one  to  favour ;  89.   it 
an  unjust  quarrel  (§  86):  the  casus  foederis  never  takes  place  never  takes 
in  a  war  that  is  manifestly  unjust.  place  m  an 

In  a  defensive  alliance,  the  castts  foederis  does  not  exist  im-       *  ^"" 
mediately  on  our  ally  being  attacked.     It  is  still  our  duty  to; 90.   How 
examine  whether  he  has  not  given  his  *  enemy  just  cause  to**®*^"^  ***  • 
make  war  against  him :  for  we  cannot  have  engaged  to  un-  ^«^°**^* 
dertake  his  defence  with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  insult 
others,  or  to  refuse  them  justice.     If  he  is  in  the  wrong,  we 
must  induce  him  to  offer  a  reasonable  satisfaction ;  and  if  his 
enemy  will  not  be  contented  with  it,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  obligation  of  defending  him  commences. 

But  if  the  defensive  alliance  contains  a  guarantee  of  all  ^  9i.  and  in 
the  territories  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  ally,  the  ca«M»**"**y<*' 
foederis  immediately  takes  place  whenever  those  territories  «^**'^***' 
are  invaded  or  threatened  with  an  invasion.     If  they  are 
attacked  for  a  just  cause,  we  must  prevail  on  our  ally  to  give 
satisfaction ;  but  we  may  on  good  grounds  oppose  his  being 
deprived  of  his  possessions,  as  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to 
our  own  security  that  we  undertake  to  guaranty  them.     On 
the  whole,  the  rules  of  interpretation,  which  we  have  given 
in   an  express  chapter,*  are  to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  de- 
termine, on  particular  occasions,  the  existence  of  the  casus 
J^cederis, 

If  the  state  that  has  promised  succours  finds  herself  un-  j  02.   The 
able  to  furnish  them,  her  inability  alone  is  sufficient  to  dis-Hucconrii 
pense  with  the  obligation;  and  if  she  cannot  give  her  as-°®***"® 
aistance  without  exposing  herself  to   evident  danger,  thi8^^^i^^^J 


*  Book  IL  chap.  xviL 
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BOOK  m.   circomBtance  also  dispenses  with  it.     This  would  be  one  of 
CHAP.  Ti.  ^j^^g^  ^g^^g  jj^  which  a  treaty  becomes  pernicious  to  the 


ftirnish  ii^    gtate,  and  therefore  not  obligatory  (Book  II.  §  160).     But 
ruMi^*ILftt>^  here  speak  of  an  imminent  danger,  threatening  the  Tery 
would  be     existence  of  the  state.     The  case  of  such  a  danger  is  tacitly 
ezpoMd.      and  necessarily  reserved  in  every  treaty.     As  to  remote 
dangers,  or  those  of  no   extraordinary  magnitude, — since 
[  327  3  they  are  inseparable  from  every  military  alliance,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  they  should  create  an  exception ; 
and  the  sovereign  may  expose  the  nation  to  them  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  which  she  reaps  from  the  alliance. 

In  virtue  of  these  principles,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  sending  assistance  to   an   ally  while  we   are 
ourselves    engaged    m    a  war    which    requires    our  whole 
strength.     If  we  are  able  to  oppose  our  own  enemies  and 
to  assist  our  ally  at  the  same  time,  no  reason  can  be  pleaded 
for  such  dispensation.     But,  in  such  cases,  it  rests  with  our- 
selves to  determine  what  our  circumstances  and  strength  will 
allow.     It  is  the  same  with  other  things  which  may  have 
been  promised,  as,  for  instance,  provisions.      There  is  no 
obligation  to  furnish  an  ally  with  them  when  we  want  them 
for  our  own  use. 
$  03.  other     We  forbear  to  repeat  in  this  place  what  we  have  said  of 
oasei.         various  other  cases,  in  discoursing  of  treaties  in  general,  as, 
for  example,  of  the  preference  due  to  the  more  ancient  ally 
(Book  U.  §  167),  and  to  a  protector  (ibid.  §  204),  of  the 
meaning  to  be  annexed  to  the  term  *^  allies,'*  in  a  treaty  in 
which  they  are  reserved  (ibid.  §  309).     Let  us  only  add,  on 
this  last  question,  that,  in  a  warlike  alliance  made  against  all 
opponents,  the  allies  excepted,  this  exception  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  present  allies.     Otherwise,  it  would  afterwards  be 
easy  to  elude   the  former  treaty  by  new  alliances ;    and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  either  what  we  are  doing 
in  concluding  such  a  treaty,  or  what  we  gain  by  it. 
Two  of  the       A  case  which  we   have  not  spoken  of  is   this: — Three 
partiei  in     powers  havo  entered  into  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  :  two 
oon^Mto**  ^^  ^^^^  quarrel,  and  make  war  on  each  other : — how  is  the 
rupture.       t\}ixA  to  act  ?     The  treaty  does  not  bind  him  to  assist  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he 
has  promised  his  assistance  to  each  against  the  other,  or  to 
one  of  the  two  in  prejudice  of  the  other.     The  only  obliga- 
tion, therefore,  which  the  treaty  imposes  on  him,  is  to  en- 
deavour, by  the  interposition  of  his  good  oflSces,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  his  allies ;  and  if  his  mediation  proves 
unsuccessful,  he  remains  at  liberty  to  assist  the  party  who 
appears  to  have  justice  on  his  side. 
^  04.   Re-       To  refuse  an  ally  the  succours  due  to  him,  without  having 
ftisai  of  the  any  just  cause  to  allege  for  such  refusal,  is  doing  him  an  in- 
daTkMrir     i^^^^  ®^^^^  it  is  a  violation  of  the  perfect  right  which  we  ga\d 
him  by  a  formal  engagement.    I  speak  of  evident  cases,  it 
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being  then  only  that  the  right  is  perfect ;  fot,  m  those  of  a  »ook  m. 
doubtful  nature,  it  rests  with  each  party  to  judge  what  he  is- 


able  to  do  (1 92) :  but  he  is  to  judge  maturely  and  impartially,  ^®  ^^  *° 
and  to  act  with  candour.  And  as  it  is  an  obligation  naturally  ^^^' 
ineambent  on  us,  to  repair  any  damage  caused  by  our  fault, 
and  especially  by  our  injustice,  we  are  bound  to  indemnify 
an  ally  for  all  the  losses  he  may  have  sustained  in  consequence 
of  onr  unjust  refusal.  How  much  circumspection,  therefore, 
is  to  b^  used  in  forming  engagements,  which  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  without  material  injury  to  our  affairs  or  our  [  328  ] 
honour,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  if  complied  with,  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 

An  engagement,  which  may  draw  us  mto  a  war,  is  of  great  g  as.  tu 
moment :  in  it  the  very  existence  of  the  state  is  at  stake,  e&em/s 
He  who  in  an  alliance  promises  a  subsidy  or  a  body  of  auxilia-**'^*'^*^'' 
ries,  sometimes  imagines  that  he  only  risks  a  sum  of  money 
or  a  certain  number  of  soldiers ;  whereas  he  often  exposes 
himself  to  war  and  all  its  calamities.  The  nation  against 
whom  he  furnishes  assistance  will  look  upon 'him  as  her 
enemy ;  and  should  her  arms  prove  successful,  she  will  carry 
the  war  into  his  country.  But  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  she  can  do  this  with  justice,  and  on  what  occasions. 
Some  authors"*"  decide  in  general,  that  whoever  joins  our 
enemy,  or  assists  him  against  us  with  money,  troops,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatever,  becomes  thereby  our  enemy,  and 
gives  us  a  right  to  make  war  against  him : — ^a  cruel  decision, 
and  highly  inimical  to  the  peace  of  nations !  It  cannot  be 
supported  by  principles ;  and  happily  the  practice  of  Europe 
stands  in  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  associate  of  my  enemy  is 
himself  my  enemy.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  anj*^ 
one  makes  war  on  me  directly,  and  in  his  own  name,  or 
under  the  auspices  of  another.  Whatever  rights  war  gives 
me  against  my  principal  enemy,  the  like  it  gives  me  against 
all  his  associates :  for  I  derive  those  rights  from  the  right  to 
security, — ^from  the  care  of  my  own  defence;  and  I  am 
equally  attacked  by  the  one  and  the  other  party.  But  the 
question  is,  to  know  whom  I  may  lawfully  account  my  ene- 
my's associate,  united  against  me  in  war. 

First,  in  that  class  1  shall  rank  all  those  who  are  really  1 96.  Hmm* 
ixnited  in  a  warlike  association  with  mv  enemy,  and  who^*>omak«» 
make  a  common  cause  with  him,  though  it  is  only  in  the®^™^^j^ 
name  of  that  principal  enemy  that  the  war  is  carried  on.  the  enemy 
There  is  no  need  of  proving  this.    In  the  ordinary  and  open  are  his  amo- 
^irarlike  associations,  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  all  «»**«•  J 
the  allies,  who  are  all  equally  enemies  (§  80). 

In  the  second  place,  I  account  as  associates  of  my  enemy,  i  97.  And 
those  who  assist  him  in  his  war  without  being  obliged  to  it  ^^^  ^*»* 


•  See  Wolf,  Jns  Gentiniii,  {;  730  and  7S7. 
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BnoK  Iff.   by  any  treaty.     Since  they  freely  and  yoluntarily  declard 
I'HAP.  Ti.  jigniust  ni^,^  they,  of  their  own  accord,  choose  to  become  my 


ikssiflfc  him,    enemies.     If  they  go  no  farther  than  furnishing  a  determined 
wirhoutbe-  Buccour,  allowing  some  troops  to  be  raised,  or  advancing 
to*it**b^*^*^  money, — ^and,  in  other  respects,  preserve  towards  me  the  ao- 
treltiea;      customed  relations   of   friendship   and  neutrality, — I  may 
overlook  that  ground  of  complaint ;  but  still  I  have  a  right 
to  call  them  to  account  for  it.     This  prudent  caution  of  not 
always  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  those  who  give  such 
assistance  to  our  enemy,  that  we  may  not  force  them  to  join 
him  with  all  their   strength, — this   forbearance,  I  say,  has 
gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  not  looking  on  such  as- 
sistance as  an  act  of  hostility,  especially  when  it  consists 
[  829  ]  only  in  the  permission  to  enlist  volunteers.     How  often  have 
the  Switzers  granted  levies  to  France,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  refused  such  an  indulgence  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
though  both  powers  were  in  alliance  with  them !     How  often 
have  they  allowed  one  prince  tp  levy  troops  in  their  country, 
and  refused '  the  same  permission  to  his  enemy,  when  they 
were  not  in  alliance  with  either !     They  granted  or  denied 
that  favour  according  as  they  judged  it  most  expedient  for 
themselves ;  and  no  power  has  ever  dared  to  attack  them  on 
that  account.     But  if  prudence  dissuades  us  from  making 
use  of  all  our  right,  it  does  not  thereby  destroy  that  right. 
A  cautious  nation  chooses  rather  to  overlook  certain  points, 
than  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
f  98.   Or         Thirdly,  those,  who,  being  united  with  my  enemy  by  an 
who  ue  in   offensive  alliance,  actively  assist  him  in  the  war  which  he 
•BoffeMiTo  (Jeclares  against  me, — ^those,  I  say,  concur  in  the  injury  in- 
with  hbn.     tended  against  me.     They  show  themselves  my  enemies,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  treat  them  as  such.     Accordingly,  the 
Switzers,  whose  example  we  have  above  quoted,  seldom  grant 
troops  except  for  defensive  war.     To  those  in  the  service  of 
France,  it  has  ever  been  a  standing  order  from  their  sove- 
reigns, not  to  carry  arms  against  the  empire,  or  against  the 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Germany.     In  1644,  the 
captains  of  the  Neufchatel  regiment  of  Guy,  on  information 
that  they  were  destined  to  serve  under  Marshal  Turenne,  in 
Germany,  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  disobey 
their  sovereign   and  violate  the  alliances  of  the  Helvetic 
body.     Since  France  has  been  mistress  of  Alsace,  the  Swit- 
zers who  serve  in  her  armies  never  pass  the  Rhine  to  attack 
the  empire.     The  gallant  DaxelhoSer,  captain  of  a  Berne 
company  in  the  French  service,  consisting  of  200  men,  and 
of  which  his  four  sons  formed  the  first  raiS:,  seeing  the  gene- 
ral would  oblige  him  to  pass  the  Rhine,  broke  his  espontoon, 
and  marched  back  with  his  company  to  Berne. 
2  99.   How      Even  a  defensive  alliance  made  expressly  against  me,  or 
a  dafeniire  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  concluded  with  my  enemy 
.,«         .  during  the  war,  or  on  the  certain  prospect  of  its  speedy  de 
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clftTation,  is  an  act  of  association  against  me ;  and  if  followed    book  m, 
by  effects,  I  may  look  on  the  party  who  has  contracted  it  as  ^  ^^'  ^ 


my  enemy.     The  case  is  here  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  Booiates 
nation  assisting  my  enemy  without  being  nnder  any  obliga-^^^  ^® 
tion  to  do  so,  and  choosing  of  her  own  accord  to  become  my  •'^^^y- 
enemy.    (See  §  97.) 

A  defensive  alliance,  though  of  a  general  nature,  and  made }  loo.  a&- 
before  any  appearance  of  the  present  war,  produces  also  the  ****'  **^ 
same  effect,  if  it  stipulates  the  assistance  of  the  whole 
strength  of  the  allies :  for  in  this  case  it  is  a  real  league,  or 
warlike  association;  and,  besides,  it  were  absurd  that  I 
should  be  debarred  from  making  war  on  a  nation  who  op- 
poses me  with  all  her  might,  and  thus  exhausting  the  source 
of  those  succours  with  which  she  furnishes  my  enemy.  In 
what  light  am  I  to  consider  an  auxiliary  who  comes  to  make 
war  on  me  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces  r  It  would  be  mock- 
ery on  his  .part,  to  pretend  that  h^  is  not  my  enemy.  What  [  330  ] 
more  could  he  do,  were  he  openly  to  declare  himself  such  ? 
He  shows  no  tenderness  for  me  on  the  occasion :  he  only 
wishes  that  a  tender  regard  should  be  paid  to  himself.  And 
shall  I  suffer  him  to  preserve  his  provinces  in  peace,  and 
secure  from  all  danger,  whilst  he  is  doing  me  all  the  mischief 
in  his  power  ?  No !  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
obliges  us  to  be  just ;  but  does  not  condemn  us  to  be  dupes. 

But,  if  a  defensive  alliance  has  not  been  made  against  me ;  loi.   lb 
in  particular,  nor  concluded  at  the  time  when  I  was  openly  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^ 
preparing  for  war,  or  had  already  begun  it, — and  if  the  allies  ^JI^JJ*^*^^ 
have  only  stipulated  in  it  that  each  of  them  shall  furnish  aj|[^°^,^^ 
stated  succour  to  him  who  shall  be  attacked, — ^I  cannot  require 
that  they  should  neglect  to  fulfil  a  solemn  treaty,  which  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  conclude  without  any  injury 
to  me.     In  furnishing  my  enemy  with  assistance,  they  only 
acquit  themselves  of  a  debt :  they  do  me  no  wrong  in  dis- 
charging it;    and,   consequently,   they  afford  me  no  just 
grounds  for  making  war  on  them(§  26).    Neither  can  I  say 
that  my  safety  obliges  me  to  attack  them;  for  I  should 
thereby  only  increase  the  number  of  my  enemies,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  slender  succour  which  they  ftirnish  against  me, 
should  draw  on  myself  the  whole  power  of  those  nations. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  the  troops  which  they  send  as  auxili- 
aries, that  I  am  to  consider  as  enemies.     These  are  actually 
united  with  my  enemies  and  fighting  against  me. 

The  contrary  principles  womd  tend  to  multiply  wars,  and 
spread  them  beyond  all  bounds,  to  the  common  ruin  of  na- 
tions. It  is  happy  for  Europe,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
established  custom  is  in  accord  with  the  true  principles.  A 
prince  seldom  presumes  to  complain  of  a  nation's  contributing 
to  the  defence  of  her  ally  by  furnishing  him  with  succours 
Y^hich  were  promised  in  former  treaties, — in  treaties  that 
were  not  made  against  that  prince  in  particular.     In  the  last 
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BOOK  luu  war,  the  United  Provinces  long  continoed  to  supply  tlie  qneen 
^'^^'  ^^  of  Hungary  with  gubudies,  and  ev^i  with  troops ;  and  France 
never  complained  of  these  proceedings  till  those  troops 
marched  into  Alsace  to  attack  the  French  frontier.  Switser* 
land,  in  virtue  of  her  alliance  with  France,  famishes  that 
crown  with  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  and,  nevertheless, 
lives  in  peace  with  all  Europe. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  which  might  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule ;  it  is  that  of  a  defensive  war  which  ia 
evidently  unjust*    For  in  such  case  there  no  longer  exists 
any  oblintion  to  assist  an  ally  (§§  86,  87, 89).  If  you  under- 
take to  do  it  without  necessity,  and  in  violation  of  your  duty, 
you  do  an  injury  to  the  enemy,  and  declare  against  him  out 
of  mere  wantonness.     But  this  is  a  case  that  very  rarely 
occurs  between  naticms.    There  are  few  defensive  wars  with- 
out at  least  some  apparent  reason  to  warrant  their  justice  or 
necessity.    Now,  on  any  dubious  occasion,  each  state  is  sole 
judge  of  the  justice  of  her  own  cause ;  and  the  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  your  ally  (§  86).    Besides,  it  belongs  to  you 
alone  to  determine  what  conduct  on  your  part  will  be  con- 
[  331  ]  formable  to  your  duties  and  to  your  engagements ;  and  con- 
sequently nothing  less  than  the  most  palpable  evidence  can 
authorise  the  enemy  of  your  ally  to  charge  you  with  sup- 
porting an  unjust  war,  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  your 
own  conscience.  In  fine,  the  voluntar^^  law  of  nations  ordains, 
that,  in  every  case  susceptible  of  do&bt,  the  arms  of  both 
parties  shall,  with  regard  to  external  effects,  be  accounted 
equally  lawful  (§  40). 
i  102.  wii«.     The  real  associates  of  my  enemy  being  my  enemies,  I 
ther  it  be     have  sgainst  them  the  same  rights  aa  against  the  principal 
d^^J!?*^  *®  enemy  (§  95).     And  as  their  own  conduct  proclaims  them 
AgaiDrtthr  my  enemies,  and  they  take  up  arms  against  me  in  the  first 
•nemy'i  m- instance,  I  may  make  war  on  them  without  any  declaration : 
fooiateg.      the  war  being  sufficiently  declared  by  their  own  act.     This  is 
especially  the  case  of  those  who  in  any  manner  whatever 
concur  to  make  an  offensive  war  against  me ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise ihe  case  of  all  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  §§  96, 
97,  98,  99,  100. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  those  nations  which  assist  my  ene- 
my in  a  defensive  war :  I  cannot  consider  them  as  his  asso- 
cis(kes(§  101).  If  I  am  entitled  to  complain  of  their  furnish- 
ing him  with  succours,  this  is  a  new  ground  of  quarrel  between 
me  and  them.  I  may  expostulate  with  them,  and,  on  not  re- 
ceiving satisfaction,  prosecute  my  right,  and  make  war  on 
them.  But  in  this  case  there  must  be  a  previous  declarati<xi 
(S  51).  The  example  of  Manlius,  who  made  war  on  the 
Galatians  for  having  supplied  Antiochus  with  troops,  is  not 
a  case  in  point.     Grotius*  censures  the  Roman  general  for 


*  J>6  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ill.  cap.  ill.  }  10. 
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having  be^tin  that  war  without  a  declaration.    The  Gaktiand,   book  qi. 
in  fornishmff  troops  for  an  offensiye  war  against  the  Romans, .  ^^^^'  ^'' 
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had  declared  themselves  enemies  to  Borne.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that,  on  peace  being  concluded  with  Antiochus,  Man- 
lius  ought  to  have  waited  for  orders  from  Borne  before  he 
attacked  the  Galatians ;  and  then,  if  that  expedition  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fresh  war,  he  should  have  not  only  issued  a  ds- 
ckration,  but  also  made  a  demand  of  satisfaction,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  (§  51).  But  the  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Syria  had  not  yet  received  its  consummation ; 
and  it  concerned  that  monarch  alone,  without  making  any 
mention  of  his  adherents.  Therefore  ManUus  undertook  the 
expedition  against  the  Galatians,  aa  a  consequence  or  a 
remnant  of  the  war  with  Antiochus.  This  is  what  he  himself 
very  well  observed  in  his  speech  to  the  senate;*  and  he  even 
added,  that  his  first  measure  was  to  try  whether  he  could 
bring  the  Giilatii)>ns  to  reasonable  terms.  Grotius  more  appo- 
sitely quotes  the  example  of  Ulysses  and  his  followers,— 
blaming  them  for  having,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
attacked  the  Giconians,  who  had  sent  succours  to  Priam 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.f 


CHAP.  Vn.  [  832  ] 

OF  NEUTRALITY — ^AND    THB  PASSAaS  OF  TKOOPS  THROUGH  A  ^^^^-  ▼"- 
NBUTRAL  COUNTRY.  (151) 

NEUTBAL  nations  are  those  who,  in  time  of  war,  do  not  ?  ^^^'  ^*"" 
take  any  part  in  the  contest,  but  remain  common  friends  to      °^  ^°^ 
both  parties,  without  favouring  the  arms  of  the  one  to  the  * 
prejudice  of  the  other.     Here  we  are  to  consider  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  flowing  from  neutrality. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  this  question,  we  must  avoid ;  104.  Oon- 
confounding  what  may  lawfully  be  done  by  a  nation  that  is  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 
free  from  all  engagements,  with  what  she  may  do  if  she  ex-**^'®*^^^ 
pects  to  be  treated  as  perfectly  neutral  in  a  war.    As  long  as*^on. 
a  neutral  nation  wishes  securely  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
her  neutrality,  she  must  in  all  things  show  a  strict  impartial-    • 
ity  towards  the  belligerent  vawer%:  for,  should  she  figtvour  one    f 
of  the  parties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  she  cannot  com- 

•  Livy,  Ub.  uzviii.  memal   JjK^,  i3-*H  383—400;   I«L 

f  Grotiiu,  vhi  aupra,  not  3.  Indez>  tit  NeutraU,  and  in  Chitty's  L. 

(161)  The  modem  iUoBtrating  deoi-    Nat  14»  34—54,  163;  and  Id.  Index, 

sions  upon  nentrals,  and  neotrality,  wiU    tit  Nw%fraU, — C. 

be  found  collected  in  1  Chittj's  Con- 
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BOOK  m.  plain  of  being  treated  by  him  as  an  adherent  and  confederate 
cHAF.  TIL  ^f  1^  enemy.  Her  neutrality  would  be  a  fraudulent  neu* 
trality,  of  wluch  no  nation  will  consent  to  be  the  dupe.  It  is 
sometimes  suiSered  to  pass  unnoticed,  merely  for  want  of  abi- 
lity to  resent  it ;  we  choose  to  connive  at  it,  rather  than  excite 
a  more  powerful  opposition  against  us.  But  the  present  ques- 
tion isy  to  determine  what  may  lawfully  be  done,  not  what 
prudence  may  dictate  according  to  circumstances.  Let  us 
therefore  examine,  in  what  consists  that  impartiality  which  a 
neutral  nation  ought  to  observe. 

It  solely  relates  to  war^  and  includes  two  articles, — ^1.  To 
give  no  assiitance  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give  it, — ^nor 
voluntarily  to  furnish  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  thing 
of  direct  use  in  war.  I  do  not  say,  ^^to  give  assistance 
equally,"  but  "to  give  no  assistance :  for  it  would  be  absurd 
that  a  state  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  assist  two  nations 
f  at  war  with  each  other;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

do  it  with  equality.     The  same  things,  the  like  number  of 
troops,  the  like  quantity  of  arms,  of  stores,  &c.,  {umished  in 
different  circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succours. 
2.  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  war,  a  neutral  and  impartial 
nation  must  not  reAise  to  one  of  the  parties,  on  account  of  his 
present  quarrel,  what  she  grants  to  the  other.     This  does  not 
deprive  her  of  the  liberty  to  make  the  advantage  of  the  state 
still  serve  as  her  rule  of  conduct  in  her  negotiations,  her 
friendly  connections,  and  her  commerce.     When  this  reason 
induces  her  to  tnye  preferences  in  things  which  are  ever  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  she  only  makes  use  of  her  right, 
and  is  not  chargeable  with  partiality.     But  to  refuse  any  of 
[  833  ]  those  things  to  one  of  the  parties  purely  because  he  is  at  war 
with  the  other,  and  because  she  wishes  to  favour  the  latter, 
would  be  departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality. 
f  106.  An       I  have  said  that  a  neutral  state  ought  to  give  no  assistance 
•iiy  iB»y     to  either  of  the  parties,  when  "under  no  obligation  to  give  it." 
ft"™^^«  This  restriction  is  necessary.     We  have  already  seen,  that 
^m  UmT^  when  a  sovereign  furnishes  the  moderate  succour  due  in  virtue 
and  remnin  of  a  former  defensive  alliance,  he  does  not  become  an  asso- 
neuter.        ciate  in  the  war(§  101).     He  may,  therefore,  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement, and  yet  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Of  this,  Europe 
affords  frequent  instances. 
;  100.  Bight     When  a  war  breaks  out  between  two  nations,  all  other  states 
of  remain,  that  are  uot  bound  by  treaties  are  free  to  remain  neuter;  and, 
Ing  neater,  jf  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  attempted  to  force  them  to 
a  junction  with  him,  he  would  do  them  an  injury,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  infringement  on  their  independ- 
ency in  a  very  essential  point.     To  themselves  alone  it  be- 
long to  determine  whether  any  reason  exists  to  induce  them 
to  join  in  the  contest ;  and  there  are  two  points  which  claim 
their  consideration :  1.  The  justice  of  the  cause.     If  that  be 
evident,  injustice  is  not  to  be  countenanced :  on  the  contrary, 
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it  is  generops  and  praiseworthy  to  succour  oppressed  inno-  book  m. 
cence,  when  we  possess  the  ability.  If  the  case  be  dubious,  ^'^^'  ^'' 
the  other  nations  may  suspend  their  judgment,  and  not  engage 
in  a  foreign  quarrel.  2.  When  convinced  which  party  has 
justice  on  his  side,  they  have  still  to  consider  whether  it  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  concern  themselves  in  this 
aiTair,  and  to  embark  in  the  war. 

A  nation  making  war,  or  preparing  to  make  it,  often  pro-?io^«  Twa. 
poses  a  treaty  of  neutrality  to  a  state  of  which  she  entertains  ^^^  "**' 
suspicions.     It  is  prudent  to  learn  betimes  what  she  has  to       ^* 
expect,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  neighbour's  suddenly  join- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  war.     In  every  case 
where  neutrality  is  allowable,  it  is  also  allowable  to  bind  our- 
selves to  it  by  treaty. 

Sometimes  even  necessity  renders  this  justifiable.  Thus, 
although  it  be  the  duty  of  aU  nations  to  assist  oppressed  inno- 
cence ^Book  II.  §  4),  yet,  if  an  unjust  conqueror,  ready  to  in- 
vade his  neighbour's  possessions,  makes  me  an  offer  of  neu- 
trality when  he  is  able  to  crush  me,  what  can  I  do  better  than 
to  accept  it  ?  I  yield  to  necessity ;  and  my  inability  dis- 
charges me  from  a  natural  obligation.  The  same  inability 
would  even  excuse  me  from  a  perfect  obligation  contracted  by 
an  alliance.  The  enemy  of  my  ally  threatens  me  with  a  vast 
superiority  of  force :  my  fate  is  in  his  hand :  he  requires  me 
to  renounce  the  liberty  of  furnishing  any  assistance  against 
him.  Necessity,  and  the  care  of  my  own  safety,  absolve  me 
from  my  engagements.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth compelled  Victor  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  quit  the 
party  of  the  allies.  But,  then,  the  necessity  must  be  very 
urgent.  It  is  only  the  cowardly,  or  the  perfioious,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  grounds  of  alarm,  to  violate  their 
promises  and  desert  their  duty.  In  the  late  war,  the  king  [  834  ] 
of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  firmly 
held  out  against  the  unfortunate  course  of  events,  and,  to  their 
great  honour,  could  not  be  brought  to  treat  without  the  con- 
currence of  their  allies. 

Another  reason  renders  these  treaties  of  neutrality  useful,  i  i<>8-  ^a- 
and  even  necessary.     A  nation  that  wishes  to  secure  her  own  f^  f^J*^ 
peace,  when  the  flames  of  war  are  kindling  in  her  neighbour- i^g  ^^^^ 
hood,  cannot  more  successfully  attain  that  object  than  by  con-  treatioa. 
eluding  treaties  with  both  parties,  expressly  agreeing  what 
each  may  do  or  require  in  virtue  of  the  neutrality.     This  is  a 
sure  mode  to  preserve  herself  in  peace,  and  to  obviate  all  dis- 
putes and  cavils. 

Without  such  treaties,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  disputes  will  J  lOO.  Poim- 
often  arise  respecting  what  neutrality  does  or  does  not  allow.  <****<>«»  o^**** 
This  subject  presents  many  questions  which  authors  have  dis- ^^*y  ***"' 
cussed  with  great  heat,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
dangerous  quarrels  between  nations.     Tet  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations  has  its  invariable  principles,  and  affords  rules 
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on  thiA  head,  as  well  as  on  the  others.  Some  things  also  have 
grown  into  custom  among  civilized  nations,  and  are  to  be  con- 
formed to  by  those  who  would  not  incur  the  reproach  of  nn- 
iustly  breaking  the  peace.'*'  As  to  the  rules  of  the  natural 
law  of  nations,  they  result  from  a  just  combination  of  the  laws 
of  war,  with  the  liberty,  the  safety,  the  advantages,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  other  rights  of  neutral  nations.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  we  shall  lay  down  the  following  rules : — 

;  110.  Hoiyr  First,  no  act  on  the  part  of  a  nation,  which  falls  within  the 
exercise  of  her  rights,  and  is  done  solely  with  a  view  to  her 
own  good,  without  partiality,  without  a  design  of  farouring 
one  power  to  the  prejudice  of  another, — ^no  act  of  that  kind, 
I  say,  can  in  general  be  considered  as  contrary  to  neutrality ; 
nor  does  it  become  such,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when 
it  cannot  take  place  without  injury  to  one  of  the  parties,  who 
has  theix  a  particular  right  to  oppose  it.  Thus,  the  besieger 
has  a  right  to  prohibit  access  to  the  place  besiesed  (see  §  117 
in  the  sequel).  Except  in  cases  of  this  nature,  snail  the  quar- 
rels of  others  deprive  me  of  the  free  exercise  of  my  rights  in 
the  pursuit  of  measures  which  I  judge  advantageous  to  my 
people  ?  Therefore,  when  it  is  the  custom  of  a  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  and  training  her  subjects,  to  permit 
levies  of  troops  in  favour  of  a  particular  power  to  whom  she 
thinks  proper  to  intrust  them, — the  enemy  of  that  power  can- 
not look  upon  such  permissions  as  acts  of  hostility,  unless  they 
are  given  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  his  territories,  or  the 

[  335  ]  support  of  an  odious  and  evidently  unjust  cause.  He  cannot 
even  demand,  as  matter  of  right,  that,  the  like  favour  be 
granted  to  him, — because  that  nation  may  have  reasons  for 
refusing  him,  which  do  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  it  belongs  to  that  nation  alone  to  judge  of  what 
best  suits  her  circumstances.  The  Switzers,  as  we  have  al* 
ready  observed,  grant  levies  of  troops  to  whom  they  please ; 
and  no  power  has  hitherto  thought  fit  to  quarrel  with  them  on 
.  that  head.  It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that,  if  those  levies 
were  considerable,  and  constituted  the  principal  strength  of 
my  enemy,  while,  without  any  substantial  reason  being  al- 
'  leged,  I  were  absolutely  refused  all  levies  whatever, — I  should 
have  just  cause  to  consider  that  nation  as  leagued  with  my 
enemy ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  care  of  my  own  safety  would 
authorize  me  to  treat  her  as  such. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  mone^  which  a  nation 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  lend  out  at  interest.  If  the 
sovereign,  or  his  subjects,  lend  money  to  my  enemy  on  that 


*  The  following  is  an  inetanoe : — It 
was  determined  by  the  Dutch,  that»  on 
a  ressers  entering  a  neutral  port,  after 
having  taken  any  of  the  enemies  of  her 
nation  prisoners  on  the  high  seaa,  she 
should  be  obliged  to  set  those  prisoners 
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at  Ubertyj  because  they  were  then  fallen 
into  the  power  of  a  nation  that  was  in 
neutrality  with  the  belligerent  parties. — 
The  same  rule  had  been  obserred  by 
England  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinoes. 
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footing,  and  refuse  it  to  me  because  they  hare  not  the  same  ■<><>«  '"• 
confidence  in  me,  this  is  no  breach  of  neutrality.  They  lodge  ~^i^. 
their  property  where  they  think  it  safest.  If  such  preference 
be  not  founded  on  good  reasons,  I  may  impute  it  to  ill-will 
against  me,  or  to  a  predilection  for  my  enemy.  Yet  if  I 
should  make  it  a  pretence  for  declaring  war,  both  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  custom  hap- 
pily established  in  Europe,  would  join  in  condemning  me. 
While  it  appears  that  this  nation  lends  out  her  money  purely 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  interest  upon  it,  she  is  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  it  aceorcQng  to  her  own  discretion;  and  I  have 
no  right  to  complain. 

But  if  the  loan  were  evidently  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  an  enemy  to  attack  me,  this  would  be  concurring  in 
the  war  against  me. 

If  the  troops,  above  alluded  to,  were  furnished  to  my  enemy 
by  the  state  herself,  and  at  her  own  expense,  or  the  money 
in  like  manner  lent  by  the  state,  without  interest,  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  doubtful  question  whether  such  assistance  were 
incompatible  with  neutrality. 

Further,  it  may  be  affirmed  on  the  same  principles,  that  if  a 
nation  trades  in  arms,  timber  for  ship-building,  vessels,  and 
warlike  stores, — I  cannot  take  it  amiss  that  she  sells  such 
things  to  my  enemy,  provided  she  does  not  refuse  to  sell  them 
to  me  also  at  a  reasonable  price.  She  carries  on  her  trade 
without  any  design  to  injure  me ;  and  by  continuing  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  I  were  not  engaged  in  war,  she  gives  me 
no  just  cause  of  complaint. 

In  what  I  have  said  above,  it  is  supposed  that  my  enemy!  in.  tmu 
goes  himself  to  a  neutral  country  to  make  his  purchases,   het^^  neutral 
■us  now  discuss  another  case , — that  of  neutral  nations  resort-  thoirChi!^ii 
inff  to  my  enemy's  country  for  commercial  purposes.     It  isaroa.twsr. 
certain,  that,  as  they  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  renounce  their  commerce  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  to  supply  my  enemy  with  the  means  of  carrying  [.  336  ] 
on  the  war  against  me.     Should  they  affect  to  refuse  selling 
xne  a  single  article,  while  at  the  same  time  they  take  pains  to 
convey  an  abundant  supply  to  my  enemy,  with  an  evident  in- 
tention to  favour  him,  such  partial  conduct  would  exclude 
them  from  the  neutrality  they  enjoyed.    But  if  they  only  con-  r 
tinue  their  customary  tradcy  they  do  not  thereby  declare  them- 
selves against  my  interest :  they  only  exercise  a  right  which 
they  are  under  no  obligation  of  sacrificing  to  me.  (152) 

(152)  It  miut  bo  a  oontliraanoe  only  Deb.  935.    It  hiw  even  been  holden  that 

of  tnch  euttomary  trade.    See  Horne  on  a  British>born  subjeet^  while  domiciled 

Captmea,  215—233 ;  Be  Tastet  v.  Tay-  in  a  neutral  country,  may  legally  trad<) 

lor,  4  Taunt  238 ;  BeU  v.  Beid,  1  Maule  from  that  country  with  a  state  at  war 

Ai  Selw.  727;   and  an  able  speech  of  with  this  country.   Belly.  UMplVUnie 

Jjtad  Brskine,  8th   March,  1808,  upon  A  Selwyn.  727.— C. 
ihe  orders  in  Council ;  10  Cobbett's  ParL 
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HOOK  m.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  I  am  at  war  with  a  nation^ 
«HAF^_vir^  both  my  safety  and  welfare  prompt  me  to  deprive  her,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  every  thing  which  may  enable  her  to  resist  or 
injure  me.  In  this  instance,  the  law  of  necessity  exerts  its  fall 
force.  If  that  law  warrants  me,  on  occasion,  to  seise  what  be~ 
longs  to  other  people,  will  it  not  likewise  warrant  me  to  inter- 
cept every  thing  belonging  to  trar,  which  nentral  nations  are 
carrying  to  my  enemy  ?  Even  if  I  should,  by  taking  such  mea- 
sures, render  all  those  neutral  nations  my  enemies,  I  had  better 
run  that  hazard,  than  suffer  him  who  is  actually  at  war  with  me 
thus  freely  to  receive  supplies  and  collect  additional  strength 
to  oppose  me.  It  is,  therefore,  very  proper,  and  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  (which  disapproves  of  mul- 
tiplying the  causes  of  war\  not  to  consider  those  seizures  of 
the  goods  of  neutral  nations  as  acts  of  hostility. 

When  I  have  notified  to  them  my  declaration  of  war  against 
such  or  such  a  nation,  if  they  will  afterwards  expose  them- 
selves to  risk  in  supplying  her  with  things  which  serve  to 
carry  on  war,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  their 
goods  fall  into  my  possession ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  declare  war  against  them  for  having  attempted  to  convey 
such  goods.  They  suffer,  indeed,  by  a  war  in  which  they  have 
no  concern ;  but  they  suffer  accidentally.  I  do  not  oppose 
their  right :  I  only  exert  my  own ;  and  if  our  rights  clash 
with  and  reciprocally  injure  each  other,  that  circumstance  is 
the  effect  of  inevitable  necessity.  Such  collisions  daily  hap- 
pen in  war.  When,  in  pursuance  of  my  rights,  I  exhaust  a 
country  from  which  you  derive  your  subsistence, — when  I  be- 
siege a  city  with  wmch  you  carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  JL 
doubtless  injure  you;  I  subject  you  to  losses  and  inconve- 
niences ;  but  it  is  without  any  design  of  hurting  you.  I  only 
make  use  of  my  rights,  and  consequently  do  you  no  injustice. 
But  that  limits  may  be  set  to  these  inconveniences,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  may  subsist  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  war,  there 
are  certain  rules  to  be  observed,  on  which  Europe  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed. 
f  111.  Con-  The  first  is,  carefully  to  distinguish  ordinary  goods  which 
*»*>«<*  have  no  relation  to  war,  from  those  that  are  peculiarly  sub- 
•*^^*^  servient  to  it.  Neutral  nations  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty  to 
trade  in  the  former :  the  belligerent  pouters  cannot  mth  any  rear- 
[  887  ]  ^on  refuse  it^  or  prevent  the  importation  of  such  goods  into  the 
enemy  s  country :  the  care  of  their  own  safety,  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  does  not  authorize  them  to  do  it,  since  those  things 
will  not  render  the  enemy  more  formidable.  An  attempt  to 
interrupt  or  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations^  a  flagrant  injury  to  them; — 
necessity,  as  we  have  above  observed,  being  the  only  reason 
which  can  authorize  any  restraint  on  their  trade  and  navigation 
to  the  ports  of  the  enemy.  England  and  the  United  Provinces 
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hftTiiig  agreed,  in  the  treaty  of  Whitehall,  signed  on  the  22d  of  b«ok  >•'• 
Aiigaat,  1689,  to  notifv  to  all  states  not  at  war  with  Fraace,  °'^''-  "^ 
that  thej  voald  attack  erer j  ship  bound  to  or  coming  from 
any  port  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  they  beforehand  declared 
every  snch  ship  to  be  a  lawful  prize, — Sweden  and  Denmark, 
from  whom  some  ships  had  been  taken,  entered  into  a  coun- 
ter-treaty on  the  17th  of  March,  1693,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  Uieir  rights  and  procuring  just  satisfi&ddon.  And 
the  two  maritime  powers,  being  convinced  that  the  complaints 
of  the  two  cro^s  were  well  foimded,  did  them  justice."^ 

Commodities  particularly  tiseftU  in  war,  and  the  importation 
of  which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  oaniraband 
goocU.  Such  are  armSy  ammunitianj  timber  far  shijhbuUdinff^ 
every  kind  of  naval  gtareMj  hornet^ — and  even  provisions,  in  cer- 
tain junctures,  when  we  have  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy 
by  famine.t(153) 

But,  in  order  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  c<mtrahand\'^'^^-  ^^•- 
goods  to  an  enemy,  are  we  only  to  stop  and  seize  them,  P»y-^|^*** 
ing  the  value  to  the  owner,— or  have  we  a  right  to  confiscate  J^^^^JJJ^^ 
them  ?    Barely  to  stop  those  goods  would  in  general  prove  ted. 
an  ineffectual  mode,  especially  at  sea,  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  entirely  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  enemy's  har- 
bours.    Becourse  is  therefore  had  to  the  expedient  of  confia- 
cating  all  contraband  goods  that  we  can  seize  on,  in  order  that 
the  fear  of  loss  may  operate  as  a  check  on  the  avidity  of  gain, 
and  deter  the  merchants  of  neutral  countries  from  supplying 
the  enemy  with  such  commodities.     And,  indeed,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  such  high  importance  to  a  nation  at  war  to  prevent,  as 
ar  as  possible,  the  enemy's  being  supplied  with  such  articles 

*  See  other  instances  in  Qrotius  do  sold  both  arms  and  provisions  to  the 

Jure  Belli  et  Pacu,  lib.  ilL  cap.  i  }  5,  Spaniards,  fhey  could  not  with  propri- 

not  6.  etj  have  attempted  to  forbid  neutral 

f  The  Pensionary  De  Witt,  in  a  let-  nations  to  earry  on  a  similar  trado. 

ter  of  January  14, 1664,  acknowledges  (Grotius,  Hist  of  the  Distorbanoes  in 

that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Low  Countries,  book  vi.)     KeTer- 

nations  to  prevent  neVitrals  from  carry-  theless,  in  1646,  the  United  Provinces 

ing  com  to  an  enemy's  country;  but  published    an  edict  prohibiting    their 

be  says  that  we  msy  lawfully  prerent  own  subjects  in  general,  and  even  neu- 

them  from  supplying  the  enemy  with  tral  nations,  to  carry  either  provisions 

cordage  and  other  matericUt  for  ikt  rig-  or  any  other  merchandise  to  Spain,  be- 

ging  and  equiptnmt of  9hip»  of  war.  cause  the    Spaniards,   ''after    bavin j^ 

In  1697,  queen  Blizabeth  would  not  under  the  appearance  of  commerce,  al- 
aUow  the  Poles  and  Danes  to  fkimish  lured  foreign  vessels  to  their  ports,  de- 
Spain  with  provisions,  much  less  with  tained  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as 
arms,  alleging  that,  **  according  to  the  ships  of  war."  And  for  this  reason, 
rules  of  war,  it  is  lawful  to  reduce  an  the  same  edict  declared  that "  the  con- 
enemy  even  by  famine,  with  the  view  federates,  when  blocking  up  their  ene- 
of  obliging  him  to  sue  for  peaoe."  The  mies*  ports,  would  seise  upon  eveij 
ITnited  Provinoes,  finding  it  necessary  vessel  they  saw  steering  towards  those 
to  observe  a  greater  degree  of  ciroum-  places." — ^Ibid.  book  xv.  p.  572« — ^Bd. 
speotion,  did  not  prevent  neutral  na-  a.i>.  1797. 

«4oos  from  carrying  on  every  kind  of  (153)  What  are    eoiilra6afk{   good», 

eommeree  with  Spain.    It  is  true,  in-  see  1  Chitty's    CommL   L.  444 — 449, 

d<Hkl,  that,  trhUe  their    own    subjecU  and  Chitty's  L.  Nat  119— 128.— C. 
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•dOK  nx.  ftB  will  add  to  hifl  Btrength  and  render  him  more  dangerotiSy 
^^^'  ^^  tliat  neceeait J  and  the  eare  of  her  own  welfiEtre  and  safety  an- 
thorize  her  to  take  effectual  methods  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
declare  that  all  commodities  of  that  nature,  destined  for  the 
enemy,  shall  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.  On  this  account 
she  notifies  to  the  neutral  states  her  declaration  of  war  (§  63;) 
whereupon,  the  letter  usually  give  orders  to  their  subjects  to 
refrain  from  all  contraband  commerce  with  the  nations  at  war, 
declaring,  that  if  they  are  captured  in  carrying  on  such  trade, 
the  sovereign  will  not  protect  them.  This  rule  is  the  point 
where  the  general  custom  of  Europe  seems  at  present  fixed, 
after  a  number  of  variations,  as  will  appear  from  the  note  of 
Grotius,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and  particularly  from  the 
ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  the  years  1543  and  1584, 
which  only  allow  the  French  to  seize  contraband  goods,  and 
to  keep  them  on  paying  the  value.  The  modern  usage  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  agreeable  to  the  mutual  duties  of  nations,  and 
the  best  calculated  to  reconcile  their  respective  rights.  The 
nation  at  war  is  highly  interested  in  depriving  the  enemy  of 
all  foreiffn  assistance ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  her  a  right 
to  consider  all  those,  if  not  absolutely  as  enemies,  at  least  as 
people  that  feel  very  little  scruple  to  injure  her,  who  carry  to 
her  enemy  the  articles  of  which  he  stands  in  need  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war.  She,  therefore,  punishes  them  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods*  Should  their  sovereign  undertake  to 
protect  them,  such  conduct  would  be  tantamount  to  his  fur- 
nishing the  enemy  with  those  succours  himself: — a  measure 
which  were  undoubtedly  inconsistent  with  neutrality.  When 
a  nation,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  prospect  of  gain, 
is  employed  in  strengthening  my  enemy,  and  regardless  of  the 
irreparable  evil  whicJi  she  may  thereby  entail  upon  me,*  she 
is  certainly  not  my  friend,  and  gives  me  a  right  to  consider 
and  treat  her  as  an  associate  of  my  enemy.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  perpetual  subjects  of  complaint  and  rupture,  it 
has,  in  perfect  conformity  to  sound  principles,  been  agreed 
that  the  belligerent  powers  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  con- 
traband goods  which  neutral  persons  shall  attempt  to  carry  to 
their  enemy,  without  any  complaint  from  the  sovereign  of 
those  merchants ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  at  war 
does  not  impute  to  the  neutral  sovereigns  these  practices  of 
their  subjects.  Care  is  even  taken  to  settle  every  particular 
of  this  kind  in  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
1 114.  We  cannot  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods, 

Uarehing    ^thout  Searching  neutral  vessels  that  we  meet  at  sea :  we 
[  339  ]  have  therefore  a  right  to  search  them.  Some  powerful  nations 

•  In  our  time,  the  king  of  Spain  pro-  with    military    stores;    and    thus    he 

hibited  all  Hamburgh  ships  from  en-  obliged  the  Hambnrghers  to  eanoel  their 

tering  his  harbours,  because  that  city  treaty  with  the  Barbarians.^Bd.  a.d. 

had   engaged  to  furnish  the  Algerines  1797. 
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have  indeed,  at  different  times,  refused  to  submit  to  this   book  m. 
search.     "After  the  peace  of  Vervins,  Qneen  Elizabeth,  con-  ^^^^'  ^"' 
tinning  the  war  against  Spain,  requested  permission  of  the  nentni 
king  of  France  to  cause  all  French  ships  bound  for  Spain  to"^*^^^^**^ 
be  searched,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  secretly  car- 
ried any  military  stores  to  that  country :  but  this  was  refused, 
as  an  injury  to  trade,  and  a  favourable  occasion  for  pillage."* 
At  present^  a  neutral  ship  refusing  to  be  searched^  would  from 
that  proceeding  alone  be  condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.  (154) 
But,  to  avoid  inconveniences,  oppression,  and  every  other 
abuse,  the  manner  of  the  search  is  settled  in  the  treaties  of 
navigation  and  commerce.     It  is  the  established  custom  at 
present  to  give  full  credit  to  the  certificates,  bills  of  lading, 
kc,  produced  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  unless  any  fraud 
appear  in  them,  or  there  be  good  reasons  for  suspecting 
it.(155) 

if  we  find  an  enemy's  effects  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  we }  ii6.  Bn«- 
seize  them  by  the  rights  of  war:  (166)  but  we  are  naturally ^y'"?'®- 


(154)  As  to  liU  rigU  of  vinHng  and 
•earehing  neutrid  tkipt,  see  the  cele- 
brated letter  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  Prdssian  Secretary,  A.  D.  1752 ; 
1  Collect  Jnrid.  138;  and  HaUiday's. 
Life  of  Lord  Mansfield;  Elements  of 
General  History,  yol.  iii.  p.  222 ;  Mar- 
shaU  on  Insnranoe,  book  i.  ch.  8,  sect. 
b ;  OarreU  v.  Ketuinffton,  8  Term  Rep. 
230 ;  Lord  Erskine's  Speech  npon  Or- 
ders in  oonnoil,  8  March,  1808;  10 
Cobbett's  ParL  Deb.  956 ;  Baring  npon 
Orders  in  Council,  p.  102.  Clearly  at 
this  day  the  right  of  search  exists  prao- 
tically  as  irell  as  theoretically. 

The  right  of  search,  and  of  the  oon- 
seqnenoe  of  resistance,  and  of  the  pa- 


a  deliberate  and  oontinaed  resistance 
of  search,  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  ves- 
sel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by 
the  legal  consequences  of  oonflscation." 
And  see  DupateA,  3  Bob.  Bep.  278; 
EUabe,  4  Rob.  Rep.  408 ;  Pentuylvania, 
1  Acton's  Rep.  33;  Saint  Juan  Bap- 
tUta,  5  Bob.  Rep.  33 ;  Maria,  1  Rob. 
Rep.  340 ;  Mentor,  1  Edward,  268 ;  Ca- 
therina  Elinabeth,  5  Rob.  Rep.  232.  See 
the  modem  French  Tiew  of  the  right 
of  Tisitation  and  search,  Conrs  de 
Droits  Public,  tom.  i.  p.  84.  Paris :  A.  n. 
1830. — C. — {And  the  American,  The 
Eleanor,  2  Wheat  Rep.  345;  The  U, 
Statet  y.  La  Jemte  Euginie,  2  Mass.  Rep. 
409 ;  The  Marianna  Flora,  3  Mass.  Rep. 


pers  and  documents  that  ought  to  be    110 ;  Maley  y.  ShiUtueic,  3  Cranoh,  458. } 


found  on  board  the  neutral  yessels,  are 
most  clearly  established  by  the  best 
modem  decisions ;  see  Barker  y.  Blakee, 
9  East  Rep.  283,  and  numerous  other 
cases,  collected  in  1  Chitty's  Commer- 
cial Law,  482--489;  Chitty's  L.  Nat 
190  — 199.  The  international  law 
upon  the  subject  wiU  be  found  admi- 
rably summed'  up  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott»  in 
bis  Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Maria, 
1  Rob.  Rep.  340,  and  1  Edwards's  Rep. 
208,  confirming  the  authority  of  Vat- 
tel,  and  on  which  he  thus  concludes: 
«'  I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all  fair 
principles  of  reason, — ^upon  the  distinct 
authority  of  Yattel,  and  upon  the  insti- 
tutes of  other  great  maritime  countries, 
aff  well  as  those  of  our  own  country, 
when  I  renture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by 
the  law  of  nation.<,  r9  now  understood, 


*  Grotius,  ubi  supra. 

(155)  As  to  papers  and  documents 
that  ought  to  be  on  board,  see  1  Chit- 
ty's  Commercial  Law,  487—489,  and 
Chitty's  L.  Nat  196—199,  and  autho- 
rities there  collected.  The  owner  of  the 
neutral  yessel  has  no  remedy  for  loss 
of  yoyage,  or  other  injury  occasioned 
by  the  reasonable  ezereise  of  the  right 
of  search  {infra  note),  but  he  may  in- 
sure against  the  risk ;  Barker  y.  Blakee, 
9  East»  283.— G.— {See  Maleg  r.  Shot- 
tuck,  3  Cranch,  458. } 

(150)  Particular  states  haye  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  this  rule,  and,  by  express 
treaty,  granted  immunity,  by  establish- 
ing a  maxim,  **  Free  ships,  Aree  goods  f 
see  instances,  6  Rob.  Brop.  52 ;  0  Rob. 
Rep.  24,  41— 358.— C. 
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BOOK  m.   bouiHl  to  p9Lj  the  freight  to  the  master  of  the  veBBel,  who  m 
^"*'''  ^"'  not  to  suffer  by  snch  6eizare.*(167) 

board  ft  nan-  The  effecU  of  mutroh^  found  in  an  enemy*  %  %hip9y  are  to 
tni  ship.  i)e  restored  to  the  owners,  against  whom  there  is  no  right  of 
tod  property  <5oofi8<»tion ;  biit  withoiit  any  allowance  for  detainer,  decay, 
on  board  an  ^<^-  (1^^^)  ^^^  I<>BS  Sustained  by  the  neutrals  on  this  occa- 
enemy'8  sion  is  an  accident  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  em- 
*^^P*  barking  their  property  in  an  enemy's  ship ;  and  the  captor, 

in  exercising  the  rights  of  wm*,  is  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cidents which  may  thence  result,  any  more  than  if  his  cannon 
kills  a  neutral  passenger  who  happens  unfortunately  to  be  on 
board  an  enemy's  yessel.  (158) 
1 117.  Trade     Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  commerce  of  neutral  na- 
T****  *  ^*     ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^'^  territories  of  the  enemy  in  general.  There  is  a 
(iw)  ^^^'^^  particular  case  in  which  the  rights  of  war  extend  still  farther. 
All  commerce  with  a  besieged  town  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Bioekado.     If  I  lay  siege  to  a  place,  or  even  simply  blockade  it,  I  have  a 
right  to  hinder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  any 
thing  to  the  besieged,  without  my  leave ;  for  he  opposes  my 
undertaking,  and  may  contribute  to  the  miscarriage  of  it,  and 
thus  involve  me  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  war. 
[  340  ]      King  Demetrius  hanged  up  the  master  and  pilot  .of  a  vessel 
carrying  provisions  to  Athens  at  a  time  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  reducing  that  city  by  famine.f    In  the  long  and 
bloody  war  carried  on  by  the  iJnited  Provinces  against  Spain 

•  {See  the  mle  as  recognised  by  the  1  MoUoy,  1—18;  and  Twillimg  Enei,  & 
United  States.  The  Jiereidef  9  Cranoh,  Bob.  Rep.  82.— C. 
110.}— « I  have  obtained/' said  the  am-  (168)  1  ChiUy's  Commereial  Law, 
bassador  Boreel,  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  440 ;  Grotios,  b.  iii.  o.  vL  §  tL  ;  Mar- 
Pensionary,  De  Witt,  "  the  abrogation  shall  on  Insurance,  b.  L  c  viiL  {  v.  The 
of  that  pretended  French  law,  that  ene-  loss  of  voyage  and  damage  may  be  in- 
mtW  property  involpea  in  con/Ueation  ths  snred  against ;  Barker  v.  Blatee,  9  Bas^ 
propertjf  of/riende;  so  thaty  if  hence-  Rep.  283. — C. 

forward  any  effects   belonging  to  the  (169)  As  to  violation  of  blockade  in 

enemies  of  France  be  fonnd  in  a  free  general,  see  the  modem    deeisionsy  1 

Dutch  vessel,  those  effects  alone^  shall  Chitty's    Commercial    Law,  449    and 

be  liable  to  confiscation;  and  the  vessel  400-492;  Cutty's   L.  Nat  129—144, 

shall  be  released,  together  with  all  the  and  269 ;  and  see,  as  to  the  distinction 

other  property  on  board.    Bnt  I  find  it  between    a    military    and    commercial 

impossible  to  obtain  the  object  of  the  blockade,  and  their  effect.  1  Acton's  Rep. 

twenty-fourth  article  of  my  instructions,  128.     On  a  question   of  violation   of 

which  aaja,ih$t  the  immunity  of  the  vee-  blockade.    Sir  W.  ScoU    said,  <' Three 

eel  ehall  extend  to  the  eargo,  even  if  «ne-  things  must  be  proved — 1st,  the  exist- 

mie^  property,"    De  Witt's  Letters  and  ence  of  an  actual  blockade ;  2dly,  the 

Negotiations,  voL  L  p.  801— Such  a  law  knowledge  of  the  party  supposed  to  have 

as  the  latter  would  be  more  natural  than  offended;  and  3^,  some  act  of  viola- 

the  former.— Edit  ▲.  n.  1797.  tion,  either  by  going  in  or  coming  out 

(167)  ( SehwartM  v.   The  Ine.  Co.  t/  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commence- 

North  America,  3   Wash.   C.  C.   Rop.  ment  of  blockade."    In  case  of  Beiey, 

117.)— But,  in  these  eases,  the  freight  1  Rob.  Rep.  92,  and  Nancy,  1  Acton's 

to  bo  paid  is  not  necessarily  to  be  me»-  Rep.  69. — Cw — { Fiteeiwmone  v.  The  Nets-' 

sored  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  poH  Ine.  Co.,  4  Cran<^,  186.} 

t  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio. 
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for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they  would  not  suflfer  the  book  m. 
English  to  carry  goods  to  Dunkirk,  before  which  the  Dutch -^^^i-Hh. 
fleet  lay.* 

A  neutral  nation  preserves,  towards  both  the  belligerent ;  lis.  im- 
powers,  the  several  relations  which  nature  has  instituted  be-pa^^o®' 
tween  nations.  She  ought  to  show  hfrself  ready  to  render  ^^°®"* 
them  every  office  of  humanity  reciprocally  due  from  one  na- 
tion to  another :  she  ought,  in  every  thing  not  directly  relat- 
ing to  war,  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and 
of  which  they  may  stand  in  need.  Such  assistance,  however, 
must  be  given  with  impartiality;  that  is  to  say,  she  must  not 
refuse  any  thing  to  one  of  the  parties  on  account  of  his  being 
at  war  with  the  other  (§  104).  But  this  is  no  reason  why  a 
neutral  state,  under  particular  connections  of  friendship  and 
good  neighbourhood  with  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  may 
not,  in  every  thing  that  is  unconnected  with  war,  grant  him 
all  those  preferences  which  are  due  to  friends:  much  less 
does  she  alford  any  grounds  of  exception  to  her  conduct,  if,  in 
commerce,  for  instance,  she  continues  to  allow  him  such  indul- 
gences as  have  been  stipulated  in  her  treaties  with  him.  She 
ought,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  public  welfare  will  permit, 
equally  to  allow  the  subjects  of  both  parties  to  visit  her  terri- 
tories on  business,  and  there  to  purchase  provisions,  horses,  • 
and,  in  general,  evei^  thing  they  stand  in  need  of, — ^unless 
she  has,  by  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  promised  to  refuse  to  both 
parties  such  articles  as  are  used  in  war.  Amidst  all  the  wars 
which  disturb  Europe,  the  Switzers  preserve  their  territories 
m  a  state  of  neutrality.  Every  nation  indiscriminately  is  al- 
lowed free  access  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  if  the  coun- 
try has  a  surplus,  and  for  that  of  horses,  ammunition,  and 
arms. 

An  innocent  passage  is  due  to  all  nations  with  whom  a  state  f  119.  Pm- 
is  at  peace  (Book  II.  §  123) ;  and  this  duty  extends  to  troops  "*««  of 
as  well  as  to  individuals.     But  it  rests  with  the  sovereign  of  ^^j^^^ 
the  country  to  judge  whether  the  passage  be  innocent ;  and  it  nentri  * 
is  very  difficult  for  that  of  an  armv  to  be  entirely  so.     In  the  conntry. 
late  wars  of  Italy  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Venice  and 
those  of  the  pope  sustained  very  great  damage  by  the  passage 
of  armies,  and  often  became  the  theatre  of  the  war. 

Since,  therefore,  the  passage  of  troops,  and  especially  that  { 120.   Pas- 
of  a  whole  army,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference,  he  "«®  ^  ^ 
who  desires  to  march  his  troops  through  a  neutral  country,      ® 
must  apply  for  the  sovereign's  permission.     To  enter  his  ter- 
ritory without  his  consent,  is  a  violation  of  his  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  supreme  dominion,  by  virtue  of  which,  that  coun- 
try is  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  any  use  whatever,  without 
his  express  or  tacit  permission.     Now,  a  tacit  permission  for  [  841  ] 
the  entrance  of  a  body  of  troops  is  not  to  be  presumed,  since 


*  Grotius,  nbi  rapra. 
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their  entrance  may  be  productiye  of  the  most  serious  oonse- 
quences. 

If  the  neutral  sovereign  has  good  reasons  for  refusing  a 
passage,  he  is  not  obliged  to  grant  it, — ^the  passage  in  that 
case  being  no  longer  innocent. 

In  all  doubtful  cases  we  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  proprietor  respecting  the  innocence  of  the  use  we  desire 
it  to  make  of  things  belonging  to  another  (Book  II.  §§  128, 130^, 
and  must  acquiesce  in  his  refusal,  even  though  we  think  it 
unjust.  If  the  refusal  be  eyidentlj  unjust, — if  the  use,  and, 
in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  passage  be  unquestionably  in- 
nocent,— a  nation  may  do  herself  justice,  ana  take  by  force 
what  is  unjustly  denied  to  her.  But  we  have  already  observed, 
that  it  is  very  di£Bcult  for  the  passage  of  an  army  to  be  ab- 
solutely innocent,  and  much  more  so  for  the  innocence  to  be 
very  evident.  So  various  are  the  evils  it  may  occasion,  and 
the  dangers  that  may  attend  it, — so  complicated  are  they  in 
their  nature,  and  so  numerous  are  the  circumstances  with 
which  they  are  connected, — that,  to  foresee  and  provide  for 
every  thing,  is  next  to  impossible.  Besides,  self-interest  has 
so  powerfid  an  influence  on  the  judgments  of  men,  that  if  he 
who  requires  the  passage  is  to  be  the  judge  of  its  innocence, 
he  will  admit  none  of  the  reasons  brought  against  it ;  and 
thus  a  door  is  opened  to  continual  quarrels  and  hostilities. 
The  tranquillity,  therefore,  and  the  common  safety  of  nations 
require  that  each  should  be  mistress  of  her  own  territory,  and 
at  liberty  to  refuse  every  foreign  army  an  entrance,  when  she 
has  not  departed  from  her  natural  liberties  in  that  respect,  by 
treaties.  From  this  rule,  however,  let  us  except  those  yery 
uncommon  cases  which  admit  of  the  most  evident  demonstra- 
tion that  the  passage  required  is  wholly  unattended  with  in- 
convenience or  danger.  If,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  passage  be 
forced,  he  who  forces  it  will  not  be  so  much  blamed  as  the  na- 
tion that  has  indiscreetly  subjected  herself  to  this  violence. 
Another  case,  which  carries  its  own  exception  on  the  very 
face  of  it,  and  admits  not  of  the  smallest  doubt,  is  that  of  ex- 
treme necessity.  Urgent  and  absolute  necessity  suspends  all 
the  rights  of  property  (Book  II.  §§  119, 123) :  and  if  the  pro- 
prietor be  not  under  the  same  pressure  of  necessity  as  you,  it 
is  allowable  for  you,  even  against  his  will,  to  make  use  of  what 
belongs  to  him.  When,  therefore,  an  army  find  themselves 
exposed  to  imminent  destruction,  or  unable  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  unless  they  pass  through  neutral  territories,  they 
have  a  right  to  pass  in  spite  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  force 
their  way,  sword  in  hand.  But  they  ought  fast  to  request  a 
passage,  to  offer  securities,  and  pay  for  whatever  damages  they 
may  occasion.  Such  was  the  mode  pursued  by  the  Greeks  on 
their  return  from  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus."^ 


*  Plutaroh'a  Life  of  Agesilaus. 
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Extreme  necessity  may  even  authorize  the  temporary  seizure  book  m. 
'  of  a  neutral  town>  and  the  putting  a  garrison  therein,  with  a  °"^''*  ^"' 
riew  to  cover  ourselves  from  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs  against  that  town,  when  the  sovereign  is 
not  able  to  defend  it.  But  when  the  danger  is  over,  we  must 
immediately  restore  the  place,  and  pay  all  the  charges,  in- 
conveniences, and  damages,  which  we  have  occasioned  by 
seizing  it. 

When  the  passage  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  the  bare ;  123.   Tho 
danger  which  attends  the  admission  of  a  powerful  army  into^®*'*^  <**«»- 
our  territory,  may  authorize  us  to  refuse  them  permission  to  ^,0  *"****" 
enter.     We  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  be  ^^,,1 
tempted  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  or  at  least  to  act 
as  masters  while  they  are  in  it,  and  to  live  at  discretion.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  with  Grotius,*  that  he  who  requires  the  passage 
is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  on  account  of  our  unjust 
fears.     A  probable  fear,  founded  on  good  reasons,  gives  us  a 
right  to  avoid  whatever  may  realize  it ;  and  the  conduct  of 
nations  affords  but  too  just  grounds  for  the  fear  in  question. 
Besides,  the  right  of  passage  is  not  a  perfect  right,  unless  in 
a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  when  we  have  the  most  perfect 
evidence  that  the  passage  is  innocent. 

But,  in  the  preceding  section,  I  suppose  it  impracticable  to  §  124.  or  » 
obtain  sufficient  security  which  shall  leave  us  no  causd  to  ap-  <*en»o<*  ^ 
prehend  any  hostile  attempts  or  violent  proceedings  on  the  go^JJiJ^ 
part  of  those  who  ask  permission  to  pass.     If  any  such  secu-  curity. 
rity  can  be  obtained,  (and  the  safest  one  is,  to  allow  them  to 
pass  only  in  small  boaies,  and  upon  delivering  up  their  arms, 
as  has  been  sometimes  required, f)  the  reason  arising  from  fear 
no  longer  exists.     But  those  who  wish  to  pass  should  consent 
to  give  every  reasonable  security  required  of  them,  and  con- 
sequently submit  to  pass  by  divisions  and  deliver  up  their  arms, 
if  the  passage  be  denied  them  on  any  other  terms.  The  choice 
of  the  security  they  are  to  give  does  not  rest  with  them.   Host- 
ages, or  a  bond,  would  often  prove  very  slender  securities.    Of 
^at  advantage  will  it  be  to  me  to  hold  hostages  from  one 
who  will  render  himself  master  over  me  ?    And  as  to  a  bond, 
it  is  of  very  little  avaU  against  a  prince  of  much  superior 
power. 

But,  is  it  always  incumbent  on  us  to  give  every  security  a  }  125.  Whe- 
nation  may  require,  when  we  wish  to  pass  through  her  terri-tii6P«iw*yi 
tories? — In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  make  a  distinction  be-"f^®""^** 
tween  the  different  reasons  that  may  exist  for  our  passing  2q^*^*21 
through  the  country ;  and  we  are  next  to  consider  the  man-  ourity  n- 
ners  of  the  people  whose  permission  we  ask.     If  the  passage  quired, 
be  not  essentially  necessary,  and  can  be  obtained  only  on  sus- 
picious or  disagreeable  conditions,  we  must  relinquish  all  idea 


•  Book  ii.  chap.  iL  J  13,  note  5. 

t  By  the  JSLuaa,  and  the  andent  inhabitaats  of  Cologne.    Bee  Orotfau,  ibid. 
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BOOK  in.   of  it»  M  in  the  eftse  of  a  refusal  (§  122).  But,  if  neeeisity  i'U- 
CB4P.  Tu.  thoriies  me  to  pass,  the  conditions  on  which  the  passage  will 


be  granted  may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  according  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  I  am  treating  with.   Suppose  I  am  to  cross 
[  348  3  the  country  of  a  barbarous,  savage,  and  perfidious  nation, — 
shall  I  leave  myself  at  their  discretion,  by  giving  up  my  arms 
and  causing  my  troops  to  march  in  divisions !  TSo  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  condemn  me  to  take  so  dangerous  a  step.    Since 
necessity  authorizes  me  to  pass,  a  kind  of  new  necessity  arises 
for  my  passing  in  such  a  posture  as  will  secure  me  from  any 
ambuscade  or  violence.     I  will  offer  every  security  that  can 
be  given  without  foolishly  exposing  myself;  and  if  the  offer  ia 
rejected,  I  must  be  guided  by  necessity  and  prudence, — and, 
let  me  add,  by  the  most  scrupulous  moderation,  in  order  to 
avoid  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  right  which  I  derive  from 
necessity. 
{ 128.   B-       K  the  neutral  state  grants  or  refuses  a  passage  to  one  of  the 
qnditytobepuiies  at  war,  she  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  grant  or  refuse 
wM^bo^  It  to  the  other,  unless  a  change  of  circumstances  affords  her 
partiM  M  to  substantial  reasons  for  acting  otherwise.     Without  such  rea- 
th»  pMnge.  sons,  to  grant  to  one  party  what  she  refuses  to  the  other,  would 
be  a  partial  distinction,  and  a  departure  from  the  line  of  strict 
neutrality* 
fm.   No       When  I  have  no  reason  to  refuse  a  passage,  the  party  against 
compkiiit    whom  it  is  granted  has  no  right  to  complain  of  my  conduct, 
^^^'  ^^^  much  less  to  make  it  the  ground  of  a  hostile  attack  upon  me, 
ttoto^for      ^<^  I  have  done  no  more  than  what  the  law  of  nations  en- 
gnntingft    joins  (§  119).     Neither  has  he  any  right  to  require  that  I 
pMMgo.      should  deny  the  passage ;  for  he  must  not  pretend  to  hinder 
me  from  doin^  what  I  think  agreeable  to  my  duty.  And  even 
on  those  occasions  when  I  might  with  justice  refuse  permission 
to  pass,  I  am  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  the  exertion  of  my 
right.     But  especially  when  I  should  be  obliged  to  support 
my  refusal  by  the  sword,  who  will  take  upon  hira  to  complain 
of  my  having  permitted  the  war  to  be  carried  into  his  country, 
rather  than  draw  it  on  myself?  No  sovereign  can  require  that 
I  should  take  up  arms  in  his  favour,  unless  obliged  to  it  by 
treaty.     But  nations,  more  attentive  to  their  own  interests 
than  to  the  observance  of  strict  justice,  are  often  very  loud  on 
this  pretended  subject  of  complaint.     In  war,  especially,  they 
stick  at  no  measures ;  and  if  by  their  threats  they  can  induce 
a  neighbouring  state  to  refuse  a  passage  to  their  enemy,  the 
generality  of  their  rulers  consider  this  conduct  only  as  a  stroke 
of  good  policy. 
•  ate  may        A  powerful  State  will  despisc  these  unjust  menaces:  firm 
refuse  it      and  unshaken  in  what  she  thinks  due  to  justice  and  to  her  own 
from  a  fear  reputation,  shc  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  diverted  by  the  fear 
of  the  re-     of  a  groundless  resentment :  she  will  not  even  bear  the  menace, 
thropwwite  ^^^  *  yfesk  nation,  unable  to  support  her  rights,  will  be  under 
{Arty;         a  ntotmty  of  cousulting  her  own  safety ;  and  this  important 
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eonoern  will  authorize  her  to  refuae  a  paasage,  whidi  would  book  m. 
expose  her  to  dangers  too  powerful  for  her  to  repel. 


Another  fear  may  also  warrant  her  in  refusing  a  passage,  j  129.   And 
namely,  that  of  involving  her  country  in  the  disorders  andi®**^®*" 
calamities  of  war.    For,  even  if  the  party  against  whom  »^oui?b6- 
passage  is  requested,  should  observe  such  moderation  as  not  '^^e  ^^^ 
to  employ  menaces  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  neutral  theatn  of 
nation  into  a  reftisal,  he  will  hurdly  fail  to  demand  a  passage  ^»- 
for  himself  also :  he  will  march  to  meet  his  enemy ;  and  thus  [  844  ] 
the  neutral  country  will  become  the  theatre  of  war.     The  in- 
finite evils  of  such  a  situation  are  an  unexceptionable  reason 
for  refusing  the  passage.    In  all  these  cases,  he  who  attempts 
to  force  a  passage,  does  an  injury  to  the  neutral  nation,  and 
gives  her  most  just  cause  to  unite  her  arms  with  those  of  his 
adversary.  The  Switzers,  in  their  alliances  with  France,  have 
promised  not  to  grant  a  passage  to  her  enemies*    They  ev^r 
refuse  it  to  all  sovereigns  at  war,  in  order  to  secure  their  fron- 
liers  from  that  calamity ;  and  they  take  care  that  their  terri- 
tory shall  be  respected.  But  they  grant  a  passage  to  recruits, 
who  march  in  small  bodies,  and  without  arms. 

The  grant  of  permission  to  pass  includes  a  grant  of  every ;  iso.  wbat 
thing  which  is  naturally  connected  with  the  passage  of  troops, » iDoiad«d 
and  without  which  the  passajje  would  be  impracticable ;  such ^°  ^*^*[*"* 
as  the  liberty  of  carrying  with  them  whatever  may  be  neces-^  pmi»««. 
sary  for  an  army, — ^that  of  exercising  military  discipline  on 
the  soldiers  and  officers,  and  of  purchasing,  at  a  fan:  price, 
every  thing  the  army  may  want,  unless,  thropgh  fear  q(  scar- 
city, a  particular  exception  haa  been  made,  to  oblige  them  to 
canT  with  them  their  own  provisions* 

He  who  grants  the  passage  is  bound  to  render  it  safe,  as  far ;  131.  safe- 
as  depends  on  him.     Good  faith  requires  this ;  and  to  act  ty  of  the 
otherwise  would  be  ensnaring  those  to  whom  the  passage  is  i^'^s^- 
granted. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  foreigners  can  do  nothing  in ;  132.   No 
a  territory  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign^  it  is  unlawful  to  bo»tUity  u 
attack  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  country,  or  to  commit  in  it  any  ^'^''JlJ'Jj^ 
other  act  of  hostility.   The  Dutch  East-IJadia  fleet  having  put  traiTo*^*" 
into  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1666,  to  avoid  the  English,  thetry.(i60) 
British  t^miral  had  the  temerity  to  attack  them  there.    But 
the  governor  of  Bergen  fired  on  the  assailants;  and  the  court 
of  Denmark  complained,  though  perhaps  too  faintly,  of  an  at- 
tempt so  injurious  to  her  rights  and  dignity.*  (160) 

*  The  Mithor  of  the  '*  Preaent  Stote  ma,  witkin  cannon-ihot  of  tbe  ooMt,  ia 

of  Penmark/'  written  in  Bnglialv  pro-  oonaiderod  am  maMng  •  part  of  the  ter- 

tenda  that  the  Danea  had  engaged  to  litoiy;  and,  for  that  reaaon,  a  reaael 

daliTer  up  the  Dnteh  fleets  bat  that  aome  taken  under  the  eannon  of  a  neutral 

aaaaoaable  preaeata,  made  to  the  oovt  fmrtresa,  ia  not  a  lawful  prise.    An^, 

of  Copenhageut  aaved  it    Oha/p.  z.  book  L  chap.  zxiiL  a.  289,  p.  129;  Mar- 

(160)  At    preaen^   by   the   general  ten'a  L.  N.  b.  riii  ehi^.  vL  a.  6;  and 

taw  of  nationa,  the  whole  apaoe  of  the  aee  1  MQUoy,  b.  L  chap.  liL  a.  7;  and 
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BOOK.  m.       To  conduct  prisoners,  to  convey  spoil  to  a  place  of  safety, 
CO AP^jriK  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^  consequently  not  to  be  done  in  a  neutral  coud- 
try  ;  and  whoever  should  permit  them,  would  depart  from  the 
line  of  neutrality,  by  favouring  one  of  the  parties.  But  I  here 
speak  of  prisoners  and  spoil  not  yet  perfectly  in  the  enemy's 
power,  and  whose  capture  is,  as  it  were,  not  yet  fully  com- 
pleted.    A  flying  party,  for  instance,  cannot  make  use  of  a 
neighbouring  and  neutral  country  as  a  place  of  deposit  to  se- 
cure their  prisoners  and  spoil.      To  permit  this,  would  be 
giving  countenance  and  support  to  their  hostilities.     When 
the  capture  is  completed,  and  the  booty  absolutely  in  the 
enemy's  power,  no  inquiry  is  made  how  he  came  by  such 
eifects,  and  he  may  dispose  of  them  in  a  neutral  country.    A 
privateer  carries  his  prize  into  a  neutral  port,  and  there  freely 
[  345  ]  sells  it ;  but  he  cannot  land  his  prisoners  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  them  in  confinement,  because  the  detention 
and  custody  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  continuation  of  hostilities. 
)  1S8.  Nen-     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that,  if  my  neighbour  af- 
*^  ^'^^^  fords  a  retreat  to  my  enemies,  when  defeated  and  too  much 
a  wtoeatto  ^o^^ened  to  escape  me,  and  allows  them  time  to  recover,  and 
troops,  that  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  second  attack  on 
they  may     my  territories,  this  conduct,  so  prejudicial  to  my  safety  and 
again  attack  interests,  would  be  incompatible  with  neutrality.  If,  therefore, 
jij.^*''*'     my  enemies,  on  suffering  a  discomfiture,  retreat  into  his  coun- 
try, although  charity  will  not  allow  him  to  refuse  them  permis- 
sion to  pass  in  security,  he  is  bound  to  make  them  continue 
their  march  beyond  his  frontiers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  remain  in  his  territories  on  the  watch  for  a  con- 
venient opportunity  ito  attack  me  anew ;  otherwise  he  gives 
me  a  right  to  enter  his  country  in  pursuit  of  them.  Such  treat- 
ment is  often  experienced  by  nations  that  are  unable  to  com- 
mand respect.     Their  territories  soon  become  the  theatre  of 
war ;  armies  march,  encamp,  and  fight  in  it,  as  in  a  countiy 
open  to  all  comers. 
( 134.  Con-     Troops  to  whom  a  passage  is  granted  are  not  to  occasion 
j-^  *^  ^^    the  least  damage  in  the  country ;  they  are  to  keep  to  the  pub- 
lic roads,  and  not  enter  the  possessions  of  private  persons, — 


duet  to  be 
•bMrredhy 


ehap. !.  8. 16.  { The  Ann,  1  GalL  Rep.  62. }  allowed  to  originate  on  neutral  ground. 

And   Professor   Ifarten   obserres,  that  and  explains  and  elucidates  what  pre- 

when  two  vessels,  the  enemies  of  eaab  paratory  acts  of  warfare  there  ought^ 

other,  meet  in  a  neutral  port^  or  where  or  ought  not>  to  be  tolerated;  and  see 

one  pursues  the  other  into  such  por^  not  1  Chitty's   Com.  L.  441  to  444.     Bo 

only  must  they  refrain  firom  all  hostili-  we    haye  seen  that  even   a  sentence 

ties  while  they  remidn  there,  but  should  of  eondemnation  of  ship  or  goods  as 

one  set  saU,  the  other  must  not  sail  in  prise  cannot  legally  take  place  in  a 

less  than  twenty-four  hours  after.    Mar-  neutral  country.    Ante,  and  Fktd  Oyen, 

ten's  L.  Nat  b.  viil.  c  tL  s.  6.    Sir  W.  1  Rob.  Rep.  115;  8  T.  R.  270;  Atche- 

Soon,  in  the   Twe$  Oebroeden,  8  Rob.  son's  Rep.  8,  note  9;  and  see  ffav^ 

Rep.  162--386;  and  the  Amna,  6  Rob.  lock  t.  Boektoood,  Atcheson's  Rep.  88, 

Rep.  873,  observes,  that  no  proximate  48. — C. 
acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be 
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to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  pnnctuallj  pay  for   book  m. 
everything  with  which  the  inhabitants  supply  them.     And  if  .^^**-  ^'• 


the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  necessity  of  certain  J^^P*  p»»- 
operations,    as   encamping  or  intrenching,  has  caused   *i^y " Je^nd *^^ 
damage,  their  commander  or  their  sovereign  is  bound  to  makeooontry. 
reparation.     All  this  requires  no  proof.     What  right  have  an 
army  to  injure  a  country,  wlien  the  most  they  could  require 
was  an  innocent  passage  through  it  ? 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  neutral  state  should  not 
stipulate  for  a  sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  certain 
damages  which  it  would  be  difScult  to  estimate,  and  for  the 
inconveniences  naturally  resulting  from  the  passage  of  an 
army.  But  it  would  be  scandalous  to  sell  the  very  grant  of 
passage,— ^nay,  even  unjust^  if  the  passage  be  attended  with 
no  damage,  since,  in  that  case,  the  permission  is  due.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  sovereign  of  the  country  is  to  take  care  that  the 
compensation  be  paid  to  the  parties  who  have  suffered  the 
damage ;  for  no  right  authorizes  him  to  reserve  for  his  own 
use  what  is  given  for  their  indemnification.  It  is,  indeed,  too 
often  the  case,  that  the  weak  sustain  the  loss,  and  the  power- 
ful receive  the  compensation. 

Finally,  as  we  are  not  bound  tb  grant  even  an  innocent  J 135.   A 
passage,  except  for  just  causes,  we  may  refuse  it  to  him  who  p^*8«  "•J 
requires  it  for  a  war  that  is  evidently  unjust, — as,  for  instance,  ^^^^[1^ 
to  invade  a  country  without  any  reason,  or  even  colourable  eridenUy 
pretext.     Thus  Juhus  GsBsar  denied  a  passage  to  the  Helvetii,  unjust, 
who  were  .quitting  their  country  in  order  to  conquer  a  better. 
I  conceive,  indeed,  that  policy  had'a  greater  share  in  his  re- 
fusal than  the  love  of  justice ;  but,  in  short,  justice  authorized 
him  on  that  occasion  to  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence.     A 
sovereign  who  is  in  a  condition  to  refuse  without  fear,  should 
doubtless  refuse  in  the  case  we  now  speak  of.    But  if  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  give  a  refusal,*  he  is  not  obliged  to  [  846  ] 
draw  down  the  impending  evil  on  his  own  head  for  the  sake  of 
averting  it  from  that  of  his  neighbour :  nay,  rashly  to  hazard 
the  quiet  and  welfare  of  his  people^  would  be  a  very  great 
breach  of  his  duty. 
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BOOK  fH. 
CBAP.  nil. 


CHAP  vm, 

OF  THB  RIGHTS  OF  NATIONS  IN  WAR, — ^AND,  FIRST,  OF  WHAT 
WE  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  DO,  V^D  WHAT  WE  ARE  ALLdWBD  TO 
DO  TO  THE  enemy's  PERSON,  IN  A  JUST  WAR.  (161) 

{ 1^6.   Go-      WHAT  we  have  hitherto  said,  concerns  the  right  of  making 
n«rai  prin.  ^ar : — ^Ict  US  now  proceed  to  those  rights  which  are  to  be  re- 
l^hto^^  ^^spected  during  the  war  itself,  and  to  the  rules  which  nations 
Igainet  Ml    should  reciprocallv  observe,  even  when  deciding  their  differ- 
•nemy  in  a  euces  by  arms.     Let  us  begin  by  laying  down  the  rights  of  a 
Just  war.     nation  engaged  in  a  just  war:  let  us  see  what  she  is  allowed 
to  do  to  her  enemy.     The  whole  is  to  be  deduced  from  one 
single  principle, — from  the  object  of  a  just  war :  for,  when 
the  end  is  lawful,  he  who  has  a  right  to  pursue  that  end  has, 
of  course,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  which  are  necessary 
for  its  attainment.     The  end  of  a  just  war  is  to  avenge  or  pre- 
vent injury  {^  28) — that  i^  to  say,  to  obtain  justice  by  force, 
when  not  obtainable  by  any  other  method, — ^to  compel  an  un- 
just adversary  to  repair  an  injury  already  done,  or  give  us 
securities  against  any  wrong  with  which  we  are  threatened  by 
him.     As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  have  declared  war,  we  have 
a  right  to  do  against  the  enemy  whatever  we  find  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end,-— for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  to  reason,  and  obtaining  justice  and  security  from 
him. 
J  i37.  Dif-     The  lawfulness  of  the  end  does  not  give  us  a  real  right  to 
ferenoe  bo-  any  thing  further  than  barely  the  means  necessary  for  the  at- 
twe«n  what  tainmont  of  that  end.     Whatever  we  do  beyond  that,  is  rcpro- 
right*to  do  ^^^od  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  faulty,  and  condemnable  at  the 
and  what  ib  tribunal  of  conscienco.    Hence  it  is  that  the  right  to  such  or 
barely  ai-     such  acts  of  hostility  varies  according  to  circumstances.    What 
dTe*  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  perfectly  innocent  in  war,  in  one  particular  situa^ 
impanity     ^^^^9  ^  ^^^  always  80  OH  Other  occasions.     Right  goes  hand 
between      in  hand  with  necessity  and  the  exigency  of  the  case,  but  never 
•nemiea.      ezcoeds  them. 

But  as  it  is  very  difficult  always  to  form  a  precise  judgment 
of  what  the  present  case  requires,  and  as,  moreover,  it  belongs 
to  each  nation  to  judge  of  what  her  own  particular  situation 
authorizes  her  to  do  (Prelim.  §  16) — ^it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  nations  should  reciprocally  conform  to  general 
[  347  ]  rules  on  this  subject.  Accordingly,  whenever  it  is  certain 
and  evident  that  such  a  measure,  such  an  act  of  hostility,  is 
necessary,  in  general,  for  overpowering  the  enemy's  resist- 

(161)  See,  in  general,  the  Rights  of     Gommeroial  Law,  877  to  437;  and  Chit* 
War;  Grotiiu,  oh.  W. ;  and  1  Chitty's    tft  Law  of  Natioiu,  per  tot-^C. 
4M 
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ance,  and  attaming  the  end  of  a  lawful  war, — tliat  measure^  book  m. 
thus  viewed  in  a  general  light,  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  ^"^'''  ^"'' 
deemed  lawful  in  war,  and  consistent  with  propriety,  although 
he  who  unnecessarily  adopts  it,  when  he  might  attain  his  end 
by  gentler  methods,  is  not  innocent  before  God  and  his  own 
conscience.  In  this  lies  the  difference  between  what  is  just, 
equitable,  irreprehensible  in  war,  and  what  is  onl^  allowed 
between  nations,  and  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity*  The 
sovereign  who  would  preserve  a  pure  conscience,  and  punctu- 
ally discharge  the  duties  of  humanity,  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  what  we  abeady  have  more  than  once  observed, — 
that  nature  gives  him  no  right  to  make  war  on  his  fellow-men, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  as  a  remedy,  ever  disagree- 
able, thoueh  often  necessary,  against  obstinate  injustice  or 
violence.  If  his  mind  is  duly  impressed  with  this  great  truth, 
be  will  never  extend  the  application  of  the  remedy  beyond  its 
due  limits,  and  will  be  very  careful  not  to  render  it  more 
harsh  in  its  operation,  and  more  fatal  to  mankind,  than  is 
requisite  for  his  own  security  and  the  defence  of  his  rights. 

Since  the  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  repress  injustice  and  j  iss.  The 
violence,  and  forcibly  to  compel  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  ^g^t  to 
of  justice,  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  practice,  against  the  ^^*\" 
enemy,  every  measure  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  weaken  eTeryjustifl. 
him,  and  disable  him  from  resisting  us  and  supporting  his  able  me- 
injustice ;  and  we  may  choose  such  methods  as  are  the  most^hod. 
efficacious  and  best  cmculated  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  of  an  odious  kind,  nor  unjustifiable  in  them- 
selves, and  prohibited  bv  the  law  of  nature. 

The  enemy  who  attacks  me  unjustly,  gives  me  an  undoubted  ;  1S9.   The 
right  to  repel  his  violence;  and  he  who  takes  up  arms  to"s^^o^«r 
oppose  me  when  I  demand  only  my  right,  becomes  himself  *^*  «»•»!'■ 
the  real  aggressor  by  his  unjust  resistance:  he  is  the  first ^^''^^'V 
author  of  the  violence,  and  obliges  me  to  employ  forcible 
means  in  order  to  secure  myself  against  the  wrong  which  he 
intends  to  do  me  either  in  my  person  or  my  property.   If  the 
forcible  means  I  employ  produce  such  effect  as  even  to  take 
away  his  life,  he  alone  must  bear  the  whole  blame  of  that 
misfortune :  for,  if  I  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wrong 
rather  than  hurt  him,  good  men  would  soon  become  the  prey 
of  the  wicked.     Such  is  the  origin  of  the  right  to  kill  our 
enemies  in  a  just  war.    When  we  find  gentler  methods  insuf- 
ficient to  conquer  their  resistance  and  brin^  them  to  terms, 
vre  have  a  right  to  put  them  to  death.     Under  the  name  of 
enemies,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  to  be  comprehended, 
not  only  the  first  author  of  the  war,  but  likewise  all  those  who 
join  him,  and  who  fight  in  support  of  his  cause. 

But  the  vpry  manner  in  which  the  right  to  kill  our  enemies  }  140. 
Is  proved,  points  out  the  limits  of  that  right.   On  an  enemy's  ^^'™**f  ^ 
submitting  and  laying  down  his  arms,  we  cannot  with  justice**^"*  ^ 
take  away  his  life.     Thus,  in  a  battle,  quarter  is  to  be  given 
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BOOK  m.   to  those  who  lay  down  their  arms ;  and,  in  a  sie^e,  a  garrison 
CHAP.  Tin.  Qffigri^g  ^  capitulate  are  never  to  be  refused  their  lives.     The 
^  •"*™^    humanity  with  which  most  nations  in  Europe  carry  on  their 
kmed  ftft«r  ^^^^  ^^  present  cannot  be  too  much  commended.     If,  some- 
oeaaing  to    times,  in  the  heat  of  action,  the  soldier  refuses  to  give  quarter, 
rwiBt         it  is  always  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  ofScers,  who 
eagerly  interpose  to  save  the  Uves  of  such  enemies  as  have 
laid  down  their  arms.'*' 
{ 141.  A        There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  we  may  refuse  to 
ptftieniar    spare  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  surrenders,  or  to  allow  any 
T?»  *"       capitulation  to  a  town  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     It  is, 
tor  My  be'  ^^^^  ^^^^  enemy  has  been  guilty  of  some  enormous  breach 
reAuwL       of  the  law  of  nations,  and  particularly  when  he  has  violated 
the  laws  of  war.     This  refusal  of  quarter  is  no  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  but  a  punishment  for  his  crime, — a  pu- 
nishment which  the  injured  party  has  a  right  to  inflict.     But, 
in  order  that  it  be  justly  inflicted,  it  must  fall  on  the  guilty. 
When  we  are  at  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  observe  no 
rules,  and  never  give  quarter,  we  may  punish  them  in  the 
persons  of  any  of  their  people  whom  we  take,  (these  belonging 
to  the  number  of  the  guilty,)  and  endeavour,  by  this  rigorous 
proceeding,  to  force  them  to  respect  the  laws  of  humanity. 
But,  wherever  severity  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  clemency 
becomes  a  duty.     Corinth  was  utterly  destroyed  for  having 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors.   That  severity,  however,  was  reprobated  by  Cicero 
and  other  great  men.     He  who  has  even  the  most  just  cause 
to  punish  a  sovereign  with  whom  he  is  in  enmity,  will  ever 
incur  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  if  he  causes  the  punishment  to 
fall  on  his  innocent  subjects.     There  are  other  methods  of 
chastising  the  sovereign,— such  as  depriving  him  of  some  of 
his  rights,  taking  from  him  towns  and  provinces.     The  evil 
which  thence  results  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  the  consequence 
of  that  participation  which  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  by 
those  who  unite  in  political  society. 
)  143.   Ro-      This  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  kind  of  retaliation  sometimes 
prisaU.        practised  in  war,  under  the  name  of  reprisals.     If  the  hostile 
^^   '  general  has,  without  any  just  reason,  caused  some  prisoners 

to  be  hanged,  we  hang  an  equal  number  of  his  people,  and  of 
the  same  rank, — ^notifying  to  him  that  we  will  continue  thus 

*  From  seyeral  pusagefl  of  Grotias's  destined  for  FUnden,  they  despatched 

History   of   the   Distorbuices    in    the  a  squadron  to  wait  for  them  in  the 

Low  Countries,  it  appears  that  the  war  strait  of  Calais,  with  orders  to  drown 

between  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  was  without  meroy  erery  soldier  that  wac 

carried  on  with  unrelenting  cruelty  at  taken;   and  the  order  was  punotoally 

sea»  although  the  parties  had  agreed  to  executed.— Book  xiv.  p.  650.— Edit  ▲.!>. 

obseree  the  usual  rules  of  moderation  3797. 

on  land.     Intelligence  being  reoeiyed        (162)  As  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 

by  the  confederate  states,  that  the  Spa-  marque  in  general,  see  ante,  b.  iL  eh. 

niards  had,  by  the  advice  of  Spinola,  xviiL  {  334.— G. 


embarked  at  Lisbon  a  body  of  troops 
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to  retaliate,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  him  to  observe  the  book  m. 
laws  of  war.  It  is  a  dreadful  extremity  thus  to  condemn  a  S^^IlI!^' 
prisoner  to  atone,  by  a  miserable  death,  for  his  generaFs 
crime :  and  if  we  had  previously  promised  to  spare  the  life 
of  that  prisoner,  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  make  him  the  [  349  ] 
subject  of  our  reprisals.*  Nevertheless,  as  a  prince,  or  his 
general,  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  his  enemy's  lives  to  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  men, — it  appears,  tnat,  if  he  has  to  do 
with  an  inhuman  enemy,  who  frequently  commits  such  enor- 
mities, he  is  authorized  to  refuse  quarter  to  some  of  the  pri- 
soners he  takes,  and  to  treat  them  as  his  people  have  been 
treated.f  But  Scipio's  generosity  is  rather  to  be  imitated : 
— ^that  great  man,  having  reduced  some  Spanish  princes,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  Komans,  declared  to  them  that,  on  a 
breach  of  their  faith,  he  would  not  call  the  innocent  hostages 
to  an  account,  but  themselves :  and  that  he  would  not  avenge 
it  on  an  unarmed  enemy,  but  on  those  who  should  be  found 
in  arms.]:  Alexander  the  Great,  having  cause  of  complaint 
against  Darius  for  some  malpractices,  sent  him  word,  that  if 
he  continued  to  make  war  in  such  a  manner,  he  would  proceed 
to  every  extremity  against  him,  and  give  him  no  (]uarter.§  It 
is  thus  an  enemy  who  violates  the  laws  of  war  is  to  be  checked, 
anfd  not  bjjr  causing  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime  to  fall  on 
innocent  victims. 

How  could  it  be  conceived,  in  an  enlightened  age,  that  it  is  I  uz.  whe^ 
lawful  to  punish  with  death  a  governor  who  has  aefended  his  ^•^  *  «^" 
town  to  the  last  extremity,  or  itho,  in  a  weak  place,  has  badj^^^*^^^  * 
the  courage  to  hold  out  against  a  royal  armvr    In  the  last  be  paDifbad 
century,  this  notion  still  prevailed ;  it  was  looKcd  upon  as  one  with  dMth 
of  the  laws  of  war,  and  is  not,  even  at  present,  totally  exploded.  ^  *"  *^^ 
What  an  idea !  to  punish  a  brave  man  for  having  performed  ^^^J^J^ 
his  duty  I    Very  different  were  the  principles  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  gave  orders  for  sparing  some  Milesians, 
<m  aeeount  of  their  courage  and  fidelity. \\     '*As  Phyton  was 
led  to  execution,  by  order  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  for  having 
obstinately  defended  the  town  of  Bhegium,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  he  cried  out,  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned  to  die 
for  having  refused  to  betray  the  town,  and  that  heaven  would 

*  In  the  Freneh,  we  here  And  (ap-  primmer,  in  ease  o#  Tletory  deelaring  on 

parently  rery  maeh  oat  of  place)  a  rer-  their  tide.  He  ipared  Adelnantsirione, 

batlm  repetition  of  the  long  note  whioh  who  had  oppoied  that  hrfaoMni  reeo- 

hat  already  appeared  in  page  280.—  Imfion.    Xenoph.  Hist  QnM.  nV.  fi.  eap. 

Bdit.  A.D.  1797.  i— Edit  A.D.  17»r. 

t  Lyeander,   having    eaptttred    tiie        X  "^^V^  ^  ^  obddei  innozlot,  ted 

Athenian  fleet,  put  thtf   prisonen  to  lA  ipeoe,  si  defeoerinty  MBTitamm ;  nee 

death,  on  aoeoant  of  yarions  onielties  ah  inermi,  eed  ah  annato  hotlo,  peenai 

praetteed  by  the  Athenians  during  the  ezpetitomm.— Tit  Liv.  lib.  xxrliL 
oonrio  of  the  war,  bnt  principally  on       {  Qnint.  Oort  Kb.  ir.  cap.  L  and  ii. 
aeeount  of   the   barbarone   resolution        |  Arrian.  do  Ixped.  AleXMd.  Mb.  i. 

which  they  were  known  to  hare  adopt-  eap.  zx. 
edy  of  catting  off  the  right  hand  of  every 
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BOOK  in.  soon  avenge  hia  death."  Diodorus  Siculus  terms  thi»  ^'  an 
cwAP.  vm.  ^j^j^^  punishment.*'*  It  is  vain  to  object,  that  an  obstmate 
defence,  especially  in  a  weak  place,  against  a  royal  army,  only 
causes  a  fruitless  effusion  of  blood.  Such  a  deunce  may  save 
the  state,  by  delaying  the  enemy  some  days  longer ;  and,  be- 
sides, courage  supplies  the  defects  of  the  fortifications.f  The 
[  350  ]  chevalier  Bayard  having  thrown  himself  into  Mezieres,  de* 
fended  it  with  his  usual  intrepidity,^  and  proved  that  a  brave 
man  is  sometimes  capable  of  saving  a  place  which  another 
would  not  think  tenable.  The  history  of  the  famous  siege  of 
Malta  is  another  instance  how  far  men  of  spirit  may  defend 
themselves,  when  thoroughly  determined.  How  many  places 
have  surrendered,  which  might  still  have  arrested  the  enemy's 
progress  for  a  considerable  time,  obliged  him  to  consume  his 
strength  and  waste  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  even 
finally  saved  themselves,  by  a  better-supported  and  more  vigor- 
ous defence  I  In  the  last  war,  whilst  the  strongest  places 
in  the  Netherlands  opened  their  gates  in  a  few  days,  the  va* 
liant  general  Leutrum  was  seen  to  defend  Goni  against  the 
utmost  efforts  of  two  powerful  armies, — ^to  hold  out,  in  so  in- 
different a  post,  forty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
— and,  finally,  to  save  the  town,  and,  together  with  it,  all 
Piemont.  If  it  be  urged,  that,  by  threatening  a  commandant 
with  death,  you  may  shorten  a  bloody  siege,  spare  your  troops, 
and  make  a  valuable  saving  of  time, — ^my  answer  is,  that  a 
brave  man  will  despise  ^our  menace,  or,  mcensed  by  such  ig- 
nominious treatment,  will  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  can, — 
will  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  fort,  and  make  you 
pay  for  your  injustice.  But,  whatever  advantage  you  might 
promise  yourself  from  an  unlawful  proceeding,  that  will  not 
warrant  you  in  the  use  of  it.  The  menace  of  an  unjust  pun- 
isliment  is  unjust  in  itself:  it  is  an  insult  and  an  injury.  But, 
above  all,  it  would  be  horrible  and  barbarous  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  allow  that  the  threatened  consequences  must 
not  be  realized,  the  threat  is  vain  and  ridiculous.    Just  and 

*  Lib.  ziv.  cap.  «xiiL,  quoted  by  Qro-  ill-fortifled  place  against  a  royal  army, 

tiu8,  lib.  iiL  cap.  ii.  }  xyi.  n.  v.  and  when,  refasing  to  accept  of  reason- 

f  The  false  maxim  which  formerly  able  eonditions  ofered  to   them,  they 

prevailed  on  this  subject,  is  noticed  in  undertake  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 

the  relation  of  the  battle  of  Mussel-  power  which  they  are  unable  to  reeisk" 

burgh  (I>e  Thou,  toI.  i.  p.  287).    "  The  —Pursuant  to  that  maxim,  Csssar  aa- 

genoral  (the  duke  of  Somerset),  the  re-  swered   the   Aduatiol   that   he  would 

gent  of  England,  was  on  this  occasion  spare  their  town,  if  they  sarrendered 

much  admired  for  his  clemency,  which  before  the  battering-ram  touched  their 

induced  him  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  walls ;  and  the  duke  of  Alra  strongly 

besieged  (the  garrison  of  a  castle  in  blamed   prosper  Golonna    for    hayin|p 

Scotland,)  notwithstanding  that  ancient  granted  tenns    of  capitulation  to  tha 

maxim  in  war,  which  declares  that  a  garrison  of  a  oastle,  who  had  refused 

weak  garrison  forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy  to  treat  of  a  surrender  until  the  cannon 

on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  when,  had  been  employed  against  them. — ^Edit^ 

with  more  courage  than  prudence,  they  a.  n.  1797. 


obstinately  persevere  in  defending   an  «     |  See  his  life. 
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honourable  means  may  be  employed  to  dissuade  a'  govetnor  »m)k  m. 
from  ineffectually  persevering  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  such  ^^^^'  ^*^^. 
is  the  present  practice  of  all  prudent  and  humane  generals. 
At  a  proper  stage  of  the  business,  they  summon  a  governor  to 
surrender;  they  offer  him  honourable  and  advantageous  terms 
of  capitulation, — accompanied  by  a  threat,  that,  if  he  delays 
too  long,  he  will  only  be  admitted  to  surrender  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  at  discretion.     If  he  persists,  and  is  at  length  [  851  ] 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, — ^they  may  then  treat  both 
himself  and  his  troops  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  of  war. 
But  that  law  can  never  extend  so  far  as  to  give  a  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  lays  down  his  arms  (§  140), 
unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime  against  the  con- 
queror (§  141). 

Resistance  carried  to  extremity  does  not  become  punishable 
in  a  subaltern,  except  on  those  occasions  only  when  it  is  evi- 
dently fruitless.  It  is  then  obstinacy,  and  not  firmness  or 
valour : — true  valour  has  always  a  reasonable  object  in  view* 
Let  us,  for,  instance,  suppose  that  a  state  has  entirely  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror's  arms,  except  one  single  fortress,— 
that  no  succour  is  to  be  expected  from  without, — no  neighbour, 
no  ally,  concerns  himself  about  saving  the  remainder  of  that 
conquered  state :— on  such  an  occasion,  the  governor  is  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  summoned 
to  surrender ;  and  he  may  be  threatened  with  death  in  case 
of  his  persisting  in  a  defence  which  is  absolutely  fruitless,  and 
which  can  only  tend  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood.*  Should 
this  make  no  impression  on  him,  he  deserves  to  suffer  the  pu- 
nishment with  which  he  has  been  justly  threatened.  I  suppose 
the  justice  of  the  war  to  be  problematical,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
insupportable  oppression  which  he  opposes :  for  if  this  gover- 
nor maintains  a  cause  that  is  evidently  just, — ^if  he  fights  to 
save  his  country  from  slavery, — ^his  misfortune  will  be  pitied ; 
and  every  man  of  spirit  will  applaud  him  for  gallantly  perse- 
vering to  the  last  extremity,  and  determining  to  die  free. 

Fugitives  and  deserters,  found  by  the  victor  among  his  ene-  ;  i44.   Fa. 
mie9,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  him  ;  and  he  has  undoubt-  gitives  ud 
edly  a  right  to  put  them  to  death.    But  they  are  not  properly  desertera, 
considered  as  enemies:  they  are  rather  perfidious  citizens 

*  But  it  is  not  lawful   to  omploy  in   Loais's  liaodB)   should  be    put  to 

menaces  of  every  kind  in  order  to  in-  death  in  his  sight.    Philip  replied  that 

duce  the  goremor  or  commandant  of  a  he  would  feel  the  most  poignant  regret 

town  to  surrender.     There  are  some,  to  lose  his  flither,  but  that  his  honour 

against  which  nature  rerolts  inth  hor-  was  still  dearer  to  him,  and  that  he 

ror.    Louis   the    Eleventh,  being   en-  was    too    well    aoquainted   with   the 

gaged  in  the  siege  of  St  Omer,  and  king's  disposition,  to  apprehend  that 

incensed  at  the  long  resistance  he  ex-  he  would  disgrace  himself  by  the  per- 

perienced,  informed  the  governor,  Phi-  petration    of  so  barbarous   a  deed. — 

Up,  son  of  Antony,  the  Bastard  of  Bur-  Hist,  of    Louis   XL  book  viii.—- Edit 

gundy,  that  if  he  did  not  surrender  the  ▲.d.  1797. 
place,  his  father  (who  was  a  prisoner 
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■ooK  in.  tmitoitlolhMr  eoontrj;  and  tbeir  exilistae&t  with  the  enemy 
^c«4r.  Yin.  omaot  obliltrmto  tbat  oh«rB«ter,  or  exempt  them  fir^mi  the 
jNmiflhment  tbej  ha?e  desevred.    At  present,  howoTer^  deeer- 
tioB  being  unhappily  too  common,  the  number  of  the  delin^ 
qvents  rendere  it  in  some  meMmre  neeesaary  to  show  clemency ; 
and,  in  eaptolationa,  it  ib  usual  to  indiilge  the  eTacoating 
IBNrrison  with  a  eertain  nwnber  of  covered  wagons,  in  which 
thev  save  the  deserters. 
1 1 15.   Wo.     Women,  children,  feeble  old  men,  and  sick  persons,  oome 
men.  ohii-    |||||}er  the  description  of  enemies  (§§  70 — 72) ;  and  we  liAve 
a^  Mid    ^'^^^^^'^  riffhts  over  them,  inasmnch  aa  they  belong  to  the 
fUk.'  nation  witn  wlumi  we  are  at  war,  and  as,  between  nation  and 

[  352  1  Bation,  all  rights  and  pretensions  affect  the  body  of  the  society, 
together  with  all  its  members  (Book  II.  §§  81,  82—344).  Bnt 
these  are  enemies  who  make  no  resistuice ;  and  consequently 
we  have  no  right  to  maltreat  their  persons  or  use  any  violence 
against  them,  much  less  to  take  away  their  lives  (§  140).  This 
is  so  plain  a  maxim  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  at  present 
every  nation  in  the  least  degree  civilised,  acquiesces  in  it. 
Hy  sometimes,  the  furious  and  ungovernable  soldier  carries  his 
bmitality  so  far  as  to  violate  female  chastity,  or  to  massacre 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  the  officers  lament  those  ex- 
cesses ;  they  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  than ; 
and  a  prudent  and  humane  goieral  even  punishes  them  when- 
ever he  can.  But,  if  the  women  wish  to  be  spared  altogether, 
the^  must  confine  themselves  to  the  occupations  peculiar  to 
their  own  sex,  and  not  meddle  with  those  of  men,  by  taking 
up  arms.  Accordingly,  the  military  law  of  the  Switzers,  which 
forUds  the  soldies  to  maltreat  women,  formally  excepts  those 
femaka  who  have  committed  any  acts  of  hostility.* 
f  146.  Gi«r.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion,  of 
«7,  men  of  men  of  letters,  and  other  persons  whose  mode  of  life  is  very 
lettan,  ao.  YemoU  fipom  military  affairs : — ^not  that  these  people,  nor  even 
the  ministers  of  the  altar,  are,  necessarily,  and  by  virtue  of 
theb  functions,  invested  with  any  character  of  inviolability, 
or  that  the  civil  law  can  confer  it  on  them  with  respect  to  the 
enemy :  but,  as  they  do  not  use  force  or  violence  to  oppose 
him,  they  do  not  give  him  a  right  to  use  it  against  them. 
Amonfl  the  andei^t  Bomans,  the  priests  carried  arms :  Julius 
OsBsar  nimself  was  sovereign  pontiff: — ^and  among  the  Chris- 
tiaas^  it  has  been  no  rare  thing  to  see  prelates,  bishops,  and 
cardinals  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  take  the  command  of 
armies*  From  the  instant  of  their  doing  so,  they  subjected 
themaelves  to  the  common  &te  of  military  men.  While  deal- 
ing out  their  blows  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  did  not,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  lay  claim  to  inviolability. 
}  147.  Pea-  Formerly,  every  one  capable  of  carrying  arms  became  a 
Mutt,  and,   Boljier  whcB  his  nation  was  at  war,  and  especially  when  it 


*  See  Simler,  de  Repub.  Helvet. 
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was   attacked.      Grotins,  howeyer,*  produces  instanoes  of   bmk  ni. 
several  nations  and  eminent  commanders,t  who  spared  the-^^^^^-^"^ 
peasantry,  in  consideration  of  the  immediate  nsefUness  of  ingoneTBi, 
their  labours.^    At  present,  war  is  carried  on  by  regular  •^  ^'"**  *• 
troops :  the  people,  the  peasants,  the  eitisens,  take  no  part  ^^^ 
in  it,  and  generally  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sword  of 
the  enemy.     Provided  the  inhabitants  submit  to  him  who  is 
master  of  the  country,  pay  the  contributions  imposed,  and  [  353  ] 
refrain  from  all  hostilities,  they  live  in  as  perfect  safety  as  if 
they  were  friends :  they  even  continue  in  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  them :  the  country  people  come  freely  to  the  camp 
to  sell  their  provisions,  and  are  protected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  calamities  of  war.     A  laudable  custom,  truly  worthy 
of  those  nations  who  value  themselves  on  their  humanity, 
and  advantageous  even  to  the  enemy  who  acts  with  such 
moderation.     By  protecting  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  keeping 
the  soldiery  under  strict  discipline,  and  preserving  the  coun- 
try, a  general  procures  an  easy  subsistence  for  hie  army,  and 
avoids  many  evils  and  dangers.     If  he  has  any  reason  to  mis- 
trust the  peasantry  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  he  has 
a  right  to  disarm  them,  and  to  require  hostages  from  them : 
and  'those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  which  the  enemy  thinks  proper  to  impose  on 
them. 

But  all  those  enemies  thus  subdued  or  disarmed,  whom  the  i  14S.  Th« 
principles  of  humanity  oblige  him  to  spare, — ^all  those  persons  "«J*  ®' 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  (even  the  women  and  chil- ^J^^^^^*  J 
dren,)  he  may  lawfully  secure  and  make  prisoners,  either  with  war. 
a  view  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up  arms  again,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy  (§  138),  or,  finally,  in  hopes 
that,  by  getting  into  his  power  some  woman  or  child  for  whom 
the  sovereign  has  an  affection,  he  may  induce  him  to  accede 
to  equitable  conditions  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  redeeming 
those  valuable  pledges.  At  present,  indeed,  this  last-men- 
tioned expedient  is  seldom  put  in  practice  by  the  polished 
nations  of  Europe :  women  and  children  are  suffered  to  enjoy 
perfect  security,  and  allowed  permission  to  withdraw  wherever 
thev  please.  But  this  moderation,  this  politeness,  though 
undoubtedly  commendable,  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  obliga- 
tory ;  and  if  a  general  thinks  fit  to  supersede  it,  he  cannot  be 
justly  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  such  measures,  in  this  respect,  as  he  thinks  most 
conducive  to  the  success  of  his  affairs.  If  without  reason, 
and  from  mere  caprice,  he  refuses  to  indulge  women  with  this 
liberty,  he  will  be  taxed  with  harshness  and  brutality, — ^he 

*  Book  iii  oh.  xi.  {  xi.  and  znake  war  onlj  against  fhoso  who 

t  Cjmu,  BeliaariQfl,  Ao.  appeared  in  arma  ^>-and  the  proposal 

t  Cyrus  proposed  to  the  king  of  As-    was  agreed  to.    Xenoph.  Cyrop.  lib.  ▼. 

9yria,  that  both  parties  should  recipro-    cap.  i. 

eaUy  spare  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
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BOOK  m.   will  be  censored  for  not  conforming  to  a  custom  established 
CHAT.  Tm.  Y^j  humanity :  but  he  may  have  good  reasons  for  disregarding, 
in  this  particular,  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  even  the  sug- 
gestions of  pity.     If  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  by  famine  a 
strong  place,  of  which  it  is  very  important  to  gain  possession, 
the  useless  mouths  are  not  permitted  to  come  out.     And  in 
this  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  authorised  by  the  laws  of 
war.     Some  great  men,  however,  have,  on  occasions  of  this 
nature,  carried  their  compassion  so  far  as  to  postpone  their 
interests  to  the  motions  of  humanity.    We  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  another  place,  how  Henry  the  Great  acted  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.     To  such  a  noble  example  let  us  add  that 
of  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  at  first  he  was  inclined  to 
drive  back  into  the  city  great  numbers  of  starving  wretches, 
[  3^  ]  who  came  out  of  it ;  but  ne  could  not  withstand  the  compas- 
sion which  such  a  sight  raised  in  him ;  and  he  suffered  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  generosity  to  prevail-  over  the 
maxims  of  war. 
{ 149.  A        As  soon  as  your  enemy  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  sur- 
prisoner  of  rendered  his  person,  you  have  no  longer  any  right  over  his 
UpirtuT    ^^^ (§  ^*^)>  ^®^  ^®  should  give  you  such  right  by  some 
doath.         i^ow  attempt,  or  had  before  committed  against  you  a  crime 
deserving  death  (§  141).     It  was  therefore  a  dreadful  error 
of  antiquity,  a  most  unjust  and  savage  claim,  to  assume  a 
right  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death,  and  even  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner.     More  just  and  humane  principles, 
however,  have  long  since  been  adopted.     Charles  L,  king  of 
.  Naples,  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Gonradin,  his 
competitor,  caused  him  to  be  publicly  beheaded  at  Naples, 
together  with  Frederic  of  Austria,  his  fellow-prisoner.     This 
barbarity  raised  a  universal  horror ;  and  Peter  III.,  kin^  of 
Arragon,  reproached  Charles  with  it  as  a  detestable  crime, 
and  till  then  unheard  of  among  Christian  princes.*     The 
case,  however,  was  that  of  a  dangerous  rival,  who  contended 
with  him  for  the  throne.  But  supposing  even  the  claims  of  that 
rival  were  unjust,  Charles  might  have  kept  him  in  prison  till 
he  had  renounced  them,  and  given  security  for  his  future 
behaviour. 
{ 150.  How      Prisoners  may  be  secured ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may 
prisonors  of  he  put  into  Confinement,  and  even  fettered,  if  there  be  reason 
J^^jlJJJ^    to  apprehend  that  they  will  rise  on  their  captors,  or  make 
their  escape.     But  they  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  unless 
personally  guilty  of  some  crime  against  him  who  has  them  in 
ids  power.     In  this  case,  he  is  at  liberty  to  punish  them : 
otherwise,  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men,  and  unfor- 
tunate.f    A  man  of  exalted  soul  no  longer  feels  any  emotions 

*  Epiflt.  Pet  Airag.  apad  Petr.  da    therUnds,  at   the   persaasion    of  thd 

Vineifl.  oovnt  de   Fuentet,  resolred  no  longer 

f  In  1593,  the  council    of  the  Ne-    to  obserre    towards  the  United    Pro- 
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but  those  of  compassion  towards  a  conquered  enemy  who  has   book  m. 
submitted  to  his  arms.     Let  us,  in  this  particular,  bestow  on  ^"^^'  ^"' 
the  European  nations  the  praise  to  which  thej  are  justly 
entitled.     Prisoners   of  war  are   seldom  ill-treated   among 
them.     We  extol  the  English  and  French ;  we  feel  our  bosoms 
glow  with  love  for  them,  when  we  hear  the  accounts  of  the 
treatment  which  prisoners  of  war,  on  both  sides,  have  experi- 
enced from  those  generous  nations.     And  what  is  more,  by  a 
custom  which  equally  displays  the  honour  and  humanity  of 
the  Europeans,  an  officer,  taKen  prisoner  in  war,  is  released 
on  his  parole,  and  enjoys  the  comfort  of  passing  the  time  of  [  355  ] 
his  captivity  in  his  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  his  family ; 
and  the  party  who  have  thus  released  him  rest  as  perfectly 
sure  of  him  as  if  they  had  him  confined  in  irons. 

Formerly,  a  question  of  an  embarrassing  nature  might  have  J  I5i.  Who- 
been  proposed.     When  we  have  so  great  a  number  of  pri-  *^«'  prfson- 
soners  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  feed  them,  or  to  keep  them  ^^^^^ 
with  safety,  have  we  a  right  to  put  them  to  death  ?  or  shall  we  ^ept  or  fod, 
send  them  back  to  the  enemy, — thus  increasing  his  strength,  may  be  pat 
and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  being  overpowered  ^  ^'^^^ 
by  him  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ?     At  present,  the  case  is 
attended  with  no  difficulty.     Such  prisoners  are  dismissed  on 
their  parole, — ^bound  by  promise  not  to  carry  arms  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.     And  as  every 
commander  necessarily  has  a  power  of  agreeing  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  enemy  admits  his  surrender,  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  him  for  saving  his  life  or  his  liberty, 
with  that  of  his  men,  are  valid,  as  being  made  within  the 
limits  of  his  powers  (§§  19,  &c.);  and  his  sovereign  cannot 
annul  them.     Of  this,  many  instances  occurred  during  the  < 
last  war : — several  Dutch  garrisons  submitted  to  the  condition 
of  not  serving  against  France  or  her  allies  for  one  or  two 
years:   a  body  of  French  troops  being  invested  in   Lintz, 
were  b^  capitulation  sent  back  across  the  Rhine,  under  a 
restriction  not  to  carry  arms  against  the  queen  of  Hungary 
for  a  stated  time:  and  the  sovereigns  of  those  troops  re- 
spected the  engagements  formed  by  them.     But  conventions 
of  this  kind  have  their  limits,  which  consist  in  not  infringing 
the  rights  of  th'e  sovereign  over  his  subjects.      Thus  the 
enemy,  in  releasing  prisoners,  may  impose  on  them  the  con- 

viDoes  thftt  moderation  whioh  humanity  hands,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  ro-ea- 

renders  so    necessary  in  war.     They  tablish    those    indispensable    usages, 

gave  orders  for  putting  to  death  every  which,  in  the  words  of  Virgil  [Mn,  x. 

man  who  should    be    made   prisoner,  632],  are  called  belli  oommercia, — the 

and,  under  the  same  penalty,  prohi-  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 

bited  the  payment  of  any  contributions  the  payment  of  contributions  to  avert 

to  the  enemy.    But  the  complaints  of  pillage  and  devastation.    The  ransom 

the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  still  more  of  each  prisoner  was  then  settled  at  a 

the  murmurs  of  the  military,  who  saw  month's  pay. — Orotius,  Hist    of   Ko- 

themselves    exposed    to    an    Infamous  therlands,  book  iiL 
doath  in  case  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
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BOOK  m.  dition  of  BOt  carrying  arms  against  him  till  the  conclusion  of 
CHAP.  Tm.  ^]^^  y^^ .  ^^^Q  ]^Q  might  justly  keep  them  in  confinement  till 
that  period :  but  he  cannot  require  that  they  shall  for  ever 
renounce  the  liberty  of  fighting  for  their  country ;  because^ 
on  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  has  no  longer  any  reason 
for  detaining  them;  and  they,  on  their  part,  cannot  enter 
into  an  engagement  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their  cha- 
racter of  oiticens  or  subjects.  If  their  country  abandons 
them,  thev  become  free  in  that  respect,  and  have  in  their 
turn  a  right  to  renounce  their  country. 

But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  nation  that  is  at  once  savage, 
perfidious,  and  formidable,  shall  we  send  her  back  a  number 
of  soldiers  who  will  perhaps  enable  her  to  destroy  us  ? — When 
our  own  safety  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  enemy — even 
of  an  enemy  who  has  submitted — ^the  question  admits  not  of 
a  doubt.  But  to  justify  us  in  coolly  and  deliberately  putting 
to  death  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  the  following  conditions 
are  indispensably  necessary : — 1.  That  no  promise  have  been 
made  to  spare  their  lives ;  and,  2.  That  we  be  perfectly  assured 
that  our  own  safety  delnands  such  a  sacrifice.  If  it  is  at  all 
consistent  with  prudence  either  to  trust  to  their  parole,  or  to 
disregard  their  perfidy,  a  generous  enemy  will  rather  listen 
to  the  voice  of  humanity  than  to  that  of  a  timid  circumspec- 
[  856  j  tion.  Charles  XII.,  being  encumbered  with  his  prisoners 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  only  disarmed  them  and  set  them 
at  liberty :  but  his  enemy,  still  impressed  with  the  apprehen- 
sions which  his  warlike  and  formidable  opponents  had  excited 
in  his  mind,  sent  into  Siberia  all  the  prisoners  he  took  at 
Pultowa.  The  Swedish  hero  confided  too  much  in  his  own 
t  generosity :  the  sagacious  monarch  of  Russia  united,  perhaps, 
too  great  a  degree  of  severity  with  his  prudence :  but  neces- 
sity furnishes  an  apology  for  severity,  or  rather  throws  a  veil 
over  it  altogether.  When  Admiral  Anson  took  the  rich  Aca- 
pulco  galleon,  near  Manilla,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  out* 
numbered  his  whole  ship's  company:  he  was  therefore  under 
a  necessity  of  confining  them  in  the  hold,  where  they  suffered 
cruel  distress.  "^^  But  nad  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  a  prisoner,  with  his  prize  and  his  own  ship 
together,  would  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  have  justified 
the  imprudence  of  it  ?  Henry  V.,  king  of  England,  after  his 
victory  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  reduced,  or  thought 
himself  reduced,  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  pri- 
soners to  his  own  safety.  **In  this  universal  rout,"  says 
Father  Daniel,  ^^a  fresh  misfortune  happened,  which  cost  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  French.  A  remainder  of  their  van 
was  retreating  in  some  order,  and  many  of  the  stragglers 
rallied  and  joined  it.     The  king  of  England,  observing  their 

•  Sao  Aiuon's  Voyafe  round  the  World.     {P.  882,  363.  Lond.  ^d.  4to. 
1766.) 
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•BotionB  from  an  eminence,  supposed  it  was  their  intention  to  book  m. 
return  to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment,  he  received  in*  "'^''•^™- 
formation  of  an  attack  being  made  on  his  camp,  where  the 
baggage  was  deposited.  In  fact,  some  noblemen  of  Picardj, 
having  armed  about  six  hundred  peasants,  had  fallen  upon 
the  English  camp.  Thus  circumstanced,  that  prince,  appre- 
hensive of  some  disastrous  reverse,  despatched  his  aides-de- 
camp to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  with  orders  for 
putting  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword,  lest,  in  case  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  battle,  the  care  of  guarding  them  should  prove 
an  impediment  to  his  soldiers,  or  the  prisoners  should  escape 
and  join  their  countrymen.  The  order  was  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the 
sword.''*  Nothing  short  of  the  greatest  necessity  can  justify 
80  terrible  an  execution;  and  the  general  whose  situation 
requires  it,  is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

Is  it  lawful  to  condemn  prisoners  of  war  to  slavery?    Yes,  1 152.  wim- 
in  cases  which  give  a  right  to  kill  them,-^— when  they  have  ^^  pri«on- 
rendered  themselves  personally  guilty  of  some  crime  deserv-^**^^'" 
ing  of  death.     The  ancients  used  to  sell  their  prisoners  of  m!^e  tUrei. 
war  for  slaves.     They,  indeed,  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
put  them  to  death.     In  every  circumstance,  when  I  cannot 
innocently  take  away  my  prisoner's  life,  I  have  no  right  to 
make  him  a  slave.     If  I  spare  his  life,  and  condemn  him  to  [  857  ] 
a  state  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  I  still  continue  with 
him  the  state  of  war.     He  lies  under  no  obligation  to  me : 
for,  what  is  life  without  freedom  ?     K  any  one  counts  life  a 
favour  when  the  grant  of  it  is  attended  with  chains, — ^be  it 
80 :  let  him  accept  the  kindness,  submit  to  the  destiny  which 
awaits  him,  and  fulfil  the  duties  annexed  to  it.     But  he  must 
apply  to  some  other  writer  to  teach  him  those  duties :  there 
have  been  authors  enough  who  have  amply  treated  of  them. 
I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  subject ;  and,  indeed,  that  dis- 
grace to  humanity  is  happily  banished  from  Europe. 

Prisoners  of  war,  then,  are  detained,  either  to  prevent  their  ;  i5.i.   Bz- 
returning  to  join  the  enemy  again,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  obmK«  and 
from  their  sovereign  a  just  satisfaction,  as  the  price  of  ^^^^r*^*^™^^ 
liberty.     There  is  no  obligation  to  release  those  who  are  de-  ^   **"*"" 
tained  with  the  latter  view,  till  after  satisfaction  is  obtained. 
As  to  the  former,  whoever  makes  a  just  war  has  a  right,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war: 
and  whenever  he  releases  them,  he  may  justly  require  a  ran- 
som, either  as  a  compensation  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
or,  if  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
at  least  weakening  his  enemy's  finances  at  the  same  time  that 
he  restores  him  a  number  of  soldiers.     The  European  nations, 
who  are  ever  to  be  commended  for  their  care  in  alleviating  the 


*  Hilt  of  France,  Reign  of  Charlat  VL 
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MOK  in.    erilB  of  war,  have,  with  regard  to  prisonersy  introduced  hmzuuM 
CMAP.  Yiii.  ^j^  j  salutary  customs.     They  are  exchanged  or  ransomed,  even 
daring  the  war :  and  this  point  is  generally  settled  beforehand 
by  cartel.     However,  if  a  nation  finds  a  ponsiderable  advan- 
tage in  leaving  her  soldiers  prisoners  with  the  enemy  during 
the  war  rather  than  exchanging   them,  she  may  certainly, 
unless  bound  by  cartel,  act  in  that  respect  as  is  most  conducive 
to  her  interest.     Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  abound- 
ing in  men,  and  at  war  with  a  nation  more  formidable  by  the 
courage  than  the  number  of  her  soldiers.     It  would  have  ill 
suited  the  interests  of  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to  restore 
his  prisoners  to  the  Swedes  for  an  equal  number  of  Russians. 
}  1M.   The      But  the  state  is  bound  to  procure,  at  her  own  expense,  the 
Jl^  I*        release  of  her  citizens  and  soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
proonra       ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  meaus  of  accomplishing  it,  and  can  do 
th«ir  re-      it  without  danger.     It  was  only  by  acting  in  her  service  and 
supporting  her  cause  that  they  were  involved  in  their  present 
misfortune.     For  the  same  reason,  it  is  her  duty  to  provide 
for  their  support  during  the  time  of  their  captivity.    F<Hr- 
merly,  prisoners  of  war  were  obliged  to  redeem  themselves : 
but  then  the  ransom  of  all  those  whom  the  officers  or  soldiers 
might  take,  was  the  perquisite  of  the  individual  captors.     The 
modern  custom  is  more  agreeable  to  reas<Hi  and  justice.    If 
prisoners  cannot  be  delivered  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
at  least  their  liberty  must,  if  possible,  make  an  article  in  the 
treatv  of  peace.     This  is  a  care  which  the  state  owes  to  those 
who  have  exposed  themselves  in  her  defence.     It  must,  ne- 
vertheless, be  allowed,  that  a  nation  may,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  her  soldiers 
to  the  most  vigorous  resistance,  enact  a  law  to  prohibit  pri- 
[  358  ]  soners  of  war  from  ever  being  ransomed.     When  this  is  agreed 
to  b^  the  whole  society,  nobody  can  complain.    But  such  a 
law  IS  very  severe,  and  could  scarce  suit  any  but  those  am- 
bitious heroes  who  were  determined  on  sacrificing  every  thing 
in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  world. 
;  155.  Whe-     Since  the  present  chapter  treats  of  the  rights  which  war 
ther  ui  ene-  gives  US  ovor  the  person  of  the  enemy,  this  is  the  proper 
"yp^y       place  to  discuss  a  celebrated  question,  on  which  authors  have 
f->.^Ji^iL  been  much  divided, — and  that  is,  whether  we  may  lawfully 
•r  poiMned.  employ  all  sorts  of  means  to  take  away  an  enemy's  life  2 
whether  we  be  justifiable  in  procuring  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion or  poison  ?    Some  writers  have  asserted,  that,  where  we 
have  a  right  to  take  away  life,  th<)  manner  is  indifferent.     A 
strange  maxim !  but  happily  exploded  by  the  bare  ideas  of 
honour,  confused  and  indefinite  as  they  are.     In  civil  society, 
I  have  a  right  to  punish  a  slanderer, — ^to  cause  my  property 
to  be  restored  by  him  who  unjustly  detains  it :  but  shall  the 
manner  be  indifferent  ?    Nations  may  do  themselves  justice 
sword  in  hand,  when  otherwise  refused  to  them :  shall  it  be 
indifferent  to  human  society  that  they  employ  odious  means, 
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oapable  of  spreading  desolation  over  the  whole  face  of  the   book  in. 
earth,  and  against  wmch  the  most  just  and  equitable  of  sove-  Pl^^llh 
reigns,  even   though  supported  bj  the  majority  of  other 
prinoes,  cannot  guard  himself? 

But,  in  order  to  discuss  this  question  on  solid  grounds,  as- 
sassination is  b  J  all  means  to  be  distinguished  from  surprises, 
which  are,  doubtless,  very  allowable  in  war.  Should  a  re- 
solute soldier  steal  into  the- enemy's  camp  by  night,— should 
he  penetrate  to  the  general's  tent,  and  stab  him, — ^in  such 
conduct  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  war, — 
nothing  even  but  what  is  perfectly  commendable  in  a  just 
and  necessary  war.  Mutius  Scsevola  has  been  praised  by  all 
the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  and  Porsenna  himself,  whom  he 
intended  to  kill,  could  not  but  commend  his  courage.'*'  Pepin, 
father  of  Oharlema^e,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  with  one  of 
his  guards,  went  and  killed  his  enemy  in  his  chamber.f  If 
any  one  has  absolutely  condemned  such  bold  strokes,  his  cen- 
sure only  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  flatter  those  among  the 
great,  who  would  wish  to  leave  all  the  dangerous  part  of  war 
to  the  soldiery  and  inferior  officers.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  agents  in  such  attempts  are  usually  punished  with  some 
painfid  death.  But  that  is,  because  the  prince  or  general  who 
is  thus  attacked  exercises  his  own  rights  in  turn, — ^has  an  eye 
to  his  own  safety,  and  endeavours,  by  the  dread  of  a  cruel 
punishment,  to  deter  his  enemies  from  attacking  him  other- 
wise than  by  open  force.  He  may  proportion  his  severity 
towards  an  enemy  according  as  his  own  safety  requires.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  more  commendable  on  both  sides  to  renounce 
every  kind  of  hostility  which  lays  the  enemy  under  a  nece's-  r  359  1 
sity  of  employing  cruel  punishments,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
self against  it.  This  might  be  made  an  established  custom, 
— ^a  conventional  law  of  war.  The  generous  warriors  of  the 
present  age  dislike  such  attempts,  and  would  never  willingly 
undertake  them,  except  on  those  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  they  become  necessaiy  to  the  very  safety  and  being  of 
their  country.  As  to  the  six  hundred  Lacedsemonians,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Leonidas,  broke  into  the  enemv's  camp, 
and  made  their  way  directly  to  the  Persian  monarch's  tent,;^ 
their  expedition  was  justifiable  by  the  common  rules  of  war, 
and  did  not  authorize  the  king  to  treat  them  more  rigorously 
than  any  other  enemies.  In  order  to  defeat  all  such  attempts, 
it  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  strict  watch ;  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  have  recourse  to  cruel  punishments  for  that  purpose :  ac- 
cordingly, such  punishments  are  reserved  for  those  only  who 
gain  admittance  by  stealth  alone,  or  in  very  small  number, 
and  especially  if  under  cover  of  a  disguise. 

*  See  JAry,  lib.  ii.  eap.  xii. — Cicero^        f  ^rotias,  lib.  iiL  cap.  4,  {  xviii.  n.  L 
pro  P.  Seztio. — V«ler.  Max.  lib.  iii.  eap.        %  Jiutio,  lib.  iL  cap.  xL 
iii. — Plutarch,  in  Poplicol. 
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BOOK  lib  I  give,  then,  the  name  of  atgasnnation  to  a  treacheroos 
emxr.  rm.  umrd^].^  whether  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  be  subjects  of 
the  party  whom  we  caose  to  be  assassinated,  or  of  our  own 
sovereign,-— or  that  it  be  executed  bj  the  hand  of  ^nj  othei 
emissary,  introducing  himself  as  a  supplicant,  a  refugee,  a 
deserter,  or,  in  fine,  as  a  stranger ;  and  such  an  attempt,  I 
say,  is  infamous  and  execrable,  both  in  him  who  executes  and 
in  him  who  commands  it.  Why  do  we  judge  an  act  to  be 
criminal,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  because  such 
act  is  pernicious  to  human  society,  and  that  the  practice  of  it 
would  be  destructive  to  mankind  r  Now,  what  could  be  more 
terrible  than  the  custom  of  hiring  a  traitor  to  assassinate  our 
enemy  ?  Besides,  were  such  a  liberty  once  introduced,  the 
purest  virtue,  the  friendship  of  the  majority  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  would  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  insure  a  prince's 
safety.  Had  Titus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  old  man  of  the 
mountain^ — ^though  the  happiness  of  mankind  centred  in  him, 
— ^though  punctual  in  the  observance  of  peace  and  equity,  he 
was  respected  and  adored  by  all  potentates, — ^yet,  the  very 
first  time  that  the  prince  of  the  Assassins  might  have  thought 
proper  to  quarrel  with  him,  that  universal  affection  would  have 
proved  insufficient  to  save  him ;  and  mankind  would  have  lost 
their  ^^  darling."  Let  it  not  here  be  replied,  that  it  is  only 
in  favour  of  the  cause  of  justice  that  such  extraordinary 
measures  are  allowable :  for  all  parties,  in  their  wars,  main- 
tain that  they  have  justice  on  their  side.  Whoever,  by  setting 
the  example,  contributes  to  the  introduction  of  so  destructive 
a  practice,  declares  himself  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  de- 
serves the  execration  of  all  ages.'*'     The  assassination  of 

['  860  ]  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  regarded  with  universal  detest- 
ation, though  the  Spaniards  had  declared  that  prince  a  rebel. 
And  the  same  nation  denied,  as  an  atrocious  calumny,  the 
charge  of  having  had  the  least  concern  in  that  of  Henry  the 
Great,  who  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  them,  which  might 
have  shaken  their  monarchy  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  treacherously  administering  poison  there  is  something 

*  See  the  dialogae  between  Julias  on  the  traitor*!  own  head/'  he  ordered 

CiBsar  and  Cioero,  in  the  Melanges  de  him  to  be  despatched  with  the  same 

liitt^rature  et  Poesies. — Farrudge,  sol-  poniard  with  which  he  had  intended  to 

tan  of   Eg7pt»  sent  to  Timur-beo  an  perpetrate  the  abominable  deed.     The 

'  ambiwador,  aooompuied  bj  two  vil-  body  of  the  traitor  was  then  committed 

lains,  who    were    to    assassinate  that  to  the  flameSy  as  an  example  to  others, 

conqueror  during  the  audience.    This  The  two  assassins  were  onl j  condemned 

infamous  plot  being  discovered,  "  It  is  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  their  noses 

not/'  said  Timur,  **  the  maxim  of  kings  and  ears ;   Timur    contenting  himself 

to  put  ambassadors  to  death  :  but  as  to  .with  this  punishment,  and  forbearing 

this  wretch,  who,  under  ihe  sacred  garb  to  put  them  to  death,  because  he  wished 

of  religion,  is  a  monster  of  perfidy  and  to  send  them  back  with  a  letter  to  the 

corruption,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  suffer  sultan. — j Petis  de  la  Croix.}     Hist  of 

him  and  his  accomplices  to  live."    Pur-  Timur-bec,  book  y.  chap.  xxiv.  {p.  313. 


suut,  therefore,  to  that  passage  of  the    Ed.  Delf.  1723. ) 
Koran  which  says  that  "  treachery  falls 
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0till  more  odious  than  in  assassination :  it  would  bo  more  >ook  m.- 
difficult  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  such  an  attempt ;  ^^^'  ^"^' 
and  the  practice  would  be  more  dreadful;  accordingly,  it  has 
been  more  generally  detested.  Of  this  Grotius  has  ac- 
cumulated many  instances.*  The  consuls  Gains  Fabrioius 
and  Quintus  iEmilius  rejected  with  horror  the  proposal  of 
Pyrrhus's  physician,  who  made  an  offer  of  poisoning  his 
master ;  they  eyen  cautioned  that  prince  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  traitor, — ^haughtily  adding :  "  It  is  not  to  ingra- 
tiate ourselves  with  you  that  we  give  tnis  information,  but  to 
avoid  the  obloquy  to  which  your  death  would  expose  us."t 
And  they  justly  observe,  in  the  same  letter,  that  it  is  for  the 
common  interest  of  all  nations  not  to  set  such  examples.^ 
It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  war  was  to  be 
carried  on  with  arms,  and  not  with  poison.§  Even  under 
Tiberius,  the  proposal  of  the  prince  of  the  Catti  was  rejected, 
who  offered  to  destroy  Arminius,  if  poison  were  sent  him  for 
that  purpose:  and  he  received  for 'answer,  that  ^4t  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies  by 
open  force,  and  not  by  treachery  and  secret  machinations  ;"|| 
Tiberius  thus  making  it  his  glory  to  imitate  the  virtue  of  the 
ancient  Roman  commanders.  This  instance  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  Arminius  had  treacherously  cut  off  Varus,  to- 
gether with  three  Roman  legions.  The  senate,  and  even  . 
Tiberius  himself,  thought  it  unlawful  to  adopt  the  use  of 
poison,  even  against  a  perfidious  enemy,  and  as  a  kind  of  re- 
taliation or  reprisals. 

Assassination  and  poisoning  are  therefore  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war,  and  equally  condemned  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  consent  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  sovereign  who  [  861  ] 
has  recourse  to  such  execrable  means  should  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  common  safety  of 
mankind  calls  on  all  nations  to  unite  against  him,  and  join 
their  forces  to  punish  him.  His  conduct  particularly  au- 
thorizes the  enemy,  whom  he  has  attacked  by  such  odious 
means,  to  refuse  him  any  quarter.  Alexander  declared,  that 
"he  was  determined  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremities 
against  Darius,  and  no  longer  to  consider  him  as  a  fair  enemy, 
but  as  a  poisoner  and  an  assassin.^f 

The  interest  and  safety  of  men  in  high  command  require, 
that,  so  far  from  countenancing  the  introduction  of  such  prac- 

*  Book  UL  ohap.  ir.  {  xr.  '    }  Aimli  bella,  non  yenenis,  geri  de- 

fOu^  yap  ravra  99  x<vm  ^vtn^,  here.— Valor.    Maxim,   lib.   tL   oh.   ▼. 

oXX'   faraif  fill  n  OOP  iradof   Ifftw  ita8o\$i»  mim.  1. 

cycyjny. — Plat,  in  Pyrr.  ||  Non  frande,  neqne  oeonltis,  sod  p*- 

X  8ed  oommnnia  exempli  et  fidei  ergo  lam,  at  armatnm, — ^popnlnm  Romannm 

▼iflum  e8t»  nti  ie  salTum  Telimiu ;  at  bostea  boos  nloisoL — Taoit  AnnaL  lib.  iL 

esset,  qnem    armia  vincere   possemva.  cap.  IxxxTiii. 

— Aal.  GeU.  Koct  Attio.  lib.  iii  oap.        f  Quint  Curt  lib.  !▼.  cap.  xi.  num. 

,iiL  xviU. 
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BOOK  m.  tic6B,  the^  should  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  it.    It  was 
CHAP,  rm.  ^eiy  gmj  }^j  Eumenes,  that  ^^he  did  not  think  anj  general 
wished  to  obtain  a  victory  in  such  manner  as  shotdd  set  a 
pernicious  example  which  might  recoil  on  himself.""^    And  it 
was  on  the  same  principle  that  Alexander  formed  his  jndg 
ment  of  Bessus,  who  had  assassinated  Darius.t 
;  156.  Whe.     The  use  of  poisoned  weapons  may  be  excused  or  defended 
ther  poiBon-  f^th  a  little  more  plausibility.     At  least,  there  is  no  treachery 
ed  weapoM  jjj  ^Yiq  casc,  no  clandestine  machination.     But  the  practice  is 
in^ar.  ^     nevertheless  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  does  not 
allow  us  to  multiply  the  evils  of  war  beyond  all  bounds.     You 
must  of  course  stnke  your  enemy  in  order  to  get  the  better 
of  his  efforts :  but  if  he  is  once  disabled,  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  inevitably  die  of  his  wounds  ?    Besides,  if  you  poi- 
son your  weapons,  the  enemy  will  follow  your  example ;  and 
thus,  without  gaining  any  advantage  on  your  side  for  the 
decision  of  the  contest,  you  have  only  added  to  the  cruelty 
and  calamities  of  war.     It  is  necessity  alone  that  can  at  all 
justify  nations  in  making  war:  they  ou^ht  universally  to 
abstam  from  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  it 
more  destructive :  it  is  even  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to 
oppose  such  practices.     It  is  therefore  with  ^ood  reason,  and 
in  conformity  to  their  duty,  that  civilized  nations  have  classed 
among  the  laws  of  war  the  maxim  which  prohibits  the  poison- 
ing of  weapons  ;|  and  they  are  all  warranted  by  their  com- 
mon safety  to  repress  and  punish  the  first  who  should  offer  to 
break  through  that  law. 
{ 157.  Whe-     A  still  more  general  unanimity  prevails  in  condemning  the 
***•'  ^^^  practice  of  poisoning  waters,  wells,  and  springs,  because  (say 
v^ned.     some  authors)  we  may  thereby  destroy  innocent  persons, — 
we  may  destrov  other  people  as  well  as  our  enemies.     This  is 
indeed  an  additional  reason :  but  it  is  not  the  only  nor  even 
[  862  ]  the  true  one ;  for  we  do  not  scruple  to  fire  on  an  enemy's 
ship,  although  there  be  neutral  passengers  on  board,     ^but 
though  poison  is  not  to  be  used,  it  is  very  allowable  to  divert 
the  water, — ^to  cut  off  the  springs,— or  by  any  other  means  to 
render  them  useless,  that  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  to  sur- 
render.§    This  is  a  milder  way  than  that  of  arms.  (168) 
}  158.    Dis-     I  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
positioiii  to  do  against  the  person  of  the  enemy,  without  speaking  a  few 

*  Neo    Antigonum,  neo   quemquam  (163)  Bat,  in  modern  warfare,  what- 

ducam,  no  reUe  vinoere,  at  ipse  in  so  ever  may  be  t^e  necessary  praclioe  in 

exemplnm   peesimnm  itataat — Justin,  starving  the   besieged  fortress   into  a 

lib.  xir.  eap.  i.  num.  xiL  surrender^  we  have  instanced  the  Eng- 

f  Quern   quidem  [Bettumi]  omoi  ad-  Ush  supplying  the  French  army  with 

flxum  videre  festino,  omnibus  regibns  medicine,  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a 

genttbttsque  fidei,  quatn  violavit,  m6>  destructive  disorder,  although,  if  a  petty 

litas  poenas   solventum. — ^Q.  Curt  lib.  policy  were  allowed  to  prevail^  such  an 

vi.  oh.  ilL  num.  xiv.  indulgence  of  humane  feeling  might  ap« 

X  GrotiuB,  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  }  xvL  pear  iigudicioos  (ante). — C. 


i  GroUus,  ibid.  {  zvu. 
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words  concerning  the  dispositions  we  ought  to  preserve  to-  book  in. 
wards  him.    They  may  ahready  be  deduced  from  what  I  have 


CHAP.  Tin. 


hitherto  said,  and  especially  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  *^«  P'^'^^*^ 
book.  Let  us  never  forget  that  our  enemies  are  men.  Though  ^^^  ^ 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  prosecuting  our 
right  by  force  of  arms,  let  uft  not  divest  ourselves  of  that 
charity  which  connects  us  with  all  mankind.  Thus  shall  we 
courageously  defend  our  country's  rights  without  violating 
those  of  human  nature.'*'  Let  our  valour  preserve  itself  firom 
every  stain  of  cruelty,  and  the  lustre  of  victory  will  not  be 
tarnished  by  inhuman  and  brutal  actions.  Marius  and  Attila 
are  now  detested ;  whereas  we  cannot  forbear  admiring  and 
loving  Caesar ;  his  generosity  and  clemency  almost  tempt  us 
to  overlook  the  injustice  of  his  undertaking.  Moderation 
and  generosity  redound  more  to  the  glory  of  a  victor  than 
his  courage ;  they  are  more  certain  marks  of  an  exalted  soul. 
Besides  the  honour  which  infallibly  accompanies  those  virtues, 
humanity  towards  an  enemy  has  been  often  attended  with 
immediate  and  real  advantages.  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
besieging  Soleure,  in  the  year  1318,  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Aar,  and  posted  on  it  a  large  body  of  troops,  ooon  after, 
the  river  having,  by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  its  waters,  car- 
ried away  the  brieve  together  with  those  who  were  stationed 
on  it, — ^the  besieged  hastened  to  the  relief  of  those  unfortunate 
men,  and  saved  the  greatest  part  of  them.  Leopold,  relent- 
ing at  this  act  of  generosity,  raised  the  siege  and  made  peace 
with  the  city.f  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  after  his  victory 
at  Dettingen,!  appears  to  me  still  greater  than  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  As  he  was  imder  the  surgeon's  hands,  a  French  [  363  ] 
officer,  much  more  daneerously  wounded  than  himself,  being 
brought  that  way,  the  duke  immediately  ordered  his  surgeon 
to  quit  him,  and  assist  that  wounded  enemy.  If  men  in  ex- 
alted stations  did  but  conceive  how  great  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  attends  such  actions,  they  would  study  to 

*  The  laws  of  Jiutioa  and  eqnitj  are  of  a  bribe,  but  with  a  view  to  save  the 

not  to  be  leaa  respected  eren  in  time  women  and    children,  whom   he    saw 

of  war.    The  following  I  quote  as  a  perishing  with  famine;  for  Clearchns, 

remarkable    instance : — ^Aleibiades,    at  who  oommanded  the  garrison,  had  giyen 

the  head  of  an  Athenian  army,  was  to  the  soldiers  aU  the  oom  that  wm 

engaged  in   the  siege   of  Bjsantinm,  found  in  the  city.    The  Laoedaamoni- 

then  occapied  by  a  Lacedsemonian  gar-  «ns,  with  a  noble  regard  to  Jostioe,  and 

rlson ;  and  finding  that  he  oonld  not  such  as  seldom  prevails  on  similar  oc- 

reduce  the  city  by   force,   he  gained  casions,  acquitted  the  culprit,  observing 

over  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  put  that  he  had  not  betrayed,  but  saved 

bim  in  possession  of  it^     One  of  the  the  city,  and  particularly  attending  to 

persona  concerned  in  this  transaction  the    eirenmstanoe     of    his    being    a 

was  Anazilaus,  a  citizen  of  Bysantium,  Byiantine^    not    a     Lacedaemonian. — 

who,  being  afterwards  brought  to  trial  Xenoph.  Hist  GrsBC.  lib.  L  cap.  iii. — 

for  it  at  Laoedsemon,  pleaded  in  his  Edit  A.  D.  1797. 

defence,  that,  in  surrendering  the  city,  f  Watteville's  Hist  of  the  Helvetio 

be  had  not  acted  through  ill-will  to  the  Confederacy,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

Lacedaemonians,  or  under  the  infiuence  ;(  In  the  year  1743. 
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BOOK  m.   imitate  them,  even  when  not  prompted  to  the  practice  1^ 
oBAp.  vni.  qj^^Jyq  elevation  of  sentiment.     At  present,  the  European 
nations  generally  carry  on  their  wars  with  great  moderation 
and  generosity.     These  dispositions  have  given  rise  to  several 
customs  which  are  highly  commendable,  and  frequently  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  politeness."^     Sometimes  refreshments 
are  sent  to  the  governor  of  a  besieged  town ;  and  it  is  usual 
to  avoid  firing  on  the  king's  or  the  general's  quarters.     We 
are  sure  to  gain  by  this  moderation,  when  we  have  to  do  with 
a  generous  enemy :  but  we  are  not  bound  to  observe  it  any 
further  than  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  cause  we  de- 
fend;  and  it  is  clear  that  a  prudent  general  will,  in  this 
respect,  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  circumstances   of  the 
case,  by  an  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the 
state,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  character 
and  behaviour  of  the  enemy.     Should  a  weak  nation  or  town 
be  attacked  by  a  furious  conqueror  who  threatens  to  destroy 
it,  are  the  defenders  to  forbear  firing  on  his  quarters  ?     Far 
from  it :  that  is  the  very  place  to  which,  if  possible,  every 
shot  should  be  directed. 
;  169.  Ten-     Formerly,  he  who  killed  the  king  or  general  of  the  enemy 
deroess  for  was  commcnded  and  greatly  rewarded :  the  honours  annexed 
the  person    the  spolta  opifna  are  well  known.     Nothing  was  more  natural : 
who isitt     *^  former  times,  the  belligerent  nations  had,  almost  in  every 
arms  against  iiistance,  their  safety  and  very  existence  at  stake;  and  the 
as.  death  of  the  leader  often  put  an  end  to  the  war.     In  our 

days,  a  soldier  would  not  dare  to  boast  of  having  killed  the 
enemy's  king.  Thus  sovereigns  tacitly  agree  to  secure  their 
own  persons.  It  must  be  owned,  that,  in  a  war  which  is  car- 
ried on  with  no  great  animosity,  and  where  the  safety  and 
existence  of  the  state  are  not  involved  in  the  issue,  this 
regard  for  regal  majesty  is  perfectly  commendable,  and  even 
consonant  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations.  In  such  a  war, 
to  take  away  the  life  of  the  enemy's  sovereign,  when  it  might 
be  spared,  is  perhaps  doing  that  nation  a  greater  degree  of 
harm  than  is  necessary  for  bringing  the  contest  to  a  happy 
issue.     But  it  is  not  one  of  the  laws  of  war  that  we  should  on 


*  Timnr-beo  made  war    on    Joseph  share  those  new  fruits  with  thai  prince 

Sofy,  king  of   Oarecem,  and  subdued  when  so  near  him :  and  accordingly  he 

his   kingdom.    During  the  course   of  ordered  them   to   be   put   into  a  jrold 

the  war,  that  great  man  proved  him-  basin,  and  carried  to  him.     Tlie  king 

self  to  be  possessed  of  all  that  modera-  of  Carezem    received  this  instance  of 

tion  and  politeness  which  is  thought  politeness  in  a  brutal  manner;  he  or- 

peculiar  to  our  modem  warriors.     Some  dered  the  melons  to  be   thrown,  into 

melons  being  brought  to  him  whilst  he  the  foss^,  and   gave   the  basin  to  the 

was  besieging  Joseph   in  the  city  of  city  gate-keeper. — La    Croix,  Hist,  of 

Bskiskns,  he  resolved  to  send  a' part  Timur-bec,  book  v.   ch.    xzvlL — Edit, 

of  them    to   his    enemy,   thinking  it  a.d.  1797. 
would  be  a  breach   of  civility  not  to 
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^yeiT  occasion  spare  the  person  of  the  hostile  king :  we  are  book. 
not  bound  to  observe  that  moderation  except  where  we  have  JEf£i. 
a  fair  opportunity  of  making  him  prisoner.* 


CHAP.  IX.  [  864  ] 

OF  THB  RiaHT  01  WAR,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THTNOS  BBLOHGIlfa    chap,  g. 
TO  THB  BKBHT.(164) 

A  STATE  taking  up  arms  in  a  just  cause  has  a  double ;  i60.  Prin. 
right  against  her  enemy, — 1.  a  right  to  obtain  possession  of  «*?'•■  ^  *>>• 
her  property  withheld  by  the  enemy ;  to  which  must  be  added  ^^  •^ 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  thei^^^^gi^ 
charges  of  the  war,  and  the  reparation  of  damages:  for,  were  th«  «Mmy. 
she  obliged  to  bear  those  expenses  and  losses,  she  would  not 
fully  recover  her  property,  or  obtain  her  due.    2.  She  has  a 
right  to  weaken  her  enemy,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable 
of  supporting  his  unjust  Tiolence(§  188)--a  right  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  resistance.     Hence,  as  from  their  source, 
originate  all  the  rights  which  war  gives  us  over  thinffs  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy.    I  speak  of  ordinary  cases,  and  of  what 


•  Ob  this  snbjeety  let  iu  notioe  a 
trait  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden^  in 
which  loand  reason  and  the  most  ex- 
alted ooorage  are  eqnallj  conspicnons. 
That  prince,  being  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Thom  in  Poland,  and  f^qaentlj 
walking  round  the  eity,  was  easily  dii- 
tingoished  by  the  cannoneers,  who 
Teipolarly  fired  upon  him  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  make  his  appearance. 
The  principal  officers  of  his  army,  great- 
ly alarmed  at  their  sovereign's  danger, 
wished  to  have  information  sent  to  the 
^oremor,  that,  if  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued, no  quarter  should  be  granted 
either  to  him  or  to  the  garrison.  Bat 
the  Swedish  monarch  would  never  per- 
mit fluch  a  step  to  be  taken,  telling  his 
officers  that  the  governor  and  the  Saxon 
cannoneers  were  perfectly  right  in  act- 
ing as  they  cUd,  that  it  was  himself 
-who  made  the  attack  upon  them,  and 
%ftiat  the  war  would  be  at  an  end  if 
^ey  could  kill  him;  whereas  they 
-vronld  reap  very  little  advantage  even 
frowa  killing  the  principal  officers  of  his 
jkrmy* — Histoire  du  Nord,  p.  26. — ^Edit 
A.  B.  1797. 

(164)  See,  in   general,  Ghrotins,  ch. 

S  ;  Home  on  Captor^ ;  Marten's  L.  KaL 

00  t 


287 ;  and  the  modem  decisions,  1  Chit- 
ty's  Conunereial  Law,  877—487;  and 
Chit^s  Law  of  Nations,  per  tot  And 
as  to  the  legal  right  of  embargo  and 
capture,  as  it  affects  eommeree,  and  ex- 
ceptions, as  respects  small  JUking  wnit, 
1  ChiUy'i  0.  L.  426.  But^  that  exemp- 
tion  is  matter  of  forbearance,  rather  than 
of  right,  and  seems  analogous  to  hns- 
bandmen  and  cultivators  of  land  being 
usually  spared,  see  Tattel,  {  147,  ante, 
852 ;  and  see  Twmg,  Jaeob,  and  Jokorca, 
1  Rob.  Rep.  19,  as  to  flshing-boats  and 
fishermen,  per  Sir  Wm.  SootL 

Questions  respecting  captures  and 
prises,  or  even  imprisonment  of  the 
person  incident  to  the  soisure  as  prise, 
cannot  in  general  become  the  snbject 
of  litigation,  dirtetfy,  in  any  of  the  mu- 
nicipal courts  of  this  countay,  but  must 
be  investigated  in  a  prtM  court,  which, 
in  this  country,  is  holden  under  a  dis- 
tinct authority  from  that  of  the  court 
of  Admiralty,  vis.  under  a  special  eom- 
mission  from  the  king,  who  would 
otherwise  preside  in  person  over  prise 
questions:  and  firom  such  commission 
there  is  usually  an  appeal  to  the  king 
in  council;  see  oases  in  note  (166), po9t^ 
865.— C. 
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aooR  in.   pA^tloiUrly  relates  to  the  enemy's  property.    Ob  eertaia  m^ 
**,^^-  "•■  casiong,  the  right  of  punishing  him  produces  new  rights  over 
the  things  which  belong  to  him,  as  it  also  does  over  hu  person* 
These  we  shall  presently  consider. 
)  101.   Th«      We  haye  a  right  to  deprive  our  enemy  of  his  possessions, 
right  of       ^f  every  thing  which  may  augment  his  strength  and  enable 
theoh*  ^"    '^^  ^  make  war.     This  every  one  endeavours  to  accomplish 
in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  him.     Whenever  we  have  an 
opportunity,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  property,  and  convert, 
it  to  our  own  use:  and  thus,  besides  diminishing  the  enemy's 
poorer,  we  augment  oar  own,  and  obtain  at  least  a  partial  m- 
demnification  or  equivalent,  either  for  what  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  war,  or  for  the  expenses  and  losses  incurred  in 
its  proseootion : — ^in  a  word,  we  do  ourselves  justice. 
f  IQS.  What     The  right  to  security  often  authorizes  us  to  punish  injustice 
ii  taken       Qf  violence.     It  is  an  additional  plea  for  depriving  an  enemy 
caraiTbT    ^  ^^°^  P*^  ^^  ^^^  possessions.     This  manner  of  chastising  a 
^njfii^^  nation  is  more  humane  than  making  t.he  penalty  to  fall  on  the 
naitj.         persons  of  the  citizens.     With  that  view,  things  of  value  may 
[  865  ]  be  taken  from  her,  such  as  rights,  cities,  provinces.     But  all 
wars  do  not  afford  just  pounds  for  inflicting  punishment.    A 
nation  that  has  with  upnght  intentions  supported  a  bad  cause, 
and  observed  moderation  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  is  entitled 
rather  to  compassion  than  resentment  from  a  generous  con- 
queror :  and  in  a  doubtful  cause  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
enemy  sincerely  thinks  himself  in  the  right.     (Prelim.  §  21 ; 
Book  III.  §  40,)    The  only  circumstance,  therefore,  which 
I  gives  an  enemy  the  right  to  punish  his  adversaries,  is  their 
evident  injustice,  unsupported  even  by  any  plausible  pretext, 
or  some  heinous  outrage  in  their  proceedings :  and,  on  every 
occasion,  he  ought  to  confine  the  punishment  to  what  his  own 
security  and  the  safety  of  nations  require.  As  far  as  consistent 
with  prudence,  it  is  glorious  to  obey  the  voice  of  clemency : 
that  amiable  virtue  seldom  fails  of  being  more  useful  to  the 
party  who  exerts  it,  than  inflexible  rigour.     The  clemency  of 
Henry  the  Great  was  of  singular  advantage  in  co-operating 
with  his  valour,  when  that  good  prince  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  conquer  his  own  kingdom.     Those  who  would  have 
continued  his  enemies  if  only  subdued  by  arms,  were  won  by 
his  goodness,  and  became  affectionate  subjects. 
}  163.  mat     In  fine,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  property,  his  towns,  his 
it  withheld  provinces,  in  order  to  bring. him  to  reasonable  conditions,  and 
fa^OTdiMM!©   ^°°^P®^  ^^  ^  accept  of  an  equitable  and  solid  peace.     Thus 
ohUffe  him   m^ch  more  is  taken  from  him  than  he  owes,  more  than  is 
togivejoft  claimed  of  him:  but  this  is  done  with  a  design  of  restoring 
>^  the  surplus  by  a  treaty  of  peace.     The  king  of  France*  was, 
in  the  last  war,  known  to  declare  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  for 

*  The  peace  was  become  absolately    with  all  ita  dependeneiea,  whieh  were 
neceisary  to  him ;  and  he  had,  In  re-    of  more  importance  to  him.    [NoU  bj 


tan  ftr  hU  few  oonqaettSy  Louisboorg^    thfl  Corqiej  traoalator.] 
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Uasdif :  aad  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Ohapelle,  he  actually  took  m; 
re0t<yred  all  his  oonqnestB.  ^'^^'  "• 


As  the  towns  and  lands  taken  from  the  enemy  are  called  1 164. 
conquestSy  all  moTable  property  taken  from  him  comes  under  Booiy.(i«6) 
the  denomination  of  bocttf.  This  booty  naturally  belongs  to 
the  iovereign  making  War,  no  less  than  the  conquests ;  for  he 
alone  has  such  claims  against  the  ho^ile  nation  as  warrant 
him  to  seise  on  her  property  and  convert  it  to  kU  own  tt$e.  (165) 
His  soldiers,  and  even  his  auxiliaries,  are  only  instruments 
which  he  employs  in  asserting  his  right.  He  maintains  and 
pays  them.  Whatever  they  do  is  in  his  name,  and  for  him. 
Thus,  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  with  regard  to  the  auxiliaries. 
If  they  are  not  associates  in  the  war,  it  is  not  carried  on  for 
their  benefit ;  and  they  have  no  more  right  to  the  booty  than 
to  the  conquests.  But  the  sovereign  may  grant  the  troops 
what  share  of  the  booty  he  pleases.  At  present  most  nations 
allow  them  whatever  they  can  make  on  certain  occasions  when  [  866  1 
the  general  allows  of  plundering, — such  as  the  spoil  of  ene* 
mies  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  pillage  of  a  camp  which 


(105)  ThAl  ihtj  belong  to  tiie  king, 
unleu  delegated  to  »  subjeot,  see  fur- 
ther, pott,  ^  202,  page  391.  But  to  the 
king  for  the  benefit  of  the  community, 
and  not  m  hit  own  piirato  property* 
Id.  ibid.  In  eaie  a  territory  of  a  fo- 
reign sovereign,  or  a  part  of  it,  be  cap- 
tared,  the  sovereign  of  the  conquering 
etato  is  entitled  to  all  the  property  there 
of  the  eonqaered  sorereign ;  AdvooaU 
General  ▼.  Amertk/imd,  Knapp's  Bep. 
of  Cases  before  the  Privy  Conncil^  329 ; 
and  the  same  case  establishes  that 
there  is  no  distinction,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  public  and  privato  property 
of  aa  absolute  monarch;  and  that, 
therefore,  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
banker  of  a  prince,  whose  territories 
hare  been  conquered  by  the  British, 
may  be  recovered  on  an  information 
by  the  English  attorney-general  from 
the  banker.  Decided  in  Privy  Council, 
reversing  the  judgment  of  the  court  be- 
low at  Bombay.  See  Holt's  case,  Ni. 
PrL  113;  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  Douglas, 
313;  Cavat  v.  Eden,  Douglas,  594;  El-^ 
pkinetone  v.  Bedreechund,  Knapp's  Bep. 
316;  Chitty's  Gen.  Practice,  2  n.  (6), 
16  n.  (e),  Id.  818.  But  to  this  rule 
there  is  an  exoepdon,  as  regards  any 
truet  which  may  be  enforced  in  a  court 
of  equity;  Peanon  t.  Belcher,  4  Yes. 
627 ;  CfhcUoner  v.  Samaon,  1  Bro.  pi.  149 ; 
and  see  ffill  v.  Beardon,  2  Russell's 
Bep.  008,  qualifying  2  Sim.  A  Sta.  Rep. 
437—461 ;  Ohitt/s  Gen.  Practice,  818. 
When   «be    property  seiied  is    under 


£100,  the  claim  may  be  eettled  in  <he 
prise  court,  summarily,  and  without  m 
formal  suit;  but  not  so,  if  it  be  even  a  * 
trifle  above  that  amount  The  Mereuritu, 
5  Rob.  127. 

In  the  ease  of  E^hinetone  v.  BedreiB^ 
ehund,  Knt^yp's  Rep.  310,  where  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government 
of  a  recently  conquered  country  had 
seised  the  property  of  a  native,  whoi 
had  been  reAised  the  benefit  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation  of  a  fortmss,  of 
which  he  was  the  governor,  but  whe 
had  been  permitted  to  reside  under 
military  surveillance  in  his  own  house 
in  the  city,  in  which  the  seiture  was 
made,  and  which  was  at  a  distsnoi 
from  the  scene  of  actual  hostilities,  it 
was  held  that  such  seizure  must  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  koatile  »e%aure, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  mamicipai  eomrt 
had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  sul^eet 
And  it  was  further  considered,  in  the 
same  case,  that  the  circumstance  Uiat» 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  the  city 
where  it  was  made  had  been,  for  sbme 
months  previously,  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  that  courts  of  justice,  under 
the  authority  of  that  government,  were 
sitting  in  it  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  did  not  alter  the  eharaotor  of 
the  transaction ;  and  that^  oonsequently, 
whatever  might  be  the  legality  of  the 
capture,  or  hostile  seizure,  still  the  party 
had  mistaken  his  remedy  in  prosecuting 
it  in  the  nipreme  court  of  Bombay. — C. 
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BOOK  nx.  hu  been  forced,  and  Bometimes  that  of  a  town  taken  by  as* 
*^"^^-  ''•  Bault.  In  several  Benrices,  the  soldier  has  also  the  property 
of  what  he  can  take  from  the  enemy's  troops  when  he  is  out 
on  a  party,  or  in  a  detachment,  excepting  artillery,  militarr 
stores,  ma^asines,  and  convoys  of  provisions  and  fori^e,  which 
are  applied  to  the  wants  and  use  of  the  army.  This  custom 
being  once  admitted  in  an  army,  it  would  be  injustice  to  ex- 
clude the  auxiliaries  from  the  right  allowed  to  the  national 
troops.  Among  the  Romans,  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  bring 
in  to  the  public  stock  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.    This  the 

SenenQ  caused  to  be  sold ;  and,  after  distributing  a  part  of 
tie  produce  among  the  soldiers,  according  to  rtwk,  he  con- 
signed the  residue  to  the  public  treasury. 
{ 165.  Con.  Instead  of  the  custom  of  pillwing  the  open  country  and 
ihbadoBt.  defenceless  places,  another  mode  has  been  substituted,  which 
is  at  once  more  humane,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  bel- 
ligerent sovereign — I  mean  that  of  cantribtUunu.  Whoever 
carries  on  a  just  war  has  a  riffht  to  make  the  enemy's  country 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  army,  and  towards  defraying 
all  the  charges  of  the  war.  Thus,  he  obtains  a  part  of  what 
is  due  to  him ;  and  the  enemy's  subjects,  by  consenting  to 
pay  the  sum  demanded,  have  their  property  secured  from  pil- 
lage, and  the  country  is  preserved.  But  a  general  who  wishes 
to  enioy  an  unsullied  reputation,  must  be  moderate  in  his  de- 
ad of  i 


'  contributions,  and  proportion  them  to  the  abilities  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  An  excess  in  this  point 
does  not  escape  the  reproach  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity :  al- 
though there  is  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  ferocity  in  it  as 
in  ravage  and  destruction,  it  displays  a  greater  degree  of 
avarice  or  greediness.  Instances  of  humanity  and  moderation 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  A  very  commendable  one  oc- 
curred during  those  lon^  wars  which  France  carried  on  in  the 
reiffn  of  Louis  XIY.  The  sovereigns,  seeing  it  was  their  mu- 
tuu  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  prevent  ravage,  made  it  a 
practice,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  enter  into 
treaties  for  regulating  the  contributions  on  a  supportable  foot- 
ing :  they  determined  the  extent  of  hostile  territory  in  which 
each  might  demand  contributions,  the  amount  of  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  parties  sent  to  levy  them  were  to  be- 
have. In  these  treaties  it  was  expressed,  that  no  body  of 
men  under  a  certain  number  should  advance  into  the  enemy's 
country  beyond  the  limits  agreed  on,  under  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing treated  as  freebooters.  By  such  steps  they  prevented  a 
multitude  of  disorders  and  enormities,  which  entail  ruin  on 
the  people,  and  generally  without  the  least  advantage  to  the 
belligerent  sovereigns.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample is  not  universally  imitated  ? 
{ iM.  WMto  If  it  is  lawful  to  take  away  the  property  of  an  unjust  enemy 
and  deaimc-in  ^^dej.  ^o  Weaken  or  punish  him,  (§§  161, 162),  the  same  mo- 
**'  tives  justify  us  in  destroying  what  we  cannot  conveniently 
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oarry  away.     Thus,  ire  waste  a  conntry,  and  destroy  the  pro-   book  m. 
visions  and  forage,  that  the  enemy  may  not  find  a  subsistence  ^^^'  '^ 
there:  we  sink  his  ships  when  we  cannot  take  them  or  bring  [  867  ] 
them  off.     All  this  tends  to  promote  the  main  object  of  the 
'war :  but  such  measures  are  only  to  be  pursued  with  modera- 
tion, and  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.     Those  who 
tear  up  the  vines  and  cut  down  the  fruit-trees  are  looked  upon 
as  savage  barbarians,  unless  when  they  do  it  with  a  view  to 
punish  the  enemy  for  some  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.    They  desolate  a  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
beyond  what  their  own  safety  requires.     Such  conduct  is  not 
dictated  by  prudence,  but  by  hatred  and  fury. 

On  certain  occasions,  however,  matters  are  carried  still  i  107.  R*- 
farther:  a  country  is  totally  ravaged,  towns  and  villages  are^^"«"** 
sacked,  and  delivered  up  a  prey  to  fire  and  sword.  Dread- ^™™'^'* 
ful  extremities,  even  when  we  are  forced  into  them !  Savage 
and  monstrous  excesses,  when  committed  without  necessity ! 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  which  may  authorize  them, — 
1.  the  necessity  of  chastising  an  unjust  and  barbarous  nation, 
of  checking  her  brutality,  and  preserving  ourselves  from  her 
depredations.  WhcT  can  doubt  that  the  king  of  Spain  and  the 
powers  of  Italy  have  a  very  good  right  utterly  to  destroy  those 
maritime  towns  of  Africa,  those  nests  of  pirates,  that  are  con- 
tinually molesting  their  commerce  and  ruining  their  subjects? 
But  what  nation  will  proceed  to  such  extremities  merely  for 
the  sake  of  punishing  the  hostile  sovereign  ?  It  is  but  in- 
directly that  he  will  feel  the  punishment :  and  how  great  the 
cruelty,  to  ruin  an  innocent  people  in  order  to  reach  him ! 
The  same  prince  whose  firmness  and  just  resentment  was  com- 
mended in  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  was,  after  that  of 
Genoa,  accused  of  pride  and  inhumanity.  2.  We  ravage  a 
country  and  render  it  uninhabitable,  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
ns  as  a  barrier,  and  to  cover  our  frontier  against  an  enemy 
-whose  incursions  we  are  unable  to  check  by  any  other  means. 
A  cruel  expedient,  it  is  true :  but  why  should  we  not  be  al- 
lowed to  adopt  it  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  since,  with  the 
same  view,  we  readily  submit  to  lay  waste  our  own  provinces  ? 

The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  flight  before  the  formidable 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  ravaged  an  extent  of  above  fourscore 
leagues  of  his  own  empire,  m  order  to  check  the  impetuosity 
of  a  torrent  which  he  was  unable  to  withstand.  Thus,  the 
Swedes  were  worn  down  with  want  and  fatigue ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  reaped  at  Pultowa  the  fruits  of  his  circumspec- 
tion and  sacrifices.  But  violent  remedies  are  to  be  sparingly 
applied :  there  must  be  reasons  of  suitable  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  them.  A  prince  who  should,  without  necessity, 
imitate  the  czar's  conduct,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
his  people :  and  he  who  does  the  like  in  an  enemy's  country, 
when  impelled  to  it  by  no  necessity,  or  induced  by  feeble  rea- 
sons, becomes  the  scourge  of  mankind.     In  the  last  century, 
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MOK  Rf.  the  Frenoh  ravaged  and  burnt  the  Palatinate.*  All  Europe 
CHAP.  IX.  resounded  with  invectives  against  such  a  mode  of  waging  war. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  court  attempted  to  palliate  their  con- 
duct, by  alleging  that  this  was  done  only  with  a  view  to  cover 
their  own  frontier : — that  was  an  end  to  which  the  ravaging 
of  the  Palatinate  contributed  but  little :  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding exhibited  nothing  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  but  the 
revenge  and  cruelty  of  a  haughty  and  unfeeling  minister. 
2 168.  WhAfc  For  whatever  cause  a  country  is  ravaged,  we  ought  to 
things  m  to  spare  thosc  edifices  which  do  honour  to  human  society,  and 
be  apand.  ^q  j^q^  contribute  to  increase  the  enemy's  strength, — such  as 
temples,  tombs,  public  buildings,  and  all  works  of  remarkable 
beauty.  What  advantage  is  obtained  by  destroying  them  ? 
It  is  declaring  one's  self  an  enemy  to  mankind,  thus  wantonly 
to  deprive  them  of  these  monuments  of  art  and  models  of 
taste ;  and  in  that  light  Belisarius  represented  the  mattw  to 
Tottila,  king  of  the  Goths.t  We  still  detest  those  barbarians 
who  destroyed  so  many  wonders  of  art,  when  they  overran 
the  Roman  empire.  However  just  the  resentment  with  which 
the  great  Qustavus  was  animated  against  Maximilian,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  advice  of  those 
who  wished  him  to  demolish  the  stately  palace  of  Munich, ' 
and  took  particular  care  to  preserve  that  admirable  structure. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  destroy  edifices  of 
that  nature  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  war,  or  to 
advance  the  works  in  a  siege,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
take  such  a  step.  The  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  his 
general,  makes  no  scruple  to  destroy  them,  when  necessity,  or 
the  maxims  of  war  require  it.  The  governor  of  a  besieged 
town  sets  fire  to  the  suburbs,  that  they  may  not  afford  a  lodg- 
ment to  the  besiegers.  Nobody  presumes  to  blame  a  general 
who  lays  waste  gardens,  vineyards,  or  orchards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encamping  on  the  ground,  and  throwing  up  an  en- 
trenchment. If  any  beautifiil  production  of  art  be  thereby 
destroyed,  it  is  an  accident,  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the 
war ;  and  the  general  will  not  be  blamed,  except  in  those 
cases  when  he  might  have  pitched  his  camp  elsewhere  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience  to  himself. 
2 109.  Bom-  lu  bombarding  towns,  it  is  difficulf  to  spare  the  finest  edi^ 
Urding  ficcs.  At  present  we  generally  content  ourselves  with  batter- 
towM.  ing  the  ramparts  and  defences  of  a  place.  To  destroy  a  town 
with  bombs  and  red-hot  balls,  is  an  extremity  to  which  we  do 
not  proceed  without  cogent  reasons.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  war,  when  we  are  unable  by  any 
other  mode  to  reduce  an  important  post,  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  may  depend,  or  which  enables  the  enemy  to 

*  In  1674,  and  a  Mcond  time,  mndi    is  quoted  bj  Grotiiu^  lib.  iU.  OKp,  mXL 
more  dreadfully,  in  1689.  2  ^  ^^^  ^ 

t  See  hii  letter  in  Prooopina.     It 
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annoy  us  in  a  dangerous  manner.     It  is  also  sometimes  prac-  book  m. 
tised  when  we  have  no  other  means  of  forcing  an  enemy  to  ^^^^'  °'  ■ 
make  war  with  humanity,  or  punishing  him  for  some  instance 
of  outrageous  conduct.    But  it  is  only  in  cases  of  the  last 
extremity,  and  with  reluctance,  that  good  princes  exert  a 
right  of  BO  rigorous  a  nature.     In  the  year  1694,  the  English  [  369  ] 
bombarded  several  maritime  towns  of  France,  on  account  of 
the  great  injury  done  to  the  British  trade  by  theirprivateers. 
But  the  virtuous  and  noble*minded  consort  of  William  the 
Third  did  not  receive  the  news  of  these  exploits  with  real 
satisfaction.      She  expressed  a  sensible  concern  that  war 
should  render  such  acts  of  hostility  necessary, — adding,  that 
she  hoped  such  operations  would  be  viewed  in  so  odious  a 
light,  as  to  induce  both  parties  to  desist  from  them  in  future.'*' 

Fortresses,  ramparts,  and  every  kind  of  fortification  are  j  170.   De. 
solely  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  war :  and  in  a  just  moution  of 
war,  nothing  is  more  natural,  nothing  more  justifiable,  than^*"'*""*"* 
to  demolish  those  which  we  do  not  intend  to  retain  in  our  own 
possession.     We  so  far  weaken  the  enemy,  and  do  not  involve 
an  innocent  multitude  in  the  losses  which  we  cause  him.    This 
was  the  grand  advantage  that  France  derived  firom  her  vic- 
tories in  a  war  in  which  she  did  not  aim  at  making  conquests. 

Safe-guards  are  granted  to  lands  and  houses  intended  to  |  in.  Safi». 
be  spared,  whether  from  pure  favour,  or  with  the  proviso  of  gnwdi. 
a  contribution.  These  consist  of  soldiers,  who  protect  them 
against  parties,  by  producing  the  general's  orders.  The  per- 
sons of  these  soldiers  must  be  considered  by  the  enemy  as 
sacred :  he  cannot  commit  any  hostilities  against  them,  since 
they  have  taken  their  station  there  as  benefactorer,  and  for 
the  safety  of  his  subjects.  They  are  to  be  respected  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  escort  appointed  to  a  garrison,  or  to  pri- 
soners of  war,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 

What  we  have  advanced  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ;  173.   Oe. 
moderation  which  we  ought  to  observe,  even  in  the  most  just*^®"*  ^^^^ 
war,  in  exerting  our  right  to  pillage  and  ravage  the  ^^©^y'sJ^JJi^g" 
country.     Excjspt  the  single  case  in  which  there  is  question  the  evU 
of  punishing  an  enemy,  the  whole  is  reducible  to  this  general  whieh  may 
rule. — All  damage  done  to  the  enemy  unnecessarily,  every  ^  <*<>*»•  *o 
act  of  hostility  which  does  not  tend  to  procure  victory  and*"*"*™^" 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  is  a  licentiousness  condemned 
by  the  law  of  nature. 

But  this  licentiousness  is  unavoidably  suffered  to  pass  with  { 178.  Role 
impunity,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  tolerated,  between  nation  J>' **^«  ^^ 
and  nation.     How  then  shall  we,  in  particular  cases,  deter- J^^^^^^'' 
mine  with  precision  to  what  lengths  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  u 
hostilities,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  happy  conclusion  7  ffabjeot 
And  even  if  the  point  could  be  exactly  ascertained,  nations 
acknowledge  no  common  judge :  each  forms  her  own  judg- 


•  HUtoire  de  Qn  Uaame  HL  Uy.  tL  torn.  U.  p.  00. 
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BOOK  m.   ment  of  the  conduct  she  is  to  pursue  in  fulfilling  her  duties. 

CHAP.  IX,  jf  jQii  Qu^^  Qp^n  a  (Jqqj-  fQj.  continual  accusations  of  outrage- 
ous excess  in  hostilities,  you  will  only  augment  the  number 
of  complaints,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  contending  parties 
with  increasing  animosity :  fresh  injuries  will  be  perpetually 
springing  up ;  and  the  sword  will  never  be  sheathed  till  one 
[  870  ]  of  the  parties  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  whole,  therefore, 
should,  between  nation  and  nation,  be  confined  to  general 
rules,  independent  of  circumstances,  and  sure  and  easy  in  the 
application.  Now  the  rules  cannot  answer  this  description, 
unless  they  teach  us  to  view  things  in  an  absolute  sense, — to 
consider  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature.  As, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  hostilities  against  the  enemy's  per- 
son, the  voluntary  law  of  nations  only  prohibits  those  mea- 
sures which  are  in  themselves  unlawful  and  odious,  such  as 
poisoning,  assassination,  treachery,  the  massacre  of  an  enemy 
who  has  surrendered  and  from  whom  we  have  nothing  to 
fear, — so  the  same  law,  in  the  question  now  before  us,  con- 
demns every  act  of  hostility  which,  of  its  own  nature,  and  in- 
dependently of  circumstances,  contributes  nothing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms,  and  does  not  increase  our  strength  or 
weaken  that  of  the  enemy :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  per- 
mits or  tolerates  every  act  which  in  itself  is  naturally  adapted 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  war,  without  considering  whether 
such  act  of  hostility  was  unnecessary,  useless,  or  superfluous, 
.  in  that  particular  instance,  unless  there  be  the  clearest  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  an  exception  ought  to  have  been  made  in 
the  case  in  question :  for  where  there  is  positive  evidence,  the 
freedom  of  judgment  no  longer  exists.  Hence,  the  pillaging 
of  a  country,  or  rava^ng  it  with  fire,  is  not,  in  a  generfu 
view  of  the  matter,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war :  but  if  an 
enemy  of  much  superior  strength  treats  in  this  manner  a 
town  or  province  which  he  might  easily  keep  in  his  possession 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  equitable  and  advantageous  peace, 
he  is  universally  accused  of  making  war  like  a  furious  barba- 
rian. Thus  the  wanton  destruction  of  public  monuments, 
temples,  tombs,  statues,  paintings,  &c.j  is  absolutely  con- 
demned, even  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  never  be- 
ing conducive  to  the  lawful  object  of  war.  The  pillage  and 
destruction  of  towns,  the  devastation  of  the  open  country, 
ravaging,  setting  fire  to  houses,  are  measures  no  less  odious 
and  detestable  on  every  occasion  when  they  are  evidently  put 
in  practice  without  absolute  necessity,  or  at  least  very  cogent 
reasons.  But  as  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrageous  deeds 
might  attempt  to  palliate  them  under  pretext  of  deservedly 
punishing  the  enemy, — ^be  it  here  observed,  that  the  natural 
and  voluntary  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  us  to  inflict  such 
punishments,  except  for  enormous  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations :  and  even  then,  it  is  glorious  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  humanity  and  clemency,  when  rigour  is  not  absolutely  ne« 
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cessary.     Cicero  condemns  the  conduct  of  his  conntrymen  in  book  m. 
destroying  Corinth  to  avenge  the  unworthy  treatment  offered  chap,  ix. 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  because  Rome  was  able  to  assert' 
the  dignity  of  her  ministers  without  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
treme rigour. 


CHAP.  X.  [  871  ] 

OF  FAITH  BBTWBBN  BNEMIB8, — OF  6TRATA0BMS,  ARTIFICES  IN    ghap.  x. 


WAR,  SPIES,  AND   SOME  OTHER  PRACTICES. 

THE  faith  of  promises  and  treaties  is  the  basis  of  the  peace  §  ^74.  Futh 
of  nations,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  express  chapter  (Book  II.  ^  *^  wcrea 
Ch.  XY.)  It  is  sacred  among  men,  and  absolutely  essential  ^neM^ 
to  their  common  safety.  Are  we  then  dispensed  from  it  to- 
wards an  enemy  ?  To  imagine  that  between  two  nations  at 
war  every  duty  ceases,  every  tie  of  humanity  is  broken,  would 
be  an  error  equally  gross  and  destructive.  Men,  although  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  in  support  of  their  rights,  do  not  therefore  cease  to 
be  men.  They  are  still  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature : — 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  laws  of  war.  Even  he  who  wages 
an  unjust  war  against  us  is  still  a  man :  we  still  owe  him  what- 
ever that  quality  requires  of  us.  But  a  conflict  arises  between 
our  duties  towards  ourselves,  and  those  which  connect  us  with 
other  men.  The  right  to  security  authorizes  us  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, against  this  unjust  enemy,  every  thing  necessary  for  re- 
pelling him,  or  bringing  him  to  reason.  But  all  those  duties, 
the  exercise  of  which  is  not  necessarily  suspended  by  this  con- 
flict, subsist  in  their  full  force :  they  are  still  obligatory  on  us, 
both  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Now,  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so  far  from  ceasing  in 
time  of  war  by  virtue  of  the  preference  which  the  duties  to- 
wards ourselves  are  entitled  to,  that  it  then  becomes  more  ne- 
cessary than  ever.  There  are  a  thousand  occasions,  even  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  when,  in  order  to  check  its  rage,  and 
alleviate  the  calamities  which  follow  in  its  train,  the  mutual 
interest  and  safety  of  both  the  contending  parties  requires 
that  they  should  agree  on  certain  poiiiits.  What  would  be- 
come of  prisoners  of  war,  capitulating  garrisons,  and  towns 
that  surrender,  if  the  word  of  an  enemy  were  not  to  be  relied 
on  ?  War  would  degenerate  into  an  unbridled  and  cruel  licen- 
tiousness :  its  evils  would  be  restrained  by  no  bounds ;  and 
how  could  we  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  and  re-establish 
peace  ?  If  faith  be  banished  from  among  enemies,  a  war  can 
never  be  terminated  with  any  degree  of  safety,  otherwise  than 
by  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties.     The  slightest 
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HOOK  III.  £fferenoe,  the  least  quarrel,  would  produce  a  war  similar  t* 
c"^**-  ^'  that  of  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  in  which  the  parties 
fought,  not  for  this  or  that  province,  not  for  sovereigntj  or 
for  glory,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  their  respective  na- 
[  372  ]  tions.*  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  faith  of  promises  and  trea- 
ties is  to  be  held  sacred  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  between 
enemies  as  well  as  between  friends.  (166) 
§  175.  What  The  conventions,  the  treaties  made  with  a  nation,  are  broken 
treaties^are  or  annulled  by  a  war  arising  between  the  contracting  parties, 
either  because  those  compacts  are  grounded  on  a  tacit  suppo- 
sition of  the  continuance  of  peace,  or  because  each  of  the  par- 
ties, being  authorized  to  deprive  his  enemy  of  what  belongs  to 
him,  takes  from  him  those  rights  which  he  had  conferred  on 
him  by  treaty.  Yet  here  we  must  except  those  treaties  by 
which  certain  things  are  stipulated  in  case  of  a  rupture, -^as, 
for  instance,  the  length  of  time  to  be  allowed  on  each  side  for 
the  subjects  of  the  other  nation  to  quit  the  country, — ^the  neu- 
trality of  a  town  or  province,  insured  by  mutual  consent,  &c. 
Since,  by  treaties  of  this  nature,  we  mean  to  provide  for  what 
shall  be  observed  in  case  of  a  rupture,  we  renounce  the  right 
of  cancelling  them  by  a  declaration  of  wan 

For  the  same  reason,  all  promises  made  to  an  enemy  in  the 
course  of  a  war  are  obligatory.  For  when  once  we  treat  with 
him  whilst  the  sword  is  unsheathed,  we  tacitly  but  necessarily 
renounce  all  power  of  breaking  the  compact  by  way  of  com- 
pensation or  on  account  of  the  war,  as  we  cancel  antecedent 
treaties,  otherwise  it  would  be  doing  nothing,  and  there  would 
be  an  absurdity  in  treating  with  the  enemy  at  all. 
'  i^?'  ^  B'l*  conventions  made  during  a  war  are  like  all  other  oom- 
Hoiu  Umt*  f^^  ^T'^^  treaties,  of  which  the  reciprocal  observance  is  a  tacit 
may  be  condition  (Book  II.  §  202) :  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  observe 
broken.  them  toyrards  an  enemy  who  has  himself  been  the  first  to  vio- 
late them.  And  even  where  there  is  question  of  two  separate 
conventions  which  are  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other,— 
although  we  are  never  justifiable  in  using  perfidy  on  the  plea 
of  our  having  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  has  broken  his  word 
on  a  former  occasion,  we  may  nevertheless  suspend  the  effect 
of  a  promise  in  order  to  compel  him  to  repair  his  breach  of 
faith ;  and  what  we  have  promised  him  may  be  detained  by 
way  of  security,  till  he  has  given  satisfaction  for  his  perfidy. 
Thus,  at  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  1695,  the  King  of  England 
caused  Marshal  Boufflers  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and,  notwith- 
stsuiding  the  capitulation,  detained  him  prisoner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliging  France  to  make  reparation  for  the  infractiona 
of  the  capitulations  of  Dixmude  and  Deinscf 

*  De  salute  certatoiu  est  Britain  of  oontradB  of  ram$9m,  oonsti- 

(166)  To  this  doctrine,  the  prohibi-  tute  excepttona,  pott,  408—4  4w— C, 

tion  of  subjects  of  belligerent  states        f  Histoire  de  Guillamne  III.  torn.  ii. 

haviag  oemmercial  contracts  with  each  p.  148. 

other,   and  the   probihitiom  in  Great 
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Gt>od-faitk  eonsists  not  only  in  the  obserruioe  of  our  pro*  book  nr. 
BiieB,  bnt  also  in  not  deceiving  on  snch  occasions  as  lay  b«  Q^^-  ^- 
vnder  any  sort  of  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  From  this  r  ^^  q|. 
subject  arises  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  debated  in  ues. 
former  days,  and  which  appeared  %iot  a  little  intricate  at  a 
time  when  people  did  md  entertain  just  or  accurate  ideas  re* 
specting  the  nature  of  a  lie,  Sereral  writers,  and  especially 
divines,  have  made  truth  a  kind  of  deity,  to  which,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  independently  of  its  consequences,  we  owe  a  certain 
inviolable  respect.  They  have  absolutely  condemned  every  [  873  ] 
speech  that  is  contrary  to  the  speaker's  thoughts :  they  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  our  duty,  on  every  occasion  when  we  can- 
not be  silent,  to  speak  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  divinity  our  dearest  in- 
terests rather  than  be  deficient  in  respect  to  her.  But  philo- 
terests,  of  more  accurate  ideas  and  more  profound  penetra- 
tion have  cleared  up  that  notion,  so  confused,  and  so  false  in  its 
consequences.  They  have  aeknowlectged  that  truth  in  general 
is  to  be  respected,  as  being  the  soul  of  human  society,  the  basis 
of  all  confidence  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  men, — ^and,  con- 
sequently, that  a  man  ought  not  to  speak  an  untruth,  even 
in  matters  of  indifierence,  lest  he  weaken  the  respect  due  to 
truth  in  general,  and  injure  himself  by  rendering  his  veracity 
questionable  even  when  he  speaks  seriously.  But  in  thus 
grounding  the  respect  due  to  truth  on  its  effects,  they  took  the 
right  road,  and  soon  found  it  easy  to  distingui^  between  the 
occasions  when  we  are  obliged  to  speak  the  truth,  or  declare 
our  thoughts,  and  those  when  there  exists  no  such  obligation. 
The  appellation  of  lies  is  given  only  to  the  words  of  a  man 
who  speaks  contrary  to  his  thoughts,  on  occasions  when  he  is 
under  an  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  Another  name  (in 
Latin,  faUUoquium*)  is  applied  to  any  false  discourse  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  rignt  to  insist  on  our  telling  them  the  truth 
in  the  particular  case  in  question. 

These  principles  being  laid  down,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  lawful  use  of  truth  or  falsehood  towards  an  enemy  on 
particular  occasions.  Whenever  we  have  expressly  or  tacitly 
engaged  to  speak  truth,  we  are  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by 
that  faith  of  which  we  have  proved  the  inviolability.  Such  is 
the  case  of  conventions  and  treaties : — it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  imply  a  tacit  engagement  to  speak 
the  truth ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege  that  we  do  not  en- 
ter into  any  obligation  of  not  deceiving  the  enemy  under 
colour  of  treating  with  him : — it  would  be  downright  mockery, 
— it  would  be  doing  nothing.  We  are  also  bound  to  speak  the 
truth  to  an  enemy  on  all  occasions  when  we  are  naturally 
obliged  to  it  by  the  laws  of  humanity, — that  is  to  say,  when- 
ever the  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 


*  FakUoquy^  &ke  ipeaking,  untruth,  falsehood. 
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BOOK  III.  BelveB,  do  not  clash  with  the  cominon  dutioB  of  hnnmnity,  bo 
^'^''-  ^'   aa  to  snapend  their  force  in  the  present  caae^  and  dispense 
with  our  performance  of  them.     Thus,  when  we  dismiss  pri* 
sonerSy  either  on  ransom  or  exchange,  it  would  be  infamous 
to  point  out  the  worst  road  for  their  march,  or  to  put  them  in 
a  dangerous  one :  and  should  the  hostile  prince  or  general  in- 
quire after  a  woman  or  child  who  is  dear  to  him,  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  deceive  him. 
S 1 78.  stra-     But  when,  by  leading  the  enemy  into  an  error,  either  by 
lagems  mnd  ^or^g  in  which  WO  are  not  obliged  to  speak  truth,  or  by  some 
arti^  CM  in   f^jji^  ^3  Q^j^  gi^  1^  advantage  in  the  war,  which  it  would  be 
lawful  to  seek  by  open  force,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
[  374  ]  a  proceeding  is  perfectly  justifiable.    Nav,  since  humanity 
obUges  us  to  prefer  the  gentlest  methods  m  the  prosecution 
of  our  rights, — ^if,  by  a  stratagem,  by  a  feint  void  of  perfidy, 
we  can  make  ourselves  masters  of  a  strong  place,  surprise  the 
enemy,  and  overcome  him,  it  is  much  better,  it  is  really  more 
commendable,  to  succeed  in  this  manner,  than  by  a  bloody 
siege  or  the  carnage  of  a  battle.*  But  the  desire  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood  will  by  no  means  authorize  us  to  employ  per- 
fidy, the  introduction  of  which  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences of  too  dreadful  a  nature,  and  would  deprive  sove- 
reigns, once  embarked  in  war,  of  all  means  of  treating  to- 
gej^er,  or  restoring  peace  (§  174). 

Deceptions  practised  on  an  enemy,  either  by  words  or 
actions,  but  witnout  perfidy, — snares  laid  for  him  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  war, — are  Btratagems^  the  use  of  which  has 
always  been  acknowledged  as  lawful,  and  had  often  a  great 
share  in  the  glory  of  celebrated  commanders.  The  king  of 
England  (William  III*)  having  discovered  that  one  of  his  se- 
cretaries regularly  sent  intelligence  of  every  thing  to  the  hos- 
tile general,  caused  the  traitor  to  be  secretly  put  under  ar- 
rest, and  made  him  write  to  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  that  the 
next  day  the  allies  would  make  a  general  forage,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  infantry  with  cannon :  and  this  artifice  he 

*  There  wm  a  time  when  those  who  and  thia  custom  is  more  consonant  to 
were  taken  in  attempting  to  surprise  a  reason  and  humanity.  Nevertheless, 
town,  were  put  to  death.  In  1597,  if  they  were  in  disg:uisc,  or  had  em- 
prince  Maurice  attempted  to  take  Yen-  ployed  treachery,  they  would  be  treated 
loo  hy  surprise :  the  attempt  failed ;  and  as  spies ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  what 
some  of  lus  men,  being  made  prisoners  Grotius  means ;  for  I  do  not,  in  any 
on  the  occasion,  **  were  condemned  to  other  instance,  find  that  such  severity 
death, — the  mutual  consent  of  the  par-  was  used  towards  troops  who  were 
ties  having  introduced  that  new  rule,  simply  come  to  surprise  a  town  in  the 
in  order  to  obviate  dangers  of  this  silence  of  the  night.  It  would  be  quite 
kind."  (Grotius  Hist,  of  the  Disturb,  another  affi&ir,  if  such  an  attempt  were 
in  the  Netheriands.)  Since  that  time,  made  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and 
the  rule  has  been  changed :  at  present,  the  Savoyards,  who  were  taken  in  the 
military  men  who  attempt  to  surprise  escalade  of  Geneve,  deserved  the  pu* 
a  town  in  time  of  open  war,  are  not,  nishment  of  death  which  was  inflicted 
in  case  of  bemg  taken,  treated  in  a  dif-  on  them.     [See  page  321.] 


ferent  manner  from  other  prisoners: 
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employed  for  the  purpose  of  sarprising  the  French  army  at  book  m. 
Steinkirk.     But,  through  the  activity  of  the  French  general,    craf.x. 
and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  though  the  measures  were  so 
artfully  contrived,  the  success  was  not  answerable.* 

In  the  use  of  stratagems,  we  should  respect  not  only  the 
faith  due  to  an  enemy,  but  also  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
carefully  avoid  doing  things  the  intro£iction  of  which  would 
be  pernicious  to  mankind.  Since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  England,  an  English  frigate  is  said 
to  have  appeared  off  Calais,  and  made  signals  of  distress,  with 
a  view  of  decoying  out  some  vessel,  and  actually  seized  a  boat 
and  some  sailors  who  generously  came  to  her  assistance.  (167) 
If  the  fact  be  true,  that  unworthy  stratagem  deserves  a  severe 
punishment.  It  tends  to  damp  a  benevolent  charity,  which  [  ^75  ] 
should  be  held  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
so  laudable  even  between  enemies.  Besides,  making  signals 
of  distress  is  asking  assistance,  and,  by  that  very  action,  pro- 
mising perfect  security  to  those  who  give  the  friendly  succour. 
Therefore  the  action  attributed  to  that  frigate  implies  an 
odious  perfidy. 

Some  nations  (even  the  Romans)  for  a  long  time  professed 
to  despise  every  kind  of  artifice,  surprise,  or  stratagem  in  war ; 
and  others  went  so  far  as  to  send  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
they  had  chosen  for  giving  battle.f  In  this  conduct  there 
was  more  generositv  than  prudence.  Such  behaviour  would, 
indeed,  be  very  laudable,  if,  as  in  the  frenzy  of  duels,  the  only 
business  was  to  display  personal  courage.  But  in  war,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  our  country,  and  by  force  to  prosecute  our 
rights  which  are  unjustly  withheld  from  us :  and  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  our  end  are  also  the  most  commendable, 
provided  they  be  not  unlawful  and  odious  in  themselves.^ 
The  contempt  of  artifice,  stratagem,  and  surprise,  proceeds 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Achilles,  from  a  noble  confidence  in 
personal  valour  and  strength;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
when  we  can  defeat  an  enemy  by  open  force,  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, we  may  entertain  a  better-grounded  belief  that  we  have 
subdued  him  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  than  if  we 
had  gained  the  advantage  over  him  by  surprise, — ^as  Livy§ 
makes  those  generous  senators  say,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
insincere  mode  of  proceeding  which  had  been  adopted  towards 

*  M^moires  de  Feuqui^res,  torn.  iii.     which  proved  fatal  to  the  TrojanB  :•— 
p.  87.  Ille  non,  indosus  equo  Minerve 

(167)  See   an  inataiice  of  simOar         Sacra  xnentito,  male  feriatos 
ba«eneB8y  Bcntmann,  I  Rob.  Rep.  246 ;         Troaa,  et  Istam  Priami  choreis 
ante,  §  69,  page  321.— C.  Falleret  aulam ; 

t  This  was  the  practice  of  the  an-        Sed  palam  captis  gravis, 
cient  Gauls.   See  Livy^ — ^It  is  said  of  Hor.  lib.  iv.  od.  6. 

Achilles,  that  he  was  for  fighting  open-         X  ^'^'  ■^^*  ^*  390. 
ly,  and  not  of  a  disposition  to  conceal         §  Tit  Liv.  lib.  zlii.  cap.  47. 
himself  in  the  famous  wooden  horse, 
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^ooK  nx.  PerMud.  Therefore,  when  plftin  and  open  courage  can  secure 
CHAP.  X.    ttg  victory,  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  preferable  to  arti- 


ficC)  because  it  procures  to  the  state  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent advantage. 
$179.  Spies.  The  employment  of  spies  is  a  kind  of  clandestine  practice 
or  deceit  in  war.  These  find  means  to  insinuate  themselves 
among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  discover  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
to  pry  into  his  designs,  and  then  give  intelligence  to  their  em* 
ployer.  Spies  are  generally  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  with  great  justice,  since  we  have  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  guarding  against  the  mischief  they  may  do  us  (§  155). 
For  this  reason,  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  unwilling  to  expose 
himself  to  an  ignominious  death  from  the  hand  of  a  common 
executioner,  ever  declines  serving  as  a  spy ;  and,  moreover,  he 
looks  upon  the  office  as  unworthy  of  him,  because  it  cannot  be 
performed  without  some  degree  of  treachery.  The  sovereign, 
therefore,  has  no  right  to  require  such  a  service  of  his  sub- 
jects, unless,  perhaps,  in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the 
[  376  ]  highest  importance.  It  remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  reward,  as  an  inducement  to  mercenary  souls  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.  If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a 
voluntary  tender  of  their  services,  or  if  they  be  neither  sub- 
ject to,  nor  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  enemy,  he  may 
unquestionably  take  advantage  of  their  exertions,  without  any 
violation  of  justice  or  honour.  But  is  it  lawful,  is  it  honour- 
able, to  solicit  the  enemy's  subjects  to  act  as  spies  and  betray 
him  ?  To  this  question  the  following  section  will  furnish  an 
answer. 
§  180.  Clan-  It  is  asked,  in  general,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  seduce  the 
destme  se-  enemy's  men,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  to  transgress 
^ction  of  ^  tjjgif  j^^y  jjy  Q^jj  infamous  treachery  ?  Here  a  distinction 
pj^lef"*^ "  ^^*  ^  made  between  what  is  due  to  the  enemy,  notwith- 
standing the  state  of  warfare,  and  what  is  required  by  the  in- 
ternal laws  of  conscience  and  the  rules  of  propriety.  We  may 
lawfully  endeavour  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  all  possible 
means  (§  138),  provided  they  do  not  affect  the  common  safety 
of  human  society,  as  do  poison  and  assassination  (§  155).  Now, 
in  seducing  a  subject  to  turn  spy,  or  the  governor  of  a  town 
to  deliver  it  up  to  us,  we  do  not  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the 
common  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind.  Subjects  acting  as 
spies  to  an  enemy,  do  not  cause  a  fatal  and  unavoidable  evil ; 
it  is  possible  to  guard  against  them  to  a  certain  degree ;  auu 
as  to  the  security  of  fortresses,  it  is  the  sovereign's  business 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  governors  to  whom  he  in- 
trusts them.  Those  measures,  therefore,  are  not  contrary  to 
the  external  law  of  nations ;  nor  can  the  enemy  complain  of 
them  as  odious  proceedings.  Accordingly,  they  are  practised 
in  all  wars.  But  are  they  honourable,  and  compatible  with 
the  laws  of  a  pure  conscience  ?  Certainly  no ;  and  of  this 
the  generals  themselves  are  sensible,  as  they  are  never  heard 
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to  boast  of  having  practised  them.  Seducing  a  subject  to  be-  book  hi. 
tray  his  country,  engaging  a  traitor  to  set  fire  to  a  magazine,  ohap.  x, 
tampering  with  the  fidelity  of  a  governor,  enticing  him,  per- 
suading him  to  deliver  up  the  town  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
is  prompting  such  persons  to  commit  detestable  crimes.  Is  it 
honourable  to  corrupt  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  tempt 
him  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  ?  If  such  practices  are  at 
all  excusable,  it  can  be  only  in  a  very  just  war,  and  when  the 
immediate  object  is  to  save  our  country,  whon  threatened  with 
ruin  by  a  lawless  conqueror.  On  such  an  occasion  fas  it 
should  seem)  the  guilt  of  the  subject  or  general  who  snould 
betray  his  sovereign  when  engaged  in  an  evidently  unjust 
cause,  would  not  be  of  so  very  odious  a  nature.  He  who  him- 
self tramples  upon  justice  and  probity,  deserves  in  his  turn  to 
feel  the  effects  of  wickedness  and  perfidy.*  And  if  ever  it  is 
excusable  to  depart  from  the  strict  rules  of  honour,  it  is  against  [  377  ] 
such  an  enemy  and  in  such  an  extremity.  The  Romans, 
whose  ideas  concerning  the  rights  of  war  were,  in  general,  so 
pure  and  elevated,  did  not  approve  of  such  clandestine  prac- 
tices. They  made  no  account  of  the  consul  Csepio's  victory 
over  Yiriatus,  because  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  bri- 
bery. Valerius  Maximus  asserts  that  it  was  stained  with  a 
double  perfidyt ;  and  another  historian  says  that  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  it.  J 

It  is  a  different  thing  merely  to  accept  of  the  offers  of  a  5i8i.  Who- 
traitor.   We  do  not  seduce  him :  and  we  may  take  advantage  ^^  ^«  ®^" 
of  his  crime,  while  at  the  same  time  we  detest  it.     Fugitives  ^JJ^^  ^^^ 
and  deserters  commit  a  crime  against  their  sovereign ;  yet  we  be  accepted, 
receive  and  harbour  them  by  th^  rights  of  war^  as  the  civil  law    , 
expresses  it.§   If  a  governor  sells  himself,  and  offers  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  deliver  up  his  town,  shall  we  scruple  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  crime,  and  to  obtain  without  danger  what  we 
have  a  right  to  take  by  force  ?    But,  when  we  feel  ourselves 
able  to  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  traitors,  it  is  noble 

*  Xenophon  veiy  properly  expresses  qqod  eonim  manibus  interemptus  est , 
the  reasons  which  render  treachery  de-  in  Q.  Servilio  Ciepione  ooiuole,  quia  is 
testable,  and  which  authorize  us  to  re-  sceleris  hujus  auctor,  impunitate  pro- 
press  it  by  other  means  than  open  missa,  fuit,  yictoriamque  non  meruit, 
force.  «*  Treachery,"  says  he, « is  more  sed  emitr— Lib.  ix.  cap.  6. — Although 
dreadful  than  open  war,  in  proportion  this  instance  seems  to  belong  to  an- 
as it  is  more  difficult  to  guard  against  other  head  (that  of  assassination),  I 
clandestine  plots  than  against  an  open  nevertheless  quote  it  here,  because  it 
attack :  it  is  also  more  odious,  because  does  not  appear,  from  other  authora^ 
men  engaged  in  overt  hostilities  may  that  Cspio  had  induced  Viriatus's  ^>^^^^ 
again  treat  together,  and  come  to  a  diera  to  assassinate  him.  Among  othel||,    P" 
sincere  reconciliation ;  whereas  nobody  see  Eutropius,  lib.  vi  cap.  8.  fU   &  *  f 
can  venture  to  treat  with  or  repose        {  Qua  victoria,  quia  empta  entl'^^y^f    S^VIftOf   ( 
any  confidence  in  a  man  whom  he  has  aenatu  non  probata.    Auctor  de  Vjpris              *^  *iv\JL:  ^ 
once  found  guilty  of  treachery."— Hist  Illust.  cap.  71.                                  f      ^  »  i- 
Give.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3.                                       S  Transfugam  jure  belli  recipinlus.  ^^  ^  £  H  J^  jf^  IT 

t  Viriati  etiam  csdea  duplioem  per-  Digest.  1.  xli.  tit  1,  de  adquir.  Rdr, 

fidis  accuiationem  recepit;  in  amids,  Dom.  leg.  51. 
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BOOK  m.  to  reject  their  offers  with  detestation.  The  Romans,  in  their 
oHAP^_x^  heroic  ages,  in  those  times  when  they  used  to  display  such 
illustrious  examples  of  magnanimity  and  virtue,  constantly  re- 
jected with  indignation  every  advantage  presented  to  them 
by  the  treachery  of  any  of  the  enemy's  subjects.  They  not 
only  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  the  atrocious  design  of  his  phy- 
sician, but  also  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a  less  heinous 
crime,  and  sent  back  to  the  Falisci,  bound  and  fettered,  a  trai- 
tor who  had  offered  to  deliver  up  the  king's  children.* 

But  when  intestine  divisions  prevail  among  the  enemy,  we 
may  without  scruple  hold  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the 
parties,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  right  which  they  think  they 
nave  to  injure  the  opposite  party.  Thus,  we  promote  our  own 
interests,  without  seducing  any  person,  or  being  in  anywise 
partakers  of  his  ^ilt.  If  we  take  advantage  of  his  error, 
this  is  doubtless  allowable  against  an  enemy. 
§  182.  Do-  Deceitful  intelligence  is  that  of  a  man  who  feigns  to  betray 
tdir  enM^  his  own  party,  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  a  sn^re. 
If  he  does  this  deliberately,  and  has  himself  made  the  first 
[  878  J  overtures,  it  is  treachery,  and  an  infamous  procedure :'  but  an 
officer,  or  the  governor  of  a  town,  when  tampered  with  by  the 
enemy,  may,  on  certain  occasions,  lawfully  feign  acquiescence 
to  the  proposal  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  seducer :  an  insult 
is  offered  to  him  in  tempting  his  fidelity ;  and  to  draw  the 
tempter  into  the  snare,  is  no  more  than  a  just  vengeance.  By 
this  conduct  he  neither  violates  the  faith  of  promises  nor  im- 
pairs the  happiness  of  mankind :  for  criminal  engagements 
are  absolutely  void,  and  ought  never  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  it 
would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  the  promises  of  traitors 
could  never  be  relied  on,  but  were  on  all  sides  surrounded 
with  uncertainties  and  dangers.  Therefore  a  superior,  on  in- 
formation that  the  enemy  is  tempting  the  fidelity  of  an  officer 
or  soldier,  makes  no  scruple  of  ordering  that  subaltern  to 
feign  himself  gained  over,  and  to  arrange  his  pretended 
treachery  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
subaltern  is  obliged  to  obey.  But  when  a  direct  attempt  is 
made  to  seduce  the  commander-in-chief,  a  man  of  honour 
generally  prefers,  and  ought  to  prefer,  the  alternative  of  ex- 
plicitly and  indignantly  rejecting  so  disgraceful  a  proposal.f 

*  £&dem  fide  indicatum  Pyrrho  regi  stance,  received  orden   from   him   to 

medicum  yite  ejus  inndiantem ;  eadem  feign  acquiescence ;  and,  accordingly, 

Faliacis  ▼inctum  traditum  proditorem  having  made  all  their   arrangemcnto 

liberorum  regis.  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  47.  with  the  duke  of  Panna  for  the  sur- 

t  When  the  duke  of  Parma  was  en-  prisal  of  the  fort,  they  gave  notice  of 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  eveiy  particular  to  the  governor.  He, 
two  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were  con-  in  consequence,  kept  himself  prepared 
fined  in  a  fort  near  the  town,  attempted  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  the  Spa- 
to  gain  over  a  tavern-keeper,  and  an  niards,  who  fell  into  the  snare,  and  lost 
English  soldier,  to  betray  that  fort  to  near  three  thousand  men  on  the  ooca- 
the  .  duke.  These  n^en,  having  ac-  sion. — Grotius,  Hist,  of  the  Disturb,  in 
qualnted  the  governor  with  the  drcum-  the  Netherlands^  book  L 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  SOVEREIGN  WHO  WAGES  AN   UNJUST  WAB. 

HE  who  is  engaged  in  war  derives  all  his  right  from  the  §  ^?3-  ^" 
justice  of  his  cause.     The  unjiist  adversary  who  attacks  or  "N""*  ^""^ 
threatens  him, — who  withholds  what  belongs  to  him, — in  a  ^ght  wlmt- 
word,  who  does  him  an  injury, — ^lays  him  under  the  necessity  ev^r. 
of  defending  himself,  or  of  doing  himself  justice,  by  force  of 
arms ;  he  authorizes  him  in  all  the  acts  of  hostility  necessary 
for  obtaining  complete  satisfaction.   Whoever  therefore  takes 
up  arms  without  a  lawful  cause,  can  absolutely  have  no  right 
whatever :  every  act  of  hostility  that  he  commits  is  an  act 
of  injustice. 

He  is  chargeable  with  all  the  evils,  all  the  horrors  of  the  §.184.  Great 
war :  all  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  desolation  of  families,  the  K"»'^  ^f  ^*'® 
rapine,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  ravages,  the  conflagrations,  J^^o'^J^jer- 
are  his  works  and  his  crimes.   He  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  takes  it. 
the  enemy,  whom  he  attacks,  oppresses,  and  massacres  with- 
out cause :  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  his  people,  whom 
he  forces  into  acts  of  injustice,  and  exposes  to  danger,  without 
reason  or  necessity, — against  those  of  his  subjects  who  are  [  379  1 
mined  or  distressed  by  the  war, — who  lose  their  lives,  their 
property,  or  their  health,  in  consequence  of  it :  finally,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  against  mankind  in  general,  whose  peace  he 
disturbs,  and  to  whom  he  sets  a  pernicious  example.   Shocking 
catalogue  of  miseries  and  crimes !  dreadful  account  to  be  given 
to  the  King  of  kings,  to  the  common  Father  of  men  !     May 
this  slight  sketch  strike  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  nations,— of 
princes  and  their  ministers !     Why  may  not  we  expect  some 
benefit  from  it  ?   Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  great  are  wholly 
lost  to  all  sentiments  of  honour,  of  humanity,  of  duty,  and  of 
religion  ?    And,  should  our  weak  voice,  throughout  the  whole 
succession  of  ages,  prevent  even  one  single  war,  how  gloriously 
would  our  studies  and  our  labour  be  rewarded ! 

He  who  does  an  injury  is  bound  to  repair  the  damage,  or  to  §  185.  HIh 
make  adequate  satisfaction  if  the  evil  be  irreparable,  and  even  obUgatioiw. 
to  submit  to  punishment,  if  the  punishment  be  necessary,  either 
as  an  example,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  party  offended,  and  for 
that  of  human  society.  In  this  predicament  stands  a  prince 
who  is  the  author  of  an  unjust  war.  He  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  restore  Whatever  he  has  taken, — to  send  ba<^  the 
prisoners  at  his  own  expense, — to  make  compensation  to  the 
enemy  for  the  calamities  and  losses  he  has  brought  on  him, — 
to  reinstate  ruined  families, — ^to  repair,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
loss  of  a  father,  a  son,  a  husband. 
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BOOK  III.       But  how  can  he  repair  bo  many  evils  ?     Many  are  in  their 
CHAP,  xu  o^n  nature  irreparable.    And  as  to  those  which  may  be  com- 
S 186.  Dif-  pensated  by  an  equivalent,  where  shall  the  unjust  warrior 
ficoltjof  re-  find  means  to  furnish  an  indemnification  for  all  his  acts  of  vio- 
SiiiiT^i**  lence  ?   The  prince's  private  property  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
bM  doo«.    Answer  the  demands.     Shall  he  give  away  that  of  his  sub- 
jects 7 — It  does  not  belong  to  him.     Shall  he  sacrifice  the  na- 
tional lands,  a  part  of  the  state  ? — But  the  state  is  not  his 
patrimony  (Book  I.  §91):  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  will. 
And,  although  the  nation  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  her  ruler, — ^yet  (exclusive  of  the  injustice  of 
punishing  her  directly  for  faults  of  which  she  is  not  guilty), 
if  she  is  responsible  for  her  sovereign's  acts,  that  responsibility 
only  regards  other  nations,  who  look  to  her  for  redress  (Book  1. 
§  40,  Book  II.  §§  81,  82) :  but  the  sovereign  cannot  throw 
upon  her  the  punishment  due  to  his  unjust  ddeds,  nor  despoil 
her  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  them.    And,  were  it  even 
in  his  power,  would  this  wash  away  his  guilt  and  leave  him  a 
.  clear  conscience  ?   Though  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
would  he  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  ?   It  is  a  strange  kind 
of  justice  which  prompts  a  man  to  make  reparation  for  his 
own  misdeeds  at  the  expense  of  a  third  person :  this  is  no  more 
than  changing  the  object  of  his  injustice.     Weigh  all  these 
things,  ye  rulers  of  nations !  and,  when  clearly  convinced  that 
[  880  ]  an  unjust  war  draws  you  into  a  multitude  of  iniquities  which 
all  your  power  cannot  repair,  perhaps  you  will  be  less  hasty 
to  engage  in  it. 
§187.  Wh©-      The  restitution  of  conquests,  of  prisoners,  and  of  all  pro- 
thcr  the  na-  perty  that  still  exists  in  a  recoverable  state,  admits  of  no 
miliunr  are  ^^"^*  when  the  injustice  of  the  war  is  acknowledged.     The 
bound  \o      nation  in  her  aggregate  capacity,  and  each  indi\4dual  parti- 
any  thing,    cularly  concerned,  being  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  their 
possession,  are  bound  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  restore  every 
thing  which  they  have  wrongfully  acquired.     But,  as  to  the 
j-eparation  of  any  damage,  are  the  military,  the  generals,  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  obliged  in  conscience  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  they  have  done,  not  of  their  own  will,  but  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  their  sovereign  ?     I  am  surprised  that 
the  judicious  Qrotius  should,  without  distinction,  hold  the  af- 
firmative.*    It  is  a  decision  which  cannot  be  supported,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  war  so  palpably  and  indisputably  unjust, 
as  not  to  admit  a  presumption  of  any  secret  reason  of  state 
that  is  capable  of  justifying  it, — a  case  in  politics  which  is 
nearly  impossible.    On  all  occasions  susceptible  of  doubt,  the 
whole  nation,  the  individuals,  and  especially  the  military,  are 
to  submit  their  judgment  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment,— to  the  sovereign :  this  they  are  bound  to  do  by 
the  essential  principles  of  political  society,  and  of  govern- 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacts,  lib.  iii.  cap.  z. 
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nent.  What  would  be  the  conseqaence,  if,  at  every  step  of 
the  soyereign,  the  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  weigh  the  justioe . 
of  his  reasons,  and  refuse  to  march  to  a  war  which  might  to 
them  appear  unjust  7  It  often  happens  that  prudence  will 
not  permit  a  sovereign  to  disclose  all  his  reasons.  It  is  the 
duty  of  subjects  to  suppose  them  just  and  wise,  until  clear 
and  absolute  evidence  tells  them  the  contrary.  When,  there- 
fore, under  the  impression  of  such  an  idea,  they  have  lent 
their  assistance  in  a  war  which  is  afterwards  found  to  be  unjust, 
the  sovereign  alone  is  guilty :  he  alone  is  bound  to  repair  the 
injuries.  The  subjects,  and  in  particular  the  military,  are 
innocent :  they  have  acted  only  from  a  necessary  obedience. 
They  are  bound,  however,  to  deliver  up  what  they  have  ac- 
quired in  such  awar,  because  they  have  no  lawful  title  to 
possess  it.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  honest  men,  and  of  those  officers  who  are  most  distin- 
guished for  honour  and  probity.  Their  case,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  those  who  are  the  executors 
of  the  sovereign's  orders.  Government  would  be  impracticable 
if  every  one  of  its  instruments  was  to  weigh  its  commands, 
and  thoroughly  canvass  their  justice  before  he  obeyed  them. 
But,  if  they  are  bound  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  state 
to  suppose  the  sovereign's  orders  just,  they  are  not  responsible 
for  them. 
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CHAP.  Xn.  [  381  ] 

OV    THE  VOLUNTARY    LAW  OF  NATIONS,   AS    IT   REGARDS   THE    chap.  xu. 


EFFECTS  OF   REGULAR  WARFARE,   INDEPENDENTLY  OF   THE 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  CAUSE. 

ALL  the  doctrines  we  have  laid  down  in  the  preceding  §  i«8.  N«- 
chapter  are.  evidently  deduced  from  sound  principles, — from  ****!"  "®* 
the  eternal  rules  of  justice :  they  are  so  many  separate  articles  "^oroeThe 
of  that  sacred  law,  which  nature,  or  the  Divine  Author  of  uwof  na- 
nature,  has  prescribed  to  nations.     He  alone  whom  justice  ture  agmimt 
and  necessity  have  armed,  has  a  right  to  make  war ;  he  alone  ®*^  •'^^^'f- 
is  empowered  to  attack  his  enemy,  to  deprive  him  of  life,  and 
wrest  from  him  his  goods  and  possessions.     Such  is  the  deci- 
sion of  the  necessary  law  of  nations^  or  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  nations  are  strictly  bound  to  observe  (Prelim.  §  7] :  it 
is  the  inviolable  rule  that  each  ought  conscientiously  to  follow. 
But,  in  the  contests  of  nations  and  sovereigns  who  live  together 
in  a  state  of  nature,  how  can  this  rule  be  enforced  ?     They 
acknowledge  no  superior.     Who  then  shall  be  judge  between 
them,  to  assign  to  each  his  rights  and  obligations, — to  say  to 
the  one,  ^'  You  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  to  attack  youx* 
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BOOK  in.  enemy,  and  subdue  him  by  force ;" — ^and  to  the  other,  "Every 
CHAP.  XH.  net  of  hostility  that  you  commit  will  be  an  act  of  injustice ; 
your  victories  will  be  so  many  murders,  your  conquests  rapines 
and  robberies  ?"     Every  free  and  sovereign  state  has  a  right 
to  determine,  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience, 
what  her  duties  require  of  her,  and  what  she  can  or  cannot 
do  with  justice  (Prelim.  §  16).     If  other  nations  take  upon 
themselves  to  judge  of  her  conduct,  they  invade  her  liberty, 
and  infringe  her  most  valuable  rights  (Prelim.  §  15) :  and, 
moreover,  each  party,  asserting  that  they  have  justice  on  their 
own  side,  will  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  rights  of  war, 
and  maintain  that  their  enemy  has  none,  that  his  hostilities 
are  so  many  acts  of  robbery,  so  many  infractions  of  the  law 
of  nations,  in  the  punishment  of  which  all  states  should  unite. 
The  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  is  so  far  from  being  forwarded  by  it,  that  the  quarrel 
will  become  more  bloody,  more  calamitous  in  its  effects,  and 
also  more  difficult  to  terminate.     Nor  is  this  all :  the  neutral 
nations  themselves  will  be  drawn  into  the  dispute,  and  involved 
in  the  quarrel.     If  an  unjust  war  cannot,  in  its  effect,  confer 
any  right,  no  certain  possession  can  be  obtained  of  any  thing 
taken  in  war,  until  some  acknowledged  judge  (and  there  is 
none  such  between  nations)  shall  have  definitively  pronounced 
[  o82  ]  concerning  the  justice  of  the  cause :  and  things  so  acquired 
will  ever  remain  liable  to  be  claimed,  as  property  carried  off 
by  robbers. 
<;]H9.  Why     Let  us  then  leave  the  strictness  of  the  necessary  law  of 
tiiiv  i»ught  nature  to  the  conscience  of  sovereigns ;  undoubtedly  they  are 
i«»  aciiuit      never  allovred  to  deviate  from  it.     But,  as  to  the  external 
ury  *aw"of  ^^^cts  of  the  law  among  men,  wo  must  necessarily  have  re- 
uaiioiw.       course  to  rules  that  shall  be  more  certain  and  easy  in  the 
application,  and  this  for  the  very  safety  and  advantage  of  the 
great  society  of  mankind.     These  are  the  rules  of  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations  (Prelim.  §  21).     The  law  of  nature,  whose 
object  it  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  all  nations, — which  requires  that  the 
affairs  of  sovereigns  should  be  brought  to  an  issue,  and  their 
quarrels  determined  and  carried  to  a  speedy  conclusion, — ^that 
'  law,  I  say,  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary  law 

of  nations,  for  the  common  advantage  of  states,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  approves  of  the  alterations  which  the  civil  law 
makes  in  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  render 
them  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  political  society,  and  more 
easy  and  certain  in  their  application.  Let  us,  therefore, 
apply  to  the  particular  subject  of  war  the  general  observation 
made  in  our  Preliminaries  (§  28) — a  nation,  a  sovereign,  when 
deliberating  on  the  measures  he  is  to  pursue  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  duty,  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessary  law,  whose 
obligation  on  .the  conscience  is  inviolable  :  but  in  examining 
what  he  may  require  of  other  states,  he  ought  to  pay  a  defer- 
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ence  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  and  restrict  even  his  book  m. 
just  claims  bj  the  rules  of  that  law,  whose  maxims  have  for.£H^£ii^ 
their  object  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  the  universal 
society  of  nations.  Though  the  necessary  law  be  the  rule 
which  he  invariably  observes  in  his  own  conduct,  he  should 
allow  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  volurUary  law  of 
nations. 

The  first  rule  of  that  law,  respecting  the  subject  under  §  190.  Re- 
consideration, is,  that  regular  war^  as  to  its  effects^  is  to  be^^^^^y^^y 
cLccounted  just  on  both  sides.     This  is  absolutely  necessary,  ^ff^^\  ^^ 
as  we  have  just  shown,  if  people  wish  to  introduce  any  order,  be  account- 
any  regularity,  into  so  violent  an  operation  as  that  of  arms,  ed  just  on 
or  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  calamities  of  which  it  is  produc-  ^^  "^«»* 
tive,  and  leave  a  door  constantly  open  for  the  return  of  peace. 
It  is  even  impossible  to  point  out  any  other  rule  of  conduct 
to  be  observed  between  nations,  since  they  acknowledge  no 
superior  judge. 

Thus,  the  rights  founded  on  the  state  of  war,  the  lawfulness 
of  its  effects,  the  validity  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  arms, 
do  not,  externally  and  between  mankind,  depend  on  the  justice 
of  the  cause,  but  on  the  legality  of  the  means  in  themselves,— 
that  is,  on  every  thing  requisite  to  constitute  a  regular  war. 
If  the  enemy  observes  all  the  rules  of  regular  warfare  (see 
Chap.  III.  of  this  Book),  we  are  not  entitled  to  complain  of 
bim  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  has  the  same 
pretensions  to  justice  as  we  ourselves  have ;  and  all  our  re- 
source lies  in  victory  or  an  accommodation. 

Second  rule. — The  justice  of  the  cause  being  reputed  equal  §  i9i. 
between  two  enemies,  whatever  is  permitted  to  the  one  in  virtue  Whatever » 
of  the  state  of  war.  is  also  permitted  to  the  other.     Accord-  P^'™*!^  ^ 
mgly,  no  nation,  under  pretence  of  having  justice  on  her  siae,  go  ^o  the 
ever  complains  of  the  hostilities  of  her  enemy,  while  he  con-  other.  • 
fines  them  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  common  laws  [  388  ] 
of  war.     We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  treated  of  what 
is  allowable  in  a  just  war.     It  is  precisely  that,  and  no  more, 
which  the  voluntary  law  equally  authorizes  in  both  parties. 
That  law  puts  things  between  both  on  a  parity,  but  allows  to 
neither  what  is  in  itself  unlawful :  it  can  never  countenance 
unbridled   licentiousness.     If,  therefore,  nations  transgress 
those  bounds, — ^if  they  carry  hostilities  beyond  what  the  inter- 
nal and  necessary  law  permits  in  general  for  the  support  of  a 
just  cause, — far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute  these  excesses  to  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations:  they  are  solely  imputable  to  a 
depravation  of  manners,  which  produces  an  unjust  and  barba- 
rous custom.     Such  are  those  horrid  enormities  sometimes 
committed  by  the  soldiery  in  a  town  taken  by  storm. 

8.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  §  192.  The 
which  is  admitted  only  through  necessity,  and  with  a  view  to  ▼ol«ntary 
avoid  greater  evils  (§§  188,  189),  does  not,  to  him  who  ««*««  morfTh^LT* 
up  arms  in  an  unjust  cause^  give  any  real  right  that  is  capable 
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BOOK  m.   of  justifying  his  conduct  and  acquitting  his  conscience^  but 

CHAP.  XII.  ff^^^iy  entitles  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  external  effect  of  the 

impunity  to  law^  and  to  impunity  among  mankind.     This   sufficientlj 

him  who     appears  from  what  we  have  said  in  establishing  the  voluntary 

wa«ee  an     j^^  ^f  nations.     The  sovereign,  therefore,  whose  arms  are  not 

unjus  war.  g^nctioned  by  justice,  is  not  the  less  unjust,  or  less  guilty  of 

violating  the  sacred  law  of  nature,  although  that  law  itself 

(with  a  view  to  avoid  aggravating  the  evils  of  human  society 

.  by  an  attempt  to  prevent  them^  requires  that  he  be  allowed 

to  enjoy  the  same  external  rights  as  justly  belong  to  his 

enemy.     In  the  same  manner,  the  civil  law  authorizes  a  debtor 

to  refuse  payment  of  his  debts  in  a  case  of  prescription :   but 

he  then  violates  his  duty :  he  takes  advantage  of  a  law  which 

was  enacted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  endless  increase  of 

lawsuits ;  but  his  conduct  is  not  justifiable  upon  any  grounds 

of  genuine  right. 

From  the  unanimity  that  in  fact  prevails  between  states  in 
observing  the  rules  which  we  refer  to  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  Grotius  assumes  for  their  foundation  an  actual  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  mankind,  and  refers  them  to  the  arbitrary 
law  of  nations.  But,  exclusive  of  the  difficulty  which  would 
often  occur  in  proving  such  agreement,  it  would  bo  of  no 
validity  except  against  those  who  had  formerly  entered  into 
it.  If  such  an  engagement  existed,  it  would  belong  to  the 
conventional  law  of  nations,  which  must  be  proved  by  history, 
not  by  argument,  and  is  founded  on  facts,  not  on  principles. 
In  this  work  we  lay  down  the  natural  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations.  We  deduce  them  from  nature  itself;  and  what  we 
call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  consists  in  rules  of  conduct 
and  of  external  right,  to  which  nations  are,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  bound  to  consent ;  so  that  we  are  authorized  to  pre- 
•  sume  their  consent,  without  seeking  for  a  record  of  it  in  the 

[  884  ]  annals  of  the  world ;  because,  even  if  they  had  not  given  it, 
the  law  of  nature  supplies  their  omission,  and  gives  it  for 
them.  In  this  particular,  nations  have  not  the  option  of 
giving  or  withholding  their  consent  at  pleasure :  the  refusal 
to  give  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights  of 
nations  (Prelim.  §21). 

This  voluntary  law  of  nations,  thus  established,  is  of  very 
extensive  use,  and  is  far  from  being  a  chimera,  an  arbitrary 
or  groundless  fiction.  It  flows  from  the  same  source,  and 
is  founded  on  the  same  principles,  .with  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary law.  For  what  other  reason  does  nature  prescribe  such 
and  such  rules  of  conduct  to  men,  except  because  those  rules 
are  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  inankind  ?  But 
the  maxims  of  the  necessary  law  of  nations  are  founded  imme- 
diately on  the  nature  of  things,  and  particularly  on  that  of 
man,  and  of  political  society.  The  voluntary  law  of  nations 
supposes  an  additional  principle, — the  nature  of  the  great 
society  of  nations,  and  of  their  mutual  intercourse.     The 
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neoessarj  law  enjoins  to  nations  what  is  absolutely  indispen-  book  m 
sable,  and  what  naturally  tends  to  their  perfection  and  common  Qg^p-  mf. 
happiness.      The  voluntary  law  tolerates  what  cannot  be 
ayoided  without  introducing  greater  evils. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


OF  AOQUISmONB   BT   WAR,  AND   PARTIOULARLT   OF   OOK-      chap,  xm. 
QUESTS. 

IF  it  be  lawful  to  carry  off  things  belonging  to  an  enemy,  §  i93.  How 
with  a  view  of  weakening  him  (§  160),  and  sometimes  of  pu-  v''  i^  * 
nishhag  him  (§  162),  it  is  no  less  lawful  in  a  just  war  to  appro^  ^^^oL 
priate  them  to  our  own  lise,  by  way  of  compensation,  which 
the  civilians  term  expletio  juris  (§  161).     They  are  retained 
as  an  equivalent  for  wnat  is  due  by  the  enemy,  for  the  expenses 
and  damages  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  even  (when  there 
is  cause  to  punish  him)  as  a  commutation  for  the  punishment 
he  has  deserved.     For,  when  I  cannot  obtain  the  individual 
thing  which  belongs  or  is  due  to  me,  I  have  a  right  to  an 
equivalent,  which,  by  the  rules  of  expletive  justice,  and  in 
moral  estimation,  is  considered  as  the  thing  itself.     Thus, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  constitutes  the  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  war,  founded  on  justice,  is  a  lawful  mode 
of  acquisition. 

But  that  sacred  law  does  not  authorize  even  the  acquisitions  §  104.  Mea- 
made  in  a  just  war,  any  farther  than  as  they  are  approved  by  sjire  of  the 
justice, — ^that  is  to  say,  no  farther  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  "?^*  *' 
complete  satisfaction  in  the  degree  necessary  for  accomplish-  ^^ 
ing  the  lawful  ends  we  have  just  mentioned.     An  eqmtable 
conqueror,  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
will  make  a  just  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  him, — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  thing  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  war  (if  the 
thing  itself  is  no  longer  recoverable),  and  of  the  damages  and  [  885  ] 
expenses  of  the  war, — and  will  retain  no  more  of  the  enemy's 
property  than  what  is  precisely  8u£Scient  to  furnish  the  equiva^ 
lent.     But  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  perfidious,  restless,  and 
dangerous  enemy,  he  will,  by  way  of  punishment,  deprive  him 
of  some  of  his  towns  or  provinces,  and  keep  them  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  to  his  own  dominions.    Nothing  is  more  allowable 
than  to  weaken  an  enemy  who  has  rendered  himself  suspected 
and  formidable.   The  lawful  end  of  punishment  is  future  secu- 
rity.     The  conditions  necessary  for  rendering  an  acquisition, 
made  by  arms,  just  and  irreproachable  before  God  and  our 
own  conscience,  are  these, — justice  in  the  cause,  and  equity 
in  the  measure  of  the  satisfaction. 
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Sl95.Rul6t 
of  the  To- 
luntaiy  law 
ofnatiom. 


§  196.  Ao- 
quuition  of 
mooahU 
proper^. 
(168) 


But  nations  cannot,  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  insist 
on  this  rigid  justice.  By  the  rules  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  every  regular  war  is  on  both  sides  accounted  just,  as 
to  its  effects  (§  190) ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  a  nation 
respecting  the  unreasonableness  of  her  claims,  or  what  she 
thinks  necessary  for  her  own  safety  (Prelim.  §  21).  Every 
acquisition,  therefore,  which  has  been  made  in  re^lar  war- 
fare, is  valid  according  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  inde- 
pendently of  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  the  reasons  which 
may  have  induced  the  conqueror  to  assume  the  property  of 
what  he  has  taken.  Accordingly,  nations  have  ever  esteemed 
conquest  a  lawful  title ;  and  that  title  has  seldom  been  dis- 
puted, unless  where  it  was  derived  from  a  war  not  only  unjust 
in  itself,  but  even  destitute  of  any  plausible  pretext. 

The  property  of  movable  effects  is  vested  in  the  enemy 
from  the  moment  they  come  into  his  power ;  and  if  he  sells 
them  to  neutral  nations,  the  former  proprietor  is  not  entitled 
to  claim  them.     But  such  things  must  be  actually  and  truly 


(168)  See  further,  m  to  the  effect  of* 
capture,  aa  to  numaUet  and  tmrnooabies^ 
and  the  doctrine  of  postliminium,  and 
the  prinaple  on  which  it  ia  in  general 
founded,  jxM,  392,  §§  204,  205 ;  and 
the  other  authorities  and  modem  deci- 
sions. Marten's  L.  N.  290—293;  1 
Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  414—436; 
and  Id.  Index,  tit  Poft/tfmmum. 

As  to  menabUt  captured  in  a  land 
i0ar,  some  writers  on  the  law  of  nations 
atate  it  to  he  merely  requisite  that  the 
property  shall  have  been  tiMnty-fimr 
hourt  in  the  enemy's  power,  after  which 
they  contend,  that  the  right  o^  postli- 
minium is  completely  divested,  so  that 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  they  may  be  alienated  to  neutrals, 
as  indefeasible  property.  Others  con- 
tend, that  the  property  must  have  been 
brought  infra  prauidia^  that  is,  within 
the  camps,  towns,  ports,  or  fleets  of  the 
enemy :  and  others  have  drawn  lines 
of  an  arbitrary  nature.  Marten's  L.  N. 
290-1 ;  2  Wooddeson's  Vin.  L.  444, 
§34. 

With  respect  to  maritimt  captura,  a 
more  absolute  and  certain  species  of 
possession  has  been  required.  In  the 
case  of  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.  134; 
Atcheson's  Rep.  8,  n.  9 ;  and  8  Term 
Rep.  270,  in  notes.  Sir  JVm,  ScoU  said, 
<«By  the  general  practice  of  the  law  of 
nations,  a  sentence  of  condemnation  is  at 
present  deemed  generally  necessary; 
and  a  neutral  purchaser  in  Europe, 
during  war,  does  look  to  the  legal  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  as  one  of  the 
496 


title-deeds  of  the  ship,  if  he  buys  a  priz»- 
▼esseL  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  a  man,  having  purchased  a 
prize-vessel  of  a  belligerent,  has  thought 
himself  secure  in  making  that  purchase, 
merely  because  that  ship  had  been  in 
the  enemy's  possession  twenty-four 
hours,  or  carried  infra  pratidia.  At 
any  rate,  the  rule  of  condemnation  is 
the  general  rule  applied  by  England." 
So  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
if  a  vessel  be  retaken  before  condemna- 
tion, by  any  ship  of  the  nation  of  which 
the  original  owner  is  a  subject,  although 
even  four  years  after  the  capture,  he 
has  a  right  to  have  the  same  restored 
to  him,  subject  to  his  paying  certain 
salvage  to  the  re-captor.  See  Goes  and 
Witken,  2  Burr.  683 ;  Constant  Mary^ 
3  Rob.  Rep.  97;  The  Huldah,  Id.  235 ; 
jissievedo  v.  Cambridge^  10  Mod.  79. 
And  such  sentence  of  condemnation 
must  also  have  been  pronounced  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  in 
the  country  either  of  the  enemy  him- 
self, or  of  some  ally,  and  not  in  a  neu- 
tral country.  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep. 
134 ;  Haoebdc  v.  Sockwood,  Atcheson's 
Rep.  8,  n.  9. 

But  if,  after  the  time  of  the  enemy's 
transferring  his  prize  to  a  neutral,  a 
peace  be  concluded  between  that  enemy 
and  the  state  from  whose  subject  the 
prize  was  taken,  then  the  transfer  to 
the  neutral  becomes  valid  and  perfect 
even  though  there  was  no  legal  con 
demnation,  for,  as  observed  by  Vattel 
the  right  of  poftliminium  no  kmgei 
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in  the  enemy's  power,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  Sup-  book  m. 
pose  a  foreigner,  coming  into  our  country,  buys  a  portion  of  chap,  xm. 
the  booty  which  a  party  of  enemies  have  just  taken  from  us : 
our  men,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  this  party,  may  very  justly 
Beize  on  the  booty  irhich  that  foreigner  was  over  precipitate 
in  buying.  On  this  head,  Grotius  quotes  from  De  Thou  the 
instance  of  the  town  of  Lierre  in  Brabant,  which  having  been 
captured  and  recaptured  on  the  same  day,  the  booty  taken 
from  the  inhabitants  wa^  restored  to  them,  because  it  bad  not 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands.*  This  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  together  with  the  practice  observed  at 
Bea,t  is  an  institution  of  the  law  of  nations  established  by 
agreement  or  custom,  and  is  even  a  civil  law  in  some  states. 
The  natural  reason  of  the  conduct  adopted  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  Lierre  is,  that  the  enemy  being  taken  as  it  were 
in  the  fact,  and  before  they  had  carried  off  the  booty,  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  having  absolutely  become  their  property, 
or  been  lost  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  sea,  a  ship  taken  [  38G  ] 
by  the  enemy  may  be  retaken  and  delivered  by  other  ships 
of  her  own  party,  as  long  as  she  has  not  been  carried  into 
some  port,  or  into  the  midst  of  a  fleet :  her  fate  is  not  decided, 
nor  is  the  owner's  property  irrecoverably  lost,  until  the  ship 
be  in  a  place  of  safety  with  regard  to  the  enemy  who  has 
taken  her,  and  entirely  in  his  power.  But  the  ordinances  of 
every  state  may  make  different  regulations  on  this  head 
between  the  citizens,;);  with  a  view  either  to  prevent  disputes, 


exists  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  salvage  to  the  re-captor.     1  Chitty's 

And  see  Sir  W.  Scm's  decision  on  that  Com.  L.  484 — 6 ;  and  see  Franklin^ 

point,  in  Schooner  Sophie,  6  Rob.  Rep.  4  Rob.  Rep.  147;  1  Edward's  Rep.  68; 

142.  San  Francisco,  1  Edward's  Rep.  279 ; 

In  cases  arising  between  British  sub-  the  Ttoo  Fritndt,  1  Rob.  Rep.  271 ; 

jects  with  one  another,  and  also  in  Comu  v.  BlackbvarMj  Dougl.  648.  { Aft2- 

cases  arising  between  such  subjects  Ur  v.  Tht  Raolvtvon,  2  DalL  Rep.  1.} 

and  those  of  her  allies,  peculiar  modifi-  In  the  absence  of  express  stipulations 

cations  of  the  general  law  of  nations  with  allies,  Sir  Wnu  Scott  observed,  <«  I 

iKTcre  introduced  or  acknowledged  by  understand  that  the  actual  rule  of  the 

Ghreat  Britain.  Thus,  it  was  established  English  maritime  law  is  this : — ^viz.,  that 

by  several  acts  of  parliament  (13  Geo.  the  maritime  law  of  England  having 

2,  c.  4;  17  Geo.  2,  c.  34 ;  19  Geo.  2,  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  lestitu- 

c.   34;  43   Geo.  3,  c  160;  and  see  tion  with  respect  to  the  re-captured 

HamiUon  v.   MendeSy  2  Burr.    1198  ;  property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the 

1  Bla.  Rep.  27),  that  the  maritime  right  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it 

of  poetliminium  shall  subsist  even  to  appears  that  they  act  towards  British 

the  end  of  the  war ;  and,  therefore,  the  property  on  a  less  liberal  principle.  In 

ahipe  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  this  such  a  case  it  adopts  their  rule,  and 

country,  taken  a/  Ka  by  an  enemy,  treats  them  according  to  their  own 

and  afterwards  retaken,  even  at  any  measure    of  justice."  —  SatUa    CruZf 

indefinite  period  of  time,  and  whether  1  Rob.  Rep.  49. — C. 

before  or  after  sentence  of  condemna-  *  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads, 

tion,  are  in  general  to  be  restored  to  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  iii.  n.  vii. 

the  original  proprietors,  but  subject  to  f  See  Grotius,  ibid,  and  in  the  texU 

certain  specified  exceptions,  and,  in  %  Grotius,  ibid. 
genera],  dso  subject  to  the  payment  of 

63                                 2e2  497      r^^^^l^ 
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BOOK  iir.   or  to  encourage  armed  vessels  to  retake  merchant  ships  thai 
CHAP,  xj II.  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  does  not  here  become 
an  object  of  consideration.  There  would  be  no  stability  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  no  safety  in  trading  with  nations 
engaged  in  war,  if  we  were  allowed  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  so  as  to  attribute  lawful 
effects  to  the  one  which  we  denied  to  the  other.  It  would 
be  opening  a  door  to  endless  discussions  and  quarrels.  This 
reason  is  of  such  weight,  that,  on  account  of  it,  the  effects  of 
a  public  war,  at  least  with  regard  to  movables,  have  been 
allowed  to  expeditions  which  deserved  no  other  name  than  that 
of  predatory  enterprises,  though  carried  on  by  regular  armies. 
When,  after  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  the  grander 
compagnies  ranged  about  Europe,  sacking  and  pillaging  wher- 
ever tliey  came,  none  of  the  sufferers  was  ever  known  to  claim 
the  booty  which  those  plunderers  had  carried  off  and  sold. 
At  present,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  claim  a  ship  taken  by  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  and  sold  to  a  third  party,  or  retaken  from 
the  captors ;  though  it  is  very  improperly  that  the  piracies  of 
those  barbarians  can  be  considered  as  acts  of  regular  war. 
We  here  speak  of  the  external  right :  the  internal  right  and 
the  obligations  of  conscience  undoubtedly  require,  that  we 
should  restore  to  a  third  party  the  property  we  recover  from 
an  enemy  who  had  despoiled  him  of  it  in  an  unjust  war, — 
provided  he  can  recognise  that  property,  and  will  defray  the 
expenses  we  have  incurred  in  recovering  it.  Grotius  quotes 
many  instances  of  sovereigns  and  commanders  who  have 
generously  restored  such  booty,  even  without  requiring  any 
thing  for  their  trouble  or  expense.*  But  such  conduct  is 
l)ursued  only  in  cases  where  the  booty  has  been  recently  taken. 
It  would  be  an  impracticable  task,  scrupulously  to  seek  out 
tlie  proprietors  of  what  has  been  captured  a  long  time  back ; 
and  moreover  they  have,  no  doubt,  relinquished  all  their  right 
to  tilings  which  they  .had  no  longer  any  hope  of  recovering. 
Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  thinking  with  respect  to  captures 
in  war,  which  are  soon  given  up  as  irrecoverably  lost. 
§  197.  Ao-  Immovable  possessions,  lands,  towns,  provinces,  &c.,  become 
quisition  of  \\^q  property  of  the  enemy  who  makes  himself  master  of  them : 
wtmov     *,  j^y^  -^  jg  ^^    1     ^j^^  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  entire  submission 

— or  con-  1         ..''/.    1  •'         T-  1      1  1 

quest.  (169)  ^^^  extinction  of  the  state  to  which  those  towns  and  provinces 

belonged,  that  the  acquisition  is  completed,  and  the  property  ' 

becomes  stable  and  perfect. 

§  198.  How      Thus,  a  third  party  cannot  safely  purchase  a  conquered 

to  transfer    towu  or  province,  till  the  sovereign  from  whom  it  was  taken 

lidlv*  ^**      ^^^  renounced  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  has  been  irretrievably 

subdued,  and  has  lost  his  sovereignty :  for,  while  the  war  con- 


*  Grotius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  posl^  chap.  xiv. ;  and  the  case  of  Breda 

(169)  See  further  as  to  poslli minium,     Lust,  5  Kob.  Rep*  233— 251«— C. 
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tmues,' — while  the  sovereign  has  still  hopes  of  recovering  his  book  m. 
possessions  by  arms, — is  a  neutral  prince  to  come  and  deprive  cm^p.  xm. 
him  of  the  opportunity  by  purchasing  that  town  or  province 
from  the  conqueror  ?  The  original  proprietor  cannot  forfeit 
his  rights  by  the  act  of  a  third  person ;  and  if  the  purchaser 
be  determined  to  maintain  his  purchase,  he  will  find  himself 
involved  in  the  war.  Thus,  the  king  of  Prussia  became  a 
party  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  by  receiving  Stettin  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  czar,  under  the  title 
of  sequestration.*  But,  when  a  sovereign  has,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  a  country  to  the  conqueror,  he  has 
relinquished  all  the  right  he  had  to  it ;  and  it  were  absurd 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  demand  the  restitution  of  that 
country  by  a  subsequent  conqueror,  who  wrests  it  from  the 
former,  or  by  any  other  prince,  who  has  purchased  it,  or  re- 
ceived it  in  exchange,  or  acquired  it  by  any  title  whatever. 

The  conqueror,  who  takes  a  town  or  province  from  his§i99.  Con- 
enemy,  cannot  justly  acquire  over  it  any  other  rights  than  ditiong  on 
such  as  belonged  to  the  sovereign  against  whom  he  has  taken  ^„^^*\^a 
up  arms.     War  authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what  „  acquired, 
belongs  to  his  enemy :  if  he  deprives  him  of  the  sovereignty 
of  that  town  or  province,  he  acquires  it  such  as  it  is,  with  all 
its  limitations  and  modifications.    Accordingly,  care  is  usually 
taken  to  stipulate,  both  in  pi^rticular  capitulations  and  in 
treaties  of  peace,  that  the  towns  and  countries  ceded  shall 
retain  all  their  liberties,  privileges^  and  immunities.     And 
why  should  they  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  conqueror,  on 
account  of  his  quarrel  with  their  sovereign  ?     Nevertheless, 
if  the  inhabitants  have  been  personally  guilty  of  any  crime 
against  him,  he  may,  by  way  of  punishment,  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.      This  he  may  also  do  if  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  have  thus 
directly  become  his  enemies.     In  that  case,  he  owes  them  no 
more  than  what  is  due  from  a  humane  and  equitable  conqueror* 
to  his  vanquished  foes.     Should  he  purely  and  simply  incor- 
porate them  with  his  former  states,  they  will  have  no  cause  of 
complaint. 

Hitherto  I  evidently  speak  of  a  city  or  a  country  which  is  not 
simply  an  integrant  part  of  a  nation,  or  which  does  not  fully 
belong  to  a  sovereign,  but  over  which  that  nation  or  that 
sovereign  has  certain  rights.  If  the  conquered  town  or  pro- 
vince fully  and  perfectly  constituted  a  part  of  the  domain  of 
a  nation  or  sovereign,  it  passes  on  the  same  footing  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  Thenceforward  united  with  the  new 
state  to  which  it  belongs, — ^if  it  be  a  loser  by  the  change, 
that  is  a  misfortune  which  it  must  wholly  impute  to  the  chance 
of  war.  Thus,  if  a  town  which  made  part  of  a  republic  or  a  [  388  ] 
limited  monarchy,  and  enjoyed  a  right  of  sending  deputies  to 

*  By  the  treaty  of  Schwedt,  October  6, 1713. 
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BOOK  III.  the  supreme  council  or  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  be 
CHAP,  xm.  jnstly  conquered  by  an  absolute  monarch,  she  must  never  more 
think  of  such  priviWes :  they  are  what  the  constitution  of  the 
new  state  to  which  she  is  annexed  does  not  permit. 
§200.  Land*     In  the  con<}uests  of  ancient  times,  even  individuals  lost  their 
of  private    laods.    Nor  IS  it  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
penona.      Rome  such  a  custom  should  have  prevailed*  The  wars  of  that 
ei»  were  carried  on  between  popular  republics  and  commu- 
nities.    The  state  possessed  very  little,  and  the  quarrel  was 
in  reality  the  common  cause  of  aU  the  citizens.    But  at  pre- 
sent war  is  less  dreadful  in  its  consequences  to  the  subject : 
matters  are  conducted^  with  more  humanity :  one  sovereign 
makes  war  against  another  sovereign,  and  not  against  the 
unarmed  dtisens.    The  conqueror  seises  on  the  possessions 
of  the  state,  the  public  property,  while  private  individuals  are 
permitted  to  retain  theirs.     They  suiEfer  but  indirectly  by  the 
war ;  and  the  conquest  only  subjects  them  to  a  new  master. 
§201.  Con-     But  if  the  entire  state  be  conquered,  if  the  nation  be  sub- 
qtimt  of  the  dued,  in  what  manner  can  the  victor  treat  it,  without  trans- 
7vm  ******  grossing  the  bounds  of  justice  ?    What  are  his  rights  over  the 
conquered  country  ?     Some  have  dared  to  advance  this  men* 
strous  principle,  that  the  conqueror  is  absolute  master  of  his 
conquest,^that  he  may  dispose  of  it  as  his  property, — ^that 
he  may  treat  it  as  he  pleases,  according  to  the  common  expres- 
sion of  treating  a  state  as  a  conquered  eourUry ;  and  hence 
they  derive  one  of  the  sources  of  despotic  government.    But, 
disregarding  such  writers,  who  reduce  men  to  the  state  of 
transferable  goods  or  beasts  of  burthen, — ^who  deliver  them 
up  as  the  property  or  patrimony  of  another  man, — ^let  us 
argue  on  principles  countenanced  by  reason  and  conformable 
to  humanity. 

The  whole  right  of  the  conqueror  is  derived  from  justifiable 
self-defence  (§§  3,  26,  28),  which  comprehends  the  support 
and  prosecution  of  his  rights.  When,  therefore,  he  has  totally 
subdued  a  hostile  nation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  in  the  first 
place,  do  himself  justice  respecting  the  object  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  war,  and  indemnify  himself  for  the  expenses  and 
damages  he  has  sustained  by  it :  he  may,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  subject  the  nation  to  punishment,  by 
way  of  example :  he  may  even,  if  prudence  so  require,  render 

(170)  When  a  oountiy  haa  been  Triak,  p.823;  and  Cowper,  906 ;  and 
conquered  by  the  British,  or  any  other  Fabrigtu  ▼.  Motlyn,  Cowp.  Rep.  165. 
arms,  and  havmg  become  a  dominion  But  statutes  previously  passed  do  not 
of  the  king  in  right  of  his  crown,  the  in  general  extend  to  a  conquered  coun- 
conquered  inhabitants,  once  received  try;  see  3  Merivale'a  Rep.  166;  4  Mo- 
by the  conqueror,  become  his  subjects,  dem  Rep.  232 ;  1  Chita's  Com.  L. 
and  are  universally  to  be  regarded  in  639,  640;  1  Bla.  Com.  102—3.  As 
that  light,  and  not  as  enemies  or  aliens,  to  the  application  of  the  laws  of  £fig- 
Klphiiutone  v.  Bedreeckund,  Knapp's  land  to  her  foreign  possessions,  see 
Kep.  338;  Can^bell  v.  Hall  ^^  State  Gardiner  v.  Fell,  1  Jac  6c  Walk.  27; 

and  Id.  30,  n.  (a).-^. 
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Tier  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same  ease  in  future,  book  m. 
But,  for  the  attainment  of  these  different  objects,  he  is  to  chai'.  xnr. 
prefer  the  gentlest  methods, — still  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
doing  of  harm  to  an  enemy  is  no  further  anthorized  bj  the 
law  of  nature,  than  in  the  precise  degree  which  is  necessary 
for  justifiable  self-defence,  and  reasonable  security  for  the 
time  to  come.     Some  princes  have  contented  themselves  with 
imposing  a  tribute  on  the  conquered  nation, — others,  with 
depriving  her  of  some  of  her  rights,  taking  from  her  a  pro- 
vince, or  erecting  fortresses  to  keep  her  in  awe :  others,  again, 
confining  their  quarrel  to  the  sovereign  alone,  have  left  the  [  389  ] 
nation  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights^ — only  setting 
over  her  a  new  sovereign  of  their  own  appointment. 

But  if  the  conqueror  thinks  proper  to  retain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  conquered  state,  and  has  a  right  to  retain  it,  the  same 
principles  must  also  determine  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
treat  that  state.  If  it  is  against  the  sovereign  alone  that  he 
has  just  cause  of  complaint,  reason  plainly  evinces  that  he 
acquires  no  other  rights  by  his  conquest  than  such  as  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed :  and,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people,  he  is  bound  to  govern  them  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  state.  If  the  people  do  not  voluntarily 
sabmit,  the  state  of  war  still  subsists. 

A  conqueror  who  has  taken  up  arms,  not  only  against  the 
sovereign,  but  against  the  nation  herself,  and  whose  intention 
it  was  to  subdue  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  and  once  for  all 
to  reduce  an  obstinate  enemy, — such  a  conqueror  may  with 
justice  lay  burthens  on  the  conquered  nation,  both  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  a  punishment. 
He  may,  according  to  the  degree  of  indocility  apparent  in  their 
disposition,  govern  them  with  a  tighter  rein,  8o  as  to  curb  and 
subdue  their  impetuous  spirit :  he  may  even,  if  necessary, 
keep  them  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  slavery.  But  this 
forced  condition  ought  to  cease  from  the  moment  the  danger 
is  over, — the  moment  the  conquered  people  are  become  citi- 
zens :  for  then  the  right  of  conquest  is  at  an  end,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  pursuit  of  those  rigorous  measures,  since  the 
conqueror  no  longer  finds  it  necessary  to  use  extraordinary 
precautions  for  his  own  defence  and  safety.  Then  at  length 
every  thing  is  to  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  rules  of  a 
wise  government  and  the  duties  of  a  good  prince. 

When  a  sovereign,  arrogating  to  himself  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  a  people  whom  he  has  conquered,  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery,  he  perpetuates  the  state  of  warfare  between 
that  nation  and  himself.  The  Scythians  said  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  "  There  is  never  any  friendship  between  the  master 
and  slave :  in  the  midst  of  peace  the  rights  of  war  still  subsist."* 

*  Inter  dominuin  et  servum  nulla  amicitia  est ;  ctiam  in  pace,  belli  tamen 
iura  servantur^ — Q.  Curt.  lib.  viL  cap.  viii. 
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BOOK  ui.  Should  it  be  said,  that  in  such  a  case  there  may  be  peace,  and 
CHAP.  XIII.  a  kind  of  compact  by  which  the  conqueror  consents  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  vanquished,  on  condition  that  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  his  slaves, — he  who  makes  such  an  assertion 
is  ignorant  that  war  gives  no  right  to  take  away  the  life  of 
an  enemy  who  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  submitted  (§  140). 
But  let  us  not  dispute  the  point :  let  the  man  who  holds  such 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  keep  them  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit :  he  well  deserves  to  be  subject  to  such  a  law.  But 
men  of  spirit,  to  whom  life  is  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  unless 
sweetened  with  liberty,  will  always  conceive  themselves  at  war 

[  390  ]  with  that  oppressor,  though  actual  hostilities  are  suspended 
on  their  part  through  want  of  ability.  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  venture  to  add,  that  if  the  conquered  country  is  to  be 
really  subject  to  the  conqueror  as  to  its  lawful  sovereign,  he 
must  rule  it  according  to  the  ends  for  which  civil  government 
has  been  established.  It  is  generally  the  prince  alone  who 
occasions  the  war,  and  consequently  the  conquest.  Surely  it 
is  enough  that  an  innocent  people  suffer  the  calamities  of  war: 
must  even  peace  itself  become  fatal  to  them  ?  A  generous 
conqueror  will  study  to  relieve  his  new  subjects,  and  mitigate 
their  condition :  he  will  think  it  his  indispensable  duty.  ^^  Con- 
quest (says  an  excellent  man)  ever  leaves  behind  it  an  im- 
mense debt,  the  discharge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
acquit  the  conqueror  in  the  eye  of  humanity.'*'*' 

It  fortunately  happens,  that,  in  this  particular  as  in  every 
thing  else,  sound  policy  and  humanity  are  in  perfect  accord. 
What  fidelity,  what  assistance,  can  you  expect  from  an  op- 
pressed people  7  Do  you  wish  that  your  conquest  may  prove 
a  real  addition  to  your  strength,  and  be  well  affected  to  you? — 
treat  it  as  a  father,  as  a  true  sovereign.  I  am  charmed  with 
the  generous  answer  recorded  of  an  ambassador  from  Priver- 
num.  Being  introduced  to  the  Roman  senate,  he  was  asked 
by  the  consul — "  If  we  show  you  clemency,  what  dependence 
can  we  have  on  the  peace  you  are  come  to  sue  for?"  "If 
(replied  the  ambassador)  you  grant  it  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  safe  and  permanent :  otherwise,  it  will  not  last 
long."  Some  took  offence  at  the  boldness  of  this  speech ;  but 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  senate  approved  of  the  Priver- 
nian's  answer,  deeming  it  the  proper  language  of  a  man  and 
a  freeman.  "  Can  it  be  imagined  (said  those  wise  senators) 
that  any  nation,  or  even  any  individual,  will  longer  continue 
in  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  condition,  than  while  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  it  ?  If  those  to  whom  you  give  peace 
receive  it  voluntarily,  it  may  be  relied  on :  what  fidelity  can  you 
expect  from  those  whom  you  wish  to  reduce  to  slavery  ?*'t 

*  Montesquieu »    in    his    Spirit    of    remittimus  vobis,  qualem  nos  pacem 

Laws.  Tobiscum  habituros  speromus  ?     8i  bo- 

1  Quid,  si  puenam   (inquit  consul)     nam  dederitis,  inquii,  et  fidam  et  per- 
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^'  The  most  secure  dominion,"  said  Camillus,  ^^is  that  which   bookui. 
IS  acceptable  to  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised."*  chap,  xin. 

Such  are  the  rights  which  the  law  of  nature  gives  to  the 
coaqaeror,  and  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  him.  The 
manner  of  exerting  the  one,  and  fulfilling  the  other,  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  In  general,  he  ought  to  consult 
the  true  interests  of  his  own  state,  and  by  sound  policy  to  [  891  ] 
reconcile  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those  of  the  conquered 
country.  He  may,  in  imitation  of  the  kings  of  France,  unite 
and  incorporate  it  with  his  own  dominions.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans :  but  they  did  this  in  different  modes 
according  to  cases  and  conjunctures.  At  a  time  when  Rome 
stood  in  need  of  an  increase  of  population,  she  destroyed  the 
town  of  Alba,  which  she  feared  to  have  as  a  rival :  but  she 
received  all  its  inhabitants  within  her  walls,  and  thereby 
gained  so  many  new  citizens.  In  after  times  the  conquered 
cities  were  left  standing,  and  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  given 
to  the  vanquished  inhabitants.  Victory  could  not  have  proved 
so  advantageous  to  those  people  as  their  defeat. 

The  conqueror  may  likewise  simply  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed.    Thus  the  Tartars    ' 
have  acted  in  China :  the  empire  was  suffered  to  subsist  in  its 
former  condition,  except  that  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a 
new  race  of  sovereigns. 

Lastly,  the  conqueror  may  rule  his  conquest  as  a  separate 
state,  and  permit  it  to  retain  iU  own  form  of  government. 
Sut  this  method  is  dangerous :  it  produces  no  real  union  of 
strength ;  it  weakens  the  conquered  country,  without  making 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  power  of  the  victorious  state. 

it  is  asked,  to  whom  the  conquest  belongs, — ^to  the  prince  §202.  To 
who  has  made  it,  or  to  the  state  ?     This  question  ought  never  ^^^o™  *« 
to  have  been  heard  of.     Can  the  prince,  in  his  character  of  ^^^7*^ 
sovereign,  act  for  any  other  end  than  the  good  of  the  state  ? 
Whose  are  the  forces  which  he  employs  in  his  wars  ?    Even 
if  he  made  the  conquest  at  his  own  expense,  out  of  his  own 
revenue  or  his  private   and  patrimonial  estates,   does  he 
not  make  use  of  the  personal  exertions  of  his  subjects  in 
achieving  it  7     Does  he  not  shed  their  blood  in  the  contest  ? 
But,  su|)posing  even  that  he  were  to  employ  foreign  or  mer- 
cenary troops,  does  he  not  expose  his  nation  to  the  enemy's 


petaam;  ri  malam,  hand  diuturnam.  esse  fidam,  ubi  Toluntarii  pacsti  sint; 

Tom  veio  mtnon,  nee  id  ambigue  Pfi-  neque  eo  loco,  ubi  servitutem  eeae  velint, 

vernatemy  quidam,  tt  illxM  vodbut  ad  fidem  sperandam  ease. — ^Tit  Liv.  lib. 

rebeUandum    incUari  pacaiot   populoa,  vm.  cap.  xzi. 

Pan  metioT  senatCka  ad  meliora  re-  *  Certe  id  firmissimum  longe  impe- 

aponsa  trahere,  et  dicere  viri  et  libeii  rium  est,  quo  obedientes  gaudenU — Tit 

yocem  auditam :  an  credi  posse  ullum  Liv.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiii. 

populum,  aut  hominem  denique,  in  e&  (171)  AnU,  866,  a.  164,  and  note 

conditione  cujus  eum  poeniteat,  diutius  (165). 

quam  Decease  sit,  mansuram  1  ibi  pacem 
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BOOK  ni.  resentment  ?    Does  he  not  involve  her  in^  the  war  ?    And 

CHAP,  xm.  ghaii  iiQ  alone  reap  all  the  advantages  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 

canse  of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation,  that  he  takes  up  arms? 

The  nationy  therefore,  has  a  just  claim  to  all  the  rights  to 

which  such  war  gives  birth. 

If  the  sovereign  embarks  in  a  war,  of  which  his  own  per- 
sonal interests  are  the  sole  ground, — as,  for  instance,  to  assert 
his  right  of  succession  to  a  foreign  sovereignty, — the  qnestion 
then  assumes  a  new  face.     In  this  affair  the  state  is  wholly 
unconcerned :  but  then  the  nation  should  be  at  liberty  either 
to  refuse  engaging  in  it,  or  to  assist  her  prince,  at  her  own 
option.     If  he  is  empowered  to  employ  the  national  force  in 
support  of  his  personal  rights,  he  should,  in  such  case,  make 
no  distinction  between  these  rights  and  those  of  the  state. 
The  French  law,  which  annexes  to  the  crown  all  acquisitions 
made  bj^the  king,  should  be  the  law  of  all  nations.(171) 
§203.  Whe-     It  has  been  observed  (§  196)  that  we  may  be  obliged,  if  not 
ther  we  are  externally,  yet  in  conscience,  and  by  the  laws  of  equity,  to 
to  set  at  li-  y^g^Qr©  ^0  a  third  party  the  booty  we  have  recovered  out  of 
people*       *^®  hands  of  an  enemy  who  had  taken  it  from  him  in  an  unjust 
whom  the    War.     The  obligation  is  more  certain  and  more  extensive,  with 
enemy  had  regard  to  a  people  whom  our  enemy  had  unjustly  oppressed. 
co'^'e^ed.  "^^^  ^  people  thus  spoiled  of  their  liberty,  never  renounce  the 
conquer      j^^^^  ^^  recovering  it.     If  they  have  not  voluntarily  incorpo- 
[  892  ]  rated  themselves  with  the  state  by  which  they  have  been  sub- 
dued,— if  they  have  not  freely  aided  her  in  the  war  against 
us, — we  certainly  ought  so  to  use  our  victory,  as  not  merely 
to  give  them  a  new  master,  but  to  break  their  chains.     To 
deliver  an  oppressed  people  is  a  noble  fruit  of  victory :  it  is  a 
valuable  advantage  gained,  thus  to  acquire  a  faithful  friend. 
^  The  canton  of  Schweitz,  having  wrested  the  country  of  Glaris 

from  the  house  of  Austria,  restored  the  inhabitants  to  their 
former  liberties ;  and  Glaris,  admitted  into  the  Helretic  con- 
federacy, formed  the  sixth  canton. *(172) 

(171)  Anttf  365,   s.  164,  and  note    tion;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  j«l 
(165).  war.    So,  there  is  no  regular  inters 

*  Histoire  de  la  Conf<$d^ration  Hel-  national   or  even  municipal   eont  is 

v^tiqne,  pai  M.  de  Watteviile,  liv.  iii.  adjudicate  upon  questions   of  laufd 

under  the  year  1351.  capture  or  prize.   And  in  Great  BritaiB. 

(172)  As  nations  are  independent  of  no  municipal  court,  whether  of  c 


each  other,  and  acknowledge  no  supo-     law  or  equity,  can  take  cognizanee  d 
rior  {ante^  in  several  places),  there  is,     any  questions  arismg  out  of  htmtdi  mo- 


unfortunately,    no    sovereign    power  ure;  nor  can  any  question 

among  nations  to  uphold  or  enforce  the  infraction  of  treaties  be  dlirvcrif  ^i- 

the  international  law;  no  tribunal  to  tated   before  courU  cf  ima,  any  bos 

which  the  oppressed  can  appeal,  as  of  than  questions  respecting    booty  s^ 


right,  against  the  oppressor ;  and,  con-  quired  in  a  continental 

sequently,  if  either  nation   refuse  to  In  general,  in  all  states,  this  is  a  JR»> 

give  effect  to  the  established  principles  diction  assumed  only  by  Uie  mmtrwig% 

of  international  law,  the  only  redress  in  whom  the  right  or  power  of  dedsssif 

is  by  resorting  to  arms,  and  enforcing  wtt  and  peace,  and  modifyia^  tbar 

the  performance  of  the  national  obliga-  terms,  is  vested,  excepting  in  i 
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CBAP.  XIV. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE   RIGHT  OF   POSTLIMINIUM.  (173) 

THE  right  of  postliminium  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  per-  §204.  De- 
8ons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their  finition  of 

the  right  of 

of  ptrticalar  fmcta,  where  the  king  has  ""*  nntrmmt*  vAt  mtt»^%mn  i^*mnmu  P^ 
though}  fit  to  act  with  the  concurrence 
of  hk  nation  at  large,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding only  upon  his  prerogative.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  king  usually,  by  a 
■pedal  commission,  delegates  his  power 
to  decide  upon  questions  of  capture  and 
fTiz€  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  bnt  quite  separate  from  his 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  before  that  tri- 
bunal alone  can  any  question  of  capture 
or  prize  be  discussed ;  (Elphitutofie  v. 
Bedretdmndf  Knapp's  Rep.  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 316  to  861;  U  Cauz  v.  Eden, 
Bougl.  594 ;  Hill  v.  Reardon^  2  Rus- 
sell's Rep.  608 ;)  and  not  in  an  action  at 
law  or  court  of  equity,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  trust  Id,  ibid. ;  and  Faitk 
V.  Pearson,  Holt's  Cas.  Ni.  Pri.  113. 
Therefore,  where  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government    of  a  recent-    justice  were  then  sitting  in  it,  under 


not  Jtagranttj  j9t  mondnm  eemante ' 
betlOf  regard  being  had  both  to  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  person ;  and, 
contequenlly,  that  the  municipal  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  upon 
the  subject:  but  that,  if  any  thing 
was  done  amiss, — ^recourse  could 
only  be  had  to  the  government  for 
redress.  We  shall  therefore  re- 
commend it  to  his  majesty  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bombay." — Id,  page 
360-1. — Again,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  circumstances  that  a  recently 
conquered  city,  where  a  seizure  of  the 
property  of  a  native  is  made  by  the 
members  of  a  provisional  government 
during  time  of  war,  had  been  some 
months  previously  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  that  government,  and 
that  courts  for  the  administration  of 


ly  conquered  country  seized  the  property 
of  a  native  of  it,  who  had  been  refused 
the  benefit  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion of  a  finrtress  of  which  he  had  been 
the  governor,  but  had  been  permitted 
to  reside,  under  military  surveillance, 
in  his  own  house  in  the  dty  in  which 
the  seizure  was  made,  and  which  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
scene  of  actual  hostilities;  it  was  held 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England, 
that  the  seizure  having  been  made 
flagrante  et  nondum  ceMsante  UUo, 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
hottUe  ievture,  and  that  a  municipal 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  {E^Mvutone  v.  Bedreechund, 
Knapp's  Rep.  316  to  361;  and  see 
HUl  V.  Reardon,  2  Sim.  &.  Stu.  431 ; 
but  which  on  one  point,  respecting  a 
trust,  was  afterwards  overruled  in 
Chanceiy  ;  Id,  2  Russ.  608  ;)  and 
per  Lord  Tenterden — "  We  think 
the  proper  diaracter  of  the  transaction 
was  that  of  a  hostile  seizure,  made,  if 


the  authority  of  that  government,  do 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  transac- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
cognizance  by  a  munidpal  court" — 
Id.  316. — And  there  is  no  distinction, 
in  this  respect,  between  &e  public 
and  private  property  of  an  absolute 
monarch ;  and,  therefore,  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  banker  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  whose  territory  has  been 
conquered  by  the  British,  may  l»e 
recovered  from  the  banker,  on  an 
mformation,  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
Jdvoeate-General  of  Bombay  v.  Jimer- 
chund,  Knapp's  Rep.  329,  note;  £/- 
phinitone  v.  Bedreechmd,  Kntpp's  Rep. 
367. 

As  the  capture,  in  general,  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  state  ^although, 
by  munidpal  regulations,  the  actual 
captors  may  acquire  some  subordinate 
rights),  it  also  follows  that  no  Britisli 
subject  can  maintain  an  action  againnt 
the  captor.  Caux  v.  Eden,  2  Dougl. 
673.    In  a  state  resulting  firom  a  state 


(173)   See,  in   general,    1  Chitty's   Commerdal    Law,  430  to  486;   Id. 
Index,  tit  PoffttnMmb — C. 
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BOOK  ni.  former  state,  on  coming  again  into  the  power  of  the  nation 
QgAP.  xiT>  to  which  they  belonged.  (174) 

S206.Fouii-  T'^®  sovereign  is  bound,  to  protect  the  persons  and 
dationof  property  of  his  subjects,  and  to  defend  them  against  the 
thii  right  enemy.  When,  therefore,  a  subject,  or  any  part^of  his 
property,  has  fallen  into  the  enemy's  possession,  should  any 
fortunate  event  bring  them  again  into  the  sovereign's  power, 
it  is  undoubtedly  his  duty  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition, — to  re-establish  the  persons  in  all  their  rights 
and  obligations,  to  give  back  the  effects  to  the  owners, — 


of  war,  if  property  be  seized  under  an 
erroneous  supposition  that  it  belongs 
to  the  enemy,  it  may  be  liberated  by 
tbc  proper  authorities ;  but  no  action 
can  be  maintained  against  the  party 
who  has  taken  it,  in  a  court  of  law. 
Cayx  V.  Edtn,  2  Dougl.  573 ;  Eiphin- 
i'one  V.  Bedretrhundf  Knapp's  Rep. 
357.  If  an  English  nayal  commander 
seize  any  movable  as  enemies'  pro- 
perty, that  turns  out  clearly  to  be 
British  property,  he  forfeits  his  prize 
to  the  Prize  Court  (sometimes  cx)n- 
foundcd  with  the  Court  of  Admiralty), 
and  that  court  awards  the  return  of  it 
to  the  party  firom  whom  it  was  taken* 
The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  the  proper 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  questions  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  and  it  exercises  this 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  prize,  under 
a  commission  from  his  majesty;  and 
if  it  makes  an  unsatisfactory  deter- 
mination, an  appeal  lies  to  hia  ma- 
jesty in  council ;  for,  the  king  reserves 
the  ultimate  right  to  decide  on  such 
questions  by  his  own  authority,  and 
does  not  commit  their  determination 
to  any  municipal  court  of  justice. 

Booty  taken  under  the  colour  of 
military  authority,  falls  under  the 
same  rule.  If  property  be  taken  by  an 
officer  under  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  property  of  a  hostile  state,  or  of 
individuals,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fiscated, no  municipal  court  can  judge 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
seizure :  it  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
an  authority  delegated  by  his  majesty, 
,  and  by  his  majesty,  ultimately,  as- 
sisted by  the  lords  in  council.  There 
are  no  direct  decisions  on  such  ques- 
tions, because,  as  was  stated  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lindo  y.  Rodney^ 
they  arc  cases  of  rare  occurrence. 
Elpfanttone  v.  Bedreethund,  Knapp's 
Rep.  340,  357-8  ;  Cmtx  v.  AVm, 
Dougl.  692  ;  Undo  v.  Rodney,  Id.  313. 
506 


For  these  reasons,  it  is  usual,  when 
questions  of  importance  between  two 
sovereigns,  or  their  subjects,  arise,  by 
particular  treaty^  to  constitute  a  tri- 
bunal for  that  special  purpose;  and 
municipal  statutes  have  been  passed 
in  England  in  aid  of  such  treaty. 
Thus,  by  additional  articles  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  of  the  30th 
May  1814,  certain  conventions  were 
made  for  indemnifying  British  sub- 
jects for  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  French  revolutionary 
government,  and  certain  commission 
era  were  appointed  between  the  two 
countries,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
such  British  claims ;  and  the  statute 
59  Geo.  3,  c  51,  was  passed  with 
the  same  object ;  and  such  claims 
were  adjudicated  upon  between  the 
two  countries.  It  was  held,  however, 
that  these  conventions  and  treaties, 
and  the  act  for  carrying  the  same  into 
effect,  did  not  exclude  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  examine  and 
enforce  equities  attaching  upon  the 
compensation  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  in  whose  favour  the  award 
of  the  commissioners  had  been 
made;  {HUl  v.  Reardon,  2  RusseU's 
Rep.  609,  overruling  S.  C.  in  2  Sim. 
A.  8tu.  437;)  and  it  was  holden 
that,  where  a  person,  in  whose  favour 
an  adjudication  under  such  conven- 
tions has  been  made  by  the  com- 
missioners or  by  the  Privy  Council, 
is  afifected  by  a  trust  or  by  fraud,  a 
court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  trust  or  relieve  against  the 
fraud  (id.  ibid.) ;  and  the  aame  prin- 
ciple would,  no  doubt,  be  extended 
to  cases  of  capture  or  prizes — C. 

(174)  See  ante,  s.  196,  page  385, 
note  (168),  as  to  macabln  and 
Bhipti, — C. 
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in  a  word,  to  replace  every  thing  on  the  same  footing  on  rook  m. 
which  it  stood  previous  to  the  enemy's  capture.  chap,  xit. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  makes  no  difference  in 
this  case, — ^not  only  because,  according  to  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  the  war,  as  to  its  effects,  is  reputed  just  on  both 
sides,  but  likewise  because  war, .  whether  just  or  not,  is  a 
national  concern ;  and,  if  the  subjects  who  fight  or  suffer  in 
the  national  cause,  should,  after  they  have,  either  in  their 
persons  or  their  property,  fallen  into  the  enemy's  power, 
be,  by  some  fortunate  incident,  restored  to  the  hands  of 
their  own  people,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
they  had  never  been  taken.  If  the  war  be  just  on  the  part 
of  their  nation,  they  were  uiy ustly  captured  by  the  enemy ; 
and  thus  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  restore  th#m  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  possible.  If  the  war  be  unjust,  they  are 
under  no  greater  obligation  to  suffer  in  atonement  for  its 
injustice  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Fortune  brings  down 
the  evil  on  their  heads  when  they  are  taken :  she  delivers 
them  from  it  when  they  escape.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  they  never  had  been  captured.  Neither  their  own 
sovereign,  nor  the  enemy,  has  any  particular  right  over  [  398  ] 
them.  The  enemy  has  lost  by  one  accident  what  he  had 
gained  by  another. 

Persons  return,  and  things  are  recovered,  by  the  right  of  §306.  How 
postliminium,  when,  after  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  i*  **^««  •^■ 
they  come  again  into  the  power  of  their  own  nation  (§  204).  ^^^ 
This  right,  therefore,  takes  effect  as  soon  as  such  persons 
or  things  captured  by  the  enemy  fall  into  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  their  own  nation,  or  are  brought  back  to 
the  army,  the  camp,  the  territories  of  their  sovereign,  or  the 
places  under  his  command. 

Those  who  unite  with  us  to  carry  on  a  war, are  joint  par-§207.virhe- 
ties   with  us :   we  are   engaged  in  a  common  cause ;    our  ther  it  takM 
right  is  one  and  the   same;    and  they  are  considered   as ^'^^^^^^^'^^ 
making  but  one  body  with  us.     Therefore,  when  persons  or  ^*}*  ^  '*"' 
things  captured  by  the  enemy  are  retaken  by  our  allies  or 
auxiliaries,  or  in  any  other  manner  fall  into  their  hands, 
this,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  right,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  if  they  were  come  again  idto  our  own 
power ;  since,  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  jointly  embark- 
ed, our  power  and  that*  of  our  allies  is  but  one  and  the 
same.     The  right  of  postliminium   therefore   takes   effect 
among  those  who  carry  on  the  war  in  conjunction  with  us  ;• 
and  the  persons  and  things  recovered  by  them   from  the 
enemy  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  (175) 

(175)  Aa  to  the  general  rule  in  the  But,  in  general,  the  precise  rule  is 
Absence  of  treaty,  gee  Sanla  Cruz,  fixed  by  treaty  between  allies.  Id 
1  Rob.  Rep.  49 ;  ante,  385,  n.  (168).     i^u^— C. 
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BOOK  III.  Bat,  does  this  right  take  place  in  the  territories  of  our 
CHAP.  xiT.  |j]ieg ;  Rere  a  distinction  arises.  If  those  allies  make  a 
common  cause  with  ns, — if  thej  are  associates  in  the  war, — 
we  are  necessarilj  entitled  to  the  right  of  postliminium 
in  their  territories  as  well  as  in  our  own :  for,  their  state  is 
united  with  ours,  and,  together  with  it,  continues  but  one 
partj  in  the  war  we  carr j  on.  But  if,  as  in  our  times  is 
frequently  the  practice,  an  ally  only  gives  us  a  stated  suc- 
cour stipulated  by  treaty,  and  does  not  himself  come  to  a 
rupture  with  our  enemy,  between  whose  state  and  his  own, 
in  their  immediate  relations,  peace  continues  to  be  observed, 
— ^in  this  case,  only  the  auxiliaries  whom  he  sends  to  our 
assistance  are  partakers  and  associates  in  the  war ;  and  his 
dominions  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 
§208.  Of  no  Now,  the  right  of  postliminium  does  not  take  effect  in 
validity  in  neutral  countries:  for,  when  a  nation  chooses  to  remain 
uongr*  "*"  '^®^*®'  i^  *  ^*''>  ^^^  is  bound  to  consider  it  as  equally  just 
on  both  sides,  so  istr  as  relates  to  its  effects, — and,  conse- 
quently, to  look  upon  every  capture  made  by  either  party 
as  a  lawful  acquisition.  To  allow  one  of  the  parties,  in 
prejudice  to  the  other,  to  enjoy  in  her  dominions  the  right 
[  394  ]  of  claiming  things  taken  by  the  latter,  or  the  right  of  post- 
liminium, would  be  declaring  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
departing  from  the  line  of  neutrality. 
$209.  What  Naturally,  every  kind  of  property  might  be  recovered  by 
''""*^'/^  the  right  of  postliminium ;  and  tBere  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
bv^hiH  ^^y  movables  should  be  excepted  in  this  case,  provided 
Hght.(i76)  they  can  be  certainly  recognised  and  identified.  Accord* 
iugly,  the  ancients,  on  recovering  such  things  from  the 
enemy,  frequently  restored  them  to  their  former  owners.* 
But  the  difiiculty  of  recognising  things  of  this  nature,  and 
the  endless  disputes  which  would  arise  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  owners'  claims  to  them,  have  been  deemed  mo- 
tives of  Bufiicient  weight  for  the  general  establishment  of  a 
contrary  practice.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add, 
that,  from  the  little  hope  entertained  of  recovering  effects 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  once  carried  to  a  plaee  of  safety y  a 
reasonable  presumption  arises  that  the  former  owners  have 
relinquished  their  property.  It  is  therefore  with  reason 
that  fnovables  or  booty  are  excepted  from  the  right  of 
postliminium,  unless  retaken  from  the  enemy  immediately 
after  his  capture  of  them;  in  which  case,  the  proprietor 
neither  finds  a  difficulty  in  recognising  his  effects,  nor  is 
^presumed  to  have  relinquished  them.  And,  as  the  custom 
has  once  been  admitted,  and  is  now  well  established,  there 
would  be  an  iiyustice  in  violating  it  (Prelim.  §  26).     Among 


(176)  As  to  movtblM   and  ships,        *  Bee  fevenl  inatanoes  in  Orothu, 
atUt,  384,  n^ — C.  book  iii.  ch.  zvi.  §  8. 
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ihe  Romans,  indeed,  slaves  were  not  treatecl  like  other  book  in. 
movable  property :  they,  by  the  right  of  postliminium,  chap,  xiv. 
were  restored  to  their  masters,  even  when  the  rest  of  the 
booty  was  detained.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident :  for,  as 
it  was  at  all  times  easy  to  recognise  a  slave,  and  ascertain 
to  whom  he  belonged,  the  owner,  still  entertaining  hopes 
of  recovering  him,  was  not  supposed  to  have  relinquished 
his  right. 

Prisoners  of  war,  who  have  given  their  parole, — territories  §  210.  Of 
and  towns  which  have  submitted  to  the  enemy,  and  have^'^'^i'f"- 
sworn  or  promised  allegiance  to  him, — cannot  of  themselves  ^'^^^^^^^ 
return  to  their  former   condition  by  the  right  of  postlimi-  tum  by  the 
nium :  for,  faith  is  to  be  kept  even  with  enemies  (§li  4).         lightof post- 
But  if  the  soyereign  retakes  those   towns,  countries,  or  ^™^^"™* 
prisoners,  who  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  he  recovers  ^     ^' 
all  his  former  rights  over  them,  and  is  bound  to  re-establish  S^.^^-J'^^J 
them  in  their  pristine  condition  (§  205).     In  this  case,  they  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
eigoy  the  right  of  postliminium  without  any  breach  of  their  retaken, 
word,  any  violation   of  their   plighted   faith.     The   enemy 
loses  by  the  chance  of  war  a  right  which  the  chance  of  war 
had  before  given  him.     But,  concerning  prisoners  of  war,  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made.     If  they  were  entirely  free  on 
their  parole,  the  single  circumstance  of  their  coming  again 
into  the  power  of  their  own  nation  does  not  release  them, 
— since,  even  if  they  had  returned  home,  they  would  still 
have  continued  prisoners.     The  consent  of  the  enemy  who 
had  captured  them,  or  his  total  subjugation,  can  alone  dis- 
charge them.     But,  if  they  have  only  promised  not  to  effect 
their  escape, — a  promise   which  prisoners  frequently  make  [  395  ] 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  jail, — the  only 
obligation  incumbent  on  them   is,    that   they  shall  not,  of 
themselves,  quit  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  place  assigned 
for   their   residence.      And  if  the   troops   of  their   party 
should  gain  possession  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  the 
consequence  is,  that,  by  the  right  of  war,  they  recover  their 
liberty,  are  restored  to  their  own  nation,  and  reinstated  in 
their  former  condition.  (178) 

(177)  In  general,  as  regards  coun-  absolutely  new.     Upon  this  principle 

tries  or  persons  taken  by  a  belligerent  was   decided  an    important  question 

state^  who  were  not  the  subjects  6if  in  the  case   of  Boede$  Luttf  5  Rob. 

that  state  during  any  preceding  part  Rep.  233 ;  and  on  the  same  principle 

of  the  same  war,  a  different  rule  pre-  it  was  established,  that,  if  a  neutral 

vails  than  that  laid   down  by  Vattel,  have   but  just   set    his   foot  on   the 

sect.  211 ;  for,  the  law  of  postliminium  colony  of  an  enemy  for  a  few  hours 

impti^    that    the    party  claiming  it  befiwe  its  capture ;  but  if  it  be  proved 

returns     to    his    previoM    character,  that  he  went  there  for  the  purpoee  of 

And  he  who,  during  the  whole  war,  utiling,    then    his    property    will  be 

has  been  the  subject  of  the  enemy  subject  to    condemnation,    as  if  he 

alone,  must  be  considered,  when  he  were  a  native  enemy.     And  see  the 

fails  into  the  hands  of  the  rival  state,  Diana,  6  Rob.  Rep.  60* — C. 

not  as  reiuming  to    a  previous  cha-  (178)  See  note  (177),  ante, 
racier,   but  as  ao^uiring   a  character 
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BOOK  III.       When  a  town,  reduced  by  the  enemy's  arms,  is  retaken  by 
CHAP.  XIV.  those  of  her  own  sovereign,  she  is,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
§  213.  Whe- restored  to  her  former  condition,  and  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
ther  thin      session  of  all  her  rights.     It  is  asked  whether  she  thus  re- 
tildi  to'      ^^^®^^  8^^^  P*rt  0^  her  property  as  had  been  alienated  by 
iiieir  pro-     ^^^  enemy  while  he  kept  her  in  subjection.     In  the  first  place, 
perty  alien-  We  are  to  make  a  distinction  between  movable  property  not 
•tod  by       recoverable  bv  the  right  of  postliminium  (§  202),   and  im- 
Ui6  enemy,  movables.      The  former  belongs  to  the  enemy  who  gets  it 
into  his  hands,  and  he  may  irrecoverably  alienate  it.     As  to 
immovables,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
town  taken  in  war  is  not  fully  consummated  till  confirmed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace^  or  by  the  entire  submission  or  de9try^%on 
of  the  state  to  which  it  belonged  (§  197).     Till  then,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  town  has  hopes  of  retaking  it,  or  of  recovering  it 
by  a  peace.     And  from  the  moment  it  returns  into  his  power, 
he  restores  it  to  all  its  rights  (§  205),  and  consequently  it 
recovers  all  its  possessions,  as  far  as  in  their  nature  they  are 
recoverable.     It  therefore  resumes  its  immovable  possessions 
from  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  have  been  so  prematurely 
forward  to  purchase  them.     In  buying  them  of  one  who  had 
not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  them,  the  purchasers  made 
a  hazardous  bargain ;  and  if  they  prove  losers  by  the  transac- 
tion, it  is  a  consequence  to  which  they  deliberately  exposed 
themselves.     But  if  that  town  had  been  ceded  to  the  enemy  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  or  was  completely  fallen  into  his  power  by 
the  submission  of  the  whole  state,  she  has  no  longer  any 
claim  to  the  right  of  postliminium ;  and  the  alienation  of  any 
of  her  possessions  by  the  conqueror  is  valid  and  irreversible ; 
nor  can  she  lay  claim  to  them,  if,  in  the  sequel,  some  fortunate 
revolution  should  liberate  her  from  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 
When  Alexander  made  a  present  to  the  Thessalians  of  the 
sum  due  from  them  to  the  Thebans  ^see  §  77),  he  was  so  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  republic  of  Theoes,  that  he  destroyed  the 
city  and  sold  the  inhabitants. 

The  same  decisions  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  immov- 
able property  of  individuals,  prisoners  or  not,  which  has  been 
alienated  by  the  enemy  while  he  was  master  of  the  country. 
Grotius  proposes  the  question  with  respect  to  immovable  pro- 
perty possessed  in  a  neutral  country  by  a  prisoner  of  war.* 
[  396  ]  But,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  this 
question  is  groundless :  for,  the  sovereign  who  makes  a  pri- 
soner in  war,  has  no  other  right  over  him  than  that  of  detain- 
ing his  person  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  until  he  be 
ransomed  (§§  148,  &c.) ;  but  he  acquires  no  right  to  the  pri- 
soner's property,  unless  he  can  seize  on  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  any  natural  reason  why  the  captor  should  have  a  right 


*  Lib.  iiL  cap.  ix.  §  vi. 
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fco  dispose  of  his  prisoner's  property,  unless  the  prisoner  has  book  ui. 
it  about  him,  ohap.  xit. 

When  a  nation,  a  people,  a  state,  has  been  entirely  sub-  ^  si^whe- 
dued,  it  is  asked  whether  a  revolution  can  entitle  them  to  the  ther  a  na- 
right  of  postliminium.      In  order  justly  to  answer  this  ques-  tionthatha« 
tion,  there  must  again  be  a  distinction  of  cases.     If  that  ^^  ^~ 
conquered  state  has  not  yet  acquiesced  in  her  new  subjection,  dued  aui  cn- 
has  not  voluntarily  submitted,  and  has  only  ceased  to  resist  joy  the  right 
frop  inability, — ^if  her  victor  has  not  laid  aside  the  sword  of  of  postlimi- 
conquest  and  taken  up  the  sceptre  of  peace  and  equity, —  ^^'^ 
such  a  people  are  not  really  subdued :  they  are  only  defeated 
and  oppressed ;  and,  on,  being  delivered  by  the  arms  of  an 
ally,  they  doubtless  return  to  their  former  situation  ^§  207). 
Their  ally  cannot  become  their  conqueror ;  he  is  their  deli- 
verer ;  and  all  the  obligation  of  the  party  delivered  is  to  re- 
ward him.     If  the  subsequent  conqueror,  not  being  an  ally 
to  the  state  of  which  we  speak,  intends  to  keep  it  under  his 
own  jurisdiction  as  the  reward  of  his  victory,  he  puts  him- 
self in  the  place  of  the  former  conqueror,  and  becomes  the 
enemy  of  the  state  which  the  other  had  oppressed:    that 
state  may  lawfully  resist  him,  and  avail  herself  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  recover  her  liberty.     If  •  she  had  been 
unjustly  oppressed,  he  who  rescues  her  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor  ought  generously  to  reinstate  her  in  the  possession 
of  all  her  rights  (§203). 

The  question  changes  with  regard  to  a  state  which  has 
voluntanly  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  If  the  people,  no 
longer  treated  as  enemies,  but  as  actual  subjects,  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  lawful  government,  they  are  thenceforward  de- 
pendent on  a  new  sovereign;  or,  being  incorporated  with 
the  victorious  nation,  they  become  a  part  of  it,  and  share  its 
fate.  Their  former  state  is  absolutely  destroyed;  all  its 
relations,  all  its  alliances  are  extinguished  (Book  II.  §  203). 
Whoever,  then,  the  new  conqueror  may  be,  that  afterwards 
subdues  the  state  to  which  these  people  are  united,  they 
share  the  destiny  of  that  state,  as  a  part  shares  the  fate  of 
the  whole.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  nations  in  all  ages, 
— I  say,  even  of  just  and  equitable  nations,— especially  with 
regard  to  an  ancient  conquest.  The  most  moderate  conqueror 
confines  his  generosity  in  this  particular  to  the  restoration 
of  the  liberties  of  a  people  who  have  been  but  recently  sub- 
dued, and  whom  he  does  not  consider  as  perfectly  incorporated, 
or  well  cemented  by  inclination,  with  the  state  which  he  has 
conquered. 

If  the  people  in  question  shake  off  the  yoke  and  recover 
their  liberty  by  their  own  exertions,  they  regain  all  their 
rights ;  they  return  to  their  former  situation ;  and  foreign 
nations  have  no  right  to  determine  whether  they  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  lawful  authority,  or  burst  the  chains  of  slavery. 
Thus,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, — which  had  been  seized  on 
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BOOK  ui.  by  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  under  pretence  of  an  hereditary 

CHAP.  xiY.  right,  but  in  reality  by  force  and  the  terror  of  his  arms, — 

re-established  the  independency  of  her  orown,  and  recovered 

her  former  rights,  when  she  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and 

placed  the  duke  of  Bragansa  on  the  throne. 

S3i4.Rigiit     Provinces,  towns,  and  lands,  which  the  enemy  re$tores  by 

of4ioiiUimi.  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  certainly  entiOed  to  the  right  of  poet- 
mum  for       , .     .    .     -^     -  '^    . ,   '  .         •         i     -  -sy     ^  x' 

what  b  i«-  Itmimum :  for,  the  sovereign,  in  whatever  manner  he  reco- 

■tored  at  the  vcrs  them,  is  bound  to  reetore  them  to  their  former  condition, 

peace,         as  soon   as  he  regains  possession  of  them  (§  205).      The 

enemy,  in  giving  back  a  town  at  the  peace,  renounces  the 

right  he  had  acquired  by  arms.     It  js  just  the  same  as  if  he 

had  never  taken  it ;  and  the  transaction  furnishes  no  reason 

which  can  justify  the  sovereign  in  refusing  to  reinstate  such 

town  in  the  possession  of  all  her  rights,  and  restore  her  to 

her  former  condition. 

S  ^15.  and       But  whatever  is  ceded  to  the  enemy  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 

wJ^tTthe^  truly  and  completely  alienated.      It  has  no  longer  any 

enemy.     ^  claim  to  the  right  of  postliminium,  unless  the  treaty  of  peace 

be  broken  and  cancelled. 
§  216.  The      And  as  things  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
[Im^um*^  main  in  the  condition  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  the 
doee  not  ex-  ^^^^  when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  and  are,  on  both  sides, 
let  after  a    tacitly  Ceded  to  the  present  possessor,  it  may  be  said,  in  ge* 
peace.         neral,  that  the  right  of  postliminium  no  longer  exists  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     That  right  entirely  relates  to 
the  states  of  war. 
S  217.  Why     Nevertheless,  and  for  this  very  reason,  there  is  an  excep- 
aiwaye  in    ^j^u  ^  ^^  nwide  here  in  favour  of  prisoners  of  war.     Their 
•owwa!'^""  •^^^reign  is  bound  to  release  them  at  the  peace  (§  164).    But, 
if  he  cannot  accomplish  this, — ^if  the  fate  of  war  compels  him 
to  accept  of  hard  and  unjust  conditions, — ^the  enemy,  who 
ought  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  when  the  war  is  termi- 
nated, and  he  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  them 
(§§  150,  158),  continues  the  state  of  war  with  respect  to 
them,  if  he  still  detains  them  in  captivity,  and  especially  if 
he  reduces  them  to  slavery  (§  152).     They  have  therefore  a 
right  to  effect  their  escape  from  him,  if  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  return  to  their  own  country,  equally  as  in  war 
time ;   since,  with  regard  to  them,  the  war  still  continues. 
And  in  that  case,  the  sovereign,  from  his  obligation  to  pro- 
tect them,  is  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condi- 
tion (§  205). 
^218.  They     Further,  those  prisoners  who  are,  without  any  lawful  rea- 
arefree  even  80,1^  detained  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  become  imme- 
j^J^J^diately  free,  when,  once  escaped  from  captivity,  they  have 
tral  oountiy.  oven  reached  a  neutral  country  :  for,  enemies  are  not  to  be 
pursued  and  seized  on  neutral  ground  (§  182) ;  and  whoever 
detains  an  innocent  prisoner  after  the  peace,  continues  to 
be  his  enemy.     This  rule  should  and  actually  does  obtain 
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among  nations  who  do  not  admit  and  authorize  the  practice   book  m. 
of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war.  ohap>  xiy. 

It  is  snflSciently  evident  from  the  premises,  that  prisoners  {  219.  How 
are  to  be  considered  as  citizens  who  may  one  dav  return  to  ***•  ^^^^ 
their  country :  and,  when  they  do  return,  it  is  the  duty  of  Sing^of  Wri- 
the sovereign  to  re-establish  them  in  their  former  condition.  ,oii6m  sub-' 
Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  rights  of  every  one  of  Bi«t.   . 
those  prisoners,  together  with  his  obligations  (or  the  rights 
of  others   over  him),  still  subsist  undiminished, — only  the  [  898  ] 
exertion  of  them  is,  for  the  most  part,  suspended  during  the 
time  of  his  captivity. 

The  prisoner  of  war  therefore  retains  a  right  to  dispose  of  f  220.   T«i- 
his  property,  particularly  in  case  of  death :  and,  as  there  is  *»™«°*  ®^  • 
nothing  in  the  state  of  captivity  which  can  in  this  latter  re-^'^)*"*'^ 
spect  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  his  right,  the  testament 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  ought  to  be  valid  in  his  own  country, 
unless  rendered  void  by  some  inherent  defect. 

With  nations  which  have  established  the  indissolubility  of  2  221.  Biw- 
the  marriage  ties,  or  have  ordained  that  they  should  continue  "•*•• 
for  life  unless  dissolved  by  the  judgment  of  a  court,  those 
ties  still  subsist,  notwithstanding  the  captivity  of  one  of  the 
parties,  who,  on  his  return  home,  is,  by  postliminium,  again 
entitled  to  all  his  matrimonial  rights. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  what  the  civil  laws  of  J  222.   R«- 
particular  nations  have  ordained  with  respect  to  the  right  of  P»^*^><»|*» 
postliminium :  we  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  such  ^^^^1"* 
local  regulations  are  obligatory  on  the  subjects  of  the  state  nium.  eito. 
alone,  and  do  not  affect  foreigners.     Neither  do  we  here  ex-  biishvd  bj 
amine  what  has  been  settled  on  that  head  by  treaties  :  those  '"'**^ ' 
particular  compacts  establish  merely  a  conventional  right,  ^"^'"" 
Tfhich  relates  only  to  the  contracting  parties.     Customs  con- 
firmed by  long  and  constant  use  are  obligatory  on  those  na- 
tions who  have  given  a  tacit  consent  to  them ;  and  they  are 
to  be  respected,  when  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature :  but 
those  which  involve  an  infringement  of  that  sacred  law  are 
faulty  and  invalid ;  and,  instead  of  conforming  to  such  customs^, 
every  nation  is  bound  to  use  her  endeavours  to  effect  their 
abolition.     Among  the  Romans  the  right  of  postliminium 
was  in  force,  even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  with  respect  to 
nations  with  which  Rome  had  neither  connections  of  friend- 
Bhip,  rights  of  hospitality,  nor  alliance.*    This  was  because 
those  nations  were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  considered 
in  some  measure  as  enemies.     The  prevalence  of  milder  man- 
ners has  almost  everywhere  abolished  that  remnant  of  bar- 
barism. 

«  Digest  lib.  zlix.  de  C  ipt  et  PoBaim.  leg,  ▼.  {  iL 
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CHAP,  XV. 

OF  THB   BIGHT  OF   PRIVATE   PERSONS   IN   WAK. 

)  228.  Sub-  THE  right  of  making  war,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
jeoti  cannot  chapter  of  this  book,  solely  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power, 
^mmit  hos-  ^jjici^  ^Qt  only  decides  whether  it  be  proper  to  undertake  the 
out  the'w-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  declare  it,  but  likewise  directs  all  its  operations^ 
Tereign's  as  circumstanccs  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of 
order.  the  State.     Subjects,  therefore,  cannot  of  themselves   take 

any  steps  in  this  affair ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  commit  any 
act  of  hostility  without  orders  from  their  sovereign.     Be  it 
understood,  however,  that,  under  the  head  of  V  hostilities," 
>ve  do  not  here  mean  to  include  self-defence.     A  subject  may 
repel  the  violence  of  a  fellow-citizen  when  the  magistrate's 
assistance  is  not  at  hand ;  and  with  much  greater  reason  may 
he  defend  himself  against  the  unexpected  attacks  of  foreigners. 
^  224.  That      The  Sovereign's  order,  which  commands  acts  of  hostility, 
order  may    and  givcs  a  right  to  Commit  them,  is  either  general  or  parti- 
be  general    Qy^]^^^^^     ^he  declaration  of  war,  which  enjoins  the  subjects  at 
or^par  ica-    ^^^^^  ^^  attack  the  enemy's  subjects,  implies  a  general  order. 
The  generals,  officers,  soldiers,  privateers-men,  and  partisans, 
being  all  commissioned  by  the  sovereign,  make  war  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  order. 
{  226.  ^^U  though  an  order  from  the  sovereign  be  necessary  to 

Source  of     authorize  the  subjects  to  make  war,  that  necessity  wholly  re- 
ihe  necea-    gults  from  the  laws  essential  to  every  political  society,  and 
Bity  of  such  jjQ^  fj.^jj^  g^jjy  obligation  relative  to  the  enemy.     For,  when 
one  nation  takes  up  arms  against  another,  she  from  that  mo- 
ment declares  herself  an  enemy  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
latter,  and  authorizes  them  to  treat  her  as  such.    What  right 
could  she  have  in  that  case  to  complain  of  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility committed  against  her  by  private  persons  without  orders 
from  their  superiors  ?     The  rule,  therefore,  of  which  we  here 
speak,  relates  rather  to  public  law  in  general,  than  to  the  law 
of  nations  properly  so  called,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations  of  nations. 
i  22«.  Why      If  W6  confine  our  views  to  the  law  of  nations,  considered  in 
the  law  of    itself, — when  once  two  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  all  the 
nations        subjects  of  the  One  may  commit  hostilities  against  those  of 
^•p^^"*^*  the  other,  and  do  them  all  the  mischief  authorized  by  the 
rule.  s^**®  of  '^^^'     But,  should  two  nations  thus  encounter  each 

other  with  the  collective  weight  of  their  whole  force,  the  war 
would  become  much  more  bloody  and  destructive,  and  could 
hardly  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  the  utter  extinction 
of  one  of  the  parties.  The  examples  of  ancient  wars  abun- 
dantly prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  to  any  man  who  wiE 
for  a  moment  recall  to  mind  the  first  wars  waged  by  Rome 
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against  the  popular  republics  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  mok  m. 
It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  the  contrary  practice  ^'"^'^v^^' 
has  grown  into  a  custom  with  the  nations  of  Europe^ — ^at  least 
with  those  that  keep  up  regular  standing  armies  or  bodies  of 
militia.  The  troops  alone  carry  on  the  war,  while  the  rest 
of  the  nation  remain  in  peace.  And  the  necessity  of  a  special 
order  to  act  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that,  even  after  a 
declaration  of  war  between  two  nations,  if  the  peasants  of 
themselves  commit  any  hostilities,  the  enemy  shows  them  no 
mercy,  but  hangs  them  up  as  he  would  so  many  robbers  or 
banditti.  The  crews  of  private  ships  of  war  stand  in  the  same 
predicament :  a  commission  from  their  sovereign  or  admiral 
can  alone,  in  case  they  aYe  captured,  insure  them  such  treat- 
ment as  is  given  to  prisoners  taken  in  regular  warfare. 

In  declarations  of  war,  however,  the  ancient  form  is  still  1 227.   Pro- 
retained,  by  which  the  subjects  in  general  are  ordered,  not  f***  "*^*°- 
only  to  break  oflF  all  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  (179)  but  JJ^^^[  *^* 
also  to  attack  him.    Custom  interprets  this  general  order.    It 
authorizes,  indeed,  and  even  obliges  every  subject,  of  what- 
ever rank,  to  secure  the  persons  and  things  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  when  they  fall  into  his  hands  (179);  but  it  does  not 
invite  the  subjects  to  undertake  any  offensive  expedition  with- 
out a  commission  or  particular  order. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  subjects  may  reason- ;  228.  What 
ably  suppose  the  sovereign's  will,  and  act  in  consequence  of  prfv^^  p«r- 
his  tacit  command.   Thus,  although  the  operations  of  war  are  ^eru^e 
by  custom  generally  confined  to  the  troops,  if  the  inhabitants  presuming 
of  a  strong  place,  taken  by  the  enemy,  have  not  promised  or  on  the  sove. 
8wom  submission  to  him,  and  should  find  a  favourable  oppor-  wi€»'»  wiU. 
tunity  of  surprising  the  garrison,  and  recovering  the  place  for 
their  sovereign,  they  may  confidently  presume  that  the  prince 
will  approve  of  this  spirited  enterprise.     And  where  is  the 
man  that  shall  dare  to  censure  it  ?    It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
if  the  townsmen  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  they  will  experience 
very  severe  treatment  firom  the  enemy.     But  this  does  not 
prove  the  enterprise  to  be  unjust,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war.  The  enemy  makes  use  of  his  right,  of  the  right  of  arms, 
which  authorizes  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  terror  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  order  that  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  with  whom 

(179)  Honee  it  ib  illegal  to  have  any  Statea  y.  Barker^  Paino's  0.   0.  Rep. 

oommeroial  intercourse  with  an  enemy,  157. }     Thiu,  Great  Britain  permitted 

or  eren  to  pay  him  a  just  debt,  daring  commercial  intercourse  with  some  of 

war.     Grotias,  b.  iii.  o.  ir.  }  8;  Byn-  her  plantations,  whilst  under  capture 

kershoek,  b.  i.  c  ilL;   Dr.  Phillimore  by  the  French,  because  she  expected 

on  Licenses,  5;  Th«  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.  to  recorer  them  back.     See  obserra- 

198;  Potf  T.  BtUy  8  Term  Rep.  648;  tions  in  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.  209; 

WilUon  T.  Patteton,    7    Taunt    439;  but  these    exceptions   are   in   general 

3   Meriy.  R.  469 ;  2  Ves.  A  Boa.  323 ;  carried  on  under  orders  in  council  and 

{  SckoUJMd  y.  Eieheiberger,  7  Pet  S.  C.  licenses.— C.     { See  The  William  Pmn, 

Rep.  586.}     To  this  general  mle  there  3  Wash.  0.  C.  Rep.  4848.} 
are  sometimes  exeeptions.     }7*A«   U. 
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400  OF  THB  RIGHT  OF 

•ooK  m.   he  is  at  war  maj  not  be  willing  to  venture  on  such  bold  under* 

CHAP.  IT.  faifiugg^  the  suocess  of  which  might  prove  fatal   to  him. 

During  tl^e  last  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  suddenly  took 

up  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  drove  the  Austrians  from 

the  city :  and  the  republic  celebrates  an  annual  commemora* 

tion  of  that  event  by  which  she  recovered  her  liberty. 

I  239.    Pri-      Persons  fitting  out  private  ships  to  cruise  against  the  enemy 

rateerfc       aoquire  the  property  of  whatever  captures  they  make,  as  a 

[  401  ]  compensation  for  their  disbursements,  and  for  the  risks  they 

run :  but  they  acquire  it  by  grant  from  the  sovereign,  who 

issues  out  commissions  to  them.     The  sovereign  allows  them 

either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  capture :  this  entirely  depends 

on  the  nature  of  the  contract  he  has  made  with  them. 

As  the  subjects  are  not  under  an  obligation  of  scrupulously 
weighing  the  justice  of  the  war,  which  indeed  they  have  not 
always  an  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
and  respecting  which  they  are  bound,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  rely 
on  the  sovereign's  judgment  (§  187), — they  unquestionably 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  serve  their  country  by  fitting  out 
privateers,  unless  the  war  be  evidently  unjust.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  infamous  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  to  take  out  commissions  from  a  prince,  in  order  to 
commit  piratical  depredations  on  a  nation  which  is  perfectly 
innocent  with  respect  to  them.  The  thirst  of  gold  is  their 
only  inducement ;  nor  can  the  commission  they  have  received 
efface  the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  though  it  screens  them 
from  punishment.  Those  alone  are  excusable,  who  thus  assist 
a  nation  whose  cause  is  undoubtedly  just,  and  that  has  taken 
up  arms  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  defending  herself 
from  oppression.  They  would  even  deserve  praise  for  their 
exertions  in  such  a  cause,  if  the  hatred  of  oppression,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  rather  than  the  desire  of  riches,  stimulated 
them  to  generous  efforts,  and  induced  them  to  expose  their 
lives  or  fortunes  to  the  hazards  of  war. 
9  2:io.  Vo-  The  noble  view  of  gaining  instruction  in  the  art  of  war, 
lantoen.  ^^^  |.jj^  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  ability  to  render  use- 
ful services  to  their  country,  has  introduced  the  custom  of 
serving  as  volunteers  even  in  foreign  armies ;  and  the  practice 
is  undoubtedly  justified  by  the  sublimity  of  the  motive.  At 
present,  volunteers,  when  taken  by  the  enemy,  arc  treated  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  army  in  which  they  fight.  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable :  they  in  fact  join  that  army,  and 
unite  with  it  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  and  it  makes  little 
difference  in  the  case,  whether  they  do  this  in  compliance 
with  any  obligation,  or  at  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  their 
own  firee  choice. 
i  ?r.i.  What  Soldiers  can  undertake  nothing  without  the  express  or  tacit 
-oi.iitrs and  command  of  their  officers.  To  obey  and  execute,  is  their 
wa'^do""*  province, — ^not  to  act  at  their  own  discretion  :  thev  are  only 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  commanders.     Let  it  be 
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remembered  here,  that,  by  a  tacit  order,  I  mean  one  which  is  book  m. 
necessarily  included  in  an  express  order,  or  in  the  functions  J^^LlH'. 
with  which  a  person  is  intrusted  by  his  superior.  What  is 
said  of  soldiers  must  also  in  a  proper  degree  be  understood 
of  officers,  and  of  all  who  have  any  subordinate  command. 
Wherefore,  with  respect  to  things  which  are  not  intrusted  to 
their  charge,  they  may  both  be  considered  as  private  indi- 
viduals, who  are  not  to  undertake  any  thing  without  orders. 
The  obligation  of  the  military  is  even  more  strict,  as  the 
martial  law  expressly  forbids  acting  without  orders ;  and  this 
discipline  is  so  necessary  that  it  scarcely  leaves  any  room  for 
presumption.  In  war,  an  enterprise  which  wears  a  very 
advantageous  appearance,  and  promises  almost  certain  success, 
may  nevertheless  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  It  [  402  ] 
would  be  dangerous,  in  such  a  case,  to  leave  the  decision  to 
the  judgment  of  men  in  subordinate  stations,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  views  of  their  general,  and  who  do  not 
possess  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience :  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  intends  to  let  them  act 
at  their  own  discretion.  Fighting  without  orders  is  almost 
always  considered,  in  a  military  man,  as  fighting  contrary  to 
orders,  or  contrary  to  prohibition.  There  is,  therefore,  hardly 
any  case,  except  that  of  self-defence,  in  which  the  soldiers  and 
inferior  officers  may  act  without  orders.  In  that  one  case, 
the  orders  may  safely  be  presumed ;  or  rather,  the  right  of 
self-defence  naturally  belongs  to  every  one,  and  requires  no 
permission.  During  the  siege  of  Prague,  in  the  last  war,  a 
party  of  French  grenadiers  made  a  sally  without  orders  and 
without  officers, — ^possessed  themselves  of  a  battery,  spiked  a 
part  of  the  cannon,  and  brought  away  the  remainder  into  the 
city.  The  Boman  severity  would  have  punished  those  men 
with  death.  The  famous  example  of  the  consul  Manlius  is 
well  known,  who,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gained  by  his 
son,  caused  capital  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him  fur 
having  engaged  the  enemy  without  orders.*  But  the  differ- 
ence of  times  and  manners  obliges  a  general  to  moderate  such 
severity.  The  mareschal  Bellisle  publicly  reprimanded  those 
brave  grenadiers,  but  secretly  caused  money  to  be  distributed 
among  them,  as  a  reward  for  their  courage  and  alacrity.  At 
another  famous  siege  in  the  same  war,  that  of  Coni,  the  private 
men  of  some  battalions  that  were  stationed  in  the  fosses, 
made,  of  their  own  accord,  during  the  absence  of  their  officers, 
a  vigorous  sortie,  which  was  attended  with  success.  Baron 
Leutrum  was  obliged  to  pardon  their  transgression,  lest  he 
thould  damp  an  ardour  on  which  the  safety  of  the  place  en- 
tirely depended.  Such  inordinate  impetuosity  should  never- 
theless be  checked  as  far  as  possible ;  since  it  may  eventually 
be  productive  of  fatal  consequences.    Avidius  Cassius  inflicted 


*  Tit  Liv.  lib.  viii.  cap.  viL 
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BOOK  m.   capital  panishment  on  some  officers  of  his  army,  who  had, 
CHAP.  XT.  withAiit  orders,  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of 
men,  to  surprise  a  body  of  three  thousand  enemies,  and  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  them  to  pieces.     This  rigour  he  justified^ 
by  saying  that  there  might  have  been  an  ambuscade, — dieensy 
evenire  potuisse  vt  essent  tnaidice^  ^c* 
(f  232.  Whe-     Is  the  state  bound  to  indemnify  individuals  for  the  damages 
ther  tbo       ^jj^y  \iKve  Sustained  in  war  ?     We  may  learn  from  Grotius 
bound'to  In-  ^^^^  authors  are  divided   on  this  question.f    The  damages 
domnify  the  Under  Consideration  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds, — 
0ubjocta  for  those  douo  by  the  state  itself  or  the  sovereign,  and  those  done 
damages      by  the  enemy.     Of  the  first  kind,  some  are  done  deliberately 
wjuJTaso)  ^  *°^  ^y  ^*y  ^^  precaution,  as,  when  a  field,  a  house,  or  a 
garden,  belonging  to  a  private  person,  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  on  the  spot  a  town  rampart,  or  any  other 
[  403  ]  piece  of  fortification,— or  when  his  standing  com  or  his  store- 
houses are  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  being  of  use  to  the 
enemy.     Such  damages  are  to  be  made  good  to  the  individual, 
who  should  bear  only  his  quota  of  the  loss.(181)    But  there 
are  other  damages,  caused  by  inevitable  necessity,  as,  for 
instance,  the  destruction  caused  by  the  artillery  in  retaking  a 
town  from  the  enemy.     These  are  merely  accidents, — ^they 
are  misfortunes  which  chance  deals  out  to  the  proprietors  on 
whom  they  happen  to  fall.     The  sovereign,  indeed,  ought  to 
show  an  equitable  regard  for  the  sufferers,  if  the  situation  of 
his  affairs  will  admit  of  it:  but  no  action  lies  against  the  state 
for  misfortunes  of  this  nature, — for  losses  which  she  has  occa- 
sioned, not  wilfully,  but  through  necessity  and  by  mere  acci- 
dent, in  the  exertion  of  her  rights.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  damages  caused  by  the  enemy.     All  the  subjects  are  ex- 
posed to  such  damages :  and  wo  to  him  on  whom  they  fall ! 
The  members  of  a  society  may  well  encounter  such  risk  of 
property,  since  they  encounter  a  similar  risk  of  life  itself. 
Were  the  state  strictly  to  indemnify  all  those  whose  property 
is  injured  in  this  manner,  the  public  finances  would  soon  be 
exhausted ;  and  every  individual  in  the  state  would  be  obliged 
to  contribute  his  share  in  due  proportion, — a  thing  utterly 
impracticable.     Besides,  these  indemnifications  would  be  liable 
to  a  thousand  abuses,  and  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  par- 

*  Voleatioe    Oallicaniu,   qaoted    by  Uin,    the    regulating    acty    59    G.    3, 

GrotiQB,  book  iit  chap,  xviii.  {  L  n.  6.  o.  xxzi.  was  passed.     See  discnssioni 

(180)  On  the  comdnsion  of  the  late  in  HxU  r.  Reardon,  2  Rnssell's  Rep. 

war  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France,  608. — G. 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should        f  ^^^*  '^  ^V'  ^^  {  ^i* 
make  compensation  for  the  amount  of        (181)  It  is  legal  to  take  possession 

the  confiscations   of  British  property,  of  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 

subject   to  certain  qualifications ;  and  nity,  sad  no  action  lies  for  oompensa- 

commissioners  were  appointed  by  each  tion,   nor   is    any  recoverable,   unlesi 

state   to  examine  and  adjudicate  upon  given  by  act  of  parliament     4  Term 


the  claims,  and  as  regarded  Great  Bri-    Rep.  382. — C. 
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ticulars.     It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  no  such  thing  book  m. 
was  ever  intended  by  those  who  united  to  form  a  society.  chap,  xy. 

But  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  duties  of  the  state  and 
the  sovereign,  and,  of  course,  perfectly  equitable,  and  even 
strictly  just,  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  those  unhappy 
sufferers  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  war,  (182) 
as  likewise  to  take  care  of  a  family  whose  head  and  support 
has  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  state.  There  are  many 
debts  which  are  considered  as  sacred  by  the  man  who  knows 
his  duty,  although  they  do  not  afford  any  ground  of  action 
against  him.* 


CHAP.  XVL 


[  404  ] 


OP   VARIOUS    CONVENTIONS     MADE    DURING    THE    COURSE    OF  chap,  xyt. 

THE  WAR. 

WAR  would  become  too  cruel  and  destructive,  were  all  1 233. 
intercourse  between  enemies  absolutely  broken  off.     Accord-  '^^^^  *J*^ 
ing  to  the  observation  of  Grotius,t  there   still  subsists  a*f*]^"**'' 
friendly  intercourse  in  war,  as  Virgil  j  and  Tacitus§  have  ex- 
pressed it.     The  occurrences  and  events  of  war  lay  enemies 
under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  various   conventions. 
As  we  have  already  treated  in  general  of  the  observance  of 
faith  between  enemies,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  in  this  place 
to  prove  the  obligation  of  faithfully  acting  up  to  those  con- 
ventions made  in  war :  it  therefore  only  remains  to  explain 

(182)  See  note  (180),  p.  402.  Btates-genenl  adopted  measures  fraoght 
*  It  is  in  general  the  indispensable  with  consummate  wisdom.  They  pub- 
duty  of  erery  sorereign  to  adopt  the  lished  an  edict,  in  which,  after  baring 
most  effieaoioQS  measures  for  the  pro-  desoribed  the  destructive  consequences 
teotion  of  his  subjects  engaged  in  war,  of  the  Spanish  barbarity,  they  exhorted 
in  order  that  they  may  suffer  by  it  as  the  Flemings  to  attend  .to  their  own 
little  as  possible,  instead  of  voluntarily  preservation,  and  threatened  to  retaliate 
exposing  them  to  greater  evils.  During  on  all  who  should  obey  the  cruel  ordi- 
the  wars  in  the  Netheriands,  Philip  the  nance  of  Philip.  By  such  conduct  they 
Second  prohibited  the  release  or  ex-  put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  proceedings 
change  of  prisoners  of  war.  He  for-  to  which  it  had  given  birth. — Edit  ▲.  d. 
bade  the  peasants,  under  pain  of  death,  1797. 
to  pay  any  contributions  with  a  view  to        f  Lib.  ilL  cap.  xxi.  {  L 

purchase  an  immunity  from  pillage  and        j  Belli    commercia 

conflagration;   (183)    and,   under   the  Tnmus 

Htme  penalty,  prohibited  the  use   of  Sustnlit  ista  prior. — JBn.  x.  632. 

safeguards  and  protections.    In  oppo-        {  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  xxxUL 
sition  to  this  barbarous  ordinance,  the 


(183)  Our  enactments   against    ran-  o.  72 ;)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  431 ;  but 

■oming  ships  or  property  taken  by  an  exceptions  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity 

enemy  are  in  the  same  spirit;  (22  Geo.  may  be  allowed  by  the  court  of  Ad- 

2,  c.  26;  43  Geo.  3,  e.  166;  46  Geo.  3,  miralty.     Id.  Hid, 
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BOOK  HI.   the  nature  of  them.     Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to   sospend 
CHAP.  xYi.  ixostilities  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  if  this  conrention  be  made 
but  for  a  very  short  period,  or  only  regards  some  particdar 
place,  it  is  called  a  cessation  or  suspension  of  arms.     Sodi 
are  those  conventions  made  for  the  purpose  of  bmying  the 
dead  after  an  assault  or  a  battle,  and  for  a  parley,  or  a  con- 
ference between  the  generals  of  the  hostile  armies.     If  the 
agreement  be  for  a  more  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
especially  if  general,  it  is  more  particularly  distingaished  bj 
the  appellation  of  a  truce.     Many  people  use  both  expreBsions 
indiscriminately. 
;  234.  Does     The  truce  or  suspension  of  arms  does  not  terminate  the 
not  termi-    ^j^j. .  ^  qj^]j  guspends  its  Operations. 

nato  the  ^  trucc  is  either  partial  or  general.     By  the  former,  ho»- 

.  235  ^  tilities  are  suspended  only  in  certain  places,  as  between  a 
truoe  ia  town  and  the  army  besieging  it.  By  the  latter,  they  are  to 
either  par-  cease  generally,  and  in  all  places,  between  the  belligerent 
tini  or  gene-  powers.  Partial  truces  may  also  admit  of  a  distinction  with 
^^  respect  to  acts  of  hostility,  or  to  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

parties  may  agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  of  hostility 
during  a  limited  time,  or  two  armies  may  mutoaUy  ooncliide 
a  truce  or  suspension  of  arms  without  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar place. 
i  2aff.   Ge-      A  general  truce,  made  for  many  years,  differs  from  a  peace 
nerai  truce  [^  little  else  than  in  leaving  the  question  which  waa  the  ori- 
'^eare.*"^     ginal  ground  of  the  war  still  undecided.    When  two  nations 
are  weary  of  hostilities,  and  yet  cannot  agree  on  the  point 
which  constitutes  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  they  generally 
have  recourse  to  this  kind  of  agreement.     Thus,  instead  of 
peace,  long  truces  only  have  usually  been  made  between  the 
[  405  ]  Christains  and  the  Turks, — sometimes  from  a  false  spirit  of 
religion ;  at  other  times,  because  neither  party  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  other  as  lawful  owners  of  their  respective 
possessions. 
;  237.   By       It  is  uccesslury  to  the  validity  of  an  agreement,  that  it  be 
whom  these  made  by  one  who  possesses  competent  powers.    Every  thing 
M**he*co*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^y  *^®  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who 
ciadod.      '  alone  has  the  right  both  of  undertaking  the  war,  and  direct- 
ing its  operations.  (§  4^     But,  from  the  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting every  thing  by  nimself,  he  must  necessarily  oommmii- 
cate  part  of  his  power  to  his  ministers  and  officers.     The 
question,  therefore,  is,  to  determine  what  are  the  things  of 
which  the  sovereign  reserves  the  management  in  his  own 
hands,  and  what  those  are  which  he  is  naturally  presnmed  to 
intrust  to  the  ministers  of  his  will,  to  the  generals  and  other 
officers  employed  in   military  operations.     We  have   above 
([Book  II.  §  207)  laid  down  and  explained  the  principle  whid 
is  to  serve  as  a  general  riUe  on  this  subject     K  the  sovereign 
has  not  given  any  special  mandate,  the  person  oommaadii^ 
in  his  name  is  held  to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers 
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sary  for  the  reasonable  and  salutary  exercise  of  his  (unctions,  book  nr. 
— ^for  every  thing  which  naturally  follows  from  his  commission.  <^"^^-  ^^'- 
Every  thing  beyond  that  is  reserved  to  the  sovereign,  who  is 
not  supposed  to  have  delegated  a  greater  portion  of  his  power 
than  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  ailairs.  According  to  . 
this  rule,  a  general  truce  can  only  be  concluded  by  the  sove- 
reign himself,  or  by  some  person  on  whom  he  has  expressly 
conferred  a  power  for  that  purpose.  For,  it  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  war,  that  a  general  should  be 
invested  with  such  an  extensive  authority:  it  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  his  functions,  which  consist  in  directing  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  place  where  he  has  the  command,  and 
not  in  regulating  the  general  interests  of  the  state.  The 
conclusion  of  a  general  truce  is  a  matter  of  so  high  import- 
ance, that  the  sovereign  is  always  presumed  to  have  reserved 
it  in  his  own  hands.  So  extensive  a  power  suits  only  the 
viceroy  or  governor  of  a  distant  country,  for  the  territories 
under  him ;  and  even  in  this  case,  if  the  truce  be  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  sovereign's  ratifica- 
tion necessary.  The  Roman  consuls,  and.other  commanders, 
had  a  power  to  grant  general  truces  for  the  term  of  their 
commission  ;  but,  if  that  term  was  considerable,  or  the  truce 
made  for  a  longer  time,  it  required  the  ratification  of  the 
senate  and  people.  Even  a  partial  truce,  when  for  a  long 
time,  seems  also  to  exceed  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  general ; 
and  he  can  only  conclude  it  under  a  reservation  of  its  being 
ratified  by  the  sovereign  authority. 

But,  as  to  partial  truces  for  a  short  period,  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary, and  almost  alwavs  proper,  that  the  general  should 
have  a  power  to  conclude  them : — ^it  is  necessary,  when  he  can- 
%  not  wait  for  the  sovereign's  consent ;  it  is  proper  on  those 
occasions  when  the  truce  can  only  tend  to  spare  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  to  promote  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  With  such  a  power,  therefore,  the  general 
or  commander  in  chief  is  naturally  supposed  to  be  invested.  [  406  ] 
Thus,  the  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  general  besieging  it, 
may  agree  on  a  cessation  of  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead,  or  of  coming  to  a  parley:  they  may  even  settle  a 
truce  for  some  months,  on  condition  that  the  town,  if  not 
relieved  within  that  time,  shall  surrender,  &;c.  Conventions 
of  this  kind  only  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  and  are 
not  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  any  one. 

All  these  truces  and  suspensions  of  arms  are  concluded  by  i  238.   Th« 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  consents  to  some  of  them  ««vereign> 
in  his  own  person,  and  to  others  through  the  ministry  of  his  '^'l^j  "^ 
generals  and  officers.     His  faith  is  pledged  by  such  agree-  f^fm. 
ments,  and  he  is  bound  to  enforce  their  observance. 

The  truce  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  the  moment  ^  230.  when 
of  its  being  concluded,  but  cannot  have  the  force  of  a  law,  the  truw 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  on  both  sideB,  till  it  has  been  so- 
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BOOK  ITT.   lemnly  pwt^iaimed :  and,  as  an  unknown  law  imposes  no  ob1i> 
-gation,  the  truce  does  not  become  binding  on  the  sobjects 


rHAP.    XVI. 


begins  to  be  ^ntil  duly  notified  to  them.  Hence,  if,  before  they  can  haTc 
0  igafcory.  Q^j^g^jjj^^  certain  information  of  its  being  concluded,  they  com- 
mit any  act  contrary  to  it — any  act  of  hostility — ^they  are  not 
punishable.  But,  as  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  cause  restitution  to  be 
made  of  all  prizes  taken  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the 
truce  should  have  commenced.  The  subjects  who,  through 
ignorance  of  its  existence,  have  failed  to  observe  it,  are  not 
obliged  to  offer  an  indemnification,  any  more  than  their  sore- 
reign,  who  was  unable  to  notify  it  to  them  sooner :  the  non- 
observance  of  the  truce,  in  this  case,  is  merely  an  accident. 
not  imputable  to  any  fault  on  his  part  or  on  theirs.  A  ship 
being  out  at  sea  at  the  time  when  the  truce  is  published,  meets 
with  a  ship  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  sinks  her :  as  there  is  no 
guilt  in  this  case,  she  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  damage.  If  she 
has  made  a  capture  of  the  vessel,  all  the  obligation  she  lies 
under  is  to  restore  the  prize,  as  she  must  not  retain  it  in  vio- 
lation of  the  truce.  But  those  who  should,  through  their  own 
fault,  remain  ignorant  of  the  publication  of  the  truce,  would 
be  bound  to  repair  any  damage  they  had  caused,  contrary  to 
its  tenor.  The  simple  commission  of  a  fault,  and  especially 
of  a  slight  one,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  suffered  to  pas? 
with  impunity ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  pu- 
nished with  equal  severity  as  a  premeditated  transgression : 
but  it  furnishes  no  plea  against  the  obligation  to  repair  the 
damages  accruing.  In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obviate 
every  difficulty,  it  is  usual  with  sovereigns,  in  their  traces  as 
well  as  in  their  treaties  of  peace,  to  assign  different  periods 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  according  to  the  situation  and 
distance  of  places. 
;  240.  Pub-  Since  a  truce  cannot  be  obligatory  on  the  subjects  unless 
lioatioii  of    known  to  them,  it  must  be  solemnly  published  in  all  the  places 

'"*••     where  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be  observed. 
{  241.  Sub-     If  any  of  the  subjects,  whether  military  men  or  private 
jeota  con-     citizens,  offend  against  the  truce,  this  is  no  violation  of  the 
^^taraolf     pul>lic  faith ;  nor  is  the  truce  thereby  broken.     But  the  de- 
linquents should  be  compelled  to  make  ample  compensation 
for  the  damage,  and  severely  punished.     Should  their  sove- 
£  407  ]  reign  refuse  to  do  justice,  on  the  complaints  of  the  party  injured^ 
he  thereby  becomes  accessory  to  the  trespass,  and  violates 
the  truce. 
}  242.  Vio-      Now,  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  any  person  by 
UUon  of      iiig  order,  or  even  with  his  simple  consent,  commits  any  act 
th«  tmoe.     contrary  to  the  truce,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  other  contracting 
party :  the  truce  is  dissolved ;  ana  the  injured  party  is  e»- 
titled  immediately  to  take  up  arms,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  also  of  avenging 
the  recent  injurv  offered  to  him. 
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Sometimes   a  penalty  on  the  infractor  of  the  truce  is   book  m. 
reciprocally  stipulated;   and  then  the  truce  is  not  imme-  - ^^'  ^^'' 
diately  broken  on  the  first  infraction.     If  the  party  offending  g  243.   sti. 
submits  to  the  penalty,  and  repairs  the  damage,  the  truce  P"^*»<«>  ^^ 
still  subsists,  and  the  offended  party  has  nothing  further  to  am*n«t  tha 
claim.     But,  if  an  alternative  has  been  agreed  on,  viz.  that,  infrMtor. 
in  case  of  an  infraction,  the  delinquent  shall  suffer  a  certain 
penalty,  or  the  truce  shall  be  broken,  it  is  the  injured  party 
who  has  the  choice  of  insisting  on  the  penalty  or  taking 
advantage  of  his  right  to  recommence  hostilities :  for,  if  this 
were  left  at  the  option  of  the  infractor,  the  stipulation  of 
the  alternative  would  be  nugatory,  since,   by  refusing   to 
submit  to  the  penalty  simply  stipulated,  he  would  break  the 
compact,  and  thereby  ^ive  the  injured  party  a  right  to  take 
up  arms  again.     Besides,   in   cautionary   clauses    of    this 
kind,  the  idternative  is  not  supposed  to  be  introduced  in 
favour  of  him  who  fails  in  his  engagements ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  reserves  to  himself  the  ad- 
vantage of  breaking  them  by  his  infraction  rather  than  un- 
dergo the  penalty.     He  might  as  well  break  them  at  once 
openly.     The  only  object  of  the  penal  clause  is  to  secure 
the  truce  from  being  so  easily  broken ;  and  there  can  be  no 
other  reason  for  introducing  it  with  an  alternative,  than  that 
of  leaving  to  the  injured  party  a  right,  if  l^e  thinks  fit,  to 
dissolve  a  compact  from  which  the  behaviour  of  the  enemy 
shows  him  he  has  little  security  to  expect. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  time  of  the  truce  be  accurately  { 344.  tiom 
specified,  in  order  to  prevent  all  doubt  or  dispute  respecting  ^^  ^^*  *"^ 
the  period  of  its  commencement,  and  that  of  its  expiration. 
The  French  language,  extremely  clear  and  precise,  for 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it  with  propriety,  furnishes 
expressions  which  bid  defiance  to  the  most  subtle  chicanery. 
The  words  '^  incltmvely*'  and  ^' exeliLsively**  banish  all 
ambiguity  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  convention,  with 
regard  to  the  two  terms  of  the  truce — ^its  -  beginning  and 
end.  For  instance,  if  it  be  said  that  ^^  the  truce  shall  last 
from  the  first  of  March  inclusively,  until  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  also  inclusively,"  there  can  remain  no  dgubt ;  whereas,  . 
if  the  words  had  simply  been,  "  from  the  first  of  March  until 
the  15th  of  April,"  it  might  be  disputed  whether  those  [  408  ] 
two  days,  mentioned  as  the  initial  and  final  terms  of  the 
truce,  were  comprehended  in  the  treaty  or  not :  and  indeed 
authors  are  divided  on  this  question.  As  to  the  former  of 
those  two  days,  it  seems,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  truce  :  for,  if  it  he  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  a 
truce  from  the  first  of  March,  this  naturally  means  that 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  first  of  March.  As  to  the 
latter  day,  there  is  something  more  of  doubt, — ^the  ex- 
pression ^^  until**  seeming  to  separate  it  from  the  time  of  the 
armistice.     However,  as  we  often  say  ^^  untiT*  such  a  day 
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unoic  tti.  **  inelurivdy^'*  the  word  ^^  untiV  is  not  necessarily  exclusivey 
^"^^-'^— according  to  the  genius  of  the  language.  And  as  a  truce 
which  spares  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  is  no  doubt  a 
thing  of  a  favourable  nature,  perhaps  the  safest  way  is  to 
include  in  it  the  very  day  of  the  term.  Circumstances  may 
also  help  to  ascertain  the  meaning :  but  it  is  very  wrong  not 
to  remove  all  unbiffuity,  when  it  may  be  done  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  word. 

In  nationfd  compacts,  the  word  ^^day''  is  to  be  understood 
of  a  natural  day,  since  it  is  in  this  meaning  that  a  day  is  the 
common  measure  of  time  among  nations.  The  computation 
by  civil  days  days  owes  its  origin  to  the  civil  law  of  each  nation, 
and  varies  in  different  countries.  The  natural  day  begins 
at  sunrise,  and  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  or  one  diurnal  re* 
volution  of  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  a  truce  of  a  hundred 
days  be  agreed  on,  to  begin  on  the  first  of  March,  the  truce 
begins  at  sunrise  on  the  first  of  March,  and  is  to  continue  a 
hundred  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  But,  as  the  sun 
does  not  rise  at  the  same  hour  throughout  the  whole  year, 
the  parties,  in  order  to  avoid  an  overstrained  nicety,  and  a 
degree  of  chicane  unbecoming  that  candour  which  should 
prevail  in  conventions  of  this  kind,  ought  certainly  to  un- 
derstand that  the  truce  expires,  as  it  began,  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  term  of  a  day  is  meant  from  one  sun  to  the 
other,  without  quibbling  or  disputing  about  the  difference 
of  a  few  minutes  in  the  time  of  his  rising.  He  who,  having 
made  a  truce  for  a  hundred  days,  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  when  the  sun  rises  about  four  o'clock,  should, 
on  the  day  the  truce  is  to  end,  take  up  arms  at  the  same 
hour,  and  surprise  his  enemy  before  sunrise,  would  certainly 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  a  mean  and  perfidious  chicanery. 

If  no  term  has  been  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the 
truce,  the  contracting  parties,  being  bound  by  it  immediately 
on  its  conclusion  (§  289),  ought  to  have  it  published  without 
delay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  punctually  observed :  for,  it 
becomes  binding  on  the  subjects  only  from  the  time  when 
it  is  duly  pubhshed  with  respect  to  them  (Ibid.);    and  it 
begins  to  take  effect  only  from  the  moment  of  the  first  pub- 
lication, unless  otherwise  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  agree^ 
ment. 
1 2i6.   Bf-       The  general  effect  of  a  truce  is  that  every  act  of  hostility 
fnrrji  of  a     shall  absolutely  cease.     And,  in  order  to  obviate  all  dispute 
tnice,  what  respecting  the  acts  which  may  be  termed  hostile,  the  general 
or  notTdur-  "*^®  ^*»  *^**?  during  the  truce,  each  party  may,  within  his 
inxitflcon.  own  territories^  and  in  the  places  where  he  is  master,  do 
liDuanoe.      whatever  he  would  have  a  right  to  do  in  time  of  profound 
1  «.i  Rule :—  peace.     Thus,  a  truce  does  not  deprive  a  sovereign  of  the 
may  lo^t    Hbcrty  of  levying  soldiers,  assembling  an  army  in  his  own 
huiiiewhat   dominious,  marching  troops  within   the    conntry,  and  even 
they  have  a  calling  in  auxiliaries,  or  repairing  the  fortitications  of  a  town 
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^hich  is  not  actually  besieged.     As  Itb  has  a  right  to  do  all   book  m. 
these  things  in  tiine  of  peace,  the  truce  does  not  tie  up  his  ^"^^'  ^^^- 
bands.     Can  it  be  supposed  that,  bv  snch  a  compact,  he  meant  "S^^  to  do 
to  debar  himself  from  executing  things  which  the  continuation  "*  *^*  ®^ 
of  hostilities  could  not  prevent  him  from  doing  ?  ^^^' 

But  to  take  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  arms  in  order  to  ;  246.  2d 
execute  without  danger  certain  things  which  are  prejudicial  J^»>i«*~Not 
to  the  enemy,  and  which  could  not  have  been  safely  under- **^*^****" 
taken  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  is  circumventing  [^^^/i^ 
and  deceiving  the  enemy  with  whom  the  compact  has  been  doing  what 
made :  it  is  a  breach  of  the  truce.  By  this  second  general  hostilities 
rule  we  may  solve  several  particular  cases.  ^^^^'^  ^*J^* 

The  truce  concluded  between  the  governor  of  a  town  •  and  ^'^J*"**' 
the  general  besieging  it,  deprives  both  of  the  liberty  of  con-  fngtanoe,  **' 
tinning  their  works.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  this  is  mani-  continuing 
fest, — his  works  being  acts  of  hostility.  But  neither  can  the  the  worka 
governor,  on  his  part,  avail  himself  of  the  armistice,  for  the*^^*"^^^' 
purpose  of  repairing  the  breaches  or  erecting  new  fortificar^'^|^"°* 
tions.  The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  does  not  allow  him  to 
carry  on  such  works  with  impunity  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities :  it  would  therefore  be  detrimental  to  them  that  he 
should  employ  the  truce  in  this  manner :  an^  they  are  under 
no  obligation  of  submitting  to  be  so  far  imposed  upon :  they 
will  with  good  reason  consider  such  an  attempt  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  truce.  But  the  suspension  of  arms  does  not  hinder 
the  governor  from  continuing  within  his  town  such  works  as 
were  not  liable  to  be  impeded  by  the  attacks  or  fire  of  the 
enemy.  At  the  last  siege  of  Tournay,  after  the  surrender  of 
the  town,  an  armistice  was  agreed  on ;  during  the  continuance 
of  which,  the  governor  permitted  the  French  to  make  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  attacking  the  citadel,  to  carry  on 
their  works,  and  erect  their  batteries, — because  the  governor, 
on  his  part,  was  in  the  mean  time  busily  employed  within,  in 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  with  which  the  blowing  up  of  a  ma- 
gazine had  filled  the  citadel,  and  was  erecting  batteries  on  the 
ramparts.  But  all  this  he  might  have  performed  with  little 
or  no  danger,  even  if  the  operations  of  the  siege  had  com- 
menced ;  whereas  the  French  could  not  have  carried  on  their 
works  with  such  expedition,  or  made  their  approaches  and 
erected  their  batteries  without  losing  a  great  number  of  men. 
There  was  therefore  no  equality  in  the  case ;  and,  on  that 
footing,  the  truce  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  besiegers :  and, 
in  consequence  of  it,  the  capture  of  the  citadel  took  place 
sooner,  probably,  by  a  fortnight,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
happened. 

If  the  truce  be  concluded  either  for  the  purpose  of  settling  ;  248.   or 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation .  or  of  waiting  for  the  orders  of  introducing 
the  respective  sovereigns,  the  besieged  governor  cannot  make  ■^««o'»^ 
use  of  it  as  a  convenient  opportunity  to  introduce  succours  or 
ammunition  into  the  town:  for,  this  would  be  taking  an  undue 
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BOOK  iir.    advantage  of  the  armbtice  for  the  purpose  of  deceivmg  the 
CHAP.  xYi.  ^nginy — ^  conduct  which  is  mconsistent  with  candour  and 
honesty.     The  spirit  of  such  a  compact  evidently  imports 
that  all  things  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  the  moment  of  its 
conclusion. 
H  249.   Dit.     But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
^®^^Vf  *  agreed  on  for  some  particular  circumstance,  as,  for  instance, 
^T         burying  the  dead.     In  this  case,  the  truce  is  to  be  interpreted, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  object.     Accordingly,  the  firing 
ceases,  either  in  all  quarters,  or  only  in  a  single  point  of 
attack,  pursuant  to  agreement,  that  each  party  may  £reely 
carry  off  their  dead :  and  during  this  intermission  of  the  can- 
nonade, it  is  not  allowable  to  carry  on  any  works  which  the 
firing  would  have  impeded.     This  would  be  taking  an  undue 
advantage  of  the  armistice,  and  consequently  a  violation  of 
it.     But  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  in   the  goyernor,  during 
such  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  silently  to  introduce  a  reinforce- 
ment in  some  auarter  remote  from  the  point  of  attack.     If  the 
besieger,  lulled  by  such  an  armistice,  abates  in  his  vigilance, 
he  must  abide  the  consequences.     The  armistice  of  itself  does 
not  facilitate  the  entrance  of  that  reinforcement. 
}  250.   R«-      Likewise,  if  an  army  in  a  bad  position  proposes  and  con- 
treat  of  an   eludes  an  armisUce  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  after 
riuiipei^**  battle,  it  X5annot  pretend,  during  the  suspension  of  arms,  to 
rion  of  hos- oztricate  itself  from  its   disadvantageous  situation,  and  to 
tiiitUf.        march  off  unmolested,  in  sight  of  the  enemy.     This  would  be 
availing  itself  of  the  compact  in  order  to  effect  a  purpose 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.     This  would 
be  laying  a  snare :  and  conventions  murt  not  be  converted 
into  snares.     The  enemy,  therefore,  may  justly  obstruct  the 
motions  of  that  army  the  moment  it  attempts  to  quit  its  sta- 
tion :  but,  if  it  silently  files  off  in  the  rear,  and  thus  reaches 
a  safer  position,  it  will  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith ; 
since  nothing  more  is  implied  by  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  than  that  neither  party  shall  attack  the 
other  whilst  this  office   of  humanity  is   performing.     The 
enemy,  therefore,  can  only  blame  his  own  remissness : — he 
ought  to  have  stipulated,  that,  during  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, neither  party  should  quit  their  post :  or  it  was  his  bu- 
siness vigilantly  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  hostile  army : 
and  on  perceivmg  their  design,  he  was  at  liberty  to  oppose  it. 
It  is  a  very  justifiable  stratagem  to  propose  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  a  particular  object,  with  a  view  of  lulling  the  enemy's 
vigilance,  and  covering  a  design  of  retreating. 

^ut,  if  the  truce  be  not  made  for  any  particular  object 
alone,  we  cannot  honourably  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  order  to 
gain  an  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  to  secure  an  important 
post,  or  to  advance  into  the  *enemy's  country.  The  latter 
step  would  indeed  be  a  violation  of  the  truce ;  for,  every  advance 
into  the  enemy's  country  is  an  act  of  hostility. 
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Now,  as  a  truce  suspends  hostilities  without  putting  an  end   book  m. 
to  the  war,  every  thing  must,  during  the  continuance  of  the-^^i^i^^ 
truce,  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  existing  state,  in  all  places  §  251.   3d 
of  which  the  possession  is  contested :  nor  is  it  lawful,  in  such  Rule :— No- 

? laces,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  enemy.  ^^^^  *?  ^* 
'his  is  a  third  general  rule.  f„  ornUited 

When  the  enemy  withdraws  his  troops  from  a  place,  and  piaoes,  but 
absolutely  quits  it,  his  conduct  sufficiently  shows  that  he  does  every  thing 
not  intend  to  occupy  it  any  longer :  and  in  this  case  we  may  ^  ^  ^®^  *■ 
lawfully  take  possession  of  it  during  the  truce.     But  if,  by'  ^^' 
any  indication,  it  appears  that  a  post,  an  open  town,  or  a?2*2.pi»c6i 
village,  is  not  relinquished  bv  the  enemy,  and  that,  though  J"**^^"^!, 
he  neglects  to  keep  it  guarded,  he  still  maintains  his  rights  ^he  enemy. 
and  claims  to  it,  the  truce  forbids  us  to  seize  upon  it.     To 
take  away  from  the  enemy  what  he  is  disposed  to  retain,  is 
an  act  of  hostility. 

It  is  also  an  undoubted  act  of  hostility  to  receive  towns  or  1 253.  Sab> 
provinces  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  ject«  in- 
enemy,  and  give  themselves  up  to  us.     We  therefore  cannot  ®^"*®^  *^  ^ 
receive  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  which  wholly  ^eir*prince 
suspends  all  hostile  proceedings.  not  to  be  re- 

Far  more  unlawful  it  is,  during  that  period,  to  instigate  the  eeived  dor- 
subjects  of  the  enemy  to  revolt,  or  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  ^^^  ^* 
of  his  governors  and  garrisons.     These  are  not  only  hostile '™^®' 
proceedings,  but  odious  acts  of  hostility  (§  180).     As  to  de- *^^*^  ^''®'' 
sorters  and  fugitives,  they  may  be  received  during  the  truce,  solicited  to 
since  they  are  received  even  in  time  of  peace,  when  there  is  treason. 
no  treaty  to  the  contrary.     And,  even  if  such  a  treaty  did 
exist,  its  effect  is  annuUea,  or  at  least  suspended,  by  the  war 
which  has  since  taken  place. 

To  seize  persons  or  things  belonging  to  the  enemy,  when  g  265.   Per- 
he  has  not,  by  any  particular  fault  on  his  side,  afforded  us  *om  or  ef- 
grounds  for  such  seizure,  is  an  act  of  hostility,  and  conse- ^^ not^to" 
quently  not  allowable  during  a  truce.  be  seixed 

Since  the  right  of  postliminium  is  founded  only  on  the  during  the 
state  of  war  (Chap.  XIV.  of  this  Book),  it  cannot  take  effect  *™««- 
during  the  truce,  which  suspends  all  the  acts  of  war,  and  { 256.  Right 
leaves  everything  in  its  existing  state  (§  251).     Even  pj  i- of  po«tiimi- 
poners  cannot  during  that  season  withdraw  from  the  power  ^^^^* 
of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  condition :  for 
the  enemy  has  a  right  to  detain  them  while  the  war  continues ; 
and  it  is  only  on  its  conclusion  that  his  right  over  their  liberty 
expires  (§  148). 

During  the  truce,  especially  if  made  for  a  long  period,  it  i  257.   in- 
is  naturally  allowable  for  enemies  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  *|!r'^"'?* 
from  each  other's  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  allowed  during  a 
in  time  of  peace,  since  all  hostilities  are  now  suspended.   But  trace, 
each  of  the  sovereigns  is  at  liberty,  as  he  would  be  in  time  of 
peace,  to  adopt  every  precaution  which  may  be  necessary  to 
^.  event  this  intercourse  from  becoming  prejudicial  to  him. 
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BOOK  m.    He  has  just  grounds  of  suspicion  against  people  with  whom 
CHAP.  XVI.  1^^  -g  g^^^  ^^  recommence  hostilities.     He  may  even  decLire^ 
at  the  time  of  making  the  trace,  that  he  will  admit  none  of 
the  enemy  into  any  place  under  his  jurisdiction. 
1 259.   Per-     Those  who,  having  entered  the  enemy's  territories  during 
B<m8  de-       the  truce,  are  detained  there  by  sickness  or  any  other  unsur- 
tained  by     mountablc  obstaclc,  and  thus  happen  to  remain  in  the  country 
""*'*'■         after  the  expiration  of  the  armistice^  may  in  strict  justice  be 
obstTcifB,*    ^^V^  prisoners :  it  is  an  accident  which  they  might  have  fore- 
ftfutr  the'ez-  Seen,  and  to  which  they  have  of  their  own  accord  exposed 
pirataon  of   thcmselves ;  but  humanity  and  generosity  commonly  require 
the  trace,     ^.j^^^  ^^^j  should  be  allowed  a  sufficient  term  for  their  de- 
parture. 
I  259.   Par.     If  the  articles  of  truce  contain  any  conditions  either  more 
ticuiarcon-  extcusive  or  more  narrowly  restrictive  than  what  we  have 
*^d  tl°^**  here  laid  down,  the  transaction  becomes  a  particular  conven- 
^^^  tion.     It  is  obligatory  on  the  contracting  parties,  who  are 
bound  to  observe  what  they  have  promised  in  due  form :  and 
the   obligations   thence   resulting  constitute  a  conventional 
right,  the  detail  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 
I  260.   At       As  the  truce  only  suspends  the  effects  of  war  (§  233),  the 
Uie  ezpira.  moment  it  expires,  hostilities  may  be  renewed  without  any 
tion  of  the  fresh  declaration  of  war :  for  every  one  previously  knows  that 
warLsre^     from  that  instant  the  war  will  resume  its  course;   and  the 
newed  with,  rcasous  for  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  are  not  applicable 

out  any  tO  this  CaSC  (§  51). 

fresh  decia-  3^^;  |^  trucc  of  many  years  very  much  resembles  a  peace, 
^^^^'  and  only  differs  from  it  in  leaving  the  subject  of  the  war  still 
undecided.  Now,  as  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  may  have 
effected  a  material  alteration  in  the  circumstances  and  dis- 
positions of  both  the  parties, — the  love  of  peace,  so  becoming 
in  sovereigns,  the  care  they  should  take  to  spare  their  sub- 

i'ects'  blood,  and  even  that  of  her  enemies, — these  dispositions, 
say,  seem  to  require  that  princes  should  not  take  up  arms 
again  at  the  expiration  of  a  truce  in  which  all  military  pre- 
paratives had  been  totally  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  without 
making  some  declaration  which  may  invite  the  enemy  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood.     The  Romans  have  given  us  an 
example  of  this  commendable  moderation.     They  had  only 
made  a  truce  with   the   city  of  Yeii ;  and  the  enemy  even 
renewed  hostilities  before  the  stipulated  time  was  elapsed. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  college  of  the 
feciales  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Romans  should  send 
to  make  a  formal  demand  of  satisfaction,  previous  to  their 
taking  up  arms  again.* 
;  261.   Oa-      The  capitulations  on  the  surrender  of  towns  are  amoug 
P**?^***®""'  the  principal  conventions  made  between  enemies  during  the 
whom^hey  couFSC  of  War.     They  are  usually  settled  between  the  general 

may  be  con-  —  ]  ' 

eluded.  *  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30. 
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of  the  besieging  army  and  the  governor  of  the  besieged  town,    »<>o«  "'• 
both  acting  in  virtue  of  the  authority  annexed  to  their  respec-  -^^^^^^^' 
tiveposts  or  commissions. 

We  have  elsewhere  (Book  II,  Ch,  XIV.)  laid  down  the 
principles  of  that  authority  which  is  vested  in  the  subordinate 
powers,  together  with  general  rules  to  aid  in  forming  a  deci-  [  418  ] 
sion  respecting  it.  All  this  has  recently  been  recapitulated 
in  a  few  words,  and  particularly  applied  to  generals  and  other 
military  commanders  in  chief  (§  287).  Since  the  general  of 
an  army,  and  the  governor  of  a  town,  must  naturally  be 
invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions,  we'  have  a  right  to  presume  that  they 
possess'those  powers :  and  that  of  concluding  a  Capitulation 
is  certainly  one  of  the  number,  especially  when  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  sovereign's  order.  A  treaty  made  by  them  on 
that  subject  is  therefore  valid,  and  binds  the  sovereigns  in 
whose  name  and  by  whose  authority  the  respective  com- 
manders have  acted. 

But  let  it  be  observed,  that,  if  those  officers  do  not  mean  §  2A2. 
to  exceed  their  powers,  they  should  scrupulously  confine  ^^^^^^f^ 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  functions,  and  forbear  to  ^"^'"***  *" 
meddle  with  things  which  have  not  been  committed  to  their 
charge.  In  the  attack  and  the  defence,  in  the  capture  or  the 
surrender  of  a  town,  the  possession  alone  is  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  property  and  right :  the  fate  of  the  sarrison 
is  also  involved  in  the  transaction.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
manders may  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  capitulating  town  shall  be  possessed :  the  besieg- 
ing general  may  promise  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  spared, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion,  franchises,  and  privi- 
leges :  and,  as  to  the  garrison,  he  may  allow  them  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war, — ^to  be  escorted  and  coMucted  to  a  place  of  safety,  &c. 
The  governor  of  the  town  may  deliver  it  up  at  discretion,  if 
reduced  to  that  extremity  by  the  situation  of  affairs :  he  may 
surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  or  engage, 
that,  for  a  stipulated  time,  or  even  to  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
shall  not  carry  arms  against  the  same  enemy,  or  against  his 
allies :  and  the  governor's  promise  is  valid  and  obligatory  on 
all  under  his  command,  who  are  bound  to  obey  him  while  he 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  his  functions  (§  28). 

But,  should  the  besieging  general  take  on  him  to  promise 
that  has  sovereign  shall  never  annex  the  conquered  town  to 
his  own  dominions,  or  shall,  after  a  certain  time,  be  obliged 
to  restore  it,  he  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  authority, 
in  entering  into  a  contract  respecting  matters  which  are  not 
intrusted  to  his  management.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of 
a  governor  who  in  the  capitulation  should  proceed  to  such 
lengths  as  for  ever  to  alienate  the  town  which  he  commands, 
and  to  deprive  his  sovereign  of  the  right  to  retake  it,— or 
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BOOK  nr.  who  should  promise  that  hia  gan'ison  shall  nover  farry  anw, 
CHAP.  xYi.  j^f^f  ^ygjj  Jq  another  war.  His  functions  do  not  give  him  so 
extensive  a  power.  If,  therefore,  in  the  conferences  for  a 
capitulation,  either  of  the  hostile  commanders  should  in^k 
on  conditions  which  the  other  does  not  think  himself  em- 
powered to  grant,  they  have  still  one  expedient  left,  vhich  », 
to  agree  to  an  armistice,  during  which  every  thing  shall  cod- 
[  414  ]  tinue  in  its  present  state,  until  they  have  received  orders  from 

higher  authority. 
;  203.   Ob-      At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  given  the  reasons 
■enraaco  of  ^hy  ^re  thought  it  unnecessary  to  prove  in  this  place  that  all 
tion*^d    *^^^®  conventions  made  during  the  course  of  the  war,  are  to 
its  ndmy.     ^  inviolably  adhered  to.     We  shall  therefore  only  oWnc, 
with  respect  to  capitulations  in  particular,  that,  as  it  is  unjust 
and  scandalous  to  violate  them,  so  the  consequences  of  siueb 
an  act  of  perfidy  often  prove  detrimental  to  the  party  who 
has  been  guilty  of  it.     What  confidence  can  thenceforvartl 
be  placed  in  him  ?     The  towns  which  he  attacks  will  endure 
the  most  dreadful  extremities,  rather  than  place  any  depen^i- 
ence  on  his  word.     He  strengthens  his  enemies  by  compelling; 
them  to  makp  a  desperate  defence ;  and  every  siege  that  Le 
is  obliged  to  undertake  will  become  terrible.     On  the  col- 
trary,  fidelity  attracts  confidence  and  afiection ;  it  facilitates 
enterprises,  removes  obstacles,  and  paves  the  way  to  glonoas 
successes.     Of  this,  history  furnishes  us  a  fine  example  in 
the  conduct  of  G-eorge  Biuste,  general  of  the  imperialists  in 
1602,  against  Battery  and  the  Turks.     The  insurgents  of 
Battery's  party  having  gained  possession  of  Bistrith,  other- 
wise called  Nissa,  Baste  recovered  the  town  by  a  capitolation, 
which  in  his  absence  was  violated  by  some  German  soldiers, 
but,  being  informed  of  the  transaction  on  his  return,  he  imme 
diately  hanged  up  all  the  soldiers  concerned,  and  out  of  his 
own  purse  paid  the  inhabitants  all  the  damages  they  had  sus- 
tained.    This   action  had   so   powerful  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  rebels,  that  they  all  submitted  to  the  empen^r, 
without  demanding  any  other  surety  than  the  word  of  General 
Baste.* 
1 364.   Pro-     Individuals,  whether  belonging  to  the  army  or  not,  vho 
miles  made  happen  singly  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  are,  by  the  urgent 
^  *b*  *n*"   ^®^®®^*y  ^^  *"^  circumstance,  left  to  their  own  discretion,  anJ 
Svidaaia."    ^^Jy  80  far  as  conccms  their  own  persons,  do  every  thin;: 
which  a  commander  might  do  with  respect  to  himself  and  ti:' 
troops  under  his  command.     If,  therefore,  in  consequence  r*r 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  involved,  they  make  any  pr»- 
mise,  such  promise  (provided  it  do  not  extend  to  matters  vkies 
can  never  lie  within  the  sphere  of  a  private  individual)  is  vai^i 
and  obligatory,  as  being  made  with  competent  powers.    *"<*. 
when  a  subject  can  neither  receive  his  sovereign's  ordei ^  ^"^ 

*  SuUy'fi  Memoirs,  by  M.  de  I'Eclase,  vol.  It.  i>.  i:d. 
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enjoy  his  proteotion,  he  assumes  his  natural  rights,  and  is  to  ^»ook  nr. 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  any  just  and  honourable  means-"*"" 


in  his  power.  (184)  Hence,  if  that  individual  has  promised 
a  sum  for  his  ransomj  the  soverdgn,  so  far  from  having  a 
power  to  discharge  him  from  his  promise,  should  oblige  him 
to  fulfil  it.  The  good  of  the  state  requires  that  faith  should 
be  kept  on  such  occasions,  and  that  subjects  should  have  this 
mode  of  saving  their  lives  or  recovering  their  liberty.  (185) 

Thus,  a  prisoner  who  is  released  on  his  parole,  is  bound  to  [  415  J 
observe  it  with  scrupulous  punctuality ;  nor  has  the  sovereign 
a  right  to  oppose  such  observance  of  his  engagement :  for, 
bad  not  the  prisoner  thus  given  his  parole,  he  would  not  have 
been  released. 

Thus,  also,  the  country  people,  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
or  defenceless  towns,  are  bound  to  pay  the  contributions 


(184)  In  general,  aU  eontracts  in  fa- 
vonr  of  alien  enemiea  are,  in  Qreat 
Britain,  yoid^  both  at  law  and  in  equity ; 
(  Williamaon  y.  PcMenon,  7  Taunton's 
Rep.  439,  1  Jl  B.  Moore,  333,  S.  C.j 
2  Ves.  &  B.  332 ;  ante,  321,  n.  (a),  ) ; 
unless  the  enemy  oome  into  this  oonn- 
try  9ub  9alv0  eondudu,  or  lire  here  by 
the  king's  license;  (Cowp.  163 ;  6  Term 
Rop.  23;  2  Yes.  A  Beam.  332.)  And 
a  bin  drawn  abroad  by  an  alien  enemy 
on  a  British  subjeet  here,  and  endorsed 
during  war  to  a  British  snbjeot  volun- 
tarily resident  in  the  hostile  coontry, 
cannot  be  enforced  by  the  latter  after 
peace  has  been  restored,  because  it  was 
iUegal  in  its  concoction ;  ( WUUamion  y. 
Patternn,  nbi  supra;  3  Bos.  A  PuL 
113 ;  3  Maule  A  SeL  633.)  But»  upon 
the  principle  aboye  laid  down  by  Vat- 
tel,  it  was  decided  that  where  two 
British  subjects  were  deoliu'ed  prUonen 
in  France,  and  one  of  them  drew  a  bill 
in  favour  of  the  other  on  a  third  BritLsh 
subject,  resident  in  England,  and  such 
payee  endorsed  the  same  in  France  to 
BMk  alien  enemy — it  was  held  that  the 
transaction  was  legal,  and  that  the 
alien's  right  of  action  was  only  sus- 
pended during  the  war;  and  that,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  he  might  recover 
the  amount  from  the  acceptor;  for, 
otherwise,  such  persons  would  sustain 
^reat  privations  during  their  detention : 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  no  ob- 
jection to  an  action  on  such  bill,  that 
it  is  brought  as  to  part  in  trust  for  an 
alien  enemy.  Antoine  v.  Moorahead,  6 
Taunt  237,  447,  1  Marsh.  Kep.  558,  S. 
C.  Danhug  v.  Moorshead,  6  Taunt.  332. 
— C. 


(185)  See  Che  same  principle  and 
reasoning,  atiie,  {  174,  p.  371-2.  This 
doctrine,  as  to  ransom,  and  ransom-bills, 
is  recognised  as  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
ti<ms,  in  4  Bla.  Com.  67;  1  ChiUy's 
Com.  L.,  32,  428.  But  the  ransoming 
of  any  ships,  or  merchandise  on  board 
the  same,  and  taken  by  an  enemy  of 
Oreat  Britain,  is  absolutely  prohibited 
by  the  English  statutes,  (22  Geo.  3,  c 
25;  43  Qeo.  3>  c  150;  45  Geo.  3,  a 
72 ;)  except  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
mif,  oontinning  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Court  of  Admiralty;  and  all  contracts 
for  ransom,  contraiy  to  those  statutes, 
are  declared  void,  and  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  £500.  See  Marshall  on  In- 
surances) 431.  These  ransom  acts  are 
to  be  considered  as  remedial  laws,  and 
must  be  construed  liberally  to  meet  the 
mischief,  ffavelock  v.  Rockwood,  8  Term 
Rep.  277 :  Awtkon  v.  FisKer,  2  DougL 
649,  n. ;  Woodward  v.  Larkins,  3  Esp. 
R.  266.  And  see  decisions,  Oorme  v. 
Blaekbume,  2  DougL  641;  Webb  v. 
Brooke,  3  Taunt.  6 ;  Yeats  v.  Hall,  and 
Kelly  v.  Cfrant,  1  Term  Rep.  73,  76. 
And  where  the  master  of  a  British  ship, 
captured  by  an  American,  induced  the 
latter  to  release  the  vessel,  on  the  fbr- 
mer  drawing  a  bill  on  England  for 
£1000,  by  way  of  ransom,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  which  he  countermanded  in 
time,  he  was  even  allowed  to  recover 
from  his  owners  compensation,  in  the 
nature  of  salvage,  for  his  serrieea^^ 
morally  speaking,  constituting  a  per- 
fidious breach  of  faith.  Ship  London, 
2  Dodson's  Rep.  74.— C. 
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CHAP.   XTL 


BOOK  in.  which  they  have  promised  in  order  to  save  themselves  front 

—  '•'.pUlage.(186) 

Naj,  more,  a  subject  would  even  have  a  right  to  renonnce 
his  country,  if  the  enemy,  being  master  of  his  person,  refused 
to  spare  his  life  on  any  other  condition :  for,  when  once  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs  is  unable  to  protect  and  defend 
him,  he  resumes  his  natural  rights.  And  besides,  should  he 
obstinately  refuse  compliance,  what  advantage  would  the 
state  derive  from  his  death  ?  Undoubtedly,  while  any  hope 
remains,  while  we  have  yet  any  means  of  serving  our  countiy^ 
it  is  our  duty  to  expose  ourselves  and  to  brave  every  danger 
for  her  sake.  I  here  suppose  that  we  have  no  alternative  but 
that  of  renouncing  our  country,  or  perishing  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  her.  if  by  our  death  we  can  serve  her,  it  is  noble 
to  imitate  the  heroic  generosity  of  the  Decii.  But  an  engage- 
ment to  serve  against  our  country,  were  it  the  only  means  of 
saving  our  life,  is  dishonourable ;  and  a  man  of  spirit  would 
submit  to  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  make  so  disgraceful 
a  promise. 

If  a  soldier^  meeting  an  enemv  in  a  by-place,  |:iakes  him 
prisoner,  but  promises  him  his  lite  or  liberty  on  condition  of 
his  paying  a  certain  ransom,  this  agreement  is  to  be  respected 
by  the  superiors:  for,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  soldier, 
left  entirely  to  himself  on  that  occasion,  has  in  any  particular 
exceeded  his  pollers.  He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
thought  it  imprudent  to  attack  that  enemy,  and,  under  that 
idea,  have  suffered  him  to  escape.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
superiors,  he  is  bound  to  obey :  when  alone,  he  is  left  to  his 
own  discretion.  Procopius  relates  the  adventure  of  two  sol- 
diers, the  one  a  Goth  and  the  other  a  Roman,  who,  being 
fallen  together  into  a  pit,  mutually  promised  each  other  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared :  and  this  agreement  was  approved 
by  the  Goths-* 


[416] 


CHAP.  XVII. 


CHAP,  xm.     OF  SAFB-CONDUCXS  AND    PASSPORTS, — WITH   QUESTIONS   ON 
THB   RANSOM   OP   PRISONERS   OP  WAR.  (187) 

{  255.  N*.  SAFE-CONDUCTS  and  passports  are  a  kind  of  privilege 
tore  of  aafe-  insuring  Safety  to  persons  in  passing  and  repassing,  or  to  cer- 
ud^nus.     **"*  things  during  their  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another. 

porta. 


(185)  Samo  point,  ante,  403,  in  note.  (187)  As  to  these,  and   Meditorm- 

— C.  nean  paasea  and  licenses   in  general, 

•  Hist  Goth.  lib.  IL  cap.  i.  quoted  hj  see  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  492— 

Pujfendorf,  book  viiL  chap.  tIL  14.  513. — C. 
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From  the  usage  and  genius  of  the  {French)  language,  it  ap-  book  m. 
pears  that  the  term  ^^ passport*'  is  used,  on  ordinary  occasions,  ^"^'*-  •^^"' 
when  speaking  of  persons  who  lie  under  no  particular  excep- 
tion as  to  passing  and  repassing  in  safety,  and  to  whom  it  is 
only  granted  for  greater  security,  and  in  order  to  prevent  all 
debate,  or  to  exempt  them  from  some  general  prohibition. 
A  safe-eondttet  is  given  to  those  who  otherwise  could  not  safely 
pass  through  the  places  where  he  who  grants  it  is  master,— 
as,  for  instance,  to  a  person  charged  with  some  misdemeanour, 
or  to  an  enemy.     It  is  of  the  latter  that  we  are  here  to  treat. 

All  safe-conducts,  like  every  other  act  of  supreme  com-  §  266.  From 
mand,  emanate  from  the  sovereign  authority :  but  the  prince  ^^^^  ^- 
may  delegate  to  his  officers  the  power  of  granting  safe^on-  ^^^fto***^ 
ducts ;  and  they  are  invested  with  that  power  either  by  an 
express  commission,  or  bv  a  natural  consequence  of  the  na- 
ture of  their  functions.     A  general  of  an  army,  from  the  very 
nature  of  his  post,  can  grant  safe-conducts :  and,  as  they  are 
derived,  though  mediately,  from  the  sovereign  authority,  the 
other  general  or  officers  of  the  same  prince  are  bound  to 
respect  them. 

The  person  named  in  the  safe-conduct  cannot  transfer  his ;  267.   Not 
privilege  to  another :  for  he  does  not  know  whether  it  be  a  transferable 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  grantor  of  the  safe^onduct  that  '^^^  ^^^ 
another  person  should  use  it  in  his  stead :  and,  so  far  from  ^^°  r. 
presuming  that  to  be  the  case,  he  is  even  bound  to  presume 
the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  abuses  which  might  thence 
result ;  and  he  cannot  assume  to  himself  any  further  privilege 
than  was  intended  for  him.     If  the  safe-conduct  is  granted, 
not  for  persons,  but  for  certain  effects,  those  effects  may  be 
removed  by  others  besides  the  owner.     The  choice  of  those 
who  remove  them  is  indifferent,  provided  there  do  not  lie 
against  them  any  personal  exception  sufficient  to  render  them 
objects  of  just  suspicion  in  the  eye  of  him  who  grants  the 
safe-conduct,  or  to  exclude  them  from  the  privilege  of  enter- 
ing his  territories. 

He  who  promises  security  by  a  safe-conduct,  promises  to  j  268.   Ex. 
afford  it  wherever  he  has  the  command, — not  only  in  his  own  *«»'  of  *>>• 
territories,  but  likewise  in  every  place  where   any  of  his  P'^™!"®** 
troops  may  happen  to  be :  and  he  is  bound,  not  only  to  for-  ■®*^""^' 
bear  violating  that  security  either  by  himself  or  his  people, 
but  also  to  protect  and  defend  the  person  to  whom  he  has  [  417  ] 
promised  it,  to  punish  any  of  his  subjects  who  have  offered 
him  violence,  and  oblige  them  to  make  good  the  damage."" 

*  At  the  famouB  interriew  at  Pe-  and  negotiated  their  defection  while  he 
ronne,  Charles  dvkh  of  Bnripindy,  ex-  was  at  Peronne,  Charles  would  have 
oaperated  to  find  that  Louis  XL  had  been  justifiable  In  disregarding  a  safe- 
engaged  the  people  of  Liege  to  take  up  conduct  of  which  an  improper  use  had 
arms  against  him,  paid  no  respect  to  been  made.  But  the  French  monarch 
the  safe-conduct  which  he  had  granted  had  despatched  agents  to  Ghent  for  that 
to   that  prince.     If   LouL^  had  plotted  purpooc,  before  there  wad  any  question 
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BOOK  ni.  As  the  right  arising  from  a  safe-conduct  proceeds  entirely 
*'"^'''  '"'"•  from  the  will  of  him  who  grants  it,  that  will  is  the  standard 
i  ^f  ^  ^  f^  "^7  which  the  extent  of  the  right  is  to  be  measured ;  and  the 
the  riSt  de-  ^^^  ^  discoverablc  in  the  object  for  which  the  safe-conduct 
rived  from  v&s  granted.  Consequently,  a  person  who  has  barely  ob- 
» safe-oon-  tained  permission  to  go  away,  does  not  thence  derive  a  right 
<iao^  to  come  back  again;  and  a  safe-conduct,  granted  for  the 

simple  passage  through  a  country,  does  not  entitle  the  bearer 
to  repass  through  it  on  his  return.     When  the  safe-conduct 
is  granted  for  a  particular  business,  it  must  continue  in  force 
until  that  business  is  concluded,  and  the  person  has  had  time 
to  depart:  if  it  is  specified  to  be  granted  for  a  journey,  it 
will  also  serve  for  the  person's  return,  since  both  passage  and 
return  are  included  in  a  journey.     As  this  privilege  consists 
in  the  liberty  of  going  and  coming  in  safety,  it  differs  from  a 
permission  to  'settle  in  any  particular  place,  and  consequently 
cannot  give  a  right  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  length  of  time, 
unless  on  some  special  business,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  safe-conduct  was  asked  and  granted. 
$  370.  Whe-     A  safe-conduct  given  to  a  traveller,  naturally  includes  his 
^^d^^w   ^^8^^'  ^^  ^  clothes,  and  other  things  necessary  for  his 
^*'lnd*"  journey,  with  even  one  or  two  domestics,  or  more,  according 
domwOca.    to  the  rank  of  the  person.    But,  in  all  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  others  which  we  have  just  noticed  above,  the  safest 
mode,  especially  when  we  have  to  do  with  enemies  or  other 
suspected  persons,  is,  to  specify  and  distinctly  enumerate  the 
particulars,  in  order  to  obviate  every  difficulty.    Accordingly, 
such  is  the  practice  which  at  present  prevails ;  and,  in  grant- 
ing safe-conducts,  it  is  the  custom  expressly  to  include  the 
baggage  and  domestics. 
;  271.  Safe-     Though  a  permission  to  settle  anywhere,  granted  to  the 
eondoot       father  of  a  family,  naturally  includes  his  wife  and  children, 
^*'^***    it  is  otherwise  with  a  safe-conduct;  because  it  seldom  hap- 
doei  not  in-  P^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Settles  in  a  place  without  having  his  family 
oiade  hi«  fa-  with  him ;  whereas,  on  a  journey,  it  is  more  usual  to  travd 
ttiiy-  without  them. 

{  272.  Safe-  A  safo-conduct,  granted  to  a  person  for  himself  and  his 
eondnet  retinue^  cannot  give  him  a  right  of  bringing  with  him  persons 
noraTto  MT  i^^^l  suspectcd  by  the  state,  or  who  have  been  banished,  or 
one  uid  his  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^0™  ^^^  couutry  ou  account  of  any  crime ;  nor  can 
vetune.  it  serve  as  a  protection  to  such  men  :  for,  the  sovereign  who 
grants  a  safe-conduct  in  those  general  terms,  does*  not  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  presumptuously  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
[  418  ]  bringing  persons  into  his  territories  who  have  been  guilty  of 

crimes,  or  have  particularly  offended  him. 
;  273.  Term     A  safe-conduct,  given  for  a  stated  term,  expires  at  the  end 

of  Uie  safe-   

^  of  the  meeting  at  Poronne ,'  and  Charles,    poctod  intelligoncei   cuiniiiiiU^d  a    da- 

in  the  transports  of  blind  resentment,    grant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations. 


excited  by  the  disagreeable  and  unex- 
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of  the  torm  specified  therein ;  and  the  bearer,  if  he  does  not   book  m. 
retire  before  that  time,  may  be  arrested,  and  even  punished,  £5^2^11: 
according  to  circumstances,  especially  if  he  has  given  room 
for  suspicion  by  an  affected  delav. 

But,  if  forcibly  detained,  as  by  sickness,  so  as  to  be  un-j2r4.Aper- 
able  to  depart  in  time,  a  proper  respite  should  be  allowed  son  {owiWy 
him ;  for  a  promise  of  security  has  been  made  to  him :  and,  y^^^"4*e  ** 
though  it  was  made  only  for  a  limited  time,  it  is  not  by  any  i^,^, 
fault  of  his  own  that  he  has  been  prevented  from  departing 
within  the  term.   The  case  is  different  from  that  of  an  enemy 
coming  into  our  country  during  a  truce :  to  the  latter  we 
have  made  no  particular  promise :  he,  at  his  own  peril,  takes 
advantage  of  a  general  liberty  allowed  by  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.     All  we  have  promised  to  the  enemy  is  to  forbear 
hostilities  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  that  we  be  at  liberty 
to  let  the  war  freely  take  its  course,  without  being  impeded 
by  a  variety  of  excuses  and  pretexts. 

The  safe-conduct  does  not  expire  at  the  decease  or  depo-  i  276.   The 
sition  of  him  who  granted  it ;  for  it  was  given  in  virtue  of  ^«-cond««* 
the  sovereign  authority,  which  never  dies,  and  whose  ^^o^J^^J^tthe^ 
exists  independent  of  the  person  intrusted  with  the  exercise  death  of  him 
of  it.     It  is  with  this  act  as  with  other  ordinances  of  the  who  gave  ic 
public  power ;  their  validity  or  duration  does  not  depend  on 
the  life  of  him  who  enacted  them,  unless,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, or  by  express  declaration,  they  are  personally  confined 
to  him. 

The  successor,  nevertheless,  may  revoke  a  safe-conduct,  if  i  276.  How 
he  has  ^ood  reasons  for  the  revocation.  Even  he  who  has^'^^J^*'^®' 
granted  it  may,  in  like  case,  revoke  it :  nor  is  he  always  ^* 
obliged  to  make  known  his  reasons.  Every  privilege,  when 
it  becomes  detrimental  to  the  state,  may  be  revoked, — a  grsr 
tuitous  privilege,  purely  and  simply, — a  purchased  privilege, 
on  giving  an  indemnification  to  the  parties  concerned.  Sup- 
pose a  prince  or  his  general  is  preparing  for  a  secret  expe- 
dition,— ^must  he  suffer  any  person,  under  cover  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  antecedently  obtained,  to  come  and  pry  into  his 
preparatives,  and  give  the  enemy  intelligence  of  them  ?  But 
a  safe-conduct  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a  snare :  if  it  be 
revoked,  the  bearer  must  be  allowed  time  and  liberty  to 
depart  in  safety.  If  he,  like  any  other  traveller,  be  detained 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  his  carrying  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  no  ill-treatment  is  to  be  offered  him ;  nor  is 
he  to  be  kept  longer  than  while  the  reasons  for  his  detainder 
subsist. 

If  a  safe-conduct  contains  this  clause — "JW  sv-ch  time  as  i  277.  Safo- 
we  shall  think  JUj**  it  gives  only  a  precarious  right,  and  is  conduct 
revocable  every  moment :  but,  until  it  has  been  expressly  T'^  *^^. 

1      ,    .^  "^    •  I'-t        -rl  •  1        1      ,1     '^i*   ,. -^  clause, /or 

revoked,  it  remains  valid.     It  expires  on  the  death  of  him  ^^k  time  m 
who  gave  it,  who,  from  that  moment,  ceases  to  will  the  con- 
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BOOK  m.  tinnation  of  the  privilege.  But  it  nrast  always  be  nndor- 
^'iLil-..^.?:  stood  that,  when  ja  safe-condact  expires  in  this  manner, 
we  thaii  ^)j0  bearer  is  to  be  allowed  a  proper  time  for  his  safe  de* 
"""^^      parture. 

{  278.  Con-     After  haying  disoaased  the  right  of  making  prisoners  of 
UtinEtotho^*'^' — ^*^®  obligation  of  the  captor  to  release  them  at  the 
ransom  of    poaco,  by  ozchange  or  ransom, — and  that  of  their  sovereign 
priifoners.     to  obtain  their  liberty, — it  remains  to  consider  the  nature 
of  those  conventions  whose  object  is  the  deliverance  of  these 
onfortimate  safferers.      If  the  belligerent  sovereigns  have 
agreed  on  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners, 
they  are  bound  to  observe  it  with  equal  fidelity  as  any  other 
convention.     But  if  (as  was  frequently  the  practice  in  former 
times)  the  state  leaves  to  each  prisoner,  at  least  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  the  care  of  redeeming  himself— ^soch 
private  conventions  present  a  number  of  questions,  of  which 
we  shall  only  touch  on  the  principal  ones. 
^  279.   The      He  who  has  acquired  a  lawful  right  to  demand  a  ransom  from 
right  of  do-  jjjg  prfsoner,  may  transfer  his  right  to  a  third  person.     This 
mMora  may  ^®*  practised  in  the  last  ages.     It  was  frequent  for  military 
he  trans-     men  to  resi^  their  prisoners,  and  transfer  all  the  rights  they 
forred.         had  ovor  them  into  other  hands.     But  as  the  person  who 
takes  a  prisoner  is  bound  to  treat  him  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity (§  150),  he  must  not,  if  he  wishes  that  his  conduct 
should  be  free  from  censure,  transfer  his  right,  in  an  unli- 
mited manner,  to  one  who  might  make  an  improper  use  of  it: 
when  he  has  agreed  with  his  prisoner  concerning  the  price 
of  his  ransom,  he  may  transfer  to  whom  he  pleases  the  right 
to  demand  the  stipulated  sum. 
{  280.  What     When  once  the  agreement  is  made  with  a  prisoner  for  the 
may  annul       j^^  ^f  j^  rausom,  it  bocomes  a  perfect  contract,  and  can- 
tioQ  made    ^^^  he  rcscmdcd  under  pretence  that  the  prisoner  is  disco- 
for  the  rate  vered  to  be  richer  than  was  imagined :  for  it  is  by  no  means 
of  the  ran-  necessary  that  the  rate  should  be  proportioned  to  the  wealth 
■**"•  of  the  prisoner,  since  that  is  not  the  scale  by  which  we  mea- 

sure the  right  to  detain  a  prisoner  of  war  (§§  148,  15^^). 
But  it  is  natural  to  proportion  the  price  of  the  ransom  to 
the  prisoner's  rank  in  the  hostile  army,  because  the  liberty 
of  an  o£Scer  of  distinction  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
that  of  a  private  soldier  or  an  inferior  oflScer.  If  the  pri- 
soner has  not  only  concealed,  but  disgUised  his  rank,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  his  part,  which  gives  the  captor  a  right  to  annul  the 
compact. 
J281.  Apri-  If  a  prisoner,  having  agreed  on  the  price  of  his  ransom, 
Boner  dying  jj^g  before  payment,  it  is  asked  whether  the  stipulated  sum 
menrofMn-"^®  duc,  and  whether  the  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  it?  They 
undoubtedly  are,  if  the  prisoner  died  in  the  possession  of  his 
liberty :  for,  from  the  moment  of  his  release,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  had  promised  a  sum,  that  sum  becomes  due,  and 
does  not  at  all  belong  to  his  heirs.     But,  if  he  had  not  yet 
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obtained  his  liberty,  the  price  which  was  to  have  been  paid  chap.  m. 
for  it  is  not  a  debt  on  him  or  his  heirs,  unless  he  had  made.^!i_^"- 
his  agreement  in  a  different  manner ;  and  he  is  not  reputed 
to  have  received  his  liberty  until  the  moment  when  he  is  per- 
fectly free  to  depart  at  pleasure, — ^when  neither  the  person 
who  held  him  prisoner,  nor  that  person's  sovereign,  opposes 
his  release  and  departure. 

If  he  has  only  been  permitted  to  take  a  journey,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  his  friends  or  his  sovereign  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  ransoming  himself,  and  dies  be- 
fore he  is  possessed  of  his  full  liberty,  before  he  is  finally 
discharged  from  his  parole,  nothing  is  due  for  his  ransom. 

If,  after  having  agreed  on  the  price,  he  is  detained  in  pri- 
son till  the  time  of  payment,  and  there  dies  in  the  interim, 
his  heirs  are  not  bound  to  pay  the  ransom — such  an  agree- 
ment being,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  held  him  prisoner, 
no  more  than  a  promise  of  giving  him  his  liberty  on  the 
actual  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  A  promise  of  buying  and 
selling  does  not  bind  the  supposed  purchaser  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  article  in  question,  if  it  happens  to  perish  before  the 
completion  of  the  purchase.  But  if  the  contract  of  sale  be 
perfect,  the  purchaser  must  pay  the  price  of  the  thing  sold, 
though  it  should  happen  to  perish  before  delivery,  provided 
there  was  no  fault  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  vendor.  For 
tiiis  reason,  if  the  prisoner  has  absolutelv  concluded  the 
agreement  for  his  ransom,  acknowledging  himself,  from  that 
moment,  debtor  for  the  stipulated  sum, — and  is,  nevertheless, 
still  detained,  no  longer  indeed  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  surety 
for  the  payment, — the  price  of  the  ransom  is  due,  notwith- 
standing the  circumstance  of  his  dyiiig  in  the  interim. 

If  the  agreement  says  that  the  ransom  shall  be  paid  on  a 
certain  day,  and  the  prisoner  happens  to  die  before  that  day, 
the  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  on :  for  the  ran- 
som was  due ;  and  the  appointed  day  was  assigned  merely  as 
the  term  of  payment. 

From  a  rigid  application  of  the  same  principles,  it  follows  ?  282.  ph. 
that  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  released  on  condition  of  pro-  «<>"^'  ^^- 
curing  the  release  of  another,  should  return  to  prison,  in  ^"^^f^j^i^"  ^^ 
case  the  latter  happens  to  die  before  he  has  been  able  to  prucurin^ 
procure  him  his  liberty.     But  certainly  such  an  unfortunate  the  reiei^^e 
case  is  entitled  to  lenity ;  and  equity  seems  to  require  that  ^^  another. 
this  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjovment 
of  that  liberty  which  has  been  granted  to  him,  provided  he 
pays  a  fair  equivalent  for  it,  since  he  is  now  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  precisely  at  the  price  agreed  on. 

If  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  fully  set  at  liberty,  after  hav-  ^  283.  Pn- 
ing  promised  but  not  paid  his  ransom,  happens  to  be  taken  a  ^""cr  re- 
second  time,  it  is  evident  that,  without  being  exempted  from  Jfj*  h"  s^^^^ld 
the  payment  of  his  former  ransom,  he  will  have  to  pay  a  ,,f,  f,f4}er' 
second,  if  he  wishes  to  recover  his  liberty.  rausdm. 
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BOOK  III.        On  the  other  hand,  though  the  prisoner  has  agreed  for  the 
price  of  his  ransom,  if,  before  the  execution  of  the  coiii- 
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i  284.  Pri-  pact, — before  he  is  set  at  liberty  in  virtue  of  it, — ^he  be  re- 
eaed'before  ^^^^  ^^^  delivered  by  his  own  party,  he  owes  nothing.  1 
he  has  re-  here  evidently  suppose  that  the  contract  for  his  ransom  was 
ceived  hie  11-  not  Completed,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  not  acknowledged 
b«»"t7-  himself  debtor  for  the  sum  agreed  on.     The  person  who  held 

[  421  ]  him  prisoner  had,  as  it  were,  only  made  him  a  promise  of 
selling,  and  he  had  promised  to  purchase :  but  the  purchase 
and  sale  had  not  actually  passed  into  effect ;  the  property 
was  not  actually  transferred. 
{  285.  whe-     The  property  of  a  prisoner's  effects  is  not  vested  in  the 
^Sr  ****h-  h  ^^P*'^'"'  except  so  far  as  he  seizes  on  those  effects  at  the  time 
» prSoner"^  ^^  ^^^  Capture.     Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  in  these  modern 
haefoand     times,  wheu  prisoners  of  war  are  not  reduced  to  slavery, 
meane  to      And,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  property  of  a  slave's 
conceal,  be-  goojg  joes  uot,  without  some  other  reason,  pass  to  the  mas- 
ong  to   im.  ^^^  ^£  ^j^^  slave.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  slavery 
which  can   of  itself  produce  that   effect.      Though  a  man 
obtains  certain  rights  over  the  liberty  of  another,  does  it 
thence  follow  that  he  shall  have  a  right  over  his  property 
also  ?     When,  therefore,  the  enemy  has  not  plundered  his 
prisoner,  or  when  the  latter  has  found  means  to  conceal 
something  from  the  captor's  search,  whatever  he  has  thus 
saved  still  continues  to  be  his  own  property,  and  he  may  em- 
ploy it  towards  the  payment  of  his  ransom.     At  present, 
even  the  plundering  of  prisoners  is  not  always  practised : 
the  greedy  soldier  sometimes  proceeds  to  such  lengths ;  but 
an  officer  would  think  it  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character, 
to  have  deprived  them  of  the  smallest  article.     A  party  of 
private  French  troopers,  who  had  captured  a  British  general 
at  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  claimed  no  right  to  anything  be- 
longing to  their  prisoner,  except  his  arms  alone. 
;  286.  Hoe-     The  death  of  the  prisoner  extinguishes  the  captor's  right, 
tagee  giyen  Wherefore,  if  any  person  is  given  as  a  hostage  in  order  to 
[eLe'o/a     P**^*^*^®  *  prisoner's  enlargement,  he  ought  to  be  released  the 
pri«>ner.      moment  the  prisoner  dies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hostage  dies,  his  death  does  not  reinstate  the  prisoner  in  the 
possession  of  his  liberty.     The  reverse  of  this  is  true,  if  the 
one,  instead  of  being  simply  a  hostage  for  the  other,  had 
been  substituted  in  his  stead. 
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BOOK.  III. 
CHAP.   XVIII. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

OF  CIVIL  JMBfcWAlL 

IT  is  a  question  very  much  debated,  whether  a  sovereign  ;  287.  Foan. 
w  bound  to  observe  the  common  laws  of  war  towards  rebel- <*»*><>°«f^» 
lious  subjects  who  have  openly  taken  up  arms  against  him  ?  J?^^J^*^"'* 
A  flatterer,  or  a  prince  of  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition,  [!|^i„8t  th« 
will  immediately  pronounce  that  the  laws  of  war  were  not  rebels, 
made  for  rebels,  for  whom  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.  [  422  ] 
Let  us  proceed  more  soberly,  and  reason  from  the  incou; 
testable  principles  above  laid  down.     In  order  clearly  to  dis- 
cover  what  conduct  the  sovereign  ought  to  pursue  towards 
revolted  subjects,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  recollect  that 
all  the  sovereign's  rights  are  derived  from  those  of  the  state 
or  of  civil  society,  from  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  from  the 
obligation  he  lies  under  of  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  of  procuring  her  greatest  happiness,  of  maintaining 
order,  justice,  and  peace  within  her  boundaries  (Book  I. 
Ohap.  lY).     Secondly,  we  must  distinguish  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  different  disorders  which  may  disturb  the  state, 
and  oblige  the  sovereign  to  take  up  arms,  or  substitute  forci- 
ble measures  instead  of  the  milder  influence  of  authority. 

The  name  of  rebels  is  given  to  all  subjects  who  unjustly  {288.  who 
take  up  arms  against  the  ruler  of  the  society,  whether  their"*  rebel*, 
view  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme  authority,  or  toi'esist 
his  commands  in  some  particular  instance,  and  to  impose  con 
ditions  on  him. 

A  popular  commotion  is  a  concourse  of  people  who  as-? 289.  Popu. 
semble  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  ^^^  com»o- 
voice  of  their  superiors,  whether  the  design  of  the  assembled  reckon  "w- 
multitude  be   levelled  against  the  superiors  themselves,  ordition.' 
only  against  some  private  individuals.     Violent  commotions 
of  this  kind  take  place  when  the  people  think  themselves 
aggrieved ;  and  there  is  no  order  of  men  who  so  frequently 
give  rise  to  them  as  the  tax-gatherers.     If  the  rage  of  the 
malecontents  be  particularly  levelled  at  the  magistrates,  or 
others  vested  with  the  public  authority,  and  they  proceed  to 
a  formal  disobedience  or  acts  of  open  violence,  this  is  called 
a  sedition.    When  the  evil  spreads, — ^when  it  infects  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  province,  and  gains 
such  strength  that  even  the  sovereign  himself  is  no  longer 
obeyed, — it  is  usual  more  particularly  to  distinguish  such  a 
disorder  by  the  name  of  insurrection. 

All  these  violences  disturb  the  public  order,  and  are  state  ^  290.  How 
crimes,   even  when  arising  from  just   causes  of  complaint.  ^^^  »<**»- 
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BOOK  ni.  For  violent  measures  are  forbidden  in  civil  society :  the  in- 
CBAP.  xvuL  j^jj.^^  individuals  should  apply  to  the  magistrate  for  redress; 
rei^  is  to  and  if  they  do  not  obtain  justice  from  that  quarter,  they  may 
•appreu  \^j  ^h^ij.  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Every  citi- 
^'^'^  een  should  even  patiently  endure  evils,  which  are  not  insup- 
portable, rather  tnan  disturb  the  public  peace.  A  denial  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  or  affected  delays,  caa 
alone  excuse  the  furious  transports  of  a  people  whose  pa- 
tience has  been  exhausted, — and  even  justify  them,  if  the 
evils  be  intolerable,  and  the  oppression  great  and  manifesL 
But  what  conduct  shall  the  sovereign  observe  towards  the  in- 
surgents ?  I  answer,  in  general, — such  conduct  as  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  the  most  consonant  to  justice,  and  the  most 
salutary  to  the  state.  Although  it  be  his  duty  to  repress 
those  who  unnecessarily  disturb  the  public  peace,  he  is  bound 
to  show  clemency  towards  unfortunate  persons,  to  whom  just 
causes  of  complaint  have  been  given,  and  whose  sole  crime 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  do  themselves  justice :  they  have 
been  deficient  in  patience  rather  than  fidelity.  Subjects  who 
[  423  ]  rise  against  their  prince  without  cause  deserve  severe  punish- 
ment :  ^et,  even  in  this  case,  on'  account  of  the  number  of 
the  delmquents,  clemency  becomes  a  duty  in  the  sovereign. 
Shall  he  depopulate  a  city,  or  desolate  a  province,  in  order 
to  punish  her  rebellion  ?  Any  punishment,  however  just  in 
itself,  which  embraces  too  great  a  number  of  persons,  becomes 
an  act  of*  downright  cruelty.  Had  the  insurrection  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain  been  totally  unwarrantable,  univer- 
sal detestation  would  still  attend  the  memory  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  who  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  caused  twenty  thou- 
sand heads  to  be  struck  off  bv  the  hands  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. Let  not  his  sangmnary  imitators  expect  to  justify 
their  enormities  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  What  prince  ever 
suffered  more  outrageous  indignities  from  his  subjects  than 
Henry  the  Great,  of  France  ?  Yet,  his  victories  were  ever 
accompanied  by  a  uniform  clemency;  and  that  excellent 
prince  at  length  obtained  the  success  he  deserved :  he  gained 
a  nation  of  faithful  subjects;  whereas  the  duke  of  Alva 
caused  his  master  to  lose  the  United  Provinces.  Crimes,  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  involved,  are  to  be  punished 
by  penalties  which  shall  equally  fall  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned :  the  sovereign  may  deprive  a  town  of  her  privileges, 
at  least,  till  she.  has  fully  acknowledged  her  fault :  as  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  let  that  be  reserved  for  the  authors  of  the 
disturbances, — for  those  incendiaries  who  incite  the  people 
to  revolt.  But  tyrants  alone  will  treat,  as  seditious,  those 
brave  and  resolute  citizens  who  exhort  the  people  to  preserve 
themselves  from  oppression,  and  to  vindicate  their  rights  and 
privileges:  a  good  prince  will  commend  such  virtuous  pa- 
triots, provided  their  zeal  be  tempered  with  moderation  and 
prudence.     If  he  had  justice  and  his  duty  at  heart, — ^if  he 
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aspires  to  that  immortal  and  unBolIied  glory  of  being  the   book  m. 
father  of  his  people,  let  him  mistrust  the  selfish  suggestions  ^°^'''  ^^"V 
of  that  minister  who  represents  to  him  as  rebels  all  those 
citizens  who  do  not  stretch  out  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
slavery, — ^who  refuse  tamely  to  crouch  under  the  rod  of  arbi- 
trary power. 

In  many  cases,  the  safest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  i  291.  He  is 
just  method  of  appeasing  seditions,  is  to  give  the  people  satis- ^"°**  ^"^ 
faction.  And  if  there  existed  no  reasons  to  justify  the  insur-  p^|^g*^* 
rection  (a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  never  happens),  even  haa  made  to 
in  such  case,  it  becomes  necessary,  as  we  have  above  observed,  the  reboU. 
to  grant  an  amnesty  where  the  offenders  are  numerous.  When 
the  amnesty  is  once  published  and  accepted,  all  the  past  must 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  nor  must  any  one  be  called  to  account 
for  what  has  been  done  during  the  disturbances:  and,  in 
general,  the  sovereign,  whose  word  ought  ever  to  be  sacred, 
is  bound  to  the  faithful  observance  of  every  promise  he  has 
made,  even  to  rebels, — I  mean,  to  such  of  his  subjects  as 
have  revolted  without  reason  or  necessity.  If  his  promises 
are  not  inviolable,  the  rebels  will  have  no  security  in  treating 
with  him :  when  they  have  once  drawn  the  sword,  they  must  [  424  ] 
throw  away  the  scabbard,  as  one  of  the  ancients  expresses  it; 
and  the  prince,  destitute  of  the  more  gentle  and  salutary 
means  of  appeasing  the  revolt,  will  have  no  other  remaining 
expedient  than  that  of  utterly  exterminating  the  insurgents. 
These  will  become  formidable  through  despair ;  compassion 
will  bestow  succours  on  them ;  their  party  will  increase,  and 
the  state  will  be  in  danger.  What  would  have  become  of 
France,  if  the  leaguers  had  thought  it  unsafe  to  rely  on  the 
promises  of  Henry  the  Great?  The  same  reasons  which 
should  render  the  faith  of  promises  inviolable  and  sacred  be- 
tween individual  and  individual,  between  sovereign  and  sove- 
reign, between  enemy  and  enemy  (Book  II.  §§  163,  218,  &c., 
and  Book  III.  §  174),  subsist  in  all  their  force  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  insurgent  or  rebellious  subjects.  However, 
if  they  have  extorted  from  him  odious  conditions,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
state, — as  he  has  no  right  to  do  or  grant  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  grand  rule  of  his  conduct,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  measure  of  his  power,  he  may  justly  revoke  any  perni- 
cious concessions  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  make,  pro- 
vided the  revocation  be  sanctioned  by  the  consent  of  the 
nation,  whose  opinion  he  must  take  on  the  subject,  in  the 
manner  and  forms  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  But  this  remedy  is  to  be  used  with  great  reserve, 
and  only  in  matters  of  high  importance,  lest  the  faith  of  pro- 
mises should  be  weakened  and  brought  into  disrepute.'*' 


*  An  iDStancG  of  this  occurs  in  the    insurrection    at    Madrid,  in    1766.     At 
trausacliuus  which  took  pUcc  afUT  the     the  requisitiun  of  the  curtcH,  tho  king 
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When  a  party  is  formed  in  a  state,  who  no  longer  obey  the 
sovereign,  and  are  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  oppose 
§  292.  CivU  him,— or  when,  in  a  republic,  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
^"'  opposite  factions,  and  both  sides  take  up  arms, — this  is  called 

a  dvil  war.  Some  writers  confine  this  term  to  a  just  insur- 
rection of  the  subjects  against  their  sovereign,  to  distinguish 
that  lawful  resistance  from  rebellion^  which  is  an  open  and 
unjust  resistance.  But  what  appellation  will  they  give  to  a 
war  which  arises  in  a  republic  torn  by  two  factions, — or  in  a 
monarchy,  between  two  competitors  for  the  crown  ?  Custom 
appropriates  the  term  of  ^^civU  war**  to  every  war  between 
the  members  of  one  and  the  same  political  society.  If  it  be 
between  part  of  the  citizens  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sove- 
reign, with  those  who  continue  in  obedience  to  him,  on  the 
other, — ^provided  the  malecontents  have  any  reason  for  taking 
up  arms,  nothing  further  is  required  to  entitle  snch  disturb- 
ance to  the  name  of  dvil  war^  and  not  that  of  rebellion.  This 
latter  term  is  applied  only  to  such  an  insurrection  against 
lawful  authority  as  is  void  of  all  appearance  of  justice.  The 
[  425  3  sovereign,  indeed,  never  fails  to  bestow  the  appellation  of 
rebels  on  all  such  of  his  subjects  as  openly  resist  him :  hot, 
when  the  latter  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  give  him 
effectual  opposition,  and  to  oblige  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  them  according  to  the  established  rules,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily submit  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  civil  war." 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  weigh  the 
reasons  which  may  authorize  and  justify  a  civil  war :  we  have 
elsewhere  treated  of  the  cases  wherein  subjects  may  resist 
the  sovereign  (Book  I.  Chap.  IV).  Setting,  therefore,  the 
justice  of  the  cause  wholly  out  of  the  question,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  maxims  which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
a  civil  war,  and  to  examine  whether  the  sovereign  in  parti- 
cular is,  on  such  an  occasion,  bound  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  war. 

A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  government, 
or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect :  it  produces  in  the 
nation  two  independent  parties,  who  consider  each  other  as 
enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge.  Those  two 
parties,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  thence- 
forward constituting,  at  least  for  a  time,  two  separate  bodies^ 
two  distinct  societies.  Though  one  of  the  parties  may  have 
been  to  blame  in  breaking  the  unity  of  the  state  and  resisting 
the  lawful  authority,  they  are  not  the  less  divided  in  fact. 
Besides,  who  shall  judge  them  ?  who  shall  pronounce  on  which 
side  the  right  or  the  wrong  lies  ?  On  earth  they  have  no 
common  superior.  They  stand  therefore  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament  as  two  nations,  who  engage  in  a  contest. 


§293.    A 
ciril  war 
produces 
two  inde- 
pendent 
parties. 


revoked  the  concessions  which  he  had    i>opulace,  hut  he  suffered  the 
been  obliged  lo  make  to  the  insurgent    to  remain  in  force. 
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and,  being  unable  to  corae  to  an  agreement,  have  recourse  to    book  ni. 
arms.  chap^xvi.t. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  common  i  294.  They 
Jaws  of  war, — those  maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and*"*o<>^- 
honour,  which  we  have  already  detailed  in  the  course  of  this  ^^^  ''** 
work,— ought  to  be  observed  by  both  parties  in  every  civil  i^^g  of  war. 
war.  For  the  same  reasons  which  render  the  observance  of 
those  maxims  a  matter  of  obligation  between  state  and  state, 
it  becomes  equally  and  even  more  necessary  in  the  unhappy 
circumstance  of  two  incensed  parties  lacerating  their  common 
country.  Should  the  sovereign  conceive  he  has  a  right  to 
hang  up  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  the  opposite  party  will  make 
reprisals  :* — if  he  does  not  religiously  observe  the  capitula- 
tions, and  all  other  conventions  made  with  his  enemies,  they 
will  no  longer  rely  on  his  word : — should  he  bum  and  ravage, 
they  will  follow  his  example ;  the  war  will  become  cruel,  hor- 
rible, and  every  dav  more  destructive  to  the  nation.  The  [  426  ] 
duke  de  Montpensier's  infamous  and  barbarous  excesses 
against  the  reformed  party  in  France  are  too  well  known : 
the  men  were  delivered  up  to  the  executioner,  and  the  women 
to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
the  Protestants  became  exasperated;  they  took  vengeance 
of  such  inhuman  practices ;  and  the  war,  before  sufficiently 
cruel  as  a  civil  and  religious  war,  became  more  bloody  and 
destructive.  Who  could  without  horror  read  of  the  savage 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Baron  Des  Adrets  ?  By  turns  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
barbarity  on  both  sides.  At  length  it  became  necessary  to 
relinquish  those  pretensions  to  judicial  authoritv  over  men 
who  proved  themselves  capable  of  supporting  their  cause  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  treat  them,  not  as  criminals  but  as 
enemies.  Even  the  troops  have  often  refused  to  serve  in 
a  war  wherein  the  prince  exposed  them  to  cruel  reprisals. 
Officers  who  had  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  though  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  field  of  battle  for  his  service,  have  not 
thought  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  run  the  hazard  of  an 
ignominious  death.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  numerous  body 
of  men  think  they  have  a  right  to  resist  the  sovereign,  and 
feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  same 

*  The  prince  of  Cond£,  oommander        The  duke  of  Alva  made  it  a  practice 

of  Louis  XIIL'b  forces  against  the  re-  to  condemn  to  death  eyery  prisoner  he 

formed  party,  haying  hanged  sixty-four  took  flrom  the  confederates  in  the  Ne- 

offioers  whom  he  had   made  prisoners  therlands.     They,  on  their  part^  retali- 

dnring  the  oiyil  war,  the  Protestants  re-  ated,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 

flolyed  upon  retaliation ;  and  the  duke  respect  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rules 

deRohan,  who  commanded  them,  caused  of  war  in  his  conduct  toward  them, 

an  equal  number  of  Catholic  officers  to  Orotius,  Ann.  lib.  iL 
be  hanged.    See  Memoires  de  Rohan. 
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BOOK  ni.    manner  as  by  two  different  nations :  and  they  ought  ijry  leare 
*'f^*j.iL^'l!l'open  the  same  means  for  preventing  its  being  carried  to  oat- 
rageous  extremities,  and  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

when  the  sovereign  has  subdued  the  opposite  party,  aod 
reduced  them  to  submit  and  sue  for  peace,  he  may  except 
from  the  amnesty  the  authors  of  the  disturbances, — the  heaJs 
of  the  party :  he  may  bring  them  to  a  legal  trial,  and  punish 
them,  if  they  be  found  guilty.     He  may  act  in  this  manner 
particularly  on  occasion  of  those  disturbances  in  which  tlir 
interests  of  the  people  are  not  so  much  the  object  in  view  &^ 
the  private  aims  of  some  powerful  individuals,  and  which 
rather  deserve  the  appellation  of  revoU  than  of  eivii  war. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Montmorency : — 
he  took  up  arms  against  the  king,  in  support  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans ;  and,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gastelnaudari,  he  lost  his  life  on  a  scaffold,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.     If  he  was  generally 
pitied  by  all  men  of  worth  and  sentiment,  it  was  because  tlier 
viewed  him  rather  as  an  opponent  to  the  'exorbitant  power  of 
an  imperious  minister,  than  as  a  rebel  against  his  sovereign, 
— and  that  his  heroic  virtues  seemed  to  warrant  the  purity 
of  his  intentions."" 
f  295.   The      When  subjects  take  up  arms  without  ceasing  to  acknow. 
effocti!  of     ledge  the  sovereign,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
^^*JT*^^^'"  redress  of  their  grievances,  there  are  two  reasons  for  obserr- 
according  to  ^^g  ^^6  commou  laws  of  War  towards  them : — First,  an  appre- 
cases.  hension  lest  the  civil  war  should  become  more  cruel  and  de- 

structive by  the  insurgents  making  retaliation,  which,  as  ve 
[  427  ]  have  already  observed,  they  will  not  fail  to  do,  in  return  for 
the  severities  exercised  by  the  sovereign.  2.  The  danger 
of  committing  great  injustice  by  hastily  punishing  those  vho 
are  accounted  rebels.  The  flames  of  discord  and  civil  war 
are  not  favourable  to  the  proceedings  of  pure  and  sacred  ji&- 
tice :  more  quiet  times  are  to  be  waited  for.  It  will  be  wise 
in  the  prince  to  keep  his  prisoners,  till,  having  restored  tran- 
quillity, he  is  able  to  bring  them  to  a  legal  trial. 

As  to  the  other  effects  which  the  law  of  nations  attributes 
to  public  war,  see  Chap.  XII.  of  this  Book,  and  particularly 
the  acquisition  of  things  taken  in  war, — subjects  who  take  up 
arms  against  their  sovereign  without  ceasing  to  acknowle<l}:e 
him,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  benefit  of  those  effects.  The 
booty  alone,  the  movable  property  carried  off  by  the  cneuiv^ 
is  considered  as  lost  to  the  owners ;  but  this  is  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  diflSculty  of  recognising  it,  and  the  numberle>? 
inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  the  attempt  to  recover 
it.  All  this  is  usually  settled  in  the  edict  of  pacification,  or 
the  act  of  amnesty. 


*  See  the  historians  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL 
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But,  when  a  nation  becomes  divided  into  two  parties  ab-   book  m. 
solntelj  indep^dent,  and  no  longer  acknowledging  a  common  ^^^^'  '^"'' 
superior,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and  the  war  between  the  two 
parties  stands  on  the  same  ground,  in  every  respect,  as  a 

Enblic  war  between  two  different  nations.  Whether  a  republic 
e  split  into  two  factions,  each  maintaining  that  it  alone  con- 
stitutes tiio  body  of  the  state, — or  a  kingdom  be  divided 
between  two  competitors  for  the  crown, — ^the  nation  is  severed 
into  two  parties,  who  will  mutually  term  each  other  rebels. 
Thus  there  exist  in  the  state  two  separate  bodies,  who  pre- 
tend to  absolute  independence,  and  between  whom  there  is 
no  judge  (§  293).  They  decide  their  quarrel  by  arms,  as  two 
different  nations  would  do.  The  obligation  to  observe  the 
common  laws  of  war  towards  each  other  is  therefore  absolute, 
— ^indispensably  binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  same  which 
the  law  of  nature  imposes  on  all  nations  in  transactions  be- 
tween state  and  state. 

Foreign  nations  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  govern- ;  29C  Coa. 
ment  of  an  independent  state.     (Book  II.  §  54,  &c.)    It  be-  *"«'  ^  ^ 
longs  not  to  them  to  judge  between  the  citizens  whom  discord  f^^^^  ^^ 
has  roused  to  arms,  nor  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects :  u^LH^  ***" 
both  parties  are  equally  foreigners  to  them,  and  equally  in- 
dependent of  their  authority.     They  may,  however,  interpose 
their  good  offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  the 
law  of  nature  prescibes  to  them.     (Book  II.  Ch.  I.)    But,  if 
their  mediation  proves  fruitless,  such  of  them  as  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty,  may,  with  the  view  of  regulating  their 
own  conduct,  take  the  merits  of  the  cause  into  consideration, 
and  assist  the  party  which  they  shall  jud^e  to  have  right  on  its 
side,  in  case  that  party  requests  their  assistance  or  accepts  the 
offer  of  it :  they  are  equally  at  liberty,  I  say,  to  do  this,  as  [  428  ] 
to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  'one  nation  embarking  in  a  war 
against  another.     As  to  the  allies  of  the  state  thus  distracted 
by  civil  war,  they  will  find  a  rule  for  their  conduct  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  engagements,  combined  with  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances.    Of  this  we  have  treated  elsewhere.    (See  JBook 
11.  Chap.  XII.  and  particularly  §§  196  and  197.) 
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BOOK  IV. 

OP  THB  RESTORATION  OF  PEACE;  AND  OP 
EMBASSIES. 


CHAP.  I. 

C«AF.  1. 

OP  PBACE,   AND  THE   OBLIGATIOH  TO   CXTLTIVATK  IT. 

{L  What  JlEAGE  is  the  reverse  of  war:  it  is  that  desirable  state 
peace  ii.  in  which  every  one  quietly  enjoys  his  rights,  or,  if  contro- 
verted, amicably  discusses  them  by  force  of  argument.  Ilobbg 
has  had  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  war  is  the  natural  stat» 
of  man.  But  if,  by  "  the  natural  state  of  man,"  we  under- 
stand (as  reason  requif  es  that  we  should)  that  state  to  which 
he  is  destined  and  called  by  his  nature,  peace  should  rather  be 
termed  his  natural  state.  For,  it  is  the  part  of  a  rational 
being  to  terminate  his  differences  by  rational  methods; 
whereas,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  brute  creation  to  de- 
cide theirs  by  force.*  Man,  as  we  have  already  observed 
(Prelim.  §  10),  alone  and  destitute  of  succours,  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  very  wretched  creature.  He  stands  in  need  of 
the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  his  species,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  life,  to  develope  his  faculties,  and  live  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  nature.  Now,  it  is  in  peace  alone  that  all 
these  advantages  are  to  be  found :  it  is  iix  peace  that  men 
respect,  assist,  and  love  each  other :  nor  would  they  ever  de- 
[  480  ]  part  from  that  happy  state,  if  they  were  not  hurried  on  by 
the  impetuosity  of  their  passions,  and  blinded  by  the  gross 
deceptions  of  self-love.  What  little  we  have  said  of  the 
effects  will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  its  various  calami- 
ties ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  human 
race,  that  the  injustice  of  unprincipled  men  should  so  often 
render  it  inevitable. 
^  3.  obiiga-  Nations  who  are  really  impressed  with  sentiments  of  hu- 
Uon  of  ouiti-  manity, — who  seriously  attend  to  their  duty,  and  are  ac- 
^***"*  *•     quainted  with  their  true  and  substantial  interests, — ^will  never 

*  Nam  eom  aint  doo  genera  deoer-    endam  eit  ad  poaterinSy  si  nti  non  licet 
kandi,  unam  per  dieecptationein,  alte-    eaperiore.    Cieero,  de  OiBo.  lib.  L  eap. 


mm  per  yim, — cumque  illud  proprium    11. 
tit  hominisy  hoc  bcUoanim, — confugi- 
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seek  to  promote  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  and  de-  book  it. 
triment  of  other  nations:  however  intent  they  may  be  on  ^'^'*'  '* 
their  own  happiness,  they  will  ever  be  careful  to  combine  it 
with  that  of  others,  and  with  justice  and  equity.  Thus  dis^ 
posed,  they  will  necessarily  cultivate  peace.  If  they  do  not 
live  togetner  in  peace,  how  can  they  perform  those  mutual 
and  sacred  duties  which  nature  enjoins  them?  And  this 
state  is  found  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  their  happiness  than 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Thus,  the  law  of  nature 
every  way  obliges  them  to  seek  and  cultivate  peace.  That 
divine  law  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind :  to  that  object  all  its  rules  and  all  its  precepts  tend : 
they  are  all  deducible  from  this  principle,  that  men  should 
seelc  their  own  felicity ;  and  morality  is  no  more  than  the  art 
of  acquiring  happiness.  As  this  is  true  of  individuals,  it  is 
equally  so  of  nations,  as  must  appear  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  but  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  what  we  have  said 
of  their  common  and  reciprocal  duties,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  second  boo^ 

This  obligation  of  cultivating  peace  binds  the  sovereign  by  {  S-  ""m  «^ 
a  double  tie.     He  owes  this  attention  to  his  people,  on  whom  ^f  ^  *^'" 
war  would  pour  a  torrent  of  evils;  and  he  owes  it  in  the^if^  ^^ 
most  strict  and  indispensable  manner,  since  it  is  solely  for  the 
advantage  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
the  government.  (Book  I.  §  89.)    He  owes  the  same  attention 
to  foreign  nations,  whose  happiness  likewise  is  disturbed  by 
war.     The  nation's  duty  in  this  respect  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  and  the  sovereign,  being  invested  with 
the  public  authority,  is  at  the  same  time  charged  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  societv,  or  body  of  the  nation.  (Book  I.  §  41.) 

The  nation  or  the  sovereign  ought  not  only  to  refrain,  on  i  4-  Extent 
their  own  part,  from  disturbing  that  peace  which  is  so  salu- ®^  ^"^  *"^* 
tary  to  mankind :  they  are,  moreover,  bound  to  promote  it  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power, — to  prevent  others  from  breaking 
it  without  necessity,  and  to  inspire  th^m  with  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  public  tranquillity, — ^in  a  word,  with  the  love 
of  peace.  It  is  one  of  the  best  offices  a  sovereign  can  render 
to  nations,  and  to  the  whole  universe.  What  a  glorious  and 
amiable  character  is  that  of  peace-maker !  Were  a  powerful 
prince  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  advantages  attending 
it, — ^were  he  to  conceive  what  pure  and  efiulgent  glory  he 
may  derive  from  that  endearing  character,  together  with  the 
gratitude,  the  love,  the  veneration,  and  the  confidence  of  na- 
tions,— did  he  know  what  it  is  to  reign  over  the  hearts  of 
men, — he  would  wish  thus  to  become  the  benefactor,  the  [  481  ] 
friend,  the  father  of  mankind ;  and  in  being  so,  he  would  find 
infinitely  more  delight  than  in  the  most  splendid  conquests. 
Augustus,  shutting  the  temple  of  Janus,  giving  peace  to  the 
universe,  and  adjusting  the  disputes  of  kings  and  nations, — 
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BOOK  IT.   AugUBtoBy  at  that  moment,  appears  the  greatest  of  mortals, 
■  and,  as  it  were,  a  god  upon  earth. 


CHAP.   L 


{  5.  Of  the  But  those  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — those  scourges 
disturben  ^f  ^\^q  earth,  who,  fired  by  a  lawless  thirst  of  power,  or  im- 
ho  -hI^  pelled  by  the  pride  and  ferocity  of  their  disposition,  snatch  up 
arms  without  justice  or  reason,  and  sport  with  the  quiet  of 
mankind  and  the  blood  of  their  subjects, — those  monstrous 
heroes,  though  almost  deified  by  the  foolish  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  are  in  effect  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  and'  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Experience  shows 
whM  a  train  of  calamities  war  entails  even  upon  nations  that 
a^e  not  immediately  engaged  in  it.  War  disturbs  commerce, 
destroys  the  subsistence  of  mankind,  raises  the  price  of  all  the 
most  necessary  articles,  spreads  just  alarms,  and  obliges  all 
nations  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  to  keep  up  an  armed 
force.  He,  therefore,  who  without  just  cause  breaks  the  ge- 
neral peace,  unavoidably  does  an  injury  even  to  those  nations 
which  are  not  the  objects  of  his  arms ;  and  by  his  pernicious 
example  he  essentially  attacks  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  He  gives  them  a  right  to  join  in  a 
general  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  and  chas- 
tising him,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  so  enor- 
mously abuses.  What  evils  does  he  not  bring  on  his  own 
nation,  lavishing  her  blood  to  gratify  his  inordinate  passions, 
and  exposing  her  to  the  resentment  of  a  host  of  enemies ! 
A  famous  minister  of  the  last  century  has  justly  merited  the 
indignation  of  his  country,  by  involving  her  in  unjust  or  un- 
necessary wars.  If  by  his  abilities  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, he  procured  her  distinguished  successes  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  drew  on  her,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  execration  of 
all  Europe. 
^  e.  How  The  love  of  peace  should  equally  prevent  us  from  embark- 
f^  ^"r™*^  ing  in  a  war  without  necessity,  and  from  persevering  in  it 
ed.^**  ""  ^ft®**  ^^®  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  a  sovereign  has 
been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  just  and  important  rea- 
sons, he  may  carry  on  the  operations  of  war  till  he  has  at- 
tained its  lawful  end,  which  is,  to  procure  justice  and  safety. 
(Book  III.  §  28.) 

If  the  cause  be  dubious,  the  just  end  of  war  can  only  be  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  an  equitable  compromise  (Book  IIL  §  88); 
and  consequently  the  war  must  not  be  continued  beyond  that 
point.  The  moment  our  enemy  proposes  or  consents  to  such 
compromise,  it  is  our  duty  to  desist  from  hostilities. 

But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  perfidious  enemy,  it  would  be 
[  432  ]  imprudent  to  trust  either  his  words  or  his  oaths.  In  such 
case,  justice  allows  and  prudence  requires  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  a  successful  war,  and  follow  up  our  advan- 
tages, till  we  have  humbled  a  dangerous  and  excessive  power, 
or  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  us  sufficient  security  for  the 
time  to  come. 
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Finally,  if  the  enemy  obstinately  rejects  equitable  condi-   book  it. 
tions,  he  himself  forces  us  to  continue  our  progress  till  we    ^°^'''  '* 
have  obtained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  he 
is  absolutely  reduced  and  subjected.     The  use  to  be  made 
of  victory  has  been  shown  above.  (Book  III.  Ghap.  VIII.  IX* 
XIII.) 

When  one  of  the  parties  is  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  or  i  7.   Peace 
both  are  weary  of  the  war,  then  thoughts  of  an  accommoda-  ^^  •'***  ®^ 
tion  are  entertained,  and  the  conditions  are  agreed  ^n.    Thus  ^^* 
peace  steps  in  and  puts  a  period  to  the  war. 

The  general  and  necessary  effects  of  peace  are  the  reconci-  §  8.   Gene- 
liation  of  enemies  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both^^®^®®*" 
sides.     It  restores  the  two  nations  to  their  natural  state.         ^  ^^^^' 


CHAP.   II.  CHAP,   n. 

TREATIES  OF  PEACE.  (188) 

WHEN  the  belligerent  powers  have  agreed  to  lay  down  {  9.  Defini- 
their  arms,  the  agreement  or  contract  in  which  thev  stipulate  ^on  of  a 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  ^^^^^  ^^ 
is  to  be  restored  and  supported,  is  called  the  treatt/  of  peace*  ^^^' 

The  same  power  who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  of  de- ;  10.   Bj 
termining  on  it,  of  declaring  it,  and  of  directing  its  opera-  whom  it 
tions,  has  naturally  that  likewise  of  making  and  concluding  ™*J  ^*  ^^' 
the  treaty  of  peace.  (189)     These  two  powers  are  connected^" 
together,  and  the  latter  naturally  follows  from  the  former.  If 
the  ruler  of  the  state  is  empowered  to  judge  of  the  causes  and 
reasons  for  which  war  is  to  be  undertaken,— of  the  time  and 
circumstances  proper  for  commencing  it, — of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  supported  and  carried  on, — it  is  therefore 
his  province  also  to  set  bounds  to  its  progress,  to  point  put 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  discontinued,  and  to  conclude  a  peace. 
But  this  power  does  not  necessarily  include  that  of  granting  or 
accepting  whatever  conditions  he  pleases,  with  a  view  to  peace. 
Though  the  state  has  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  her  ruler 
the  general  care  of  determining  on  war  and  peace,  yet  she 
may  have  limited  his  power  in  many  particulars  by  the  funda- 
mental laws.     Thus,  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France,  had 
the  absolute  disposal  of  war  and  peace :  and  yet  the  assembly 
of  Cognac  declared  that  he  had  no  authority  to  alienate  any 

(188)  Upon  the  labject  of  treaties  in  are  collected  in    Chitty's  Oommeroial 

general,  and  their  constmotion,  see  ante,  Law,  latter  part  of  vol.  2. — C. 

book  ii.  ch.  zii.  p.  192— 274.    Whilst  (189)  Ante,  291-2]  and  see  Hoop,  1 

examining  the  sections  of  Vattel  rela-  Rob.  Rep.  190,  Id.;  1  Chitty's  Com.  L. 

tire  to  treaties,  it  will  be  found  advis-  378. — C. 
ablo  to  read  the  modem  .tr^^^s,  which 
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BOOK  IT.   part  of  the  kingdom  bj  a  treaty  of  peace.    (See  Book  L 
CHAP.  ...§265.) 

A  nation  that  has  the  free  disposal  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
and  of  the  form  of  her  government,  may  intrust  a  single 
person,  or  an  assembly,  with  the  power  of  making  peace,  al- 
though she  has  not  given  them  that  of  making  war.  Of  this 
we  mive  an  instance  in  Sweden,  where,  since  the  death  of 
[  433  ]  Charles  XII.,  the  king  cannot  declare  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  states  assembled  in  diet ;  but  he  may  make  peace  in 
conjunction  with  the  senate.  It  is  less  dangerous  for  a  nation 
to  intrust  her  rulers  with  this  latter  power,  than  with  the 
former.  She  may  reasonably  expect  that  they  will  not  make 
peace  till  it  suits  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  Sut  their 
passions,  their  own  interest,  their  private  views,  too  often  in- 
fluence their  resolutions  where  there  is  question  of  undertaking 
a  war.  Besides,  it  must  be  a  very  disadvantageous  peace,  in- 
deed, that  is  not  preferable  to  war,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exchange  peace  for  war  is  always  very  hazardous. 

When  a  prince,  who  is  possessed  only  of  limited  authority, 
has  a  power  to  make  peace,  as  he  cannot  of  himself  grant 
whatever  conditions  he  pleases,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
wish  to  treat  with  him  on  sure  grounds,  to  require  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  be  ratified  by  the  nation,  or  by  those  who 
are  empowered  to  perform  the  stipulations  contained  in  it.  If, 
for  instance,  any  potentate,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden,  requires  a  defensive  alliance  or  guarantee  as  the 
condition,  this  stipulation  will  not  be  valid,  unless  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  diet,  who  alone  have  the  power  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  The  kings  of  England  are  authorized  to 
conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance ;  but  they  cannot,  by 
those  treaties,  alienate  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Neither  can  they,  without 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  raise  any  monev  in  the  kingdom ; 
wherefore,  whenever  they  conclude  any  subsidiary  treaty,  it  is 
their  constant  rule  to  lay  it  before  the  parliament,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  certain  of  the  concurrence  of  that  assembly  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  their  engagements.  When  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  required  of  Francis  the  First,  his  prisoner, 
such  conditions  as  that  king  could  not  grant  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  he  should  have  detained  him  till  the 
states-general  of  France  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  Burgundy  had  acquiesced  in  it :  thus  he  would  not  have 
lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by  an  oversight  which  appears 
very  surprising  in  a  prince  of  his  abilities. 
111.  Alien-  We  shall  not  repeat  here  what  we  have  said  on  a  former 
aiioni  made  occasion  Concerning  the  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  state 

of  *  ^^  i^^^  ^'  §§  ^^^'  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^***®-    (^^^-  §.§  ^^'  *^-) 
*******     We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that, 

in  case  of  a  pressing  necessity,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 

events  of  an  unfortunate  war,  the  alienations  made  by  the 
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prince,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  state,  arc  consi-  book  it. 
dered  as  approved  and  ratified  by  the  mere  silence  of  the  na-  ^°^'''  "' 
tion,  when  she  has  not,  in  the  form  of  her  government,  retained 
some  easy  and  ordinary  method  of  giving  her  express  con- 
sent, and  has  lodged  an  absolute  power  in  the  prince's  hands. 
The  states-general  are  abolished  in  France  by  disuse  and  by 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation.  Whenever,  therefore,  that 
kingdom  is  reduced  to  any  calamitous  exigency,  it  belongs  to 
the  king  alone  to  determine  by  what  sacrifices  he  ;nay  pur-  [  484  ] 
chase  peace :  and  his  enemies  will  treat  with  him  on  a  sure 
footing.  It  would  be  a  vain  plea  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
say  that  it  was  only  through  fear  they  acquiesced  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  states-general.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  acqui- 
esce, and  thereby  suffered  the  king  to  acquire  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  contracting  with  foreign  states  in  the  name  of 
the  nation.  In  every  state  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
power  with  which  other  nations  may  treat  on  secure  grounds. 
A  certain  historian'*'  says,  that,  ''  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
the  kings  of  France  cannot,  to  the  prejudice  'of  their  suc- 
cessors, renounce  any  of  their  rights,  by  any  treaty,  whether 
voluntary  or  compulsory."  The  fundamental  laws  may  indeed 
withhold  from  the  king  the  power  of  alienating,  without  the 
nation's  consent,  what  belongs  to  the  state ;  but  they  cannot 
invalidate  an  alienation  or  renunciation  made  with  that  con- 
8ent.t  And  if  the  nation  has  permitted  matters  to  proceed  to 
such  lengths  that  she  now  has  no  longer  any  means  of  ex- 
pressly declaring  her  consent,  her  silence  alone,  on  such  occa 
sions,  is  in  reality  a  tacit  consent.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  treating  on  sure  grounds  with  such  a  state ; 
and  her  pretending  thus  beforehand  to  invalidate  all  future 
treaties  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  ordains  that  all  states  should  retain  the  means  of  treat- 
ing with  each  other  (Book  I.  §  262),  and  should  observe  their 
treaties.  (Book  II.  §§  163,  269,  &;c.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  our  examination 
whether  the  consent  of  the  nation  be  requisite  for  alienating 
any  part  of  the  state,  we  mean  such  parts  as  are  still  in  the 
nation's  possession,  and  not  those  which  have  fallen  into  the 
Enemy's  hands  during  the  course  of  the  war :  for,  as  these 
latter  are  no  longer  possessed  by  the  nation,  it  is  the  sovereign 

*  The  abb^  de  Choisii  Hist  de  Charles  national  approbation,  and  the  oharaeter 

V.  p.  492.  of  a  Uw  of  the  state.     The  eardinals 

f  The  rennnciation   made   by  Anne  who  examined  this  affair  by  order  of 

of  Austria,  consort  of  Louis  the  Thir-  the  pope,  whom  Charles  IL  had  con- 

teenth,  was  good  and  valid,  beeanse  it  suited,  paid  no  regard  to  Maria  The- 

was  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  resa's  renonciAtion,  as  not  deeming  it 

of  the  cortes,  and  registered  in  all  the  of  sufficient  foroe  to  invalidate  the  laws 

offices.    The  case  was  otherwise  with  of  the  country,  and  to  supersede  the 

that   made   by  Anna  Theresa,  which  established    custom. — Memoirs    of   M. 

was  not  8anctioned  by  those  formalities,  de   St.    Philippe,    vol.    I.   p.    29. — Ed. 

— consequently,  not  utamped  with   the  ▲.  D.  1797. 
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BOOK  IT.  alone,  if  invested  with  the  full  and  absolute  administration  of 
*^°^''-  "*  the  government,  and  with  the  power  of  making  war  and 
peace, — it  is  he  alone,  I  say,  who  is  to  judge  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  relinquish  those  parts  of  the  state,  or  to  continue 
the  war  for  the  recovery  of  them.  And  even  though  it  should 
be  pretended  that  he  cannot  by  his  own  single  authority  make 
any  valid  alienation  of  them, — he  has,  nevertheless,  according 
to  our  suppositiop,  that  is,  if  invested  with  full  and  absolute 
power, — ^he  has,  I  say,  a  right  to  promise  that  the  nation  shall 
never  again  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  those  lands, 
towns,  or  provinces,  which  he  relinquishes :  and  this  suffices 
for  securing  the  quiet  possession  of  them  to  the  enemy  into 
[  435  ]  whose  hands  they  are  fallen, 

2  12.  How  The  necessity  of  making  peace  authorizes  the  sovereign  to 
the  Bove-  disposo  of  the  property  of  individuals ;  and  the  eminent  do- 
rMgn  may    ^^^^-^     -^^  j^j^j^  ^   'Yii  to  do  it  (Book  I.  §  244).     He  may 

in  a  treaty  p  i.  •      j  ®  j-  ^  r  xu   •  i.        --^ 

dispose  of  ^ven,  to  a  certain  degree,  dispose  of  their  persons,  by  virtue 
what  con-  of  the  powcr  which  he  has  over  all  his  subjects.  But  as  it  is 
cerns  indU  for  the  public  advantage  that  he  thus  disposes  of  them,  the 
viduaU.       ^i^i^  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  citizens  who  are  sufferers  by 

the  transaction.  (Ibid.) 
J  13.   Whe.  ^   Every  impediment  by  which  the  prince  is  disabled  from 
thor  a  king,  administering  the  affairs  of  government,  undoubtedly  deprives 
brttng  a  pri-  jjjj^    £  ^}j^  power  of  making  peace.    Thus  a  king  cannot  make 

•jnorofwar,      ^       ^        r  j      •         S  ^     -        -j.  t_i     •  .   x       i- 

can  make  ^  treaty  of  peace  during  his  minority,  or  while  in  a  state  of 
peace.  mental  derangement :  this  assertion  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  proof:  but  the  question  is,  whether  a  king  can  con- 
clude a  peace  while  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  whether  the 
treaty  thus  made  be  valid  ?  Some  celebrated  authors*  here 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  monarch  whose  kingdom  is  pa- 
trimonial, and  another  who  has  only  the  tisufructua  of  his  do- 
minions. We  think  we  have  overthrown  that  false  and  dan- 
gerous idea  of  a  patrimonial  kingdom  (Book  I.  §§  68,  &c.), 
and  evidently  shown  that  the  notion  ought  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  bare  power  with  which  a  sovereign  is  sometimes 
intrusted,  of  nominating  his  successor,  of  appointing  a  new 
prince  to  rule  over  the  state,  and  dismembering  some  parts  of 
it,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient ; — the  whole,  however,  to  be  uni- 
formly done  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  with  a  view  to  her 
greater  advantage.  Every  legitimate  government,  whatever 
it  be,  is  established  solely  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
state.  This  incontestable  principle  being  once  laid  down,  the 
making  of  peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
king ;  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  Now  it  is  certain  that  a 
captive  prince  cannot  administer  the  government,  or  attend 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs.  How  shall  he  who  is 
not  free  command  a  nation  ?  How  can  he  govern  it  in  such 
manner  as  best  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and 


*  See  Wolf.  Jos  Gent  §  982. 
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the  public  welfare  ^  He  does  not,  indeed,  forfeit  his  rights ;  icok  it. 
but  his  captivity  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  exercising  ^^^^'  "' 
them,  as  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  direct  the  use  of  them  to 
its  proper  and  legitimate  end.  He  stands  in  the  same  predi- 
cament as  a  king  in  his  minority,  or  labouring  under  a  de- 
rangement of  his  mental  faculties.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  whom  the  laws  of  the 
state  designate  for  the  regency  should  assume. the  reins  of 
government.  To  them  it  belongs  to  treat  of  peace,  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  made,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion, in  conformity  to  the  laws. 

The  captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  promise  what  personally  depends  on  him :  but  the  treaty 
does  not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  her- 
self, or  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authority 
during  the  prince's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign  [  436  ] 
himself  after  his  release. 

But,  if  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  state  to  use  her  best 
efforts  for  procuring  the  release  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  her  citizens  who  has  lost  his  liberty  in  the  public  cause,  the 
obligation  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  her  sovereign, 
whose  cares,  attention,  and  labours  are  devoted  to  the  common 
safety  and  welfare.  It  was  in  fighting  for  his  people  that  the 
prince,  who  has  been  made  prisoner,  fell  into  that  situation, 
which,  to  a  person  of  his  exalted  rank,  must  be  wretched  in  the 
extreme :  and  shall  that  very  people  hesitate  to  deliver  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  ?  On  so  melancholy 
an  occasion,  they  should  not  demur  at  any  thing  short  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  state.  But,  in  every  exigency,  the  safety 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  and,  in  so  severe  an  extre- 
mity, a  generous  prince  will  imitate  the  example  of  Regulus. 
That  heroic  citizen,  being  sent  back  to  Rome  on  his  parole, 
dissuaded  the  Romans  from  purchasing  his  release  by  an  in- 
glorious ^ceaty,  though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  tortures 
preparetJ  »br  him  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians.'*' 

Whew  an  unjust  conqueror,  or,  any  other  usurper,  has  in-f  li.   Whe- 
vaded  the  kingdom,  he  becomes  possessed  of  all  the  powers  ^^er  peaoe 
of  gr^ernment  when  once  the  people  have  submitted  to  ^™5  ^tij***^™'^* 
and,  by  a  voluntary  homage,  acknowledged  him   as  their  ^g^^per. 
sovereign.     Other  states,  as  having  no  right  to  intermeddle 
w.th  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  nation,  or  to  interfere  in 
her  government,  are  bound  to  abide  by  her  decision,  and  to 
look  no  farther  than  the  circumstances  of  actual  possession. 
They  may,  therefore,  broach  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  usurper.     They  do  not  thereby  infringe  the  right  of 
the  lawful  sovereign :  it  is  not  their  business  to  examine  and 
judge  of  that  right:  they  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  only  look  to 
the  possession,  in  all  the  affairs  they  have  to  transact  with 


*  See  Tit  IAy.  Epitom.  lib.  xviii.  and  other  hiBtorians. 
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Bnoic  ir.  that  kingdom^  parsuant  to  their  own  rights  and  those  of  the 
JZ*Jj_Ji-_  nation  whose  sovereignty  is  contested.  But  this  rule  does  not 
preclude  them  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of  the  dethroned 
monarch,  and  assisting  him,  if  he  appears  to  have  justice  on 
his  side :  they  then  declare  themselves  enemies  of  the  nation 
which  has  acknowledged  his  rival,  as,  when  two  different  states 
are  at  war,  they  are  at  liberty  to  assist  either  party  whose  pre- 
tensions  appear  to  be  best  founded. 
;  15.  Aiiiea  The  principal  in  the  war,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  it 
inciaded  in  jj^^g  jj^^jj  Carried  On,  Cannot  justly  make  a  peace  without  in- 
pfVe^olf  eluding  his  allies, — ^I  mean  those  who  have  given  him  assist^ 
ance  without  directly  taking  part  in  the  war.  This  precaution 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  resentment  of 
the  enemy :  for  though  the  latter  has  no  right  to  take  offence 
against  his  adversary's  allies,  whose  engagements  were  purely 
of  a  defensive  nature,  and  who  have  done  nothing  more  than 
[  437  ]  faithfully  execute  their  treaties  (Book  III.  §  101) — ^yet  it  too 
frequently  happens  that  the  conduct  of  men  is  inffuenced  by 
their  passions  rather  than  by  justice  and  reason.  If  the  alli- 
ance was  not  of  prior  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  was  formed  with  a  view  to  that  very  war, — although  these 
new  allies  do  not  engage  in  the  contest  with  all  their  force, 
nor  directly  as  principals,  they  nevertheless  give  to  the  prince 
against  whom  they  have  joined,  just  cause  to  treat  them  aa 
enemies.  The  sovereign,  therefore,  whom  they  have  assisted, 
must  not  omit  including  them  in  the  peace. 

But  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  principal  is  no  farther 
obligatory  on  his  allies  than  as  they  are  willing  to  accede  to 
it,  unless  they  have  given  him  full  power  to  treat  for  them. 
By  including  them  in  his  treaty,  he  only  acquires  a  right,  with 
respect  to  his  reconciled  enemy,  of  insisting  that  he  shall  not 
attack  those  allies  on  account  of  the  succours  they  have  fur- 
nished against  him, — ^that  he  shall  not  molest  them,  but  shall 
live  in  peace  with  them  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  le.   Auo-     Sovereigns  who  have  associated  in  a  war, — all  those  who 
outes  to      have  directly  taken  part  in  it, — are  respectively  to  make  their 
foThiiiMeU'  *^^^^^®s  ^f  pieace,   each  for  himself.*    Such  was  the  mode 
adopted  at  Nimeguen,  at  Ryswick,  and  at  Utrecht.     But  the 
alliance  obliges  them  to  treat  in  concert.     To  determine  in 
what  cases  an  associate  may  detach  himself  from  the  alliance, 
and  make  a  separate  peace,  is  a  question  which  we  have  ex- 
amined in  treating  of  associations  in  war  (Book  III.  Chap.  YI.), 
and  of  alliances  in  general  (Book  II.  Chap.  XII.  and  XV). 
}  17.  Medi-     It  frequently  happens  that  two   nations,  though  equally 
Ktion.  tire^j  0f  ^;ji^  YTSTy  do  nevertheless  continue  it  merely  from  a 

fear  of  making  the  first  advances  to  an  accommodation,  as 
these  may  be  imputed  to  weakness;  or  they  persist  in  it 
from  animosity,  and  contrary  to  their  real  interests.  On 
such  occasions,  some  common  friends  of  the  parties  effectually 
interpose,  by  offering  themselves  as  mediators.  There  cai^not 
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be  a  mure  beneficent  o^ce,  and  more  becoming  a  great  prince,  .book  it. 
than  that  of  reconciling  two  nations  at  war,  and  thus  putting   ^^^^'  "• 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood :  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  performing  it  with  suc- 
cess.    This  is  the  only  reflection  we  shall  here  make  on  a 
subiect  we  have  already  discussed  (Book  II.  §  828). 

A  treaty  of  peace  can  be  no  more  than  a  compromise.  { is.  On 
Were  the  rules  of  strict  and  rigid  justice  to  be  observed  in  it,  what  fooUng 
80  that  each  party  should  precisely  receive  every  thing  to  which  J***^  ™*y 
he  has  a  just  title,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  a  peacp.  ^^^^ 
First,  with  regard  to  the  very  subject  which  occasioned  the 
war,  one  of  the  parties  would  be  under  a  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging himself  in  the  wrong,  and  condemning  his  own  just 
I)retensions :  which  he  will  hardly  do,  unless  reduced  to  the 
ast  extremity.  But  if  he  owns  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  condemn  every  measure  he  has  pur- 
sued in  support  of  it :  he  must  restore  what  he  has  unjustly 
taken,  must  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  repair 
the  damages.  And  how  can  a  just  estimate  of  all  the  damages 
be  formed  ?  What  price  can  be  set  on  all  the  blood  that  has  [  488  ] 
been  shed,  the  loss  of  such  a  number  of  citizens,  and  the  ruin 
of  families !  Nor  is  this  all.  Strict  justice  would  further 
demand,  that  the  author  of  an  unjust  war  should  suffer  a  pe- 
nalty proportioned  to  the  injuries  for  which  he  owes  satisfac- 
tion, and  such  as  might  insure  the  future  safety  of  him  whom 
he  attacked.  How  shall  the  nature  of  that  penalty  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  .degree  of  it  be  precisely  regulated  ?  In  fine, 
even  he  who  had  justice  on  his  side  may  have  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  justifiable  self-defence,  ana  been  guilty  of  im- 
proper excesses  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  whose  object  was 
originally  lawful :  here  then  are  so  many  wrongs,  of  which 
strict  justice  would  demand  reparation.  Ue  may  have  made 
conquests  and  taken  booty  beyond  the  value  of  his  claim. 
Who  shall  make  an  exact  calculation,  a  just  estimate  of  this  ? 
Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  dreadful  to  perpetuate  the  war, 
or  to  pursue  it  to  the  utter  niin  of  one  of  the  parties, — and 
since,  however  just  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we 
must  at  length  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  ought  to  direct  all  our  measures  to  the  attainment 
of  that  salutary  object, — no  other  expedient  remains  than 
that  of  coming  to  a  compromise  respecting  all  claims  and 
grievances  on  both  sides,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  disputes 
by  a  convention  as  fair  and  equitable  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of.  In  such  conventions,  no  decision  is  pronounced  on 
the  original  cause  of  the  war,  or  on  those  controversies  to 
which  the  various  acts  of  hostility  might  give  rise ;  nor  is 
either  of  the  parties  condemned  as  unjust, — a  condemnation 
to  which  few  princes  would  submit ; — but,  a  simple  agreement 
is  formed,  which  determines  what  equivalent  each  party  shall 
receive  in  extinction  of  all  his  pretensions. 
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BOOK  tr.       The  effect  of  the  treaty  of  peace  i^  to  put  an  end  to  the 

CHAP.  iL    ^^^  j^jjj  ^  abolish  the  subject  of  it.     It  leaves  the  contract- 

i  !%  ^®'*!'  ^g  parties  no  right  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  on  aoconnt 

™3^®^*J*^f  either  of  the  subject  itself  which  had  given  rise  to  the  war,  or, 

peace.         of  any  thing  that  was  done  during  its  continuance :  wherefore 

they  cannot  lawfully  take  up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject 

Accordingly,  in  such  treaties,  the  contracting  parties  reci- 

Erocally  engage  to  preserve  perpetual  peace :  which  is  not  to 
e  understood  as  if  they  promised  never  to  make  war  on  each 
other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  in  question  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates :  and  it  is  in  reality  perpetual, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  allow  them  to  revive  the  same  war,  by 
taking  up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject  which  had  origin- 
ally given  birth  to  it. 

A  special  compromise,  however,  only  extinguishes  the  par- 
ticular means  to  which  it  relates,  and  does  not  preclade  any 
subsequent  pretensions  to  the  object  itself,  on  other  grounds. 
Cjbre  is  therefore  usually  taken  to  require  a  general  compro- 
mise, which  shall  embrace  not  only  the  existing  controversy, 
but  the  very  thing  itself  which  is  the  subject  of  that  contro- 
versy :  stipulation  is  made  for  a  general  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  whatever  to  the  thing  in  question:  and  thus, 
although  the  party  renouncing  might  in  the  sequel  be  able  to 
[  439  ]  demonstrate  by  new  reasons  that  the  thing  did  really  belong 

to  him,  his  claim  would  not  be  admitted. 
2  20.   Am-      An  amnesty  is  a  perfect  oblivion  of  the  past ;  and  the  end 
neaty.  of  peace  being  to  extinguish  all  subjects  of  discord,  this  should 

be  the  leading  article  of  the  treaty :  and  accordingly,  such 
is  at  present  the  constant  practice.     But  though  the  treaty 
should  be  wholly  silent  on  this  head,  the  amnesty,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  peace,  is  necessarily  implied  in  it. 
i  21.  Things     As  each  of  the  belligerent  powers  maintains  that  he  has 
not  men-      justice  On  his  side, — ^and  as  their  pretensions  are  not  liable  to 
^eS^  ^*  be  judged  by  others  (Book  III.  §  188),— whatever  state  things 
happen  to  be  in  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  consider^ 
as  their  legitimate  state ;  and  if  the  parties  intend  to  make 
any  change  in  it,  they  must  expressly  specify  it  in  the  treaty. 
Consequently  all  things  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  are  to 
remain  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  stand  at  the  period 
when  it  is  concluded.     This  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  pro- 
mised amnesty.      AH  damages  caused  during  the  war  are 
likewise  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  no  action  can  be  brought  for 
those  of  which  the  treaty  does  not  stipulate  the  reparation : 
they  are  considered  as  having  never  happened. 
^  22.  Things     Bttt  the  cffoct  of  the  compromise  or  amnesty  cannot  be  ex- 
not  included  tended  to  things  which  have  no  relation  to  the  war  that  is 
in  the  com-  terminated  by  the  treaty.     Thus,  claims  founded  on  a  debt, 
«mi^8ty.^'    or  on  an  injury  which  had  been  done  prior  to  the  war,  but 
which  made  no  part  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  still 
stand  on  their   former  footing,   and  are   not  abolished  by 
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the  treaty,  unless  it  Ive  expressly  extended  to  the  extinction    book  it. 
of  every  claim  whatever.     The  case  is  the  same  with  debts    ^^^^'  "' 
contracted  during  the  war,  but  for  causes  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  .it,— -or  with  injuries  done  during  its  continuance, 
but  which  have  no  connection  with  the  state  of  warfare. 

Debts  contracted  with  individuals,  or  injuries  which  they 
may  have  received  from  any  other  quarter,  without  relation 
to  the  war,  are  likewise  not  abolished  by  the  compromise  and 
amnesty,  as  these  solely  relate  to  their  own  particular  object, — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  war,  its  causes,  and  its  effects*  Thus, 
if  two  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers  make  a  contract  to- 
gether in  a  neutral  country,  or  if  the  one  there  receives  an 
injury  from  the  other, — the  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  and  damage,  may  be  prosecuted 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Finally,  if  the  treaty  expresses  that  all  things  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  war,  this 
clause  is  understood  to  relate  only  to  immovable  possessions, 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  movables,  or  booty,  which  imme- 
diately becomes  the  property  of  the  captors,  and  is  looked  on 
as  relinquished  by  the  former  owners  on  account  of  the  diflS-  [  440  ] 
culty  of  recognising  it,  and  the  little  hope  they  entertain  of 
ever  recovering  it. 

When  the  last-made  treaty  mentions  and  confirms  other  j  23.  Former 
treaties  of  prior  date,  these  constitute  a  part  of  the  new  one,  ^®**i«8, 
no  less  than  if  they  were  literally  transcribed  and  included  in  ™*d  oon- 
it :  and  any  new  articles  relating  to  former  conventions  are  to  firmed  in 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  the  new,  are 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  (Book  II.  Chap.  XVII.  and  *  P"^  ^^  *'• 
particularly  §  286). 


CHAP.  III.  CHAP,  in. 

OF  THE  EXECUTION   OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

A  TREATY  of  peace  becomes  obligatory  on  the  contract- j  24.  When 
ing  parties  from  the  moment  of  its  conclusion, — the  moment  it  ^«  obUga- 
has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  forms :  and  they  are  ^®°,**^  ^^ 
bound  to  have  it  carried  into  execution  without  delay.*  From^^*^^"*' 
that  instant  all  hostilities  must  cease,  unless  a  particular  day 

*  It  ii  an  essential  point  to  neglect    to  the  Grand  Pensionary  Be  Witt,  in 

Done  of  the  formalities  which  can  in-  1662,    thus     observes — "The     articles 

anre  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  and   conditions  of    this  alliance   con-     * 

prevent   new    disputes.      Accordingly,  tain   various  matters  of  different   na- 

care  must  be   taken  to   have   it  duly  tnres,  the  majority  of  which  fall  under 

recorded  in   all  the  proper  offices  and  the  cognisance  of  the  privy  council, — 

courts.      M.   Van  Benningen,   writing  several  under  that  of  the  admiralty, 
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BOOK  TV.   has  been  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the  peace.     But 
cnAP^ju^  this  treaty  does  not  bind  the  subjects  until  it  is  duly  notified  to 
them.     The  case  is  the  same  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of 
a  truce  (Book  II.  §  239).     If  it  should  happen  that  militarj 
men,  acting  within  the  extent  of  their  functions  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  their  duty,  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  before 
they  have  authentic  information  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  a 
'    misfortune,  for  which  they  are  not  punishable :  but  the  botc- 
,     reign,  on  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  is  already  obligatory,  is 
bound  to  order  and  enforce  the  restitution  of  all  captures  made 
subsequent  to  its  conclusion :  he  has  no  right  wbateyer  to 
retain  them. 
§  25.  Pabii-     And  in  order  to  prevent  those  unhappy  accidents,  by  whidi 
ofttionof  thejjjQ^j^y  iunocont  persons  may  lose  their  lives,  public  notice  of 
peiMse.         ^^^  peace  is  to  be  given  without  delay,  at  least  to  the  troops. 
But  at  present,  as  the  body  of  the  people  cannot  of  themselves 
undertake  any  act  of  hostility,  and  do  not  personally  engage 
in  the  war,  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  peace  may  be  de- 
ferred, provided  that  care  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  all  hosti- 
lities :  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  generals  who 
direct  the  operations,  or  by  proclaiming  an  armistice  at  the 
head  of  the  armies.   The  peace  of  1735,  between  the  emperor 
and  France,  was  hot  proclaimed  till  long  after.     The  procla- 
im 441  ]  mation  was  postponed  till  the  treaty  was  digested  at  leisure, — 
the  most  important  points  having  been  already  adjusted  in  the 
preliminaries.     The  publication  of  the  peace  replaces  the  two 
nations  in  the  state  they  were  in  before  the  war.     It  again 
opens  a  free  intercourse  between  them,  and  reinstates  the  sub- 
jects on  both  sides  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  mutual  privilege 
which  the  state  of  war  had  suspended.     On  the  publication, 
the  treaty  becomes  a  law  to  the  subjects :  and  they  are  thence- 
forward bound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  stipulated  therein. 
If,  for  instance,  the  treaty  imports  that  one  of  the  two  nations 
shall  abstain  from  a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  every 
subject  of  that  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty's  beisg 
made  public,  is  obliged  to  renounce  that  commerce. 
i  26.   Time      When  no  particular  time  has  been  assigned  for  the  execa- 
of  the  exe-  ^;^jj  ^f  ^y^^  treaty,  and  the  performance  of  the  several  articles, 
common  sense  dictates  that  every  point  should  be  carried  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible :  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  light 
that  the  contracting  parties  understood  the  matter.      The 
faith  of  treaties  equally  forbids  all  neglect,  tardiness,  and 
studied  delays,  in  the  execution  of  them. 

— others,  under  that  of  the  ciyil  tri-  foUowed;    and  the    etates-icetrenl  n>> 

banaU,     the     parliameDts,     &o. — es-  quired  that  the  treaty  cooditded  ch* 

^         cheatage,  for   instance,   which    cornea  same  year  should  be  recorded  in  all  t^ 

under  the  cognisance  of  the  ohambre  parliaments  of  the  kingdom.    See  tt* 

dos    oomptcs    [exchequer].      Thus,   the  king's  reply  on  this  subject,  in  hie  Irii-r 

treaty  must  be  reoorded  in  all  those  to  the  Count  D'Kstrades,  |>age  VfH, — 


different    places."     This    advice  was    Edit  A.D.  1797. 
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But  in  tiii8  affair,  as  in  every  other,  a  legitimate  exci^sc,^^  book  it.  i 

founded  on  a  real  and  insurmountable  obstacle,  is  to  be  id^'g^ffjg'Xit  >      i? 
initted ;  for  nobody  is  bound  to  perform  impossibilities.     Tli^T?^'^^**'-     "*  Jj 
obstacle,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  on  the  side  of^^^^^.^^— '^ 
tlie  promising  party,  vacates  a  promise  which  cannot  be  made  ted. 
good  by  an  equivalent,  and  of  which  the  performance  cannot 
be  deferred  to  another  time.     If  the  promise  can  be  fulfilled 
on  another  occasion,  a  suitable  prolongation  of  the  time  must 
be  allowed.     Suppose  one  of  the  contracting  nations  has,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  promised  the  other  a  body  of  auxiliary 
troops :  she  will  not  be  bound  to  furnish  them,  if  she  happen 
to  stand  in  urgent  need  of  them  for  her  own  defence.  Suppose 
she  has  promised  a  certain  yearly  quantity  of  corn :  it  cannot 
be  demanded  at  a  time  when  she  herself  labours  under  a 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  but,  on  the  return  of  plenty,  she  is 
bound  to  make  good  the  quantity  in  arrear,  if  required. 

It  is  further  held  as  a  maxim,  that  the  promisor  is  absolved  1 28.   The 
from  his  promise,  when,  after  he  has  made  his  preparations  P"^™*"®" 
for  performing  it  according  to  the  .tenor  of  his  engagement,  he  ^^  Zx^u^ 
is  prevented  from  fulfilling  it,  by  the  party  himself  to  whom  whom  it  wm 
it  was  made.     The  promisee  is  deemed  to  dispense  with  the  made  ha« 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  which  he  himself  obstructs  the  exe-^*™*®^  ^^^ 
cution.     Let  us  therefore  add,  that  if  he  who  had  Promised  ^^^^^^^ 
a  thing  by  a  treaty  of  peace  was  ready  to  perform  it  at  the  ©f  it 
time  agreed  on,  or  immediately  and  at  a  proper  time  if  there 
was  no  fixed  term, — and  the  other  party  would  not  admit  of  .» 

it,  the  promisor  is  discharged  from  his  promise :  for  the  pro- 
misee, not  having  reserved  to  himself  a  right  to  regulate  the 
performance  of  it  at  his  own  pleasure,  is  accounted  to  re- 
nounce it  by  not  accepting  of  it  in  proper  season  and  at  the 
time  for  which  the  promise  was  made.  Should  he  desire  that 
the  performance  be  deferred  till  another  time,  the  promiser  [  442  ] 
is  in  honour  bound  to  consent  to  the  prolongation,  unless  he 
can  show  by  very  good  reasons  that  the  promise  would  then 
become  more  inconvenient  to  hun. 

To  levy  contributions  is  an  act  of  hostility  which  ought  to  {  2».   Cei- 
cease  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded  (§  24).     Those  whiph  are  ^*»o^  <>f 
already  promised,  but  not  yet  paid,  are  a  debt  actually  due ;  ^n^"^"" 
and,  as  such,  the  payment  may  be  insisted  on.     But,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  difficulty,  it  is  proper  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  clearly  and  minutely  explain  theii*  intentions 
respecting  matters  of  this  nature;  and  they  are  generally 
careful  to  do  so.  I 

The  fruits  and  profits  of  those  things  which  are  restored  ?  30.   Pro-  ' 

by  a  treaty  of  peace  are  due  from  the  instant  appointed  for  d«ct«  of  the 
carrying  it  into  execution :  and  if  no  particular  period  has  ^^^i*]^, 
been  assigned,  they  are  due  from  the  moment  when  the  re-  ^^ed. 
stitution  of  the  things  themselves  was  agreed  to :  but  those 
which  were  already  received  or  become  payable  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  are  not  comprised  in  the  restitution ; 
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BOOK  IV.   for  the  frnits  and  profits  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and, 
^^^^-  '"•  in  the  case  in  question,  possession  is  accounted  a  lawful  title. 


For  the  same  reason,  in  making  a  cession  of  the  soil,  we  do 
not  include  in  that  cession  the  rents  and  profits  antecedently 
due.     This  Augustus  justly  maintained  against  Seztus  Pom- 
pey,  who,  on  receiving  a  grant  of  the  Peloponnesus,  claimed 
the  imposts  of  the  preceding  years.* 
2  31.   In         Those  things,  of  which  the  restitution  is,  without  further 
what  condi-  explanation,  simply  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  pea«e,  are  to 
tion  thingB  \^q  restored  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when  taken : 
stored ^^  ""for  the  word  "restitution"  naturally  implies  that  every  thing 
should  be  replaced  in  its  former  condition.     Thus,  the  resti- 
tution of  a  thing  is  to  be  accompanied  with  that  of  all  the 
rights  which  were  annexed  to  it  when  taken.     But  this  rule 
must  not  be  extended  to  comprise  those  changes  which  may 
have  been  the  natural  consequences  and  effects  of  the  war 
itself  and  of  its  operations.     A  town  is  to  be  restored  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  when  taken,  as  far  as  it  still  remains  in 
that  condition  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     But  if  the 
town  has  been  razed  or  dismantled  during  the  war,  that  da- 
mage was  done  by  the  right  of  arms,  and  is  buried  in  oblivion 
by  the  act  of  amnesty.    We  are  under  no  obligation  to  repair 
the  ravages  that  have  been  committed  in  a  country  which  we 
restore  at  the  peace ;  we  restore  it  in  its  existing  state.    But^ 
as  it  would  be  a  flagrant  perfidy  to  ravage  that  country  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  town  whose  fortifications  have  escaped  the  devastation  of 
war :  to  dismantle  it  previous  to  the  restoration  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  good  faith  and  honour.     If  the  captor  has  repaired 
the  breaches,  and  put  the  place  in  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  the  siege,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  that  state.   If  he 
[  443  ]  has  added  any  new  works,  he  may  indeed  demolish  these : 
but  if  he  has  razed  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  constructed 
others  on  a  new  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  parti- 
cular agreement  respecting  this  improvement,  or  accurately 
to  define  in  what  condition  the  place  shall  be  restored.     In- 
deed .this  last  precaution  should  in  every  case  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  dispute  and  difficulty.    In  drawing  up  an 
instrument  solely  intended  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  parties  to  leave,  if  possible,  no 
ambiguity  whatever, — ^nothing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of.  war.     I  am  well  aware,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  practice  of  those  who  value  themselves  now-a- 
days  on  their  superior  abilities  in  negotiation :  on   the  con- 
trary, they  study  to  introduce  obscure  or  ambiguous  clauses 
into  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  order  to  furnish  their  sovereign  with 
a  pretext  for  broaching  a  new  quarrel  and  taking  up  arms 
again  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.     How  contrary 

*  Appian.  de  BeU.  Civ.  lib.  v.,  quoted  by  QrotioB,  lib.  ii.  capw  20,  §  23. 
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finch  pitiful  finesse  is  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  we  have  already   book  it. 
observed  (Book  II.  §  281) :  it  is  a  disparagement  of  that  can-   ^^^^'  '"'■ 
dour  and  magnanimity  which  should  beam  forth  in  all  the 
actions  of  a  great  prince. 

But,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  wholly  to  avoid  ambiguity  I S2.  The 
inii  treaty,  though  worded  with  the  greatest  care  and  the^**^!*^" 
most  honourable   intentions, — and   to   obviate  every  doubt  ^^^^f 
which  may  arise  in  the  application  of  its  several  clauses  tOpeMeisto 
particular  cases, — ^recourse  must  often  be  had  to  the  rules  of  ^  »g»m»t 
iaterpretation.     We  have  already  devoted  an  entire  chapter  *^*  ""^nnf 
to  the  exposition  of  those  important  rules  :*  wherefore,  instead  ^^^^'  ^ 
of  entering  at  present  into  tedious  repetitions,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  few  rules  more  particularly  adapted  to  the 
special  case   before  us, — ^the  interpretation   of  treaties  of 
peace.     1.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  interpretation  goes  against 
him  who  prescribed  the  terms  of  the  treaty:  for  as  it  was 
in  some  measure  dictated  by  him,  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he' 
neglected  to  express  himself  more  clearly :  and  by  extending 
or  restricting  the  signification  of  the   expressions  to  that 
meaning  which  is  least  favourable  to  him,  we  either  do  him  no 
injury,  or  we  only  do  him  that  to  which  he  has  wilfully  ex- 
posed himself;  whereas,  by  adopting  a  contrary  mode  of  in- 
terpretation, we  would  incur  the  risK  of  converting  vague  or 
ambiguous  terms  into  so  many  snares  to  entrap  the  weaker 
party  in  the  contract,  who  has  been  obliged  to  subscribe  to 
what  the  stronger  had  dictated. 

2.  The  names  of  countries  ceded  by  treaty  are  to  be  under-  2  ^**-  N«mei 
stood  according  to  the  usage  prevailing  at  the  time  among  ^^  ***'**?** 
skilful  and  intelligent  men :  for  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  ^*'""''**"' 
weak  or  ignorant  persons  should  be  intrusted  with  so  import- 
ant a  concern  as  that  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and 

the  articles  of  a  contract  are  to  be  understood  of  what  the 
contracting  parties  most  probably  had  in  contemplation, 
since  the  object  in  contemplation  is  the  motive  and  ground 
of  every  contract.  [  444  ]  * 

3.  The  treaty  of  peace  naturally  and  of  itself  relates  only  ^  m.  Reito- 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates.     It  is,  therefore,  in  such  re-  "'^i**"  ^otta 
lation   only,  that  its  vague  clauses   are  to  be  understood.  Jj^^^^''" 
Thus,  the   simple  stipulation  of  restoring  things  to  their  ^^^^^  ^h^ 
former  condition  does  not  relate  to  changes  which  have  not  have  voian- 
been  occasioned  hj  the  war  itself:  consequently,  this  general  <»"^/  «<▼«» 
clause  cannot  oblige  either  of  the  parties  tq  set  at  liberty  a  **><^™"«*^«" 
free  people  who  have  voluntarily  given  themselves  up  to  him  "^' 
during  the  war.     And  as  a  people,  when  abandoned  by  their 
sovereign,  become  free,  and  may  provide  for  their  own  safety 

in  whatever  manner  they  think  most  advisable  (Book  I. 

(190)  Ae  to  the  conatrnotioii  of  treaties  in  general,  see  Book  11.  Ohap.  XVII. 
{  262,  ante,  244.— C. 

•  Book  n.  Chap.  XYH.  anie,  244—274 
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§  202)— if  snch  people,  during  the  course  of  ihe  war,  hxT9 
'  voluntarily,  and  without  military  compulsion,  submitted  and 
given  themselves  up  to  the  enemy  of  their  former  sovereign, 
the  general  promise  of  restoring  conquests  shall  not  extend 
to  them.  It  were  an  unavailing  plea,  to  allege  that  the  party 
who  requires  all  things  to  be  replaced  on  their  former  footmi; 
m^y  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  the  former  of 
those  people,  and  that  he  evidently  has  a  very  great  one  in 
the  restoration  of  the  latter.  If  he  wished  to  obtain  things 
which  the  general  clause  does  not  of  itself  comprise,  he  should 
have  clearly  and  specifically  expressed  his  intentions  relative 
to  them.  Stipulations  of  every  kind  may  be  inserted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  but  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  war 
which  it  is  the  view  of  the  contracting  parties  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion,  they  must  be  very  expressly  specified;  for  the 
treaty  is  naturally  understood  to  relate  only  to  its  own  parti- 
cular object. 


CHAP.  IV. 


{  35.    The 
treaty  of 
peace  binds 
the  nation 
and  aaooes- 
8on. 


{  36.    It  is 
to  be  faith- 
fuUj  ob. 
served. 


[  446  ] 


J  37.    The 
plea  of  fear 
or  force 
does  Bot  dis- 


OF  THE  OBSERVAITCE  AND  BREACH   OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

THE  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  a  lawful  power  is  un- 
doubtedly a  public  treaty,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  na- 
tion (Book  II.  §  154).  It  is  likewise,  by  its  nature,  a  real 
treaty ;  for  if  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  it  would  be  only  a  truce,  and  not  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Besides,  every  treaty  which,  like  this,  is  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  good,  is  a  real  treaty  fBook  II.  §  198).  It  ij 
therefore  as  strongly  binding  on  tne  successors  as  on  the 
prince  himself  who  signed  it,  since  it  binds  the  state  itself, 
and  the  successors  can  never  have,  in  this  respect,  any  other 
rights  than  those  of  the  state. 

After  all  we  have  said  on  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  in- 
dispensable obligation  which  they  impose,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  use  many  words  in  showing  how  religiously  treaties 
of  peace  in  particular  should  be  observed  both  by  sovereigns 
and  people.  These  treaties  concern  and  bind  whole  nations ; 
they  are  of  the  'highest  importance ;  the  breach  of  them  in- 
fallibly rekindles  the  flames  of  war ; — all  which  considerations 
give  additional  force  to  the  obligation  of  keeping  our  faith, 
and  punctually  fulfilling  our  promises. 

We  cannot  claim  a  dispensation  from  the  observance  of  a 
treaty  Of  peace,  by  alleging  that  it  was  extorted  from  us  by 
fear,  or  wrested  from  us  by  force.  In  the  first  place,  were 
this  plea  admitted,  it  would  destroy,  from  the  very  fonnd^- 
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tionfly  all  the  secnrity  of  treaties  of  peace ;  for  there  are    book  it. 
few  treaties  of  that  kind,  which  might  not  be  made  to  afford- 


CHAP.  IT. 


such  a  pretext,  as  a  cloak  for  the  faithless  violation  of  them.  ^^*^  ^^ 
To  authorize  such  an  evasion  would  be  a  direct  attack  on  the  ^'^^*"' 
common  safety  and  welfare  of  nations : — ^the  maxim  would 
be  detestable,  for  the  same  reasons  which  have  universally 
established  the  sacredness  of  treaties  (Book  II.  §  220).  Be- 
sides, it  would  generally  be  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  to  ad* 
vance  such  a  plea.  At  the  present  day,  it  seldom  happens 
that  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  perseveres  to  the  last 
extremity  before  he  will  consent  to  a  peace.  Though  a 
nation  may  have  lost  several  battles,  she  can  still  defend 
herself:  as  long  as  she  has  men  and  arms  remaining,  she  is 
not  destitute  of  all  resource.  If  she  thinks  fit,  by  a  disad- 
vantageous treaty,  to  procure  a  necessary  peace, — ^if  by  great 
sacrifices  she  delivers  herself  from  imminent  danger  or  total 
ruin, — the  residue  which  remains  in  her  possession  is  still  an 
advantage  for  which  she  is  indebted  to  the  peace :  it  was  her 
own  free  choice  to  prefer  a  certain  and  immediate  loss,  but  of 
limited  extent,  to  an  evil  of  a  more  dreadful  nature,  which, 
though  vet  at  some  distance,  she  had  but  too  great  reason 
to  apprehend. 

If  ever  the  plea  of  constraint  may  be  alleged,  it  is  against 
an  act  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  treaty  of  peace, — 
against  a  forced  submission  to  conditions  which  are  equally 
offensive  to  justice  and  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  If  an  un- 
just and  rapacious  conqueror  subdues  a  nation,  and  forces  her 
to  accept  of  hard,  ignominious,  and  insupportable  conditions, 
necessity  obliges  her  to  submit :  but  this  apparent  tranquillity 
is  not  a  peace ;  it  is  an  oppression  which  she  endures  only  so 
long  as  she  wants  the  means  of  shaking  it  off,  and  against 
which  men  of  spirit  rise  on  the  first  favourable  opportimity. 
When  Ferdinand  Cortes  attacked  the  empire  of  Mexico  without 
any  shadow  of  reason,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext, — ^if 
the  unfortunate  Montezuma  could  have  recovered  his  liberty 
by  submitting  to  the  iniquitous  and  cruel  conditions  of  re- 
ceiving Spanish  garrisons  into  his  towns  and  his  capital,  of 
paying  an  immense  tribute,  and  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
king  of  Spain, — ^will  any  man  pretend  to  assert  that  he  would 
not  have  been  justifiable  in  seizing  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  recover  his  rights,  to  emancipate^  his  people,  and  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Spanish  horde  of  greedy,  insolent,  and 
cruel  usurpers  ?  No !  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  can  never 
be  seriously  maintained.  Although  the  law  of  nature  aims 
at  protecting  the  safety  and  peace  of  nations  by  enjoying  the 
faithful  observance  of  promises,  it  does  not  favour  oppressors.  [  446  ] 
All  its  maxims  tend  to  promote  the  advantage  of  mankind : 
that  is  the  end  of  all  laws  and  rights.  Shall  he,  who  with  his 
own  hand  tears  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  human  society,  be 
afterwards  allowed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  them?     Even 
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§3S.     How 

10  ill  J  W»J8 

a  treaty  of 
bo  brokao. 


^39.    By 
a  conduct 
contrary  to 
the  naknro 
of  every 
troa^  of 
poacd. 


I  40.    To 
lako  np 
arms  for  a 
freiih  cause 


though  it  were  to  happen  that  this  maxim  shoald  be  abused^ 
and  that  a  nation  should,  on  the  strength  of  it,  unjustly  rise 
in  arms  and  recommence  hostilities, — still  it  is  better  to  risk 
that  inconTenienoe  than  to  furnish  usurpers  with  an  easy  mode 
of  perpetuating  their  injustice,  and  establishing  their  usurpa- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis.  Besides,  were  you  to  preach  up 
the  contrary  doctrine  which  is  so  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings 
and  suggestions  of  nature,  where  cotdd  you  expect  to  make 
proselytes  ? 

Equitable  agreements,  therefore,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
supportable,  are  alone  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  treaties 
of  peace :  these  are  the  treaties  which  bind  the  public  faith, 
and  which  are  punctually  to  be  obserred,  though  in  some  re- 
spects harsh  and  burdensome.  Since  the  nation  consented 
to  them,  she  must  have  considered  them  as  in  some  measure 
advantageous  under  the  then  existing  circumstances ;  and  she 
is  bound  to  respect  her  promise.  Were  men  allowed  to  rescind 
at  a  subsequent  period  those  agreements  to  which  they  were 
glad  to  subscribe  on  a  former  occasion,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  stability  in  human  affairs. 

The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace  consists  in  violating  the 
engagements  annexed  to  it,  either  by  doing  what  it  prohibits, 
or  by  not  doing  what  it  pescribes.  Now,  the  engagements 
o(mtracted  by  treaty  may  be  violated  in  three  different  ways, — 
either  by  a  conduct  that  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  every  treaty  of  peace  in  general, — by  proceedings 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  particular  nature  of  the  treaty 
in  question, — or,  finally,  by  the  violation  of  any  article  ex- 
pressly contained  in  it. 

First,  a  nation  acts  in  a  manner  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  peace 
itself,  when  she  disturbs  it  without  cause,  either  by  taking  up 
arms  and  recommencing  hostilities  without  so  much  as  a  plau- 
sible pretext,  or  by  deliberately  and  wantonly  offending  the 
party  with  whom  she  has  concluded  a  peace,  and  offering  sucb 
treatment  to  him  or  his  subjects  as  is  incompatible  with  the 
state  of  peace,  and  such  as  he  cannot  submit  to  without  being 
deficient  in  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself.  It  is  likewise 
acting  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  treaties  of  peace  to  take 
up  arms  a  second  ti^ie  for  the  same  subject  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  war  which  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  or 
through  resentment  of  any  transaction  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  If  she  cannot  allege  at 
least  some  plausible  pretext  borrowed  from  a  fresh  cause, 
which  may  serve  to  palliate  her  conduct,  she  evidently  revive 
the  old  war  that  was  extinct,  and  breaks  the  treaty  of  peace. 

But  to  take  up  arms  for  a  fresh  cause  is  no  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace :  for  though  a  nation  has  promised  to  live  in 
peace,  she  has  not  therefore  promised  to  submit  to  injuries 
and  wrongs  of  every  kind,  rather  than  procure  justice  by  force 
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ef  arms.     The  rupture  proceeds  from  him  who,  by  his  ob-   book  it. 
stinate  injustice,  renders  this  method  necessary.  ^"^'**  '^' 


But  here  it  is  proper  to  recall  to  mind  what  we  have  more  u  no  breach 
than  once  observed,^-namely,  that  nations  acknowledge  noof*^**^*'^ 
common  judge  on  earth,— that  they  cannot  mutually  con- °^  ^^**'** 
demn  each  other  without  appeal, — ^and,  finally,  that  they  [  447  ] 
are  bound  to  act  in  their  quarrels  as  if  each  was  equally  in 
the  right.     On  this  footing,  whether  the  new  cause  which 
gives  birth  to  hostilities  be  just  or  not,  neither  he  who  makes 
it  a  handle  for  taking  up  arms,  nor  he  who  refuses  satisfac- 
tion, is  reputed  to  break  the  treaty  of  peace,  provided  the 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  refusal  of  satis- 
faction on  the  other,  have  at  least  some  colour  of  reason,  so 
as  to  render  the  question  doubtful.     When  nations  cannot 
come  to  any  agreement  on  questions  of  this  kind,  their  only 
remaining  resource  is  an  appeal  to  the  sword.     In  such  case 
the  war  is  absolutely  a  new  one,  and  does  not  involve  any  in- 
fraction of  the  existing  treaty. 

And  as  a  nation,  in  making  a  peace,  does  not  thereby  give  i  ^i-  A  8ui>. 
up  her  right  of  contracting  alliances  and  assisting  her  friends,  Beqa«nt  ai- 
it  is  likewise  no  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace  to  form  a  sub-  Jn"^nemy  u 
sequent  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  party  with  whom  she  ukewine  no 
has  concluded  such  treaty, — ^to  join  them,  to  espouse  their  breach  of 
quarrel,  and  unite  her  arms  with  theirs, — unless  the  treaty  ***•  ^'^^y- 
expressly  prohibits  such  connections.     At  most,  she  can  only 
be  said  to  embark  in  a  fresh  war  in  defence  of  another 
people's  cause. 

But  I  here  suppose  these  new  aDies  to  have  some  plausible 
grounds  for  taking  up  arms,  and  that  the  nation  in  question 
has  just  and  substantial  reasons  for  supporting  them  in  the 
contest.  Otherwise,  to  unite  with  them  just  as  they  are  en- 
tering on  the  war,  or  when  they  have  already  commenced 
hostilities,  would  be  evidently  seeking  a  pretext  to  elude  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  no  better,  in  fact,  than  an  artful  and 
perfidious  violation  of  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  draw  a  proper  distinction  be-  i  ^2*  Why  a 
tween  a  new  war  and  the  breach  of  an  existing  treaty  of  ;*i»*»n«*»o»* 
peace,  because  the  rights  acquired  by  such  treaty  still  subsist,  ^^^^  y^ 


notwithstanding  the  new  war :  whereas  they  are  annulle(Lby  tween  »  new 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty  on  which  they  were  founded.     Ix  is  war  and  » 
true,  indeed,  that  the  party  who  had  granted  those  rights  ^"*®^  ^^ 


does  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  them  during  the  course  *  *'***^' 
of  the  war,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, — ^and  even  may,  by 
the  right  of  arms,  wholly  deprive  his  enemy  of  them,  as  well 
as  he  may  wrest  from  hmi  his  other  possessions.  But  in  that 
case  he  withholds  those  rights  as  things  taken  from  the 
enemy,  who,  on  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  may  urge  the  restitu- 
tion of  them.  In  negotiations  of  that  kind,  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  demanding  the  restitution  of  what 
we  were  possessed  of  before  the  war,  and  requiring  new  con- 
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BOOK  IT.  cessions :  a  little  equality  in  our  successes  entitles  us  to  in* 
J^^fU^^  sist  on  the  former,  whereas  nothing  less  than  a  decided  snpe- 
riority  can  give  us  a  claim  to  the  latter.  It  often  happens, 
when  nearly  equal  success  has  attended  the  arms  of  both  par- 
ties, that  the  belligerent  powers  agree  mutually  to  restore 
their  conquests,  and  to  replace  every  thing  in  its  former  state. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  a  new  one,  the  former  treaties  stiU  subaist ;  but 
if  those  treaties  were  broken  by  taking  up  arms  a  second 
time  for  the  same  subject,  and  an  old  war  was  revired,  they 
remain  void ;  so  that,  if  the  parties  wish  they  should  again 
take  e£fect,  they  must  expressly  specify  and  confirm  them 
in  their  new  treaty. 

The  question  before  us  is  highly  important  in  another 
view  also, — ^that  is,  in  its  relation  to  other  nations  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  their  o?m  affairs  require 
them  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observance  of  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty^  if 
there  are  anv, — ^and  also  to  the  allies,  who  have  to  discover 
and  ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are  bound  to  furnish 
assistance.  Finally,  he  who  breaks  a  solemn  treaty  is  much 
more  odious  than  the  other,  who,  after  making  an  ill-grounded 
demand,  supports  it  by  arms.  The  former  adda  perfidy  to 
injustice :  he  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  public  tranquillity ; 
and  as  he  thereby  injures  all  nations,  he  affords  them  just 
grounds  for  entering  into  a  confederacy  in  order  to  curb  and 
repress  him^.  Wherefore,  as  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  im- 
puting the  more  odious  charge,  Grotius  justly  observes,  that, 
in  a  case  of  doubt,  and  where  the  recurrence  to.  arms  may  be 
vindicated  by  some  specious  pretext  resting  on  a  new  ground, 
^4t  is  better  that  we  should,  in  the  conduct  of  him  who  takes 
up  arms  anew,  presume  simple  injustice,  unaccompanied  by 
perfidv,  than  account  him  at  once  guilty  both  of  perfidy  and 
injustice.*'* 
{  43.  Juati-  Justifiable  self-defence  is  no  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
flabie  self.  It  is  a  natural  right  which  we  cannot  renounce :  and,  in  pro- 
defence  u  mising  to  live  in  peace,  we  only  promise  not  to  attack  without 
of  the^M-  ^*''^®»  *^^  *^  abstain  from  injuries  and  violence.  But  there 
tj.  are  two  modes  of  defending  our  persons  or  our  property: 

sometimes  the  violence  offered  to  us  will  admit  of  no  other 
remedy  than  the  exertion  of  open  force ;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  lawfully  have  recourse  to  it.  On  other 
occasions,  we  may  obtain  redress  for  the  damage  and  injury 
by  gentler  methods ;  and  to  these  we  ought  of  course  to  give 
the  preference.  Such  is  the  rule  of  conduct  which  ought  to 
be  observed  by  two  nations  that  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace,  whenever  the  subjects  of  either  have  happened  to  break 
out  into  any  act  of  violence.    Present  force  is  checked  and 


*  Lib.  ill.  cap.  20,  {  28. 
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repelled  by  force*    But,  if  there  is  question  of  obtaining    book  iy. 
reparation  of  the  damage  done,  together  with  adequate  satis-  ^'^^^'  '^' 
faction  for  the  offence,  we  must  apply  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
delinquents  :  we  must  not  pursue  them  into  his  dominions,  or 
have  recourse  to  arms,  unless  he  has  refused  to  do  us  justice. 
If  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  offenders  will  escape, — as,  r  449  ^ 
for  instance,  if  a  band  of  unknown  persons  from  a  neighbour- 
ing country  have  made  an  irruption  into  our  territory, — we 
are  authorized  to  pursue  them  with  an  armed  force  into  their 
own  country,  until  they  be  seised :  and  their  sovereign  can- 
not consider  our  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  just 
and  lawful  self-defence,  provided  we  commit  no  hostilities 
against  innocent  persons. 

When  the  principal  contracting  party  has  included  his  al- 1 44,  Canw 
lies  in  the  treaty,  their  cause  becomes  in  this  respect  insepa-  ®^  ropt«ro 
rable  from  his ;  and  they  are  entitled,  equally  with  him,  to  ^  ^^  ° 
enjoy  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  treaty  of  peace ;  so 
that  any  act,  which,  if  committed  against  himself,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  is  no  less  a  breach  of  it,  if  committed 
against  the  allies  whom  he  has  caused  to  be  included  in  his 
treaty.     If  the  injury  be  done  to  a  new  ally,  or  to  one  who 
is  not  included  in  the  treaty,  it  may,  indeed,  furnish  a  new 
ground  for  war,  but  is  no  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  second  way  of  breaking  a  treaty  of  peace  is  by  doing  ?  45.  2.  The 
any  thing  contrary  to  what  the  particular  nature  of  the  treaty  ^®*^y  ^ 
requires.     Thus,  everj  procedure   that  is  inconsistent  with^^j^^®",^^^^ 
the  rules  of  friendship  is  a  violation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  trary  to  ita 
which  has  been  concluded  under  the  express  condition  of  particular 
thenceforward  living  in  amity  and  good  understanding.     To  °i^^f*' 
favour  a  nation's  enemies, — to  give  harsh  treatment  to  her  ^     ^ 
subjects, — to  lay  unnecessary  restrictions  on  her  commerce, 
or  give  another  nation  a  preference  over  her  without  reason, — 
to  refuse  assisting  her  with  provisions,  which  she  is  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  we  ourselves  can  well  spare, — to  protect  her 
factious  or  rebellious  subjects, — to  afford  them  an  asylum, — 
all  such  proceedings  are  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  friendship.     To.  this  list,  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  also  added — the  building  of  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 
a  state, — expressing   distrust  against  her, — ^levying  troops, 
and  refusing  to  acquaint  her  with  the  motives  of  such  step, 
&c.(191)    But,  in   affording   a  retreat  to   exiles, — ^in   har- 
bouring subjects  who  chose  to  quit  their  country,  without  an 
intention  of  injuring  it  by  their  departure,  and  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  their  private  affairs, — ^in  charitably  receiving 
emigrants  who  depart  from  their  country  with  a  view  to  en- 
joy liberty  of  conscience  elsewhere, — ^there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  friend.     The  private  laws  of 
friendship  do  not,  according  to  the  caprice  of  our  friends,  dis- 


(191)  And  see,  ante.  Book  III.  c.  3,  as  to  what  are  just  caases  of  war.— C. 
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BOOK  IV.   pcnse  with  our  observance  of  the  common  duties  of  humanity 
~  .  which  we  owe  to  the  rest  of  our  species. 


CHAP.    IV. 


§  46. 3.  By       Lastly,  the  peace  is  broken  by  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
the  vioution  exprcss  articles  of  the  treaty.     This  third  wajr  of  breaking  it 
cL"^  "^  ^^  ^^^  ™^*^  decisive,  the  least  susceptible  of  qmbble  or  evasion. 
Whoever  fails  in  his  engagements  annals  the  contract  aa  far 
as  depends  on  him : — ^this  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
;  47.   The       But  it  is  asked  whether  the  violation  of  a  single  article  of 
violation  of  ^hc  treaty  can  operate  a  total  rupture  of  it?     Some  writers,* 
tioie  breaks  ^®^®  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  articles  thi^  are  con- 
tlie^wh^     nected  together  {cannexi)  and  those  that  stand  detached  and 
treaty.         Separate  (diverii)^  maintain,  that,  although  the  treaty  be  vio- 
lated in  the  detached  articles,  the  peace  nevertheless  still 
[  450  ]  subsists  with  respect  to  the  others.     But,  to  me,  the  opinion  of 
Grotius  appears  evidently  founded  on  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  treaties  of  peace.     That  great  man  says  that  all  the  arti- 
cles of  one  and  the  same  treaty  are  conditionally  included  in 
each  other,  as  if  each  of  the  contracting  parties  had  formally 
said,  ^^  I  will  do  such  or  such  thing,  provided  that,  on  your 
part,  you  do  so  and  so  ;"t  and  he  justly  adds,  that,  when  it 
is  designed  that  the  engagement  shall  not  be  thereby  rendered 
ineffectual,  this  express  clause  is  inserted, — ^that,   **  though 
any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  may  happen  to  be  vio- 
lated, the  others  shall  subsist  in  full  force."     Such  an  agree- 
ment may  unquestionably  be  made.     It  may  likewise  be 
agreed  that  the  violation  of  one  article  shall  only  annnl  those 
corresponding  to  it,  and  which,  as  it  were,  constitute  the 
equivalent  to  it.     But,  if  this  clause  be  not  expressly  inserted 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  violation  of  a  single  article  over- 
throws the  whole  treaty,  as  we  have  proved  above,  in  speak- 
ing of  treaties  in  general  (Book  II.  §  202). 
Z  43.   Whe-     It  is  equally  nugatory  to  attempt  making  a  distinction  in 
theradis-    this  instance  between  the  articles  of  greater  and  those  of 
tinction  may  lesser  importance.     According  to  strict  justice,  the  violation 
mj!de^be-     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  trifling  article  dispenses  the  injured  party  from 
tween  the    the  observauce  of  the  others,  since  they  are  all,  as  we  have 
more  and     secu  above,  Connected  with  each  other,  as  so  many  conditions. 
the  less  im-  Bcsides,  what  a  source  of  dispute  will  such  a  distinction  lay 
tides"* "    ^P^'^ '     ^^^  ®^*^  determine  the  importance  of  the  article 
violated  ?    We  may,  however,  assert  with  truth,  that,  to  be 
ever  ready  to  annid  a  treaty  on  the  slightest  cause  of  com- 
plaint, is  by  no  means,  consonant  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
nations,  to  that  mutual  charity,  that  love  of  peace,  whidi 
should  always  influence  their  conduct. 
I  49.    Pe-        In  order  to  prevent  so  serious  an  inconvenience,  it  is  pru- 
naity  an-     dent  to  agree  on  a  penalty  to  be  suffered  by  the  party  who 
uexeU  to  the  yiolatcs  any  of  the  less  important  articles :  and  then,  on  his 
submitting  to  the  penalty,  the  treaty  still  subsists  in  full  force. 

»  See  Wolf.  Jus  Gent  gg  1022, 1023.  f  Lib.  iii.  cap.  six.  }  14. 
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In  like  manner,  there  may,  to  the  violation  of  each  individaal    book  iv. 
article,  be  annexed  a  penalty  proportionate  to  its  importance.  -^H^^iil^ 
We  have  treated  of  this  subject  in  our  remarks  on  truces  violation  of 
(Book  III.  §  248),  to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  ^  *°  *^*'**- 

Studied  delays  are  equivalent  to  an  express  denial,  and ;  50.  stu- 
differ  from  it  only  by  the  artifice  with  which  he  who  practises  di«d  deUys. 
them  seeks  to  palliate  his  want  of  faith :  he  adds  fraud  to  per- 
fidy, and  actually  violates  the  article  which  he  should  fulfil. 

But,  if  a  real  impediment  stand  in  the  way,  time  must  be ;  51.  inmir. 
allowed ;  for  no  one  is  bound  to  perform  impossibilities.  And  »onnt»bie 
for  the  same  reason,  if  any  insurmountable  obstacle  should  ^^^^' 
render  the  execution  of  an  article  not  only  impracticable  for 
the  present,  but  for  ever  impossible,  no  blame  is  imputable 
to  him  who  had  engaged  for  the  performance  of  it ;  nor  can  his 
inability  furnish  the  other  party  with  a  handle  for  annulling  [  451  ] 
the  treaty :  but  the  latter  should  accept  of  an  indemnification, 
if  the  case  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  indemnification  be  prac- 
ticable. However,  if  the  thing  which  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  pursuance  of  the  article  in  question  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  treaty  evidently  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cluded with  a  sole  view  to  that  particular  thing,  and  not  to 
any  equivalent, — ^the  intervening  impossibility  undoubtedly 
cancels  the  treaty.  Thus,  a  treaty  of  protection  becomes  void 
when  the  protector  is  unable  to  afford  the  promised  protection, 
although  his  inability  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  on  his 
part.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  whatever  promises  a  sove- 
reign may  have  made  on  condition  that  the  other  party  should 
procure  him  the  restoration  of  an  imjfortant  town,  he  is  re- 
leased from  the  performance  of  every  thing  which  he  hsid  pro-  . 
mised  as  the  purchase  of  the  recovery,  if  he  cannot  be  put  in 
possession.  Such  is  the  invariable  rule  of  justice.  But  rigid 
justice  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  on : — peace  is  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  nations  are  so  strictly  bound 
to  cultivate  it,  to  procure  it,  and  to  re-establish  it  when  inter- 
rupted,— that,  whenever  any  such  obstacles  impede  the  exe- 
cution of  a  treaty  of  peace,  we  ought  ingenuously  to  accede 
to  every  reasonable  expedient,  and  accept  of  equivalents  or 
indemnificatrions,  rather  than  cancel  a  treaty  of  peace  already 
concluded,  and  again  have  recourse  to  arms. 

We  have  already,  in  an  express  chapter  (Book  II.  Chap.  ^  52.  infme- 
VI.V  examined  how  and  on  what  occasions  the  actions  of  t'o°"  0^  the 
subjects  may  be  imputed  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation.    It  ^^^l^^  ^j^ 
is  by  that  circumstance  we  must  be  guided  in  determining  how  gob^ecta; 
far  the  proceedings  of  the  subjects  may  be  capable  of  annul- 
ling a  treaty  of  peace.     They  cannot  produce  such  effect  un- 
less so  far  as  they  are  imputable  to  the  sovereign.     He  who 
is  injured  by  the  subjects  of  another  nation  takes  satisfaction 
for  the  offence,  himself,  when  he  meets  with  the  deliilquents 
in  his  own  territories,  or  in  a  free  place,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  open  sea ;  or  if  it  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  he  demands 
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BOOK  IT.    justice  of  their  sovereign.     If  the  offenders  are  refractory 
-i^^^^^^^-i^- subjects,  no  demand  can  be  made  on  their  sovereign;   but 


whoever  can  seize  them,  even  in  a  free  place,  executes  i 
marj  justice  on  them  himself.  Such  is  the  mode  observed 
towards  pirates :  and,  in  order  to  obviate  all  misunderstand- 
ings, it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  same  treatment  be  given 
to  all  private  individuals  who  commit  acts  of  hostility  without 
being  able  to  produce  a  commission  from  their  sovereign. 
2  58.  Or  by  The  actious  of  our  allies  are  still  less  imputable  to  us  than 
aiuet.  those  of  our  subjects.     The  infractions  of  a  treaty  of  peace 

by  allies,  even  by  those  who  have  been  included  in  it,  or  who 
joined  in  it  as  principals,  can  therefore  produce  no  rupture 
of  it  except  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  do  not  affect  it  in 
[  452  ]  what  concerns  their  ally,  who,  on  his  part,  religiously  ob- 
serves his  engagements.     With  respect  to  him,  the  treaty  sub- 
sists in  full  force,  provided  he  do  not  undertake  to  support 
tlie  cause  of  those  perfidious  allies.     If  he  furnishes  them  with 
such  assistance  as  he  cannot  be  bound  to  give  them  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  nature,  he  espouses  their  quarrel,  and  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  their  breach  of  faith.     But,  if  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  their  ruin,  he  may  interpose,  and,  by 
obliging  them  to  make  every  suitable  reparation,  save  them 
from  an  oppression  of  which  he  would  himself  collaterally  feel 
the  effects.     It  even  becomes  an  act  of  justice  to  undertake 
their  defence  against  an  implacable  enemy,  who  will  not  be 
contented  with  an  adequate  satisfaction. 
{  54.  Right     When  the  treaty  of  peace  is  violated  by  one  of  the  con- 
of  the         tracting  parties,  the  other  has  the  option  of  either  declaring 
^***^      the  treaty  null  and  void,  or  allowing  it  still  to  subsist :  for  a 
Against  him  Contract  which  contains  reciprocal  engagements,  cannot  be 
who  has  no-  binding  on  him  with  respect  to  the  party  who  on  his  side 
lated  the      payg  no  regard  to  the  same  contract*.     But,  if  he  chooses  not 
*"**'^'        to  come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  vaUd  and  obligatory. 
It  would  be  absurd  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  vio- 
lation should  pretend  that  the  agreement  was  annulled  by  his 
own  breach  of  faith :  this  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  way  of 
shaking  off  engagements,  and  would  reduce  all  treaties  to 
empty  formalities.     If  the  injured  party  be  willing   to  let 
the  treaty  subsist,  he  may  either  pardon  the  infringement, — 
insist  on   an  indemnification  or   adequate   satisfaction,^— or 
discharge  himself,  on  his  part,  from  those  engagements  cor- 
respon(Sng  with  the  violated  article, — those  promises  he  had 
made  in  consideration  of  a  thing  which  has  not  been  performed. 
But,  if  he  determines  on  demanding  a  just  indemnification, 
and  the  party  in  fault  refuses  it,  then  the  treaty  is  necessa- 
rily broken,  and  the  injured  party  has  a  very  just  cause  for 
taking  up  arms  again.     And  indeed  this  is  generally  the  case; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  infractor  will  submit  to  make 
reparation,  and  thereby  acknowledge  himself  in  fault. 
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CHAP.  T. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THB  RIGHT  OF  SMBASST,  OR  THE  RIGHT  OF  SENDING  AND 
RECEIVING   PUBLIC  MINISTERS. 

IT  is  necessary  that  nations  should  treat  and  hold  inter-  {  55.   it  !■ 
course  together,  in  order  to  promote  their  interests, — ^to  avoid  nocoaswy 
injuring  each  other, — and  to  adjust  and  terminate  their  ^^-^e^n^^ed' 
putes.    And  as  they  all  lie  under  the  indispensable  obligation  ^  treat  and 
of  giving  their  consent  and  concurrence  to  whatever  conduces  commimi- 
to  the  general  advantage  and  welfare  (Prelim.  §  13)— of  ^^  *<>«•- 
procuring  the  means  of  accommodating  and  terminating  their  ^^' 
differences  (Book  II.  §  323,  &c.) — and  as  each  has  a  right  to 
every  thing  which  her  preservation  requires  (Book  I.  §  18) —  r  458  ] 
to  every  thing  which  can  promote  her  perfection  without  in- 
juring others  (lb.  §  23),  as  also  to  the  necessary  means  of  ful- 
filling her  duties, — ^it  results  from  the  premises,  that  each  na- 
tion is  at  once  possessed  of  the  right  to  treat  and  communicate 
with  others,  and  bound  by  reciprocal  obligation  to  consent 
to  such  communication  as  far  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs 
will  permit  her. 

But  nations  or  sovereign  states  do  not  treat  together  im-g  50.  Thej 
mediately:  and  their  rulers  or  sovereigns  cannot  well  come^o**>"^y 
to  a  personal  conference  in  order  to  treat  of  their  affairs.  *^*  ,"I^"o  ^ 
Such  interviews  would  often  be  impracticable;  and,  exclu- 1^ J*j]I|^^^ 
sive  of  delays,  trouble,  expense,  and  so  many  other  inconve- 
niences, it  is  rarely,  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip 
de  Commines,  that  any  good  effect  could  be  expected  from 
them.     The  only  expedient,  therefore,  which  remains  for  na- 
tions and  sovereigns,  is  to  communicate  and  treat  with  each 
other  by  the  agency  of  procurators  or  mandatories,--K>f  dele- 
gates charged  with  their  commands,  and  vested  with  their 
powers, — that  is  to  say,  public  ministers.     This  term,  in  its 
more  extensive  and  general  sense,  denotes  any  person  intrust- 
ed with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  but  is  more  par- 
ticularly understood  to  designate  one  who  acts  in  such  capa- 
city at  a  foreign  court. 

At  present  there  are  several  orders  of  public  ministers, 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  speak  of  them ;  but  whatever  dif- 
ference custom  has  introduced  between  them,  the  essential 
character  is  common  to  them  all ;  I  mean  that  of  minister j 
and,  in  some  sort,  representative  of  a  foreign  power, — a  per- 
son charged  with  the  commands  of  that  power,  and  delegated 
to  manage  his'  affairs :  and  that  quality  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose. 

Every  sovereign  state  then  has  a  right  to  send  and  to  re-  {  57.  Erery 
ceive  public  ministers;  for  they  are  necessary  instruments "c^^er^isi^ 
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ftate  has »  encc  which  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on.  In  the  first  chapter 
right  to  send  of  ^hig  ^ork  may  be  seen  who  are  those  sovereigns,  and  what 
Mbiiomi-*  *^^se  independent  states,  that  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  great 
nisten.       society  of  nations.     They  are  the  powers  to  whom  belongs  the 

right  of  embassy. 
;  58.  An  im.     An  unequal  alliance,  or  even  a  treaty  of  protection,  not 
eriuai  aiiu    being  incompatible  with  sovereignty  (Book  I.  §§  6,  6), — sach 
^t'  *of*    treaties  do  not  of  themselves  deprive  a  state  of  the  right  of 
protraction,    Sending  and  receiving  public  ministers.     If  the  inferior  ally 
docs  Qot      or  the  party  protected  has  not  expressly  renounced  the  right 
tiikc  nwny    of  entertaining  connections  and  treating  with  other  powers, 
thu  right    j^^  necessarily  retains  that  of  sending  ministers  to  them,  and 
of  receiving  their  ministers  in  turn.     The  same  rule  applies 
to  such  vassals  and  tributaries  as  are  not  subjects  (Book  L 
§§7,8). 
i  59.  Right     Nay  more,  this  right  may  even  belong  to  princes  or  cominu- 
of  the         nities  not  possessed  of  sovereign  power :  for  the  rights  whose 
■tatM  oMhe  **8®n^^**g®  Constitutes  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty,  are  not 
empire  in     indivisible :  and  if,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  by  the 
this  respeet  coucession  of  the  Sovereign,  or  by  reservations  which  the 
subjects  have  made  with  him,  a  prince  or  community  remains 
[  454  ]  possessed  of  any  one  of  those  rights  which  usually  belong  to 
the  sovereign  alone,  such  prince  or  community  may  exercise 
it,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  in  all  its  effects  and  all  its  natu- 
ral or  necessary  consequences,  unless  they  have  been  for- 
mally excepted.     Though  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
are  dependent  on  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  yet  they  are 
sovereign  in  many  respects ;  and  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire  secure  to  them  the  right  of  treating  with   foreign 
powers  and  contracting  alliances  with  them,  they  incontest- 
ably  have  also  that  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers. 
The  emperors,  indeed,  when  they  felt  themselves  able  to  i^rry 
their  pretensions  very  high,  have  sometimes  disputed  that  right, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  render  the  exercise  of  it  subject  to 
the  control  of  their  supreme  authority, — ^insisting  that  dieir 
permission  was  necessary  to  give  it  a  sanction.     But  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  by  means  of  the  imperial  capi- 
tulations, the  princes  and  states  of  Germany  have  been  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  possession  of  that  right ;  and 
they  have  secured  to  themselves  so  many  other  rights,  that 
the  empire  is  now  considered  as  a  republic  of  sovereigns. 
i  60.   CiUes     There  are  even  cities  which  are  and  which  acknowledge 
thai  bATe     themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  subjection,  that  have  never- 
Slne?**  ^^  thehss  a  right  to  receive  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  and 
to  send  them  deputies,  since  they  have  a  right  to  treat  with 
them.     This  latter  circumstance  is  the  main  point  upon  which 
the  whole  question  turns :  for  whosoever  has  a  right  to  the 
end,  has  a  right  to  the  means.     It  would  be  absurd  to  a4>- 
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Icnowledge  the  right  of  negotiating  and  treating,  and  to  con*  book  it. 
test  the  necessary  means  of  doing  it.  Those  cities  of  Swit-  -*^"^^'  ^'. 
Kerland,  such  as  Nenfchatel  and  Bienne,  which  have  the  right 
of  banner,  have,  b j  natural  consequence,  a  right  to  treat  with 
foreign  powers,  although  the  cities  in  question  be  subject  to 
tlie  dominion  of  a  prince :  for  the  right  of  bannery  or  of  arms, 
comprehends  that  of  granting  succours  of  troops,*  provided 
such  grants  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  service  of  the  prince. 
Now,  if  those  cities  are  entitled  to  grant  troops,  they  must 
necessarily  be  at  liberty  to  listen  to  the  applications  made  to 
them  on  the  subject  by  a  foreign  power,  and  to  treat  respect- 
ing the  conditions.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  may  also 
depute  an  agent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  or  receive  lus  mi- 
nisters. And  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  vested  with  the 
administration  of  their  own  internal  police,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  insure  respect  to  such  foreign  ministers  as 
come  to  them.  What  is  here  said  of  the  rights  of  those  cities 
is  confirmed  by  ancient  and  constant  practice.  However  ex- 
alted and  extraordinary  such  rights  may  appear,  they  will 
not  be  thought  strange,  if  it  be  considered  that  those  very 
cities  were  already  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  at  the 
time  when  their  princes  were  themselves  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  or  on  other  liege  lords  who  were  immediate  vassals  [  455  ] 
of  the  empire.  When  the  princes  shook  oflF  the  yoke  of  vas- 
salage, and  established  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence, the  considerable  cities  in  their  territories  made 
their  own  conditions ;  and  instead  of  rendering  their  situation 
worse,  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  take  hold  of  ex- 
isting circumstances,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a  greater 
portion  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Their  sovereigns  cannot 
now  advance  any  plea  in  objection  to  the  terms  on  which  those 
cities  consented  to  follow  their  fortunes  and  to  acknowledge 
them  as  their  only  superiors. 

Viceroys  and  chief  governors  of  a  sovereignty  or  remote  j  «i.  Minii- 
province  have  frequently  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  te"  of  vioe- 
public  ministers;    but,  in  that  particular,  they  act  in  the'®^'" 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  whom  they  re- 
present, and  whose  rights  they  exercise.    That  entirely  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  master  by  whom  they  are  delegated.     The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  the  governors  of  Milan,  and  the  governors- 
general  of  the  Netherlands  for  Spain,  were  invested  with  such 
power. 

The  right  of  embassy,  like  all  the  other  rights  of  sove-  ?  ^i-  Minis- 
reiffnty,  orifidnally  resides  in  the  nation  as  its  principal  and*®".*^^*^®^ 

•°*-L'  V     J.       Tk     •  •   X  j.1.  •         A  nation  or  of 

primitive  subject.     Dunng  an  interregnum,  the  exercise  of  ^^  regent* 
that  right  reverts  to  the  nation,  or  devolves  on  those  whom  during  an 
the  laws  have  invested  with  the  regency  of  the  state.     Theyintwfwg- 
may  send  ministers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sovereign^ 


I  nun. 


*  See  the  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  by  M.  de  Watteville. 
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were  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  sovereign.     The  republic  of  Po- 
land sends  ambassadors  while  her  throne  is  vacant :  nor  wooM 
she  suffer  that  they  should  be  treated  with  less  respect  and 
consideration  than  those  who  are  sent  while  she  has  a  kin^. 
Cromwell  effectually  maintained  the  ambassadors  of  England 
in  the  same  rank  and  respectability  which  they  poeaessed 
under  the  regal  authority. 
{  63.  Of  him      Such  being  the  rights  of  nations,  a  sovereign  who  attempts 
^^V'^l"'*  to  hinder  another  from  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers, 
iho  exeroiBe  ^^^^  ^™  ^^  i^y^ry,  and  offenos  against  the  law  of  nations.  It 
of  the  right  is  attacking  a  nation  in  one  of  her  most  valuable  rights,  and 
of  embMsj.  disputing  her  title  to  that  which  nature  herself  gives  to  every 
independent  society:  it  is  offering  an  insult  to  nations  in 
general,  and  tearing  asunder  the  ties  by  which  they  are 
united. 
{  64.   What     But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  time  of  peace :  war 
i^^^bT***^*  introduces  other  rights.     It  allowd  us  to  cut  off  from  an 
■peotin'ume^'^^^y  ^^^  ^^  resources,  and  to  hinder  him  from  sending  mi- 
of  war.       nisters  to  solicit  assistance.     There  are  even  occasions  when 
we  may  refuse  a  passage  to  the  ministers  of  neutral  nations, 
who  are  going  to  our  enemy.     We  are  under  no  obligation  to 
allow  them  an  opportunity  of  perhaps  conveying  him  intelli- 
gence of  a  momentous  nature,  and  concerting  with  him  the 
means  of  giving  him  assistance,  &c.     This  admits  of  no  doubt, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  besieged  town.     No  right  can 
[  456  ]  authorize   the  minister  of  a  neutral  power,  or  any  other 
person  whatsoever,  to  enter  the  place  without  the  b^ieger's 
consent.     But,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  sovereigns, 
good  reasons  ti  ist  be  alleged  for  refusing  to  let  their  minis- 
ters pass ;  and  with  such  reasons  they  must  rest  satisfied,  if 
they  are  disposed  to  remain  neuter.     Sometimes  even  a  pas^ 
sage  is  refused  to  suspected  ministers  in  critical  and  dubioos 
junctures,  although  there  do  not  exist  any  open  war.     But 
this  is  a  delicate  proceeding,  which,  if  not  justified  by  reasons 
that  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  produces  an  acrimony  that 
easily  degenerates  into  an  open  rupture. 
;  66.   The       As  nations  are  obliged  to  correspond  together,  to  attend  to 
mmster  of  ^]jg  proposals  and  demands  made  to  them,  to  keep  open  a 
powolTifl  to  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  channel  of  communication  for  the  purpose  of 
b«  reoeired.  mutually  understanding  each  other's  views  and  bringing  their 
disputes  to  an  accommodation,  a  sovereign  cannot,  without 
very  particular  reasons,  refuse  admitting  and  hearing  the 
minister  of  a  friendly  power,  or  of  one  with  whom  he  is  at 
peace.     But  in  case  there  be  reasons  for  not  admitting  him 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  may  notify  to  him  that  he 
will  send  proper  persons  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place 
on  the  frontier,  there  to  hear  his  proposals.     It  then  becomes 
the  foreign  minister's  duty  to  stop  at  the  place  assigned :  it 
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18  sufficient  that  he  obtains  a  hearing;  that  being  the  utmost   book  it. 
that  he  has  a  right  to  expect. 


The  obligation,  however,  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  in-J  w.  Ofr^ 
elude  that  of  suffering  at  all  times  the  residence  of  perpetual  "5®"*  "*- 
ministers,  who  are  desirous  of  remaining  at  the  sovereign's"^'  "* 
court,  although  they  have  no  business  to  transact  with  him. 
It  is  natural,  indeed,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  senti- 
ments which  nations  ought  mutually  to  entertain  for  each 
other,  that  a  frieiidly  reception  should  be  given  to  those  resi- 
dent ministers,  when  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  stay.  But  if  there  exist  any  substantial 
reason  to  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  the  state  undoubt- 
edly claims  a  preference ;  and  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot 
take  it  amiss  if  his  minister  be  requested  to  withdraw,  when 
he  has  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  commission,  or  when  he  has 
not  any  business  to  transact.  The  custom  of  keeping  every 
where  ministers  constantly  resident  is  now  so  firmly  esta- 
blished, that  whoever  should  refuse  to  conform  to  it,  must 
allege  very  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  These  reasons  may  arise  from  particular  con- 
junctures :  but  there  are  also  ordinary  reasons  ever  subsist- 
ing, and  such  as  relate  to  the  constitution  of  a  government 
and  the  state  of  a  nation.  Republics  would  often  have  very 
good  reasons  of  the  latter  kind,  to  excuse  themselves  from 
continually  suffering  the  residence  of  foreign  ministers,  who 
corrupt  the  citizens, — ^gain  them  over  to  their  mastets,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  republic, — ^and  excite  and  foment  par- 
ties in  the  state,  &c.  And  even  though  no  other  evil  should 
arise  from  their  presence  than  that  of  inspiring  a  nation,  ori- 
ginally plain,  frugal,  and  virtuous,  with  a  taste  for  luxury, 
the  thirst  of  gain,  and  the  manners  of  courts, — ^that  alone 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct  of  wise 
and  provident  rulers  in  dismissing  them.  The  Polish  govern-  [  457  J 
ment  is  not  fond  of  resident  ministers ;  and  indeed  their  in- 
trigues with  the  members  of  the  diet  have  furnished  but  too 
many  reasons  for  keeping  them  at  a  distance.  In  the  war  of 
1666,  a  nuncio  publicly  complained,  in  the  open  diet,  of  the 
French  ambassador's  unnecessarily  prolonging  his  stay  in 
Poland,  and  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
spy.  In  1668,  other  members  of  that  body  moved  for  a  law 
to  regulate  the  length  of  time  that  an  ambassador  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom."*^ 

The  greater  the  calamities  of  war  are,  the  more  it  is  incum-  j  67.   How 
bent  on  nations  to  preserve  means  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  **»•  ""^o"- 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  hosti-  ^"J^  *" 
lities,  they  be  at  liberty  to  send  ministers  to  each  other,  for^bead- 
the  purpose  of  making  overtures  of  peace,  or  proposals  tend-miued. 
ing  to  moderate  the  transports  of  hostile  rage.     It  is  true, 


•  Wiokefort'8  Ambaseador,  b.  L  {  1. 
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BOOK  XT.   indeed,  that  the  minister  of  an  enemy  cannot  come  withcmt 
— "*^-^  permission ;  accordingly,  a  passport,  or  safe-condnct,  is  asked 
for  him,  either  through  the  intervention  of  some  common 
friend,  or  by  one  of  those  messengers  who  are  protected  by 
the  laws  of  war,  and  of  whom  we  wall  speak  in  the  sequel — 
I  mean  a  trumpeter  or  drummer.     It  is  true,  also,  that,  for 
substantial  reasons,  the  safe-conduct  may  be  refused,  and  ad- 
mission denied  to  the  minister.     But  this  liberty,  which  is 
authorized  by  the  care  that  every  nation  is  bound  to  bestow 
on  her  own  safety,  is  no  bar  to  our  laying  it  down  as  a  gene- 
ral maxim,  that  we  are  not  to  refuse  admitting  and  hearing 
an  enemy's  minister ;  that  is  to  say,  that  war  alone,  and  of 
itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  hear  any  pro- 
posal coming  from  an  enemy ;  but  that,  to  warrant  such  re- 
fusal, there  must  exist  some  reason  of  a  particular  nature, 
and  which  rests  upon  very  good  grounds,  as,  for  instance, 
when  an  artful  and  designing  enemy  has,  by  his  own  conduct, 
given  us  lust  cause  to  apprehend  that  his  only  intention,  in 
sending  his  ministers  and  making  proposals,  is  to  disunite  the 
members  of  a  confederacy,  to  lull  them  into  security  by  hold- 
ing out  false  appearances  of  peace,  and  then  to  overpower 
them  by  surprise. 
i  68.   wiie-     Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  be  proper  to  dis- 
ther  ™»°*«-  cuss  a  Celebrated  question,  whicn  has  been  often  debated.    It 
received      ^®  askcd  whether  foreign  nations  may  receive  the  ambassa- 
from  or  sent  <iors  and  Other  ministers  of  an  usurper,  and  send  their  minis- 
to  an  ufiup-  ters  to  him  ?     In  this  particular,  foreign  powers  take  for  their 
^''  rule  the  circumstance  of  actual  possession,  if  the  interest  of 

their  affairs  so  require :  and,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
certain  rule,  or  one  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  independency  of  states.  As  foreigners  have 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  a  nation, 
they  are  not  obliged  to  canvass  and  scrutinize  her  conduct  in 
the  management  of  them,  in  order  to  determine  how  far  it  is 
either  just  or  unjust.  They  may,  if  they  think  proper,  sup- 
L  ^^^  J  pose  the  right  to  be  annexed  to  the  possession.  When  a  na- 
tion has  expelled  her  sovereign,  other  powers,  who  do  not 
choose  to  declare  against  her,  and  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  her  enmity  or  open  hostility,  consider  her  thenceforward 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  without  taking  on  themselves  to 
determine  whether  she  has  acted  justly  in  withdrawing  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  prince  by  whom  she  was  governed.  Car- 
dinal Mazarin  received  Lockhart,  whom  Cromwell  had  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  republic  of  England,  and  refused  to  see 
either  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  his  ministers.  If  a  people, 
after  having  expelled  their  prince,  submit  to  another — ^if  they 
change  the  order  of  succession,  and  acknowledge  a  sovereign 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural  and  appointed  heir — ^foreign 
powers  may,  in  this  instance  also,  consider  what  has  been 
done  as  lawful :  it  is  no  quarrel  or  business  of  theirs.  At 
bit 
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the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suder-  book  it. 
mania,  having  obtained  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  the  preju-  - 
dice  of  his  nephew  Sigismumd,  king  of  Poland,  was  soon 
acknowledged  by  most  sovereigns.  Villeroy,  minister  of  the 
French  monarch,  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  despatches  of  the 
8th  of  April,  1608,  plainly  said  to  the  president,  Jeannin, 
'*  All  these  reasons  and  considerations  shall  not  prevent  the 
king  from  treating  with  Charles,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  his  in- 
terest, and  that  of  his  kingdom."  This  remark  was  sensible 
and  judicious.  The  king  of  France  was  neither  the  judge  nor 
the  guardian  of  the  Swedish  nation,  that  he  should,  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  king  whom  Sweden  had  chosen,  under  pretence  that  a 
competitor  had  termed  Charles  an  usurper.  Had  the  charge 
been  even  founded  in  justice,  it  was  an  affair  which  did  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  foreigners. 

Therefore,  when  foreign  powers  have  received  the  minis- 
ters of  an  usurper,  and  sent  theirs  to  him,  the  lawful  prince, 
on  recovering  the  throne,  cannot  complain  of  these  measures 
as  an  injury,  nor  justly  Aake  them  the  ground  of  a  war,  pro- 
vided those  powers  have  not  proceeded  to  greater  lengths, 
nor  furnished  any  assistance  against  him.  But  to  acknow- 
ledge the  dethroned  prince  or  his  heir,  after  the  state  has 
solemnly  acknowledged  the  person  to  whom  the  sceptre  has 
been  transferred,  is  an  injury  done  to  the  latter,  and  a  pro- 
fession of  enmity  to  the  nation  that  has  chosen  him.  Such  a 
step,  hazarded  in  favour  of  James  the  Second's  son,  was,  by 
William  the  Third  and  the  British  nation,  alleged  as  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  the  war  which  England  soon  after 
declared  against  France.  Notwithstanding  all  the  caution, 
and  all  the  protestations  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  young  Stuart,  as  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James  the  Third,  was  considered 
by  the  English  as  an  injury  done  both  to  the  king  and  to  the 
nation. 


CHAP.  VL  f  -^^'^  ] 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OF  PUBLIC  MINISTERS — OF  THE  RE-  ''*'ap. j^r^ 
PRESENTATIVB  CHARACTER — AND  OF  THE  HONOURS  DUE  TO 
MINISTERS. 

IN  former  days,  people  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  more  j  ««.  origia 
than  one  order  of  public  ministers,  in  Latin  termed  legati,  ^^  the  seve. 
which  appellation  has  been  rendered  by  that  of  ^^ambassa-^^!^^"/^^ 
dors.**    But,  when  courts  were  become  more  proud^  and,  atniito^."' 
the  same  time,  more  punctilious  in  the  article  of  ceremony, 
and  especially  when  they  had  introduced  the  idea  of  extend- 
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BOOK  TV.    ing  the  TniDister's  representation  even  to  that  of  his  master^i 
*^''*'''  ^''  dignity,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  employ  commissioners 
of  less  exalted  rank  on  certain  occasions,  in  order  to  avoid 
trouble,  expense,  and  disputes.  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  set  the  example.     Thus,  several 
orders  of  ministers  being  established,  more  or  less  digpity 
was  annexed  to  their  character,  and  proportionate  hoaours 
were  required  for  them. 
{ 70.  Repre-     Every  minister,  in  some  measure,  represents  his  master,  as 
MntatiTo     every  agent  or  delegate  represents  his  constituent.     But  this 
o  areoter.    ,.epresentation  relates  to  the  affairs  of  his  office :  the  minister 
represents  the  subject  in  whom  reside  the  rights  which  he  is 
to  exercise,  preserve,  and  assert — ^the  rights  respecting  which 
he  is  to  treat  in  his  master's  stead.     Although  such  repre- 
sentation is  admitted  in  a  general  view,  and  so  far  as  respects 
the  essence  of  affairs,  it  is  with  an  abstraction  of  the  dignity 
of  the   constituent.     In  process   of  time,  however,  princes 
would  have  ministers  to  represent  them,  not  only  in  their 
rights  and  in  the  transaction  of  their  .affairs,  but  also  in  their 
dignity,  their  greatness,  and  their  pre-eminence.     It  was,  no 
doubt,  to  those  signal  occasions  of  state,  those  ceremonies  for 
which  ambassadors  are  sent,  as,  for  instance,  marriages,  that 
this  custom  owes  its  origin.     But  so  exalted  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity in  the  minister  is  attended  with  considerable  inconve- 
nience  in    conducting   business,    and,    besides    occasioning 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  is  often  productive  of  difficulties 
and  disputes.     This  circumstance  has  given  birth  to  different 
orders  of  public  ministers,  and  various  degrees  of  representa- 
tion.    Custom  has  established  three  principal  degrees.  What 
is,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  the  representative  charactery 
\H  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  minister,  of  representing  his 
master  even  m  his  very  person  and  dignity. 
)  71.   Am-       The  representative  character,  so  termed  by  way  of  pre- 
ri92^"     eminence,  or  in  contradistinction  to  other  kinds  of  represen- 
^     '  tation,  constitutes  the  minister  of  the  first  rank  the  ambas- 

sador.    It  places  him  above  all  other  ministers  who  are  not 
invested  with  the  same  character,  and  precludes  their  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  the  ambassador.     At  present  there 
are  ambassadors  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  but  this  is  no 
more  than  an  accidental  distinction,  merely  relative  to  the 
subject  of  their  mission.     Yet  almost  everywhere  some  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  treatment  of  these  different  ambas- 
[  460  ]  sadors.     That,  however,  is  purely  matter  of  custom. 
{  72.   Sn-       Envoys  are  not  invested  with  the  representative  character, 
vo7*>  properly  so  called,  or  in  the  first  degree.    They  are  ministers 

of  the  second  rank,  on  whom  their  master  was  willing  to  con- 

(192)  An  amkamador  may  aniiiil  a  the  event  of   hii    nation   rejecting  a 

treaty,    see    aathorities     ooUeoted    in  person  sent  by  the  friendly  nation  as 

1   Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  46.     In  consul,  he    ia  to  ae»ign  the    reasons, 
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fer  a  degree  of  dignity  and  respectability,  which,  without  book  iv, 
being  on  a  level  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  im-  ^''*^'  ^'' 
mediately  follows  it,  and  yields  the  pre-eminence  to  it  alone. 
There  are  also  envoys  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  intention  of  princes  that  the  latter  should 
be  held  in  greater  consideration.  This  likewise  depends  on 
custom. 

The  word  resident  formerly  related  only  to  the  continu-  §  rs.  Rwi- 
ance  of  the  minister's  stay ;  and  it  is  frequent,  in  history,  dents, 
for  ambassadors  in  ordinary  to  be  designated  by  the  simple 
title  of  residents.  But,  since  the  practice  of  employing  dif- 
ferent orders  of  ministers  has  been  generally  established,  the 
name  of  residents  has  been  confined  to  ministers  of  a  third 
order,  to  whose  character  general  custom  has  annexed  a  lesser 
degree  of  respectability.  The  resident  does  not  represent  the 
prince's  person  in  his  dignity,  but  only  in  his  affairs.  His 
representation  is  in  reality  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
envoy:  wherefore  we  often  term  hiin,  as  well  as  the  envoy,  a 
minister  of  the  second  order, — thus,  distinguishing  only  two 
classes  of  public  ministers,  the  former  consisting  of  ambas- 
sadors who  are  invested  with  the  representative  character  in 
pre-eminence,  the  latter  comprising  all  other  ministers  who  do 
not  possess  that  exalted  character.  This  is  the  most  neces- 
sary distinction,  and,  indeed,  the  only  essential  one. 

Lastly,. a  custom  of  still  more  recent  origin  has  introduced ;  74.  Minu- 
a  new  kind  of  ministers  without  any  particular  determination  *«»• 
of  character.  These  are  called  simply  ministerSy  to  indicate 
that  they  are  invested  with  the  general  quality  of  a  sove- 
reign's mandatories,  without  ^ny  particular  assignment  of 
rank  and  character.  It  was  likewise  the  punctilio  of  cere- 
mony which  gave  rise  to  this  innovation.     Use  had  esta- 

aod  reqaest  Uie  appointment  of  ano-  tiona.     Id.  461-2 ;  The  Caroline,  6  Bob. 

ther  consuL  Id.  55.    In  hiB  abaenoe  a  Rep.  461 ;  The  Madison^  1  Edw.  R.  224. 

oonsnl  of  bis  nation  may  demand  an  As  respects  an  ambassador    or  mi-  Ambassa- 

aadienoe   with    the    minister-  of  the  nister   in  Great   Britain,    this  is  de- dor's  privi- 

friendly  state,    (Id.    63,)  although   a  dared  and  enforced  by  7  Anne,  c.  12;legefh)m 

oonsol  has  not  the  same  priyiloges  as  see  the  decisions  thereon,  Chitty's  CoL  arrest. 

an  ambassador  in   other  respects,   Id.  Stat  13;  Novello  v.  Togwoodf  1  Bam. 

70.     The  children   of  an  ambassador  A  Ores.  554,  2  DowL  A  Ryl.  838,  S.  0. ; 

and  of  his  attendants,  thongh  bom  in  and    13    Price  Rep.  805.    And  a  ser- 

a  foreign  state,  are  oonsidered  natanJ-  rant    of    a   foreign    minister,  though 

bora  subjects.   Id.  110,  112.    An   am-  not  lodging  in  his  house,  is  protected 

bassador    from    a    foreign    court,    for-  by   that  act     In    re    Count    Haalang, 

merly,   could  not   come   into  England  Dick.  274    But  a  plaintiff  under  such 

without    a   license    and    safe-oonduot  protection    of    a    foreign   ambassador 

Id.  131.     He  is  the  proper  person  to  has  'been  oompeUed  to    give   security 

grant   a   passport  Id.  492.    The  am-  for  oosta  before  he  will  be  allowed  to 

bassador  of  an  enemy  at  a  neutral  court  proceed.    Adderly  y.  Smith,  Dick,  355. 

may  recover  and  insist  on  having  re-  But  that  act  does  not  extend  to  conwU, 

stored    despatches    sent  by  a  neutral  who    are,    therefore,  liable    to    arrest 

vessel,  and  captured  by  an  enemy;  and  Vivearta  v.  Bekher,  3  Manie  A  Selwyn, 

he  is  peculiarly  an  object  of  the  pro-  284. — C. 

tection  and  favour  of  the  law  of  na- 
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BOOK  IT.   bliBhed  particular  modes  of  treatment  for  the  ambassador,  the 
—  -'-^  envoy,  and  the  resident.     Disputes  between  ministers  of  the 
several  princes  often  arose  on  this  head,  and  especially  about 
rank,     in  order  to  avoid  all  contest  on  certain  occasions 
when  there  might  be  room  to  apprehend  it,  the  expedient  was 
adopted  of  sending  ministers  not  invested  with  any  one  of  the 
three  known  characters.     Hence,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
any  settled  ceremonial,  and  can  pretend  to  no  particular 
treatment.     The  minister  represents  his  master  in  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  manner,  which  cannot  be  equal  to  the  first 
decree ;  consequently  he  makes  no  demur  in  yielding  pre- 
eminence to  the  ambassador.     He  is  entitled  to  the  general 
[  461  ]  regard  due  to  a  confidential  person  intrusted  by  a  sovereign 
with  the  management  of  his  afiairs ;  and  he  posseasee  all  ^e 
rights  essential  to  the  character  of  a  public  minister.     This 
indeterminate  quality  is  such  that  the  sovereign  may  confer  it 
on  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  would  not  choose  to  invest 
with  the  character  of  ambassador ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  accepted  by  men  of  rank,  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  office  of  resident,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  treat- 
ment at  present  allotted  to  men  in  that  station.     There  are 
also  ministerB  plenipotentiary^  and  of  much  greater  distinction 
than  simple  ministers.    These  also  are  without  any  particular 
attribution  of  rank  and  character,  but,  by  custom,  are  now 
placed  immediately  after  the  ambassador,  or  on  a  levd  with 
the  envoy  extraordinary. 
If  75.   Con-      We  have  spoken  of  eon»uh  in  treating  of   commerce 
ae'^itifs''^'  (Book  II.  §  84).     Formerly,  agewU  were  a  kind  of  pnbBc  mi- 
uommu!'      nisters :  but  in  the  present  increase  and  profusion  of  titles, 
('i«>nors,  Ao.  this  is  givcu  to  pcrsous  simply  appointed  by  princes  to  trans- 
(iv3)  act  their  private  affairs,  and  who  not  unfrequently  are  sub- 

jects of  the  country  where  they  reside.  They  are  not  public 
ministers,  and  consequently  not  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  But  a  more  particular  protection  is  due  to 
them  than  to  other  foreigners  or  citizens,  and  likewise  scHue 
attention  in  consideration  of  the  prince  whom  they  serve.  If 
that  prince  sends  an  agent  with  credentials  and  on  public  bu- 
siness, the  agent  thenceforward  becomes  a  public  minister ; 
his  title  making  no  difierence  in  the  case^  The  same  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  deputies,  commissioners,  and  othero  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  public  afiairs. 
^  76.  Ore-  Amouff  the  several  characters  established  by  custom,  it 
lientiaifl.  rosts  with  the  sovereign  to  determine  with  what  particular 
one  he  chooses  to  invest  his  minister ;  and  he  makes  known 
the  minister's  character  in  the  credentiah  which  he  gives  him 
for  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  sends  him.  Credentials  are  the 
instrument  which  authorizes  and  establishes  the  minister  in 
his  character  with  the  prinoe  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
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If  that  prince  receives  the  minister,  he  can  receive  him  only   book  iv. 
in  the  quality  attributed  to  him  in  his  credentials.     They  are,   ^°^'''  ^''  . 
as  it  were,  his  general  letter  of  attorney,  his  mandate  patent, 
mandatum  manifestum. 

The  inMructions  given  to  the  minister  contain  his  master's  j  77.  in- 
secret  mandate^  the  orders  to  which  the  minister  must  carefully  stnictiona. 
conform,  and  which  limit  his  powers.  Here  we  might  apply 
all  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature  respecting  procurations  and 
mandates,  whether  open  or  secret.  But  exclusive  of  their 
being  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  treaties, 
we  may  with  the  less  impropriety  dispense  with  such  details 
in  this  work,  as  the  custom  has  wisely  been  established,  that 
no  engagements  into  which  a  minister  may  enter,  shall 
have  any  validity  between  sovereigns,  unless  ratified  by  his 
principal. 

We  have  seen  above  that  every  sovereign,  every  commu-J  78.  Right 
nity,  and  even  every  individual,  who  has  a  right  to  treat  with  ^^  ?*J[^* 
foreign  powers,  has  also  that  of  sending  ambassadors.  (See^J^"**" 
the  preceding  chapter.)  The  question  admits  of  no  diflScnlty, 
so  far  as  respects  simple  ministers  or  mandatories,  considered 
in  general  as  persons  intrusted  with  the  affairs,  and  vested  [  462  ] 
with  the  powers,  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  treat.  Further, 
the  ministers  of  every  sovereign  are,  without  hesitation, 
allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  belonging  to 
ministers  of  the  second  order.  Powerful  monarchs,  indeed, 
deny  to  some  petty  states  the  right  of  sending  ambassadors : 
but  let  us  see  with  what  reason.  According  to  the  generally 
established  custom,  the  ambassador  is  a  public  minister,  re* 
presenting  the  person  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign;  and,  as 
this  representative  character  procures  him  particular  honours, 
great  princes  are  therefore  unwilling  to  admit  the  ambas- 
sador of  an  inconsiderable  state,  from  a  repugnance  to  pay- 
ing him  honours  of  so  distinguished  a  kind.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest that  every  sovereign  has  an  equal  right  of  causing  himself 
to  be  represented  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  or  the 
third  degree:  and  the  sovereign  dignity  is  entitled  to  dis- 
tinguished respect  in  the  great  society  of  nations.  We  have 
shown  (Book  II.  Gh.  III.)  that  the  dignity  of  independent  na- 
tions is  essentially  the  same :  that  a  sovereign  prince,  how- 
ever low  he  may  rank  in  the  scale  of  power,  is  as  completely 
sovereign  and  independent  as  the  greatest  monarch,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dwarf  is  a  man  equally  with  a  giant: 
although,  indeed,  the  political  giant  makes  a  more  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  general  society  than  the  dwarf,  and  has,  on 
that  account,  a  greater  portion  of  respect  and  more  signal 
honours  paid  to  him.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  every  prince, 
every  state,  truly  possessed  of  sovereignty,  has  a  right  to 
send  ambassadors,  and  that  to  contest  their  right  in  this  in- 
stance is  doing  them  a  very  great  injury ;  it  is,  in  fact,  con- 
testing their  sovereign  dignity.     And  if  they  have  that  right, 
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BOOK  IT.  their  ambassadors  cannot  be  refused  those  regards  and  ho- 
■  ^''^'*'  ^''  nours  which  custom  particularly  assigns  to  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign.  The  king  of  France  admits  no  ambaasadors 
from  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  refusing  to  their  ministers 
the  honours  annexed  to  the  first  degree  of  representation; 
yet  he  receives  ambassadors  from  the  princes  of  Italy.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  conduct  is  that  he  considers  the  latter 
to  be  more  perfectly  sovereign  princes  than  the  former,  be- 
cause, though  equally  vassals  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire, 
they  are  not  equally  dependent  on  the  imperial  authority. 
The  emperors,  nevertheless,  claim  the  same  rights  over  the 
princes  of  Italy,  as  over  those  of  Germany.  But  France, 
seeing  that  the  former  do  not  actually  constitute  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  body,  nor  assist  at  the  diets,  countenances 
their  absolute  independence,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to 
detach  them  from  the  empire. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  honours  due  and 
actually  paid  to  ambassadors :  these  are  matters  which  alto- 
gether depend  on  institution  and  custom:  I  shall  only 
observe,  in  general,  that  they  are  entitled  to  those  civilities 
and  distinctions  which  usage,  and  the  prevailing  manners  of 
the  time,  have  pointed  out  as  proper  expressions  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign.  And  it  must 
be  observed  here,  with  regard  to  things,  of  institution  and 
[  463  ]  custom,  that,  when  a  practice  is  so  established,  as  to  impart, 
according  to  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  age,  a  real  value 
and  a  settled  signification  to  things  which  are  in  their  own 
nature  indifierent,  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations 
requires  that  we  should  pay  deference  to  such  institution, 
and  act,  with  respect  to  such  things,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  really  possessed  all  that  value  which  the  opinion  of 
mankind  has  annexed  to  them.  For  instance,  according  to 
the  general  usage  of  all  Europe,  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  an  ambassador  to  wear  his  hat  in  presence  of  the  prince  to 
whom  he  is  sent.  This  right  expresses  that  he  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  representative  of  a  sovereign:  to  refuse  it, 
therefore,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  state  which  is  truly  inde- 
pendent, would  be  doing  an  injury  to  that  state,  and,  in  some 
measure,  degrading  it.  The  Switzers,  who  formerly  were 
much  deeper  adepts  in  the  art  of  war  than  in  the  etiquette  of 
courts,  and  far  from  being  punctilious  on  the  score  of  mere 
ceremony,  have,  on  some  occasions,  submitted  to  be  treated 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  their  nation.  In 
1663,  their  ambassadors  suffered  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  to  refuse  them  those  honours  which  cus- 
tom has  rendered  essential  to  the  ambassadors  of  sovereigns, 
and  particularly  that  of  being  covered  before  the  king  at  their 
audience.'*'     Some  of  their  number,  who  knew  better  what 

*  In  Wicqueforty  may  be  seen  a  particnlar  account  of  the  whole 
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they  owed  to  the  glory  of  their  republic,  strongly  insisted  on  book  it. 
that  essential  and  distinctive  honour ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  ^^*^^'  y* 
majority  prevailed,  and  at  length  they  all  yielded,  on  being 
assured  that  the  ambassadors  of  their  nation  had  not  worn 
their  hats  in  presenfce  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Allowing  the 
fact  to  have  been  true,  the  argument  was  not  unanswerable. 
The  Switzers  might  have  replied,  that  in  Henry's  time  their 
nation  was  not  yet  solemnly  acknowledged  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  as  it  had  lately  been  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  They  might  have  said,  that,  although 
their  predecessors  had  not  been  duly  attentive  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  sovereigns,  that  gross  error  could  not  impose 
on  their  successors  any  obligation  to  commit  a  similar  one. 
At  present,  as  the  nation  is  more  enlightened,  and  more 
attentive  to  points  of  that  nature,  she  will  not  fail  to  support 
her  dignity  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  Whatever  extra- 
ordinary honours  may,  in  other  respects,  be  paid  to  her 
ambassadors,  she  will  not,  in  future,  suffer  herself  to  be  so  far 
blinded  by  those  empty  marks  of  distinction,  as  to  overlook 
that  peculiar  prerogative  which  custom  has  rendered  essential. 
When  Louis  the  Fifteenth  visited  Alsace,  in  1744,  the  Helvetic 
body  declined  sending  ambassadors  to  compliment  him  accord- 
ing to  custom,  until  informed  whether  they  would  be  allowed 
to  wear  their  hats:  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  just  demand,  [  464  ] 
none  were  sent.  Switserland  may  reasonably  hope  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  will  no  longer  insist  on  a  claim  which 
does  not  enhance  the  lustre  of  his  crown,  and  can  only  serve 
to  degrade  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 


CHAP.  VIL 

OP  THE  RIGHTS,   PRIVILEGES,   AND  IMMUNITIES   OP  AMBAS-     chap,  m. 
SADOES   AND  OTHER  PUBLIC   MINISTERS.  (194) 

THE  respect  which  is  due  to  sovereigns  should  redound  to  {  ^o.   Ro- 
their  representatives,  and  especially  their  ambassadors,   as'P?!*^"*'* 
representing  their  master's  person  in  the  first  degree.    Who-n^te«."" 
ever  offends  and  insults  a  public  minister  commits  a  crime  the  (195) 
more  deserving  of  severe  punishment,  as  he  might  thereby 
involve  his  country  and  his  sovereign  in  very  serious  diffi- 
culties and  trouble.     It  is  just  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
his  fault,  and  that  the  state  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 

aotion.     That  writer   ia  jnstifiabk  in  nation     by    ooanelj    aaaerdng    that 

expressing    a   degree    of    indignation  "they     prefer     money     to     honour." 

against  the  Swiss  ambassadors;  bat  he  Ambawador,  book  L  {  19.     See  also 

ought  not  to  have  insulted  the  whole  18. 

(194)  See  Wieqneforf  s  Ambaasadort,        (195)  AnU,  p.  459,  n. 
per  tot.— 0. 
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BOOK  IT.   linquent,  give  full  satisfactioa  to  the  sovereign  who  has  been 
CHAP,  vn.  offended  in  the  person  of  his  minister.     If  the  foreign  minis- 
ter is  himself  the  aggressor,  and  offends  a  citizen,  the  latter 
may  oppose  him  without  departing  from  the  respect  dne  to 
the  character  which  the  offender  bears,  tfnd  give  him  a  lesson 
which  shall  both  efface  the  stain  of  the  outrage,  and  make  the 
author  of  it  blush  for  his  misconduct.     The  person  offended 
may  further  prefer  a  complaint  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  will 
demand  for  him  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  minister's 
master.     The  great  concerns  of  the  state  forbid  a  citizen,  on 
such  occasions,  to  entertain  those  thoughts  of  revenue  which 
the  point  of  honour  might  suggest,  although  they  should  in 
other  respects  be  deemed  allowable.    Even  according  to  the 
maxims  of  the  world,  a  gentleman  is  not  disgraced  by  an 
affront  for  which  it  is  not  m  his  own  power  to  procure  satis- 
faction. 
$81.   Their     The  necessity  and  right  of  embassies  being  established 
perrons  sa-  (gee  Chap.  V.  of  this  Book),  the  perfect  security  and  inviola^ 
^'vLrrwo     ''^^^^y  ^^  ambassadors,  and  other  ministers,  is  a  certain  con- 
(196)  sequence  of  it:  for,  if  their  persons  be  not  protected  from 

violence  of  every  kmd,  the  right  of  embassy  becomes  preca- 
rious, and  the  success  very  uncertain.  A  right  to  the  end 
inseparably  involves  a  right  to  the  necessary  means.  Embas- 
sies, then,  being  of  such  great  importance  in  the  universal 
society  of  nations,  and  so  necessary  to  their  common  well- 
being,  the  persons  of  ministers  charged  with  those  embassies 
are  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  among  all  nations.  (See 
Book  II.  §  218.)  Whoever  offers  violence  to  an  ambassador, 
or  to  any  other  public  minister,  not  only  injures  the  sovereign 
whom  that  minister  represents,  but  also  attacks  the  common 
[  465  ]  safety  and  well-being  of  nations:  he  becomes  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime  against  manldnd  in  general. 

(196)  AnU,  p.  459,  n. — C.  the  niltan  for  this  barbarous  massacre ; 

*  An  enormoas  infracUon  of  the  and,  finding  him  backward  to  giro  it« 
law  of  nations  caused  the  ruin  of  the  he  took  up  arms.  The  oonqnest  of 
powerftil  empire  of  Ehoyareim,  or  the  whole  empire  of  KhoTarezro  soon 
Kakesm,  and  opened  a  door  to  the  foUowed,*  and  Mohammed  himself,  re- 
Tartars  for  the  sul^ogation  of  almost  dvoed  to  the  condition  of  a  wretched 
all  Asia.  The  famous  Qengis-khan,  fngitiye,  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a 
wishing  to  establish  a  commercial  in-  desert  island  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
tercourse  between  his  states  and  those  Ganson,  the  last  sultan  of  the  Mam- 
of  Persia,  and  the  other  proyinces  sub-  melncs,  haying  put  to  death  the  am- 
ject  to  Mohammed  Cotheddini  sultan  bassadors  of  the  Turkish  emperor, 
of  Ehorarezm,  sent  to  that  prince  an  Selim  the  First,  the  ixgured  monarch 
ambassador,  accompanied  by  a  cararan  took  a  signal  vengeance  for  the  atro- 
of  merchants.  On  the  arriTal  of  that  oious  deed.  He  conquered  all  the  do- 
caravan  at  Otraw,  the  goyemor  caused  minions  of  Ganson,  and,  having  de- 
them  to  be  arrested,  together  with  the  feated  and  captured  that  prince  near 
ambassador,  and  wrote  word  to  the  Gairo,  he  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
Bultan  that  they  were  a  company  of  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Ma- 
spies.  Mohammed  thereupon  ordered  rigny.  History  of  the  Arabs,  yoL  ii.  p. 
him  to  have  the  prisoners  put  to  death.  105,  427. 
Qengis-khan  demanded  satisfiMtion  of 
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This  safety  18  particularly  due  to  the  minister,  from  the  book  iv. 
sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent.  To  admit  a  minister,  to  ac- -£f^^]!iZI!! 
knowledge  him  in  such  character,  is  engaging  to  grant  him  i  82.  Partl- 
the  most  particular  protection,  and  that  he  shall  enjoy  all  ^^  ^^^ 
possible  safety.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  sovereign  18^^,^^'^"* 
botmd  to  protect  every  person  within  his  dominions,  whether  ( 197) 
native  or  foreigner,  and  to  shelter  him  from  violence :  but 
this  attention  is  in  a  higher  degree  due  to  a  foreign  minister. 
An  act  of  violence  done  to  a  private  person  is  an  ordinary 
transgression,  which,  according  to  circumstances,  the  prince 
may  pardon :  but  if  done  to  a  public  minister,  it  is  a  crime  of 
state,  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  power 
of  pardoning,  in  such  case,  does  hot  rest  with  the  prince  in 
whose  dominions  the  crime  has  been  committed,  but  with  him 
who  has  been  offended  in  the  person  of  his  representative. 
However,  if  the  minister  has  been  insulted  by  persons  who 
were  ignorant  of  his  character,  the  offence  is  wnoUy  uncon- 
nected with  the  law  of  nations,  and  falls  within  the  class  of 
ordinary  transgressions.  A  company  of  young  rakes,  in  a 
town  of  Switzerland,  having,  in  the  night-time,  insulted  the 
British  minister's  house,  without  knowing  who  lived  in  it,  the 
magistracy  sent  a  message  to  the  minister  to  know  what  satis- 
faction he  required.  He  prudently  answered,  that  it  was  the 
magistrates'  concern  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  such 
means  as  they  thought  best ;  but  that,  as  to  his  own  part,  he 
required  nothing,  not  thinking  himself  affronted  by  persons 
who  could  have  had  no  design  against  him,  as  not  knowing 
his  house.  Another  particular  circumstance,  in  the  protec- 
tion due  to  foreign  ministers,  is  this : — according  to  the  de- 
structive maxims  introduced  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  a  sove- 
reign is  under  a  necessity  of  showing  indulgence  to  a  person 
wearing  a  sword,  who  instantly  xevenges  an  aSront  done  to 
him  by  a  private  individual :  but  violent  proceedings  against 
a  public  minister  can  never  be  allowed  or  excused,  unless  [  466  ] 
where  the  latter  has  himself  been  the  aggressor,  and,  by  using 
violence  in  the  first  instance^  has  reduced  his  opponent  to  the 
necessity  of  self-defence. 

Though  the  minister's  character  is  not  displayed  in  its  full ;  83.  Wb«a 
extent,  and  does  not  thus  insure  him  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  ^t  ^0°)- 
rights,  till  he  is  acknowledged  and  admitted  by  the  sovereign,  ™^"^*^<>- 
to  whom  he  delivers  his  credentials, — ^yet,  on  his  entering  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  making  himself  known,  he  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  otherwise,  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  come.     Until  he  has  had  his  audience 
of  the  prince,  he  is,  on  his  own  word,  to  b^  considered  as  a 
minister ;  and  besides,  exclusive  of  the  notice  of  his  mission, 

(197)  See  al«o  the  case  of  the  arrest    12.    See  recital  in  act»  and  1  Bla.  Com. 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  which  oc-    250,  and  ante,  459,  note. — C. 
eaaioned  the  passing  of  the  7  Anne,  c. 
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BOOK  IT.  usually  given  by  letter,  the  minister  has,  in  case  of  doubt,  his 
^HAP.  vn.  paaaports  to  produce,  which  will  sufficiently  certify  his  cha- 
racter. 
i  84.  What  These  passports  sometimes  become  necessary  to  him  in  the 
w  due  to  countries  through  which  he  passes  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
eountriM  ^^^  destination ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  he  shows  them,  in  order 
throogh  to  obtain  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  is  true, 
which  they  indeed,  that  the  prince  alone  to  whom  the  minister  is  sent,  is 
V^*'  under  any  obligation,  or  particular  engagement  to  insure  him 

the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  annexea  to  his  character.  Yet 
the  others  through  whose  dominions  he  passes  are  not  to  deny 
him  those  regards  to  which  the  minister  of  a  sovereign  is  en- 
titled, and  which  nations  reciprocally  owe  to  each  other.  In 
particular  they  are  bound  to  afford  him  perfect  security.  To 
insult  him  would  be  injuring  his  master,  and  the  whole  nation 
to  which  he  belongs ;  to  arrest  him,  and  offer  him  violence, 
would  be  infringing  the  right  of  embassy,  which  belongs  to 
all  sovereigns  (§§  67 — ^68).  The  French  monarch,  Francis 
the  First,  had  therefore  very  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
murder  of  his  ambassadors,  Rincon  and  Fregose,  as  an  atro- 
cious violation  of  public  faith  and  the  law  of  nations.  Those 
two  ministers,  the  one  destined  for  Constantinople,  the  other 
for  Venice,  having  embarked  on  the  Po,  were  stopped  and 
murdered ;  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  deed  had 
been  perpetrated  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Milan.*  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  having  taken  no  pains  to  discover 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  murder,  authorized  a  belief  that 
he  had  himself  ordered  it,  or  at  least  that  he  tacitly  approved 
of  the  act  after  its  commission.  And,  as  he  did  not  give  any 
suitable  satisfaction  for  it,  Francis  had  a  very  just  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  and  even  calling  for  the  assistance 
of  all  other  nations :  for  an  affair  of  this  nature  is  not  a  pri- 
vate dispute,  a  doubtful  question,  in  which  each  party  pre- 
tends to  have  justice  on  his  side :  it  is  a  quarrel  which  in- 
volves the  concern  of  all  nations,  since  they  are  all  equally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  sacred  inviolability  of  that 
right,  and  of  those  means  which  enable  them  to  hold  com- 
[  467  ]  munication  with  each  other,  and  to  treat  of  their  affairs.  If 
an  innocent  passage,  and  even  perfect  security  are  due  to  a 
private  individual,  much  more  are  they  due  to  the  minister 
of  a  sovereign,  who  is  going  to  execute  his  master's  orders, 
and  who  travels  on  the  a&irs  of  a  nation.  I  say,  ^^  an  in- 
nocent passage;*'  for  the  minister's  journey  is  justly  sus- 
pected, if  a  sovereign  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
make  an  improper  use  of  the  liberty  granted  him  of  entering 
his  territories,  by  plotting  against  his  interests  while  in  the 
country,  or  that  he  is  going  to  convey  intelligence  to  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  stir  up  others  against  him.     We  have  already 

*  Memoires  de  Martin  do  Bellay,  liv.  ix. 
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Said  (§  64)  that  he  may  in  such  case  refuse  him  a  passage :  book  iv. 
but  he  is  not  to  maltreat  him,  nor  suffer  any  violence  to  be  -~^^'  ^"i. 
offered  to  his  person.  If  he  has  not  reason  sujBScient  for  de- 
nying him  a  passage,  he  may  take  precautions  against  the 
abuse  which  the  minister  might  make  of  it.  These  maxims 
the  Spaniards  found  established  in  Mexico  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  In  those  countries,  ambassadors  were 
respected  throughout  their  whole  journey:  but  they  could 
not  deviate  from  the  high  road  without  forfeiting  their 
rights:* — a  prudent  and  judicious  reservation,  introduced 
as  a  guard  against  the  admission  of  spies  under  ]ihe  name 
of  ambassadors.  Thus,  while  the  negotiations  for  peace 
were  carried  on  at  the  famous  congress  of  Westphalia,  amid 
the  dangers  of  war  and  the  din  of  arms,  the  several  couriers 
sent  or  received  by  the  plenipotentiaries  had  each  his  particu- 
lar route  designated ;  and,  out  of  the  prescribed  tract,  his 
passport  could  afford  him  no  protection.f 

What  we  have  here  observed  relates  to  nations  that  are ;  85.  Am- 
at  peace  with  each  other.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  we  baesadors 
cease  to  be  under  any  obligation  of  leaving  the  enemy  in  the  *^*^J**  "* 
free  enjoyment  of  his  rights:  on  the  contrary,  we  are  justi- ,j^^"t^' 
fiable  in  depriving  him  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
him,  and  reducing  him  to  accept  of  equitable  conditions. 
His  people  may  also  be  attacked  and  seized  wherever  we 
have  a  right  to  commit  acts  of  hostility.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, may  we  justly  refuse  a  passage  to  the  ministers  whom 
our  enemy  sends  to  other  sovereigns ;  we  may  even  arrest 
them  if  they  attempt  to  pass  privately,  and  without  permis- 
sion, through  places  belonging  to  our  jurisdiction.  Of  such 
proceeding  the  last  war  furnishes  a  signal  instance.  A 
French  ambassador,  on  his  route  to  Berlin,  touched,  through 
the  imprudence  of  his  guides,  at  a  village  within  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  whose  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  was 
at  war  with  France.  The  minister  was  there  arrested  and 
afterwards  sent  over  to  England.  As  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  in  that  instance  only  exerted  the  rights  of  war, 
neither  the  court  of  France  nor  that  of  Prussia  complained 
of  his  conduct. 

The  reasons  which  render  embassies  necessary,  and  am- 1  m-   b»- 
bassadors  sacred  and  inviolable,  are  not  less  cogent  in  time  ^"**®*' ^•" 
of  war,  than  in  profound  peace.     On  the  contrary,  the  ne-^ji^g^ 
cessity  and  indispensable  duty  of  preserving  some  resource 
by  which  the  minds  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  be  brought  [  468  ] 
to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  peace  be  restored,  is  a  fresh 
reason  why  the  persons  of  ministers,  as  instruments  in  the 
preliminary  conferences  and  final  reconciliation,  should  be 
still  more  sacred  and  inviolable.     Nomen  legatiy  says  Cicero, 

*  SoUb's  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.    J  17. 
f  Wicquefort's  AmbaMador,  book  i.  }  1. 
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[  469  ] 


eju9modi  esse  debety  quody  non  modoy  inter  soeiorum  jurOj  sed 
etiam  inter  hostium  tela,  incolume  versetar.*  Accordinglj, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  war  is  that  which  insures  per- 
fect security  to  persons  who  bring  messages  or  proposals 
from  the  enemy.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  the  ambassador  of 
an  enemy  most  not  approach  without  permission :  and  as 
there  does  not  always  exist  a  convenient  opportimity  of  ob- 
taining such  permission  through  the  medium  of  neutral  per- 
sons, the  defect  has  been  supplied  by  the  establishment  of 
certain  privileged  messengers  for  carrying  proposals  from 
enemy  to  enemy,  in  perfect  safety. 

The  privileged  messengers  I  allude  to  are  heralds,  trum- 
peters, and  drummers,  who,  from  the  moment  they  make 
themselves  known,  and  as  long  as  they  confine  themselves 
within  the  terms  of  their  conunission,  are,  by  the  laws  of  war 
and  those  of  nations,  considered  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
This  regulation  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
duty  incumbent  on  us  to  reserve  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
(as  above  mentioned),  there  occur,  even  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  a  thousand  occasions,  .when  the  common  safety  and 
advantage  of  both  parties  require  that  they  should  be  able 
to  send  messages  and  proposals  to  each  other.  The  insti- 
tution of  heralds  succeeded  that  of  the  Roman  feeiales  :  at 
present,  however,  they  are  seldom  employed :  drummers  or 
trumpeters  are  sent,  and  after  them,  according  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  occasion,  ministers,  or  officers  furnished  with 
powers.  Those  drummers  and  trumpeters  are  held  sacred 
and  inviolable;  but  they  are  to  make  themselves  known 
by  the  marks  peculiar  to  them.  (198)  Maurice,  prince  of 
Orange,  highly  resented  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of 
Tsendick,  who  had  fired  at  his  trumpeter  if  on  which  occa- 
sion the  prince  observed  that  no  punishment  can  be  too 
severe  for  those  who  violate  the  law  of  nations.  Other  in- 
stances may  be  seen  in  Wicquefort,  and  particularly  the  repa- 
ration which  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  general  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  army,  caused  to  be  made  to  a  French  trumpeter,  who 
had  been  dismounted  and  despoiled  by  some  German 
soldiers,  t 

In  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  the  duke  of  Alva  handed 
up  a  trumpeter  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  saymg 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  allow  safety  to  a  trumpeter  sent 
him  by  the  chief  of  the  rebels.f  On  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  that  sanguinary  general  was  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  which,  as  we  have 
proved  above  (Book  III.  Chap.  XVIII.),  ought  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  civil  wars :  for,  unless  both  parties  can  with 
perfect  safety  interchange  messages,  and  reciprocally  send 


*  In  Verrem,  orat  i.  (  198)  But  see  JEsop's  Fables. — C. 

f  Wicquefort,  book  i.  §  3. 
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confidential  persons  to  each  other,  how  can  they,  on  those    book  it. 
unfortunate  occasions,  ever  come  to  talk  of  peace  ?    What  -  ^^*'^'  ^"* 


channel  remains  open  for  negotiating  a  salutary  accommo- 
dation? The  same  duke  of  Alva,  in  the  war  which  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  made  on  the  Portuguese,  whom  they 
also  termed  rebels,  caused  the  governor  of  Gascais  to  be 
hanged  for  having  given  orders  to  fire  on  a  trumpeter  sent  to 
demand  a  surrender  of  the  town.'*'  In  a  civil  war,  or  when 
a  prince  takes  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  a  body 
of  people  who  think  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
to  him,  an  attempt  to  compel  the  enemies  to  respect  the  laws 
of  war,  while  he  himself  does  not  observe  them  on  his  own 
part,  is  in  fact  equal  to  a  determined  resolution  of  carrying 
those  wars  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  and  converting  them 
into  a  scene  of  inordinate  and  endless  murder,  by  the  long 
series  of  mutual  retaliations  which  will  naturally  ensue. 

But,  as  a  prince,  when  influenced  by  substantial  reasons,  g  gg.  some- 
may  refuse  to  admit  and  listen  to  ambassadors,  in  like  man-  timoe  they 
ner  the  general  of  an  army,  or  any  other  commander,  is  not  ?*^^^ V*T 
always  obliged  to  permit  the  approach  of  a  trumpeter  or  ^^^  ,^y 
drummer,  and  to  give  him  a  hearing.     If,  for  instance,  the 
governor  of  a  besieged  town  is  apprehensive  that  a  summons 
to  surrender  may  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  excite  prema- 
ture ideas  of  capitulation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  on  seeing 
the  trumpeter  advance,  send  him  orders  to  retire,  informing 
him  that  if  he  comes  a  second  time  on  the  same  errand  and 
without  permission,  he  shall  be  fired  upon.     This  conduct  is 
no  violation  of  the  laws  of  war :  but  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  very  cogent  reasons, 
because,  by  irritating  the  besiegers,  it  exposes  the  garrison 
to  be  treated  by  them  with  the  extreme  of  rigour,  untem- 
pered  with  mercy  or  moderation.     To  refuse  to  hear  a  trum- 
peter's message  without  alleging  a  substantial   reason  for 
the  refusal,  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  party  is 
determined  to  presevere  in  irreconcilable  hostility. 

Whether  we  admit  or  refuse  to  hear  a  herald  or  a  trum-J  w.  Erorj 
peter,  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  which  might  *^*'*fif^^>«i» 
wear  the  appearance  of  an  insult  offered  to  him.     Not  only  pj^^^ 
does  the  law  of  nations  claim  that  respect,  but  prudence  insoit  to 
moreover  recommends  such  caution  and  delicacy.     In  1744,  them  must 
the  Bailly  de  Givry  sent  a  trumpeter,  with  an  officer,  to  sum-  ^  *voWed. 
mon  the  redoubt  of  Pierrelonge  in  Piedmont.     The  Savoyard  [  470  ] 
officer  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt,  a  brave  man,  but  of 
a  blunt  and  fiery  disposition,  feeling  his  indignation  roused 
by  a  summons  to  surrender  a  post  which  he  deemed  tenable 
and  secure,  returned  an  insulting  answer  to  the  French  gene- 
ral.    The  officer  to  whom  the  answer  was  given,  judiciously 


*  Wicquefort,  book  i.  21  b. ;  4  Inst  155;  2  Inst  57;  1  Chit- 

(199)  See  also  Ai/rm'«  ra««,  7  Coke,     ty's  Com.  I^  131.— C. 
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BOOK  nr.   took  advantage  of  the  circamBtance,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
CHAP,  vir.  Bgjiiy  (jg  Givry  in  the  hearing  of  the  French  troops.    It  set 
them  in  a  flame ;  and  their  native  valour  being  Btimulated 
by  the  eager  desire  of  avenging  an  afiront,  their  impetuosity 
was  irresistible :  though  the  attack  was  .attended  with  con- 
siderable carnage^  the  losses  they  sustained  only  added  fresh 
fuel  to  their  courage,  till  at  length  they  carried  the  redoubt : 
and  thus  the  imprudent  commandant  was  accessary  to  his  own 
deathy^the  slaughter  of  his  men,  and  the  loss  of  his  post. 
i  91.  By  and     The  priucc,  the  general  of  the  army,  and   every  com- 
to  whom      mander-in-chief  within  his  department,  have  alone  the  right 
Io^miTl  ^     of  sending  a  trumpeter  or   drummer ;   and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  to  the  commander-in-chief  that  they  can  send 
such  messengers.     Should  a  general,  besieging  a  town,  at- 
tempt to  send  a  trumpeter  to  any  subaltern,  to  the  magis- 
tracy, or  the  townsmen,  the  governor  might  justly  treat  that 
trumpeter  as  a  spy.     The  French  monarch,  Francis  the 
First,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  then  assembled  at  Spires. 
The  trumpeter  was  seized  by  order  of  the   emperor,  who 
threatened  to  bans  him,  because  he  was  not  sent  to  him.'*' 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  put  his  threat  in  execution;  for, 
loudly  as  he  complained  on  the  subject,  he  was'  nevertheless 
convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  diet  had  a  right,  even 
without  his  consent,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  brought  by  a 
trumpeter.     On  the  other  hand,  a  drummer  or  trumpeter 
from  a  subaltern  is  seldom  received,  unless  for  some  particu- 
lar object  depending  on  the  present  authority  of  that  subal- 
tern acting  in  his  function.     At  the  siege  of  Bynberg  in 
1598,  a  colonel  of  a  Spanish  regiment  having  taken  upon 
him  to  summon  the  town,  the  governor  sent  the  drummer 
orders  to  withdraw,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that,  if 
any  other  drummer  or  trumpeter  had  the  audacity  to  come 
on  the  same  errand  from  a  subaltern,  he  would  cause  the 
messenger  to  be  hanged.t 
f  93.   inde-     The  inviolability  of  a  public  minister,  or  the  protection  to 
pendenoe  of  which  he  has  a  more  sacred  and  particular  claim  than  any 
J^^jjl^"""  other  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  is  not  the  only 
(200)  privilege  he  enjoys :  the  universal  practice  of  nations  allows 

him,  moreover,  an  entire  independence  on  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  Some  au- 
thors^  maintain  that  this  independence  is  merely  a  matter 
of  institution  between  different  states,  and  will  have  it  refer- 
red to  the  arbitrary  law  of  nations,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
manners,  customs,  or  particular  conventions :  in  a  word,  they 
deny  it  to  be  grounded  on  the  natural  law  of  nations.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  law  of  nature  gives  men  a  right  to 

*  Wioqueforty  ubi  siipra.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

(200)  See  ante,  pp.  459,  464.  I  See  Wolf.  Jiu  Gent  |  1059. 
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punish  those  who  injure  them :  consequently,  it  empowers  wok  it. 
sorereigns  to  punish  any  foreigner  who  disturbs  the  public  ^^^^'  ^"' 
tranquillity,  who  offends  them,  or  maltreats  their  subjects : 
it  authorizes  them  to  compel  such  foreigner  to  conform  to 
the  lai/vs,  and  to  behave  properly  towards  the  citizens.  But 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  natural  law  at  the  same  time  im-  [^71] 
poses  on  all  sovereigns  the  obligation  of  consenting  to  those 
things,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  nations  to  i 
cultivate  the  society  that  nature  has  established  among  them, 
to  keep  up  a  mutual  correspondence,  to  treat  of  their  affairs, 
or  to  adjust  their  differences.  Now,  ambasiodorSj  and  other 
public  ministers,  are  neeeaaartf  instruments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  generid  society^  of  that  mutual  correspondr 
ence  between  nations.  But  their  ministry  cannot  effect  the 
intended  purpose,  unless  it  be  invested  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives which  are  capable  of  insuring  its  legitimate  success,  and 
of  enabling  the  minister  freely  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  perfect  security.  The  law  of  nations,  therefore, 
while  it  obliges  us  to  grant  admission  to  foreign  ministers, 
does  also  evidently  obUge  us  to  receive  those  ministers  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  which  necessarily  attach  to 
their  character — all  the  privileges  requisite  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in- 
dependence must  be  one  of  those  privileges ;  since,  without 
it,  that  security  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  public  minister, 
would  be  enjoyed  on  a  very  precarious  footing.  He  might 
be  molested,  persecuted,  maltreated,  under  a  thousand  pre- 
tences. A  minister  is  often  charged  with  commissions  that 
are  disagreeable  \o  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent.  If  that 
prince  has  any  power  over  him,  and  especially  a  sovereign 
authority,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  minister  can  exe- 
cute his  master's  orders  with  due  fidelity,  firmness,  and  free- 
dom of  mind  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that 
he  have  no  snares  to  apprehend — ^that  he  be  not  liable  to  be 
diverted  from  his  functions  by  any  chicanery — that  he  have 
nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  fear,  from  the  sovereign  to  whom 
be  is  sent.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  success  of  his  minis- 
try, he  must  be  independent  of  the  sovereign  authority  and 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  nobility  and  other 
persons  of  eminence  would  be  averse  to  undertaking  an  em- 
bassy, if  such  commission  were  to  subject  them  to  a  foreign 
a\ithority — ^not  unfrequently  in  countries  where  they  have 
little  friendship  to  expect  for  their  own  nation,  and  where 
they  must  support  disagreeable  claims,  and  enter  into  dis- 
cussions naturally  productive  of  acrimony.  In  a  word,  if  an 
ambassador  may  be  indicted  for  ordinary  offences^  be  cri- 
minally prosecuted,  taken  into  custody,  punished — ^if  he  may 
be  sued  in  civil  cases — the  consequence  will  often  be,  that  he 
will  neither  possess  the  power,  the  leisure,  nor  the  freedom 
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BOOK  nr.  of  mind  which  his  master's  affairs  require.  And  how  shall 
■  ^**^^'  ^"'  he  be  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  representation  in  such  a 
state  of  subjection  7  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  prince  who  sends  an  ambassador,  or  any 
other  minister,  can  hare  any  intention  of  subjecting  him  to 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  power:  and  this  consideration  fur- 
nishes an  additional  argument  which  completely  establishes 
[  472  ]  the  independency  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to  subject  him  to 
the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  latter,  in 
receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the  footing 
of  independency:  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two 
princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives  a  new  force  to  the 
natural  obligation. 

The  established  practice  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  All  sovereigns  claim  a  perfect  in-  , 
dependency  for  their  ambassadors  and  ministers.  If  it  be 
true  that  there  was  a  king  of  Spain,  who  from  a  desire  of 
arrogating  to  himself  a  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  ministers 
resident  at  his  court,  wrote  to  all  the  Christian  princes,  in- 
forming them  that  if  his  ambassadors  should  commit  any 
crime  in  the  places  of  their  respective  residence,  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  they  should  forfeit  all  their  privileges,  and  be 
tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,^  one  solitary  in- 
stance is  of  no  weight  in  an  affair  of  this  nature ;  nor  have 
his  successors  on  the  Spanish  throne  adopted  a  similar  mode 
of  thinking. 
1 03.  How  This  independency  of  the  foreign  minister  is  not  to  be 
the  foreign  converted  into  licentiousness:  it  does  not.  excuse  him  from 
io^behaTe!  conforming  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  in  all  his 
external  actions,  so  far  as  they  are  unconnected  with  the 
object  of  his  mission  and  character: — ^he  is  independent; 
but  he  has  not  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  there  exist  a  general  prohibition  against  pass- 
«  ing  in  a  carriage  near  a  powder-magazine,  or  over  a  bridge — 

against  walking  round,  and  examimng  the  fortifications  of  a 
town,  &c. — ^the  ambassador  is  bound  to  respect  such  prohibi- 
tions.t     Should  he  forget  his  duty — should  he  grow  insolent, 

*  The  (act  ia  adraneed  bj  Antony  re^^eotivo  claims  to  precedenoj,  nuMto 

de  Vera,  in  his  "Idea  of  a  Perfect  a  general  reqnest    to   aU  the  foreign 

Ambaiisador :"    bnt     Wloqnefort     sus-  ministers   not  to  send  their  carriages 

pects  the  aathentioitj  of  the  anecdote,  to  attend  the  public  entxy  of  the  Ve- 

— ^not  having,  aa  ha  says,  met  with  it  netaan  ambassador.      The  eonnt  d'Es- 

in  any  other  writer.    Ambaaaad.  book  i.  trades,  at  that  time  minister  from  the 

g  29.  court  of  Franoe,  having  complied  with 

t  The  king  of  England  having  re-  his  majesty's  desire, — Louis  XIV.  tes- 

ceived   information    that    the  French  tified    his  dissatisfaction  at  the   dofe- 

and   Spanish   ambassadors  had    seve-  renoe  paid  by  the  count  to  the  British 

rally    collected    considerable  numbers  monarch's   message,    "which   was    no 

of  armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  sup-  more   than   a  simple    request    not  to 

porting,  on  a  sioleinn  occasion,  their  send  carriages; — whereas,  even  if  he 
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and  be  guilty  of  irregularities  and  crimes — ^there  are,  accord-  book  it. 
ing  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  offences,  various  ""*" 
modes  of  repressing  him :  and  these  we  shall  speak  of,  after 
we  have  said  a  few  words  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  by  a  public  minister  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  must  not  avail  himself  of  his  independency  for  the  pur-  [  473  J 
pose  of  violating  the  laws  and  customs;  he  should  rather 
punctually  conform  to  them,  as  far  as  they  may  concern  him, 
although  the  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  power  over  him ; 
and  he  is  especially  bound  to  a  religious  observance  of  the 
rules  of  justice  towards  all  who  have  any  dealings  with  him. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  am- 
bassador should  remember  that  his  ministry  is  a  ministry  of 
peace,  and  that  it  is  on  that  footing  only  he  is  received. 
This  reason  forbids  his  engaging  in  any  evil  machinations : 
let  him  serve  his  master  without  injuring  the  prince  who  re- 
ceives him.  It  is  a  base  treachery  to  take  advantage  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  ambassadorial  character,  for  the  purpose 
of  plotting  in  security  the  ruin  of  those  who  respect  that 
character— of  laying  snares  for  them— -of  clandestinely  in- 
juring them — of  embroiling  and  ruining  their  affairs.  What 
would  be  infamous  and  abominable  in  a  private  guest,  shall 
that  be  allowable  and  becoming  in  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  ? 

Here  arises  an  interesting  question.  It  is  but  too  common 
for  ambassadors  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  ministers 
of  the  court  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  of  the  secretaries 
and  other  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices.  What 
ideas  are  we  to  entertain  of  this  practice  ?  To  corrupt  a 
person — ^to  seduce  him — to  engage  him  by  the  powerful  al- 
lurement of  gold  to  betray  his  prince  and  violate  his  duty, 
is,  according  to  all  the  established  principles  of  morality, 
tindoubtedly  a  wicked  action.  How  comes  it  then  that  so 
little  scruple  is  made  of  it  in  public  affairs  ?  A  wise  and 
virtuous  politician*  sufficiently  gives  us  to  understand  that 
be  absolutely  condemns  that  scandalous  resource :  but,  fear- 
ful of  provoking  the  whole  tribe  of  politicians  to  assail  him 
at  once,  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  he  proceeds  no  further  than 
barely  advising  them  not  to  practise  such  manoeuvres  except 
when  every  other  resource  fails.  As  to  me,  whose  pen  is 
employed  in  developing  the  sacred  and  immutable  principles 

bad  issued  an  ezpresa  order  (as  being  subject;  since  every  sovereign  must 
at  liberty  to  give  wbat  orders  be  pleases  surely  have  a  rigbt  to  problbit  all  fo- 
in  his  own  kingdom,)  you  should  have  reign  ministers  doing  any  thing  in  his 
replied  that  you  receive  no  commandji  dominions  which  may  tend  to  •  produce 
but  from  me:  and  if,  after  that»  he  disorder,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not 
bad  attempted  to  use  violence,  the  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  mi- 
part  which  remained  for  yon  to  act»  nisterial  functions, 
was  that  of  withdrawing  from  his  *  Mens.  Pequet,  Diseours  snr  TArt 
ooort'' — I  think  the  French  monarch  de  Negocier,  p.  91. 
entertained    erroneous    ideas    on    the 
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BOOK  IT.  of  juBtice,  I  most,  in  duty  to  the  moral  world,  openly  srer 
tHAF.vu^  ^jjj^^  ^jjg  njode  of  corruption  is  directly  repugnant  to  all  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  probity,  and  a  flagrant  violation  ixt  the 
law  of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  act  of  a  more 
flagitious  nature,  or  more  glaringly  militant  against  the  re- 
ciprocal duties  of  men,  than  that  of  inducing  any  one  to  do 
evil.  The  corrupter  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
the  wretch  whom  he  seduces;  and  as  to  the  sovereign  whose 
secrets  are  thus  treacherously  explored,  is  it  not  both  an 
offence  and  an  injury  committed  against  him,  to  abuse  the 
friendly  reception  given  at  his  court,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  his  servants  { 
He  has  a  right  to  banish  the  corrupter  from  his  dominion^ 
and  to  demand  justice  of  his  employer. 

If  ever  bribery  be  excusable,  it  is  when  it  happens  to  be 
the  only  possible  mode  by  which  we  can  com{detely  discover 
[  174  ]  and  defeat  a  heinous  plot,  capable  of  ruining,  or  materially 
endangering  the  state  in  whose  service  we  are  employed. 
In  the  conduct  of  him  who  betrays  such  a  secret,  there  may, 
according  to  circumstances,  be  no  criminality.  The  great 
and  lawful  advantage  accruing  from  the  action  which  we 
induce  him  to  perform,  together  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  it,  may  dispense  with  oor  paying  too  scru- 
pulous an  attention  to  the  questionable  complexion  of  the 
deed  on  his  part.  To  gain  him  over  is  no  more  than  an  act 
of  simple  and  justifiable  self-defence.  It  ever^  day  hi^pens, 
that,  in  order  to  foil  the  machinations  of  wicked  men,  we 
find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  turning  to  our  aoeount 
the  vicious  dispositions  of  men  of  similar  stamp.  On  this 
footing  it  was  that  Henry  the  Fourth  said  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  that  "  it  is  justifiable  conduct  in  an  ambassador  to 
have  recourse  to  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
intrigues  that  are  carried  on  against  his  sovereign's  interest  ;"* 
adding,  that  the  affair  of  Marseilles,  that  of  Mets,  and  seve- 
ral others,  sufficiently  showed  that  he  had  good  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  schemes  which  his  enemies  were 
plotting  at  Brussels  against  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom. . 
That  great  prince,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  did  not  consider 
bribery  and  seduction  as  on  all  occasions  excusable  in  a  fweign 
minister,  since  he  himself  mfe  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Bru- 
neau,  the  Spanbh  ambassador's  secretary,  who  had  tampered 
with  Mairargues  for  the  clandestine  surrender  of  Marseilles 
to  the  Spaniards. 

In  barely  taking  advantage  of  the  offers  made  to  us  by  a 
traitor,  whom  we  have  not  seduced,  our  conduct  is  less  in- 
consistent with  justiee  and  honour.  But  the  examples  of  the 
Bromans,  which  we  have  already  quoted  (Book  III.  §§  155, 
181),  and  in  which  there  was  question  of  declared  enemies, 


*  860  Shut's  Memoirs,  an4  Uie  Frenoh  histottaiu. 
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<*-4;k<»8e  examples,  I  say,  sufficiently  show  that  true  ^eatness  book  it. 
of  soul  disdains  even  that  resource,  lest  the  adoption  of  it  ^"^J^-^'L 
should  hold  out  an  encouragement  to  infamous  treachery.  A 
prince  or  a  minister,  whose  ideas  of  honour  are  not  inferior 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans  above  noticed,  will  never 
stoop  to  embrace  the  proposals  of  a  traitor,  except  when  com- 
pelled by  some  dire,  uncontrollable  necessity :  and  even  then 
he  will  regret  the  degrading  circumstance  of  owing  his  pre- 
servation to  so  unworthy  an  expedient. 

But  I  do  not  here  mean  to  condemn  an  ambassador  for 
employing  civilities  and  polite  attentions,  and  even  presents 
and  promises,  with  a  view  to  gain  friends  for  his  sovereign. 
To  conciliate  men's  affections  and  good-will  is  not  seducing 
them,  or  impelling  them  to  the  perpetration  of  criminal 
deeds :  and,  as  to  those  new  friends,  it  is  their  business  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  own  hearts,  lest  their  attach- 
ment to  a  foreign  prince  should  ever  warp  them  from  the 
fidelity  which  they  owe  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  [  476  ] 

Should  an  ambassador  forget  the  duties  of  his  station — !»*•  How 
should  he  render  himself  disagreeable  and  dangerous — should^*  'uSed!* 
he  form  cabals  and  schemes  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the  ^^^ 
citiiens,  or  to  the  state  or  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent — ^there 
are  vaiious  modes  of  punishing  him,  proportionate  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  his  offence.     If  he  maltreats  the  sub- 1.  for  ordi. 
jects  of  the  state— -if  he  commits  any  acts  of  injustice  or"**^.*""^ 
violence  against  them — ^the  injured  subjects  are  not  to  seek*^"*""' 
redress  firom  the  ordinary  magistrates,  since  the  ambassador 
is  whoUy  independent  of  their  jurisdiction :  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  those  magistrates  cannot  proceed  directly  against 
him.    On  such  occasions,  therefore,  the  plaintifis  are  to  make 
application  to  their  sovereign,  who  demands  justice  from  the 
ambassador's  master,  and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  may  order  the 
inBolent  miniiter  to  quit  his  daminians. 

Should  a  foreign  minister  offend  the  prince  himself —  { 9y  i.  for 
should  he  fail  in  the  respect  which  he  owes  him,  or,  by  his**;*^***®"- 
intrigues,   embroil  the  state  and  the  court — ^the  <>ffei^^cd  Jl^Snit  tii» 
prince,  from  a  wish  to  keep  measures  with  the  offender's  prinoe. 
sovereign,  sometimes  contents  himself  with  simply  requiring 
that  the  minister  be  recalled ;  or  if  the  transgression  be  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  he  forbids  his  appearance  at  court  in  the 
interval  while  his  master's  answer  is  expected ;  and,  in  cases 
of  a  heinous  complexion,  he  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  expel 
him  from  his  territories. 

Every  sovereign  has  an  tmquestionable  right  to  proceed  in  {96.  Right 
this  manner ;  for,  being  master  in  his  own  dominions,  no  of  ordennf 
foreigner  can  stay  at  Kis  court,  or  in  his  territories,  '''^thout*^"^" 
his    permission.       And    though    sovereigns    are    generally  ^^  .^  ^iJ^ 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  foreign  powers,  and  to  ty,  or  jiifiU> 
admit  their  ministers,  this  obligation  entirely  ceases  with  re-  saspected. 
gard  to  a  minister,  who,  being  nimself  deficient  in  the  duties 
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BOOK  IT.  attached  to  thifl  station,  becomes  dangerous  to,  or  jiuiily  >.i»- 
pected  by  the  sovereign,  to  whom  he  can  eome  in  no  tther 
character  than  that  of  a  minister  of  peace.  Can  a  prince  be 
obliged  to  suffer  that  a  secret  enemy,  who  is  raising  dis- 
turbances in  the  state  and  plotting  its  ruin,  shall  remain  in 
his  dominions  and  appear  at  his  court  ?  Ridiculous  was  the 
answer  of  Philip  the  Second  to  queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  re- 
quest that  he  would  recall  his  ambassador,  who  was  carrying 
on  dangerous  plots  against  her.  The  Spanish  monarch  re- 
fused to  recall  him,  sayine,  that  ^^  the  condition  of  pnncea 
would  be  very  wretched  indeed,  if  they  were  obliged  to  recall 
a  minister  whenever  his  conduct  did  not  suit  the  humour  or 
the  interest  of  those  with  whom  he  was  negotiating/'*  Much 
more  wretched  would  be  the  condition  of  princes,  if  thev 
were  bound  to  suffer  in  their  states,  and  at  their  court,  a  mi- 
nister who  was  disagreeable  or  justly  suspected,  an  incendiary, 
an  enemy  disguised  under  the  character  of  an  ambassador, 
who  should  avail  himself  of  his  inviolability  for  the  purpose 
of  boldly  plotting  schemes  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  The 
queen,  justly  offended  at  Philip's  refusal,  put  a  guard  on  the 
[  476  ]  ambassador,  t 

$  97.  Right  But  is  a  prince  on  every  occasion  bound  to  confine  his  re- 
nf  repressing  sentment  to  the  simple  expulsion  of  an  ambassador,  however 
f ""  ^\f  h  P^^^  *^^  enormities  of  which  the  latter  may  have  been  guilty? 
behaUs  M  ^uch  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  some  authors,  who  gromid 
an  enemy,  their  Opinion  on  the  absolute  independency  of  a  public  minis- 
ter. I  own  he  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try :  and  I  have  already  said,  that,  on  this  account,  the  cfm- 
mon  magistrate  cannot  proceed  against  him.  I  further  admit, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  transgression,  all  instances  of 
offensive  or  disorderly  behaviour,  which,  though  injurious  to 
individuals,  or  to  society,  do  not  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
state'  or  of  the  sovereign,  there  is  that  degree  of  respect  due 
to  the  ambassadorial  character  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
correspondence  of  nations,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  prince 
represented,  that  a  complaint  be  first  made  to  him  of  the 
conduct  of  his  minister,  together  with  a  demand  of  repara- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  no  satisfaction  is  obtained,  the  offended 
sovereign  be  then  content  with  simply  ordering  the  ambassa- 
dor to  quit  his  dominions,  in  case  the  serious  nature  of  the 
offences  absolutely  require  that  a  stop  be  put  to  them.  But 
shall  an  ambassador  be  suffered  with  impunity  to  cabal  again^ 
the  state  where  he  resides,  to  plot  its  ruin,  to  stir  up  the  sub- 
jects to  revolt,  and  boldly  to  foment  the  most  dangerous  con- 
spiracies, under  the  assurance  of  being  supported  by  his  master  T 
If  he  behaves  as  an  enemy,  shall  it  not  be  allowable  to  treat 
him  as  such  ?  The  question  admits  not  of  a  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  an  ambassador  who  proceeds  to  overt  acts,  who  tak^ 

*  Wicquofort,  book  i.  §  29.  f  Idem,  ibid. 
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up  arms,  and  uses  violence.  In  such  case,  those  whom  he  book  it. 
attacks  may  repel  him :  self-defence  being  authorized  by  the  ^'^'''  ^"' 
law  of  nature.  Those  Roman  ambassadors,  who,  being  sent 
to  the  Gauls,  fought  against  them  with  the  people  of  Glusium, 
divested  themselves  of  the  ambassadorial  character.*  Can 
any  one  therefore  imagine  that  the  Gauls  were  bound  to  spare 
them  in  the  hour  of  battle  ? 

The  question  is  more  difficult  with  respect  to  an  ambassa-  j  98.   Am. 
dor  who,  without  proceeding  to  overt  acts,  broaches  plots  of  baasador 
a  danfferous  tendency,— who,  by  his  occult  machinations,  ex-  ^^^^« 
Cites  the  subjects  to  revolt,  and  who  forms  and  encourages  pj^^"  ^^^^ 
conspiracies  against  the  sovereign  or  the  state.     Shall  it  be  conspirs- 
deemed  unlawful  to  repress  and  inflict  exemplary  punishment  cies. 
on  a  traitor  who  abuses  the  sacred  character. with  which  he 
is  invested,  and  who  is  himself  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
violating  the  law  of  nations  ?   That  sacred  law  provides  no  less 
for  the  safety  of  the  prince  who  receives  an  ambassador,  than 
for  that  of  the  ambassador  himself.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  we  allow  the  offended  prince  a  right  to  punish  a  foreign 
minister  in  such  cases,  the  subjects  of  contest  and  rupture  [  *•  •  J 
between  sovereigns   will   become  very  frequent;   and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  ambassadorial  character  will  cease 
to  enjoy  that  protection  and  inviolability  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  it.     There  are  certain  practices  connived  at  in  foreign 
ministers,  though  not  always  strictly  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  rectitude :  there  are  others,  again,  which  are  not  to  be 
corrected  by  actual  punishment,  but  simply  by  ordering  the 
minister  to  depart.     How  shall  we,  in  every  case,  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  precise  boundaries  of  those  different  degrees  of 
transgression  ?     When  there  exists  a  premeditated  design  of 
persecuting  a  minister,  an  odious  colouring  will  be  given  to 
his  intrigues :  his  intentions  and  proceeding^  will  be  calum- 
niated by  sinister  constructions ;  even  false  accusations  will 
be  raised  against  him.     Finally,  such  plots  as  we  here  allude 
to  are  generally  conducted  with  caution :  they  are  carried  on 
so  secretly,  that,  to  obtain  full  proof  of  them,  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  indeed  hardly  possible,  without  the 
formalities  of  justice,-^formalities  to  which  we  cannot  sub- 
ject a  minister  who  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country. 

In  laying  down  the  grounds  of  the  voluntary  law  of  na- 
tions (Prelim.  §  21),  we  have  seen  that,  in  particular  con- 
junctures, nations  must,  with  a  view  to  the  general  advan-  ^ 
tage,  necessarily  recede  from  certain  rights,  which,  taken  in 
themselves  and  abstracted  from  every  other  consideration, 
should  naturally  belong  to  them.     Thus,  although  the  sove- 

*  lArj,  book  r.  chap.  26,  where  the    "  Legati,  contra  Jos  gontiam,  arma  oapi- 
historian  peremptorily  decides  that  those    not." 
ambaifsadors  violated  the  law  of  nations: 
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BOOK  IT.  reign  wlio  has  joBtioe  on  his  side  be  alone  really  entitled  to 
cmAF,ru^  ^11  ^1j^  rights  of  war  (Book  IH.  §  188;),  be  is  nevertheless 
obliged  to  look  upon  his  enemy  as  enjoying  equal  rights  with 
himself,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly  ^Ibid.  §§  190,  191). 
The  same  principles  must  be  onr  nile  m  the  present  case. 
We  may  therefore  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  extensive  utility,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  em- 
bassies, sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  the  inviolability  of 
an  ambassador  as  long  as  it  is  not  incompatible  with  their 
own  safety  and  the  welfare  of  their  state.  Consequently, 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  ambassador  have  transpired,  and 
his  plots  are  dimsovered, — ^when  the  dan^r  is  passed,  so  that 
there  no  longer  eiists  a  necessity  of  laymg  hands  on  him  in 
order  to  guard  against  it, — the  offended  sovereign  ought,  in 
consideration  of  the  ambassadorial  character,  to  renounce 
his  general  right  of  punishing  a  traitor  and  a  secret  enemy 
who  conspires  against  the  safety  of  the  state, — and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  dismissing  the  guilty  minister,  and  requir- 
ing that  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sovereign 
to  whose  authority  he  is  subject 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  established  by 
common  consent  among  the  generality  of  nations,  especially 
those  of  Europe.  Wicquefort"*"  gives  us  several  instances  of 
some  of  the  principal  European  sovereigns,  who,  on  discover- 
[  ^78  ]  ing  ambassadors  to  be  guilty  of  odious  machinations,  have 
limited  their  resentment  to  the  expulsion  of  the  offenders, 
without  even  making  application  to  have  them  punished  by 
their  masters,  of  whom  they  did  not  expect  to  obtain  a  com- 
pliance with  such  a  demana.  To  these  instances  let  us  add 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  That  prince, 
having  detected  a  dangerous  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  by  the  prince  de  Cellamare,  ambassador 
from  Spain,  behaved  with  great  moderation  on  the  occasion, 
— ^not  adopting  any  severer  measures  than  those  of  setting  a 
^nard  over  the  guilty  minister,  seizing  his  papers,  and  cans* 
.  ing  him  to  be  conducted  out  of  the  kingdom.  Another  re- 
markable instance,  of  very  ancient  date,  stands  recorded  by 
the  Roman  historians, — tlubt  in  which  Tarquin's  ambassadors 
were  concerned.  Having  repaired  to  Rome  under  pretence 
of  claiming  the  private  property  belonging  to  their  master, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  they  tampered  with 
the  profligate  young  nobility,  and  engaged  them  in  a  black 
and  infamous  conspiracy  against  the  Ul^rties  of  their  coun- 
try. Although  such  conduct  would  have  authorised  the 
rulers  of  the  Roman  state  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  the  con- 
suls and  senate  nevertheless  respected  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  persons  of  those  ambassadors-f    The  offenders  were  sent 

*  Ambauad.  book  L  {§  27,  28,  29.         tamen  gentiam  raloit    Tit.  Liv.  lib.  U. 
t  Et   qiuunqiuun   yisi   emit    {legati)    cap.  4. 
eommisiMe  ut  bottium  looo  easeot^  joa 
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back  to  their  employer,  without  having  receiTed  pskj  personal   book  it. 
injury :  but,  from  Livy'a  account  of  the  transaction,  it  ap-  ^'^'  ^"' 
pears  that  the  letters  which  they  had  from  the  conspirators 
to  Tarquin  were  taken  from  them. 

This  example  leads  us  to  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  na-  i  w.  What 
tions,  in  the  cases  now  in  question.  An  amba»9adar  cannot  ™^7  ^ 
be  punUhed  beeau$e  he  is  independent:  and,  for  the  i^^^ons ^^^^.  ^^ 
we  have  alleged,  it  is  not  proper  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  the  ezigen. 
till  he  himself  proceeds  to  overt  acts  of  violence :  but  we  are  07  of  the 
justifiable  in  adopting  against  him  every  measure  which  the®*^* 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  reasonably  require  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  his  machinations  and  averting  the  evil 
which  he  has  plotted.  If,  in  order  to  disconcert  and  prevent 
a  conspiracy,  it  were  necessary  to  arrest  or  even  put  to  death 
an  ambassador  who  animates  and  conducts  it,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  take  dther  of  those 
steps, — ^not  only  because  the  safety  of  the  state  is  the  su- 
preme law,  but  also  because,  independent  of  that  maxim,  the 
ambassador's  own  deeds  give  us  a  perfect  and  particular 
right  to  proceed  to  such  extremities.  A  public  minister,  I 
grant,  is  independent,  and  his  person  is  sacred :  but  it  is  un- 
questionably lawful  to  repel  his  attacks,  whether  of  a  secret 
or  of  an  open  nature,  and  to  defend  ourselves  against  him, 
whenever  he  acts  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  traitor.  And  if 
we  cannot  accomplish  our  own  preservation  without  harm 
thence  resulting  to  him,  it  is  he  himself  who  has  laid  UB  un- 
der a  necessity  of  not  sparing  him.  On  such  an  occasion, 
it  may  with  great  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  minister  has, 
by  his  own  act,  excluded  himself  from  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Suppose  the  Venetian  senate, — though  ap- 
prised of  the  marquis  of  Bedamar's  conspiracy,  and  impressed 
with  a  thorough  conviction  of  that  minister's  being  the  prime  [  479  ] 
mover  and  director  of  the  whole  business, — ^had  nevertheless 
been,  in  other  particulars,  destitute  of  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  crush  the  detestable  plot,^— suppose  they 
had  been  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  number  and  rank  of 
the  conspirators,  the  designs  they  had  in  agitati<»i,  and  the 
particular  quarter  where  the  meditated  mischief  was  to  burst 
forth, — whether  an  intention  was  entertained  of  exciting  a 
revolt  among  the  marine  or  the  land  forces,  or  effecting  the 
clandestine  capture  of  some  important  fortress, — ^would  they, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  bound  to  suffer  the 
ambassador  to  depart  unmolested,  and  thus  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  joining  and  heading  his  accomplices,  and  of 
bringing  his  designs  to  a  successful  issue! — ^No  man  will 
seriously  answer  in  the  affirmative : — ^the  senate,  therefore, 
would  have  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  marquis  and  all  his 
household,  and  even  to  extort  from  them  their  detestable 
secret.  But  those  prudent  republicans,  seeing  the  danger 
was  removed,  and  the  conspiracy  totally  suppressed,  chose 
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BOOK  nr.   to  keep  measures  with  Spain :  wherefore  they  prohibited  all 
OHAP.  Yii.  aecusation  of  the  Spaniards  as  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
contented  themselves  with  simply  requesting  the  ambassador 
to  withdraw,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  rage  of  the 
populace. 
^  100.   Am-     In  this  case  the  same  rule  is  to  be  foUowed  which  we  hare 
Lr'ur  **"  »lr«*dy  l^id  d<>^  (^^^^  ni-  §  136,)  in  treating  of  what  may 
»i^Si8t  Ae  lawfully  be  done  to  an  enemy.     Whenever  an  ambassador 
Bovereign's  acts  as  an  enemy,  we  are  justifiable  in  adopting  against  him 
life.  every  measure  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 

his  evil  designs  and  insuring  our  own  safety.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle,  and  under  the  idea  which  represents  the  am- 
bassador as  a  public  enemy  when  he  behaves  as  such,  that  we 
proceed  to  determine  the  treatment  he  ought  to  receive  in 
case  he  pursues  his  criminal  career  to  the  last  stage  of  enor- 
mity. If  an  ambassador  commit  any  of  those  atrocious 
crimes  which  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  general  safety 
of  mankind, — ^if  he  attempt  to  assassinate  or  poison  the 
prince  who  has  received  him  at  his  court, — ^he  unquestionably 
deserves  to  be  punished  as  a  treacherous  enemy  guilty  of 
poisoning  or  assassination  (See  Book  III.  §  155).  The  am- 
bassadorial character,  which  he  has  so  basely  prostituted, 
cannot  shield  him  from  the  sword  of  justice.  Is  the  law  of 
nations  to  protect  such  a  criminal,  when  the  personal  seca- 
rity  of  all  sovereigns  and  the  general  safety  of  mankind 
loudly  demand  that  his  crime  should  be  expiated  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  forfeit  life  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  little 
room  to  apprehend  that  a  public  minister  will  proceed  to  such 
dreadful  enormities :  for  it  is  generally  men  of  honour  who 
are  invested  with  the  character  of  ambassadors ;  and  even 
if  there  should,  among  the  number,  be  some  whose  con- 
sciences are  callous  to  every  scruple,  the  difficulties,  never- 
theless, and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  are  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  the  attempt.  Yet  such  crimes  are  not 
[  480  ]  wholly  unexaftipled  in  history.  Monsieur  Barbeyrac*  in- 
stances the  assassination  of  the  lord  of  Sirmium  by  an  am- 
bassador of  Gonstantinus  Diogenes,  governor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring province  for  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople; 
and  for  his  authority  he  quotes  the  historian  Cedrenus.  The 
following  fact  is  likewise  to  the  purpose.  In  the  year  1382, 
Charles  III.,  king  of  Naples,  having  sent  to  his  competitor, 
Louis  duke  of  Anjou,  a  knight  named  Matthew  Sauvage,  in 
the  character  of  a  herald,  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat, — 
the  herald  was  suspected  of  carrying  a  demi-lance  whose 
point  was  tinged  with  a  poison  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  who- 
ever should  look  steadfastly  on  it,  or  even  sofier  it  to  touch 
his  clothes,  would  instantly  drop  down  dead.     The   duke, 

*  In  hiB  notes  on  Bynkenhoek's  treatiBe  on  tho  Competent  Judge  of  Am- 
badsadora,  eh.  xzir.  2  6,  note  2. 
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being  apprized  of  the  danger,  refdsed  to  admit  the  herald  book  it. 
into  his  presence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  -H^**!-!"-- 
The  culprit  was  interrogated,  and,  upon  his  own  confession, 
suffered  the  punishment  of  decapitation.  Charles  complained 
of  the  execution  of  his  herald,  a«  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war :  but  Louis,  in  his  reply,  maintained  that 
he  had  not  violated  those  laws  in  his  treatment  of  Sauvage, 
who  had  been  convicted  by  his  own  confession.*  Had  the 
crime  imputed  to  the  herald  been  clearly  substantiated,  he 
was  an  assassin,  whom  no  law  could  protect.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  accusation  suflSciently  proves  that  it  was  a 
false  and  groundless  charge. 

The  question  of  which  we  have  been  treating  has  been  |  loi.   Two 
debated  in  England  and  France  on  two  famous  occasions.  «'n»>*»*'^» 
In  the  former  of  those  countries,  the  question  arose  in  the  |^g^*J^J.®„ 
case  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  from  Mary,  theTimmmii- 
queen  of  Scots.     That  minister  was  continually  intriguing  uee  of  pubiio 
against  queen  Elizabeth,  plotting  against  the  tranquillity  of  minwure. 
the  state,  forming  conspiracies,  and  exciting  the  subjects  to 
rebellion.     Five  of  the  most  able  civilians,  being  consulted 
by  the  privy  council,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  "  an  am- 
bassador raising  a  rebellion  against  the  prince  at  whose  court 
he  resides,  forfeits  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  character, 
and  is  subject  to  the  punishment  of  the  law."     They  should 
rather  have  said,  that  he  may  be  treated  as  an  enemy.     But 
the  council  contented  themselves  with  causing  the  bishop  to 
be  arrested,  and  after  having  detained  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  for  two  years,  set  him  at  liberty  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  his  intrigues,  and 
obliged  him  to  depart  from  the  kingdom.f     This  instance 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down ; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  following.     Bruneau,  secre- 
tary to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  was  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  treating  with  Mairargnes,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  for  the  surrender  of  Marseilles  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  secretary  was  thereupon  committed  to  prison,  and  was  [  481  ] 
subjected  to  a  judicial  examination  by  the  parliament  before 
whom  Mairargues  was  tried.     That  body,  however,  did  not 
pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Bruneau,  but  referred 
his  case  to  the  king,  who  restored  him  to  his  master,  on  con- 
dition that  the  latter  should  order  him  to  depart  immediately 
from  the  kingdom.     The  ambassador  warmly  complained  of 
the  imprisonment  of  his  secretary :  but  Henry  IV.  very  judi- 
ciously answered,  that  "the  law  of  nations  does  not  forbid 
putting  a  public  minister  under  an  arrest,  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  mischief."     The  king  might  have  added,  that 
a  nation  has  even  a  right  to  adopt,  against  a  public  minister, 

*  History  of  the  Kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  Moniieinr  D'Egly. 
f  Cambden'fl  Annal.  Angl.  ad  ann.  1571, 1573. 
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BOOK  nr.  ^evcry  measure  which  maybe  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
H^**:  J^JL  warding  off  the  mischief  he  meditates  against  her, — of  defeat- 
ing his  projects,  and  preventing  their  evil  consequences,    h 
was  on  this  principle  that  the  parliament  were  authoriied  to 
interrogate  Bruneau,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering. all  the 
parties  concerned  in  so  dangerous  a  conspiracy.     The  qmes- 
tion,  whether  foreign  ministers  who  violate  the  law  of  natioiu 
do  thereby  forfeit  their  privileges,  was  warmly  debated  at 
Paris,  but,  without  waiting  to  have  the  point  decided,  the 
king  restored  Bruneau  to  his  master.'*' 
;  102.  Whe-     It  is  not  lawful  to  maltreat  an  ambassador  by  way  of  reta- 
therrepri-    Ijatiou;  for  the  prince  who  uses  violence  against  a  public 
^j^"*^  In  "^""8*®r  is  guilty  of  a  crime ;  and  we  are  not  to  take  ven- 
ambMsador.  geaucc  for  lus   misconduct  by  copying  his  example.     We 
never  can,  under  pretence  of  retaliation,  be  authorized  to 
commit  actions  which  are  in  their  own  nature  unjustifiable: 
and  such  undoubtedly  would  be  any  instance  of  ill  treatment 
inflicted  on  an  unoffending  minister  as  a  punishment  for  bis 
master's  faults.     If  it  be  an  indispensable  duty  to  pay  a 
general  regard  to  this  rule  in  cases  of  retaliation,  it  is  more 
particularly  obligatory  with   regard  to  an  ambassador,  on 
account  of  the  respect  due  to  his  character.     The  Cartha- 
ginians having  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  persons  of 
the  Boman  ambassadors,  the  ambassadors  of  that  perfidious 
nation  were  brought  to  Scipio,  wl\o,  being  asked  how  be 
would  have  them  to  be  treated^  replied,  ^^  Not  in  the  manner 
that  the  Carthaginians  have  treated  ours."     Accordingly  be 
[  482  ]  dismissed  them  in  safety  :t  but  at  the  same  time  he  made 
preparations  for  chastising,  by  force  of  arms,  the  state  wbidi 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations.^     There  cannot  be  a  better 


*  See  the  diacassioii  of  the  qoeit&on,  with   common    deoenej."       La  Croix, 

and  the  discourse  which  Henry  lY.  held  Hist  of  Timor-Bee,  book  ii.  ehap.  H. 

on  this  snbjeot  to  the  Spanish  ambassa-  The  same  historian,  in  his  account  of 

dor,  in  the  Memoires  de  Kerers,  toL  IL  Barcouc,   sultan    of   Egypt,  who   pet 

p.  858,  et  seq.,  in  MattUeu,  voL  it  book  Timor's  ambassador  to  death,  obtHrcf, 

iii.  and  other  historians.  — ''  that  it  was  an  infomons  action  :— 

Joseph  Soft,  king  of  Oareiem,  having  that  to  insult  an  ambassador  is  a  tm- 

imprisoned  an  ambassador   of  Timur-  ladon  of  the  law  of   uatiousy  snd  a 

Bee,  Timur's  secretary  of  state  wrote  deed  at  which  nature  herself  shadden.** 

him  a  letter  couched  in  strong  terms  Ibid,    book   v.   chap.  17.      Kdit^  A..D. 

of  expostulation  on  the  subject  of  that  1797. 

infraction  of  the  law  of  nations, — ^in-  f  Appian,  quoted  by  Grotias.  lib.  ii. 

forming  him  that  "  it  is  a  maxim  with  cap.  28,  J  7.     According   to  Diodurst 

kings  to  consider  the  person  of  an  am-  Siculus,   Scipio    said   to   the    Bomaas, 

bassador  as  sacred:  for  which  reason  "Do  not    Imitate    that    conduct  wiik 

he  is  always   held  exempt    firom  the  which    you     reproach    the    Cartha^- 

punishment  of  death  or  imprisonment^  nians."'    Zrtviiiiv  otw  e^jf  &v  ic^rrtv  • 

if  the  soveroign  to  whom  he  is  sent  t«i(  Kapx^fnif  M/oAatvf.     Diod.   Stc. 

has  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Bxcerpt.  Peireso.  p.  290. 

the  law  of  nations,  or  the  ambassador  ^  Livy,  book    zxx.    ehafi.  28,  }  7. 

himself  does  bat  possess  sufficient  pru-  That     historian     makes     Scipio    saj, 

dencc  to  refrain  from  the  commission  "Though     the      Carthaginians     havv 

of  any  heinous  offence,  and  to  behave  violated  the  fuith  oi'  tlie  truce,  and  tki 
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pattern  for  sovereigns  to  follow  on  snch  an  ocoasion.  If  the  book  it. 
injury  for  which  we  would  make  retaliation  does  not  concern  EEl!!:.!!*!. 
a  public  minister,  there  exists  a  still  stronger  certainty  that 
we  must  not  retaliate  on  the  ambassador  of  the  soverei^ 
against  whom  our  complaint  lies.  The  safety  of  pubUc 
ministers  would  be  very  precarious,  if  it  were  liable  to  be 
affected  by  every  casual  difference  that  might  arise.  But 
there  is  one  particular  case  in  which  it  appears  perfectly 
justifiable  to  arrest  an  ambassador,  provided  no  ill  treatment 
be  given  to  him  in  other  respects.  When,  for  instance,  a 
prince  has,  in  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  caused 
our  ambassador  to  be  arrested,  we  may  arrest  and  detain 
his,  as  a  pledge  for  the  life  and  liberty  of  ours.  But  should 
this  expedient  prove  unsuccessful,  it  would  become  our  duty 
to  liberate  the  unoffending  minister,  and  to  seek  redress  by 
more  efficacious  measures.  Charles  the  Fifth  caused  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  made  him  a  declaration  of  war, 
to  be  put  under  an  arrest;  whereupon  Francis  the  First 
caused  Granvelle,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  to  be  arrested 
in  like  manner.  At  length,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  both 
those  ministers  should  be  conducted  to  the  frontier,  an^  re- 
leased at  the  same  time.'*' 

We  have  derived  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  §  103. 
ambassadorial  character  from  the  natural  and  necessary  prin-'^^^®?^*"^ 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nations.     These  prerogatives  are  further  ^oJ^raiM 
confirmed  ^^he  uniform  practice  and  general  consent  of  thepnW. 
mankind.     We  have  seen  above  (§  84),  that  the  Spaniards  lege*  of 
found  the  right  of  embassies  established  and  respected  in  "»*»»■•*- 
Mexico.     The  same  principle  also  prevails  pven  among  the  ^^' 
savage  tribes  of  North  America :  and  if  we  thence  turn  our 
eye  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  ambas- 
sadors are  highly  respected  in  China.  In  India  also  the  same 
rule  is  observed,  though  with  less  scrupulous  punctuality  :t 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  for  instance,  has  sometimes  imprisoned 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Dutch  East-India  company.     Being 
master  of  the  places  which  produce  cinnamon,  he  knows  that 
the  Dutch,  in  consideration  of  a  profitable  commerce,  will 
overlook  many  irregularities  in  his  conduct ;  and,  with  the 
true  disposition  of  a  barbarian,  he  takes  an  undue  advantage 
of  that  circumstance.     The  Koran  enjoins  the  moslems  to  re- 
spect public  ministers :  and  if  the  Turks  have  not  in  all  in- 
stances uniformly  observed  that  precept,  their  violations  of  [  483  ] 
it  are  rather  imputable  to  the  ferocity  of  particular  princes 
than  to  the  principles  of  the  nation  at  large.     The  rights 
of  ambassadors  were  formerly  very  well  known  among  the 

law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  our  *  Meseray's  Hist  of  France,  toL  SL 

ambassadors,  I  wiU  do  nothing  against  p.  470. 

theirs  that  is  unworthy  of  the  maxims  'f  G^eneral    Hist,    of   Voyages,    art 

of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  my  own  China,  and  Indies. 

prinoiplee." 
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BooE  IT.  Arabs.  A  writer  of  that  nation*  relatee  the  foUowbg  inei« 
^^^'  ^^  dent :  Khaled,  an  Arabian  chief,  having  come,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ambaeeador,  to  the  army  of  the  emperor  Heraclios, 
used  insolent  language  to  the  genwal :  whereupon  the  latter 
obserred  to  him,  that  '^ambassadors  were  protected  from 
all  kind  of  violence  by  the  law  which  universally  prevailed 
among  nations :  and  it  was  probably  that  consideration  which 
had  emboldened  the  Arab  to  speak  to  him  in  so  indecent  a 
manner.^t  It  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to 
accumulate  the  various  examples  with  which  the  history  of 
the  European  nations  presents  us:  the  enumeration  would 
be  endless ;  and  the  established  customs  of  Europe  on  this 
subject  are  sufficiently  known.  Saint  Louis,  when  at  Acra 
in  Palestine,  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  protection 
due  to  public  ministers: — an  ambassador -from  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  or  prince  of  the  Assassins,  speaking  inso- 
lently to  the  French  monarch,  the  grand-masters  of  the 
orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  informed  that  minis- 
ter, that,  '^  were  it  not  for  the  respect  paid  to  the  character 
with  which  he  was  invested,  they  would  cause  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.''|  The  king,  however,  dismissed  him 
without  suffering  the  slightest  injury  to  be  done  him.  Never- 
theless, as  the  prince  of  the  Assassins  wafe  on  his  own  jikrt 
guilty  of  grossly  violating  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nations. 
It  would  have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  ambassa- 
dor had  no  claim  to  protection,  except  indeed  on  this  single 
consideration,  that,  as  the  privilege  of  inviolability  is  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  a  safe  channel  of  commu- 
nication, through  which  sovereigns  may  reciprocally  make 
proposals  to  each  other,  and  carry  on  negotiations  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  the  protiection  should  therefore  extend 
even  to  the  envoys  of  those  princes,  who,  guiltv  themselves 
of  violating  the  law  of  nations,  would  otherwise  have  no  title 
to  our  respect. 
1 104.  Tne  There  are  rights  of  another  nature,  which,  though  not 
0x«r«iMof  necessarily  annexed  to  the  character  of  a  public  minister, 
nhgion.  ^Q  nevertheless  allowed  to  him  by  established  custom  in 
almost  every  country.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the 
free  exercise  of  his  religion.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  proper 
that  a  minister,  and  especially  a  resident  minister,  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  within  his  own  house, 
for  himself  and  his  retinue.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
right,  like  those  of  independence  and  inviolability,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  his  commission,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  minister,  the  only  one 
whom  nations  are  bound  to  admit  (§  66).     The  minister  may^ 

*  Alvakedi's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  SyruL 
t  Ookley'8  HUtory  of  the  Saracena,  vol.  i. 
I  Choisy's  liii«tury  of  St.  Louia. 
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in  this  respect,  do  what  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  into  book  it. 
which  nobody  has  a  right  to  pry  or  to  enter.  But,  if  the  ^^^'  ^"' 
sovereign  of  the  country  where  he  resides  should,  for  sub- 
stantial reasons,  refuse  him  permission  to  practise-  his  reli- 
gion in  any  manner  which  might  render  it  an  object  of  pub- 
lic notice,  we  must  not  presume  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
that  sovereign,  much  less  to  accuse  him  of  violating  the  law 
of  nations*  At  present,  ambassadors  are  not  debarred  the 
free  exercise  of  tneir  religion  in  any  civilized  country:  for  a 
privilege  which  is  founded  on  reason  cannot  be  refused  when 
it  is  attended  with  no  ill  consequence. 

Among  those  rights  that  are  not  necessary  to  the  success  i  105.  Whe. 
of  embassies,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  which  ^re*^^'"*™- 
not  founded  on  a  general  consent  of  nations,  but  which  are  ^J^^pJ^i 
nevertheless,  by  the  custom  of  several  countries,  annexed  to  from  &11  im. 
the  ambassadorial  character.     Of  this  number  is  the  exemp-  poits. 
tion  of  things  brought  into  or  sent  out  of  the  country  by  a 
fcMTeign  minister  from  the  customary  duties  on  importation 
and  exportation.     There  is  no  necessity  that  he  should  be 
favoured  with  any  distinction  in  that  respect,  since  his  pay- 
ment of  those  duties  will  not  render  him  the  less  capable  of 
discharging  his  functions.     If  the  sovereign  is  pleased  to 
exempt  him  from  them,  it  is  an  instance  of  civility  which  the 
minister  could  not  claim  as  matter  of  right,  any  more  than 
that  his  baggage,  or  any  chests  or  packages  which  he  imports 
from  abroad,  shall  not   be  searched  at  the  custom-house. 
Thomas  Ghaloner,  the  English  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent 
home  a  bitter  complaint  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  mistress,  that 
the  custom-house  officers  had  opened  his  trunks   in  order 
to  search  them.     But  the  queen  returned  him  for  answer, 
that  it  was  ^^the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  wink  at  every 
thing  which  did  not  directly  offend  the  dignity  of  his  sove- 
reign."* 

The  independency  of  the  ambassador  exempts  him  indeed 
from  every  personal  imposition,  capitation,  or  other  duty  of 
that  nature,  and  in  general  from  every  tax  relating  to  the 
character  of  a  subject  of  the  state.  But  as  for  duties  lai$l 
on  any  kind  of  goods  or  provisions,  the  most  absolute  inde- 
pendency does  not  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  them : 
even  sovereigns  themselves  are  subject  to  them.  In  Holland, 
the  following  rule  is  observed: — ambassadors  are  exempt 
from  the  taxes  on  consumption,— ^doubtless,  because  those 
taxes  are  more  directly  of  a  personal  nature :  but  they  pay 
the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation. 

However  extensive  their  exemption  may  be,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  solely  relates  to  things  intended  for  their  own  use. 
Should  they  abuse  and  make  a  shameful  traffic  of  it  by  lend- 
ing their  name  to  merchants,  the  sovereign  has  unquestionably 


*  Wicqaefort's  Ambsss.  book  i.  J  28,  towards  the  end. 
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BOOK  iv.   a  right  to  put  a  stop  to  the  firaad,  eren  by  rappreseing  the 
^^^-  ^''  privilege.     Such  things  have  been  known  in  several  phces; 
and  the  sordid  avarice  of  some  ministers,  who  made  a  trade 
of  their -exemption,  has  obliged  the  sovereign  to  deprive 
them  of  it.     At  present,   the  foreign  ministers  at  Petere- 
burgh  are   sabject   to  the  duties  on   importation;  but  the 
empress  has  the  eenerosity  to  indemnify  them  for  the  losi 
of  a  privilege  which  they  liad  no  right  to  claim,  and  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  abuse,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
abolish. 
{  106.  obu-     But,  here  it  is  asked,  whether  a  nation  may  abolish  what 
gation        general  custom  has  established  with  respect  to  foreign  minis- 
fonndedon  ^]^  J    jiCt  US  then  cousider  what  obligation  custom  and 
eoat^.       received  usage  can  impose  on  nations,  not  only  in  what  con- 
cerns ministers,  but  also  in  any  other  instance,  in  generaL 
The  usages  and  customs  of  other  nations  are  no  further  obli- 
gatory on  an  independent  state,  than  as  she  has  expressly  or 
tacitly  given  her  consent  to  them.    But  when  once  a  custom, 
indilFerent  in  itself,  has  been  generally  established  and  re- 
ceived, it  carries  the  force  of  an  obligation  on  the  states 
which  have  tacitly  or  expressly  adopted  it.    NeverthelesB,  if, 
in  process  of  time,  any  nation  perceives  that  such  custom  is 
attended  with  inconveniences,  she  is  at  liberty  to  declare  that 
she  no  longer  chooses  to  conform  to  it :  and  when  once  she 
has  made  this  explicit  declaration,  no  cause  of  complaint  lies 
against  her  for  refusing  thenceforward  to  observe  the  custom 
in  question.     But  such  a  declaration  should  be  made  before- 
hand, and  at  the  time  when  it  does  not  affect  any  particnlar 
nation :  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  when  the  case  actually  exists: 
for  it  is  a  maxim  universally  received,  that  a  law  must  neret 
be  changed  at  the  moment  of  the  aotual  existence  of  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  would  apply  it.    Thus,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  a  sovereign  who  has  previously  notified  his 
intentions,  and  received  an  ambassador  only  on  that  footing, 
is  not  obliged  to  aUow  him  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi* 
leges,  or  to  pay  him  all  the  honours,  which  custom  had  before 
annexed  to  the  ambassadorial  character, — ^provided  that  the 
privileges  and  honours  which  are  withheld  be  not  essential  to 
the  nature  of  the  embassy,  and  necessary  to  insure  its  le^ti* 
mate  success.     To  refuse  privileges  Of  this  latter  kind,  would 
be  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  refusing  the  embassy  itself, — a 
conduct  .which  a  state  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  generally 
and  on  every  occasion  (§  65),  but  in  those  instances  only 
where  the  refusal  is  founded  on  some  very  substantial  reason 
To  withhold  honours  which  are  consecrate  by  custom  and 
become  in  a  manner  essential,  is  an  expression  of  contempt, 
and  an  actual  injury. 
'  Here  it  must  be  further  observed,  that,  when  a  sovereign 

intends   to  break  through  an   established  custom,  the  rtUe 
should  be  general.     To  refuse  certain  customary  honours  <ff 
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privileges  to  the  ambassador  of  one  nation,  and  to  continue  book  it. 
the  enjoyment  of  them  to  others,  is  an  affront  to  that  nation,  .^^^^'  ^"^ 
a  mark  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  ill-will. 

Sometimes  princes  send  to  each  other  secret  ministers,  { lor.  A 
whose  character  is  not  public.     If  a  minister  oP  this  kind  be  ™|^'^'. 
insulted  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  his  character,  such^^^^^^ 
insult  is  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations :  but  the  prince  pabUe. 
who  receives  this  ambassador  and  knows  him  to  be  a  public 
minister,  is  bound  by  the  same  ties  of  duty  towards  him  as  [  486  ] 
towards  a  publicly  acknowledged  ambassador,   and  under 
equal  obligation  to  protect  him,  and  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
to  insure  him  the  nill  enjoyment  of  that  inviolability  and 
independence  which  the  law  of  nations  annexes  to  the  am- 
bassadorial  character.    No  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered 
for  the  conduct  of  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  putting 
to  death  Maraviglia,  secret  minister  of  Francis  the  First. 
Sforza  had  often  treated  with  that  secret  agent,  and  had 
acknowledged  him  as  the  French  monarch's  minister.* 

We  cannot  introduce  in  any  more  proper  place  an  im- }  los.  a 
portant  question  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  nearly  allied  wrereign  in 
to  the  right  of  embassies.  It  is  asked,  what  are  the  rights  *  ^®"*«" 
of  a  sovereign,  who  happens  to  be  m  a  foreign  country,  and 
how  the  master  of  the  country  is  to  treat  him  r  If  that  prince 
be  come  to  negotiate,  or  to  treat  about  some  public  affair,  he 
is  doubtless  entitled  in  a  more  eminent  degree  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  ambassadors.  If  he  be  come  as  a  traveller,  his 
dignity  alone,  and  the  regard  due  to  the  nation  which  he  re- 
presents and  governs,  shelters  him  from  all  insult,  gives  him 
a  claim  to  respect  and  attention  of  every  kind,  and  exempts 
him  from  all  jurisdiction.  On  his  making  himself  known,  he 
cannot  be  treated  as  subject  to  the  common  laws ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  consented  to  such  a  subject 
tion :  and  if  a  prince  will  not  suffer  him  in  his  dominions  on 
that  footing,  he  should  give  him  notice  of  his  intentions. 
But,  if  the  foreign  prince  forms  any  plot  against  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  state, — ^in  a  word,  if  he  acts  as  an  enemy, 
— ^he  may  very  justly  be  treated  as  such.  In  every  other 
case  he  is  entitled  to  full  security,  since  even  a  private  indi- 
vidual of  a  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  it. 

A  ridiculous  notion  has  possessed  the  minds  even  of  per- 
sons who  deem  themselves  superior  in  understanding  to  the 
common  herd  of  mankind.  They  think  that  a  sovereign  who 
enters  a  foreign  country  without  permission,  may  be  arrested 
there.f    But  on  what  reason  can  such  an  act  of  violence  be 

•  See  the    Hemoin  of    Martin  Du  Gramond's   Hist    Gall.  lib.  xii.     The 

BeUay,  book  it.,  and  Father  Baniers  Cardinal    De    Richeliea    also    alleged 

Hifitory    of    France,  vol.    y.    p.    300,  ^is    trifling    reason,   when    he    gave 

&o,  orders    for    arresting    Charles    Lewis, 

f  It  it    surprising    to  see  a   gra^e  the  elector  Palatine,  who  hod  atterapt- 

historian   give  into  this  opinion.    See  ed  to  pass  through   France  incognitu: 
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BOOK  iv.  grounded?  The  absurdity  of  tbe  doctrine  carries  its  own 
^''^''-  ^"'  refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  A  foreign  sovereign,  it  is  true, 
ought  to  give  notice  of  his  coming,  if  he  wishes  to  receive 
such  treatment  as  he  is  entitled  to  expect.  It  would,  more- 
over, be  prudent  in  him  to  make  application  for  passports,  in 
order  that  designing  malevolence  may  not  have  any  pretext, 
any  hope  of  finding  specious  reasons  to  palliate  an  act  of 
[  487  ]  injustice  and  violence.  I  further  allow,  that, — as  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  sovereign  may  on  certain  occasions  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences, — if  the  times  are  in  anywise 
critical,  and  the  motives  of  his  journey  liable  to  suspicion, 
he  ought  not  to  undertake  it  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  prince  whose  territories  he  means  to  enter. 
When  Peter  the  Gre^at  determined  personally  to  visit  foreign 
countries  in  quest  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  enrich  his  empire, 
he  travelled  in  the  retinue  of  his  own  ambassadors. 

A  foreign  prince  unquestionably  retains  all  his  rights  over 
his  own  state  and  subjects,  and  may  exercise  them  in  every 
instance  that  does  not  aflfect  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  a  sojourner.  The  king  of  France,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  too  punctilious  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  when  at  Lyons,  to  confer  the  dig- 
nity of  duke  on  the  count  of  Savoy,  who  was  a  vassal  of  tb« 
empire  (see  Book  II.  §  40).  Less  difficulty  would  have  been 
made  with  any  other  prince:  but  the  court  was  scrupulously 
careful  to  guard  against  the  old  claims  of  the  emperors.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  with  very  good  reason  that  the  same 
court  expressed  considerable  d&pleasure  at  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Christina,  who,  whilst  residing  in  France,  caused  one 
of  her  domestics  to  be  executed  in  her  own  house:  for  an 
execution  of  that  kind  is  an  act  of  territorial  jurisdiction : 
and  besides,  Christina  had  abdicated  the  crown.  Her  re- 
servations, her  birth,  her  dignity,  might  indeed  entitle  her  to 
great  honours,  or,  at  most,  to  an  entire  independence, — ^but 
not  to  all  the  rights  of  an  actual  sovereign.  The  famous 
instance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  so  often  quoted  on  ques- 
tions on  this  subject,  is  not  a  very  apposite  example:  for 
that  princess  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  crown  at  the 
time  when  she  came  to  England,  and  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death. 
2  109.  De-  The  deputies  sent  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  a  king- 
pntiea  to  the  (Jom^  or  a  republic,  are  not  public  ministers  like  those  of 
■t^toi.         ^tom  we  have  spoken  above,  as  they  are  not  sent  to  foreign 

he  said,  that  "bo  foreign  prince  waa  pretended  to  have  a  greater  right  than 

permitted  to  paea  through  the  kingdom  any  other   power,  beeanse  thoee   eon- 

without    a  passport"     But  he  added  questa  had  been  made  with  the  niooey 

better  reaaona,  drawn  from  the  prince  furnished  by  that   kingdom.     See   the 

Palatine's  deaigna  against  Briaaao  and  History  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 

the  other  placea  left  by  Bernard,  duke  by  Father  Bongant,  voL  ii.  in   \2no. 


of  Saxe-Weymar,  and  to  which  France    p.  88. 
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powers:  but  they  are  public  persons,  and  in  that  character  book  rr. 
are  possessed  of  privileges  which  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  ^^^'  ^^* 
before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject.  The  states  which  have 
a  right  to  meet  bj  deputies  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  publie  affairs,  are,  firom  that  very  ciroumstanoe,  entitled 
to  demand  perfect  security  for  their  representatives,  together 
with  every  exemption  and  immunity  that  is  necessary  to  the 
free  discharge  of  their  functions.  If  the  persons  of  the  de- 
puties be  not  inviolable,  their  constituents  cannot  be  assured 
of  their  fidelity  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
courageously  defending  the  public  interests.  And  how  could 
those  representatives  duly  acquit  themselves  of  their  func- 
tions, if  people  were  allowed  to  molest  them  by  arrests,  either 
for  debt  or  for  ordinary  offences?  Between  the  nation  and 
the*  sovereign,  in  this  case,  the  same  reasons  hold  good,  on 
which,  between  state  and  state,  the  immunities  of  ambassa- 
dors are  founded.  We  may  therefore  safely  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  public  faith,  secure 
those  deputies  from  violence  of  every  kind,  and  even  firom 
any  judicial  prosecution,  during  the  term  of  their  ministry. 
Such  indeed  is  the  rule  observeid  in  all  countries,  and  par-  [  488  ] 
ticularly  at  the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  parliaments  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  cortes  of  Spain.  Henry  the  Third,  of  France, 
caused  the  duke  and  the  Cardinal  de  Gxdse  to  be  killed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  states  at  Blois.  Unquestionably  the  se- 
curity of  the  assembly  was  violated  by  that  action :  but  those 
two  princes  were  factious  rebels,  whose  audacious  views  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  depriving  their  sovereign  of  his  crown. 
And  if  it  was  equally  certain  that  Henry  was  no  longer  pos- 
sessed of  su£Bicient  power  to  bring  them  to  a  formal  trial,  and 
punish  them  aceonUng  to  the  laws,  the  necessity  of  justifiable 
self-defence  gave  the  king  a  right  to  adopt  the  mode  which 
he  pursued,  and  furnishes  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  conduct. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  weak  and  unskilful  princes,  that  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  extremities,  from  which 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves  without  a  violation  of  every 
established  rule.  It  is  said  that  Pope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  on 
hearing  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  commended 
that  resolute  act  as  a  necessary  stroke  of  policy ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  the  cardinal  had  likewise  been  killed,  he 
burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage.'"  This,  indeed,  was 
carrying  his  hai^hty  pretensions  to  an  exoessive  height. 
The  pontiff  readily  allowed  that  urgent  necessity  had  au- 
thorized Henry  to  violate  the  security  of  the  states,  and  to  # 
break  throujgh  all  the  forms  of  justice :  and  could  he  pretend 
that  this  prince,  rather  than  be  deficient  in  respect  for  the 
Roman  purple,  should  risk  both  his  crown  and  his  life  ? 


*  See  the  Fmoh  UflioriMii. 
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CHAP.  vin. 

OF  THE  JUDGE  OF  AMBASSADORS  IN  CIVIL  CASES. 

;  110.   The      SOME  authors  will  have  an  ambassador  to  be  subject,  in 
amboMador  civil  cascs,  to  the  jarisdiction  of  the  countrj  where  he  re- 
from^^r     ®^^^^» — **  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^*^®  arisen  during  the  time 
civu  juris-    ^f  ^^^  embassy;  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  allege 
diction  of    that  this  subjection  is  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  am- 
the  country  bassadorial  character:  "for,"  say  they,  "however  sacred  a 
where  he     person  may  be,  his  inviolability  is  not  affected  by  suing  him 
in  a  civil  action."     But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  person  that  ambassadors  cannot  be  sued :  it  is 
because  they  are  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conn- 
try  to  which  they  are  sent ;  and  the  substantial  reasons  on 
which  that  independency  is  grounded  may  be  seen  in  a  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  work  (§  92).     Let  us  here  add,  that  it  is 
in  every  respect  highly  proper,  and  even  necessary,  that  an 
ambassador  should  be  exempt  from  judicial  prosecution  even 
in  civil  causes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  from  molestation 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.     For  a  similar  reason,  it  vas 
not  allowed,  among  the  Romans,  to  summon  a  priest  while 
[  489  ]  he  was  employed  in  his  sacred  offices  :*  but  at  other  times 
he  was  open  to  the  lay.     The  reason  which  we  have  here 
alleged  for  the  exemption  is  also  assigned  in  the  Roman  law: 
"  Ideo  enim  non  datur  <ictio  (adversus  legatum)  ne  ah  officio 
suscepto  legationtB  avoeetur^f  ne  impediatur  legatioJX'    Bnt 
there  was  an  exception  as  to  those  transactions  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  embassy.     This  was  reasonable  with 
regard  to  those  legatiy  or -ministers,  of  whom  the  Roman  law 
here  speaks,  who,  being  sent  only  by  nations  subject  to  the 
empire,  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  independency  enjoyed  by 
a  foreign  minister.     As  they  were  subjects  of  the  state,  the 
legislature  was  at  liberty  to  establish  whatever  regulations  it 
thought  most  proper  respecting  them:  but  a  sovereign  has 
not  the  like  power  of  obliging  the  minister  of  another  sove- 
reign to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction :  and  even  if  such  power 
was  vested  in  him  by  convention,  or  otherwise,  the  exercise 
of  it  would  be  highly  improper :  because,  under  that  pretext, 
the  ambassador  might  be  often  molested  in  his  ministry,  and 
the  state  involved  in  very  disagreeable  quarrels,  for  the  tri- 
•  fling  concerns  of  some  private  individuals,  who  might  and 
ought  to  have  taken  better  precautions  for  their  own  security. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  in  conformity  to   the   mutual   duties 

*  Keo    pontifloem    (in    jus    yocari        f  Digest  lib.  t.  tit  1,  de  Jndiciii, 

oportet)  dnm  sacra  facit    Digest  lib.  Ac.  leg.  24,  §  2. 
ii.  tit.  4.    De  in  Jus  vocando,  icg.  2.  \  Ibid.  log.  xxv'u 
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VIII. 


which  states  owe  to  each  other,  and  in  accordance  with  the  book  ^t. 
grand  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an  ambassador  ^-^^  ^" 
or  public  minister  is  at  present,  by  the  universal  custom  and 
consent  of  nations,  independent  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
country  where  he  resides,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 
I  know  there  have  occurred  some  instances  to  the  contrary ; 
but  a  few  facts  do  not  establish  a  custom :  on  the  contrary, 
those  to  which  I  allude,  only  contribute,  by  the  censure 
passed  on  them,  to  prove  the  custom  such  as  1  have  asserted 
it  to  be.  In  the  year  1668,  the  Portuguese  resident  at  the 
Hague  was,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  justice,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  debt.  But  an  illustrious  member  of  the  same 
courf"  very  justly  thinks  that  the  procedure  was  unjustifiable, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  year  1657,  a 
resident  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  arrested  for 
debt  in  England.  But  he  was  set  at  liberty,  as  having  been 
illegally  arrested ;  and  even  the  creditors  and  officers  of  jus- 
tice who  had  offered  him  that  insult  were  puni8hed.t 

But  if  an  ambassador  chooses  to  renounce  a  part  of  his^ni.   How 
independency,  and  to  subject  himself  in  civil  affairs  to  the  }*®  "*?  ^®' 
jurisdiction  of  the  country,  he  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty^,  ^^^j^^ 
to  do  so,  provided  it  be  done  with  his  master's  consent.  Mif  to  it 
Without  such  consent,  the  ambassador  has  no  right  to  re- 
nounce privileges  in  which  the  dignity  and  service  of  his 
sovereign  are  concerned, — ^which  are  founded  on  the  master's 
rights,  and  instituted  for  his  advantage,  not  fd^  that  of  the  [  490  ] 
minister.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ambassador,  without 
waiting  for  his  sovereign's   permission,   acknowledges  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  when  he  commences  a  suit  as 
plaintiff  in  a  court  of  justice.     But  the  consequence,  in  that 
case,  is  inevitable ;  and  besides,  in  a  civil  cause,  on  a  point 
of  private  interest,  no  inconvenience  attends  it;  since  the 
ambassador  has  it  at  all  times  in  his  power  to  avoid  com- 
mencing a  suit,  or  may,  if  such  a  step  be  necessary,  intrust 
the  prosecution  of  his  cause  to  an  attorney  or  lawyer. 

Let  us  here  add,  by  the  way,  that  an  ambassador  ought 
never  to  institute  a  prosecution  on  a  criminal  charge.  If 
he  has  been  insulted,  he  should  make  his  complaint  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  the  delinqueiit  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
public. 

It  may  happen  that  the  minister  of  a  foreign  power  is  at;  ns.  A 
the  same  time  a  subject  of  the  state  where  he  is  employed ;  ™^""j^[ 
and  in  this  case,  as  a  subject,  he  is  unquestionably  under  |[^i,jeot^f 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  every  thing  which  does  not  the  state 
directly  relate  to  his  ministry.    But  the  question  is,  to  de- where  he  ii 

-  emplojed. 

*  M.    de    Bynkenhoek's   Competent  his  ereditors,  and  refnsed  a  passport  by 

Jndge  of  Ambassadors^  chap.  xiii.  ^  1.  the  French  court     See  Journal  Poli. 

f  Ibid. — It  is  not  long  since  the  world  tiqoe  de  Bonillony  Feb.  1,  1771,  p«  ^^» 

witnessed  the  oircnmstance  of  a  foreign  and  Jan.  15,  p.  57. 
minijiter  in  France  being  pursued  by 
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BOOK  TT.  termine  in  what  cases  tbose  two  characters,  of  subject  and 
CHAP,  vtn.  foreign  minister,  are  united  in  the  same  person.  To  produce 
snch  union,  it  is  not  snffident  that  Ihe  minister  was  bom  a 
subject  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent;  for  unless  the  laws 
expressly  prohibit  evenr  eitiien  to  leave  his  eountrj,  he  may 
legally  have  renounced  his  country,  and  placed  himself  in 
subjection  to  a  new  master*  He  may,  likewise,  without  re^ 
nouncing  his  country  for  ever,  become  independent  of  it 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  spend9  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  prince;  and  the  presumption  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  such  mdependency :  for  the  state  and  functions  of  a  pub* 
lie  minister  naturally  require  that  he  should  depend  only  on 
his  master  (§  92),  on  the  prince  who  has  intrusted  him  with 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  Whenever,  therefore,  there 
does  not  exist  any  circumstance  which  furnishes  a  proof  or 
indication  to  the  contrary,  a  foreign  minister,  though  ante- 
cedently a  subject  of  the  state,  is  reputed  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  it  during  the  whole  time  of  his  commission. 
If  his  former  sovereign  does  not  chooise  to  aUow  him  such 
independency  in  his  dominions,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  him 
in  the  character  of  a  foreign  minister,  as  is  the  practice  in 
France,  where,  according  to  Afonsieur  De  GaUieres,  ^^the  kin? 
no  longer  receives  any  of  his  own  subjects  as  ministers  of 
foreign  princes."* 

But  a  subject  of  the  state  may  still  continue  its  subject, 
notwithstandmg  his  acceptance  of  a  commission  from  a  fo- 
reign prince.  His  subjection  is  expressly  established  when 
the  sovereign  acknowledges  him  as  numster  only,  with  a 
reserve  that  he  shall  remain  a  subject  of  the  state.  The 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  a  decree  of  the 

[  491  ]  19th  of  June,  1681,  declare,  "That  no  subject  of  the  state 
shall  be  received  as  ambassador  or  minister  of  another  power, 
but  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  divest  himself  of  his  cha- 
racter of  subject,  even  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  affairs, — and  that  whoever,  in  making 
himself  known  as  ambassador  or  minister,  has  not  mentioned 
his  quality  of  subject  of  the  state,  shall  not  enjoy  those 
rights  or  privOeges  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  ministers 

of  foreign  powers.  **t 

Such  a  minister  may  likewise  retain  his  former  subjection 
tacitly;  and  then,  by  a  natural  consequence,  drawn  from  liis 
actions,  state,  and  whole  behaviour,  it  is  known  that  he  con- 
tinues a  subject.  Thus,  independent  of  the  declaration  above 
mentioned,  those  Dutch  merchants  who  obtain  the  title  of 
Residents  of  certain  foreign  princes,  and  nevertheless  continue 
to  carry  on  their  commerce,  thereby  sufficiently  denote  that 
they  remain  subjects.     Whatever  inconveniences  may  attend 


*  Manner  of  Negotiating  with  Sovereigns,' chap.  tL 
j-  Bynkershoek,  ubi  supra,  chap,  x* 
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viu. 


the  subjection  of  a  minister  to  the  sovereign  with  whom  he  book  it. 
resides,  if  the  foreign  prince  chooses  to  acquiesce  in  such  a-^^^  ^" 
state  of  things,  and  is  content  to  have  a  minister  on  that 
footing,  it  is  his  own  concern ;  and  should  his  minister,  on 
any  ignominious  occasion,  be  treated  as  a  subject,  he  has  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

It  may  likewise  happen  that  a  foreign  minister  shall  become 
a  subject  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  by  accepting 
of  a  post  under  him :  and  in  this  case  he  cannot  lay  claim 
to  independence,  except  in  such  things  alone  as  directly  re- 
late to  his  ministry.  The  prince  by  whom  he  is  delegated, 
in  allowing  of  this  voluntary  subjection,  agrees  to  risk  the 
inconveniences  that  attend  it.  Thus,  in  the  last  century,  the 
baron  De  Ghamac^  and  the  count  D'Estrades  were  ambas- 
sadors from  France  to  the  States  General,  and  at  the  same 
time  officers  in  their  high  mightinesses'  army. 

The  independency  of  a  public  minister  is  the  true  reason  j  lis.   im. 
of  his  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  inm«i>tyof 
which  he  resides.     No  legal  process  can  be  directly  issued  *'**™!|^^"'^' 
against  him,  because  he  is  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  ^  ^. 
prince  or  the  magistrates.     But  it  is  asked  whether  thatpertj. 
exemption  of  his  person  extends  indiscriminately  to  all  his 
property  ?    In  order  to  solve  this  question,  we  must  consider 
by  what  circumstances  property  may  be  subjected  to,  and  by 
what  others  it  may  be  exempted  from,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
country.     In  general,  whatever  lies  within  the  extent  of  a    ^ 
country,  is  subject  to  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign  (Book  L  §  205,  and  Book  II.  §§  83,  84).    If  any 
dispute  arises  concerning  effects  of  goods  within  or  passing 
through  the  country,  it  is  to  be  decided  by  the  judge  of  the 
place.     In  virtue  of  this  dependence,  the  mode  of  stoppage 
or  seizure  has  been  established  in  many  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  a  foreigner  to  repair  to  the  spot  where 
the  seizure  has  been  made,  and  there  to  answer  questions  that 
are  to  be  put  to  him,  though  not  directly  relating  to  the  [  492  ] 
effects  seized.     But  a  foreign  minister,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country; 
and  his  personal  independence  in  civil  cases  would  be  of 
little  avail,  unless  it  extended  te  every  thing  which  he  finds 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  with  dignity,  and 
quietly  to  attend  to  the  discharge  of  his  functions.     Besides, 
whatever  he  has  brought  with  him,  or  purchased  for  his  own 
use  as  minister,  is  so  connected  with  his  person  as  to  partake 
of  the  same  fate  with  it.     Since  the  minister  entered  the 
territory  on  the  footing  of  independence,  he  could  not  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  subject  his  retinue,  his  baggage,  or 
his  necessaries,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.     Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  directly  belongs  to  his  person  in  the 
character  of  a  public  minister, — every  thing  which  is  intend- 
ed for  his  use,  or  which  serves  for  his  own  maintenance  and 
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BOOK  IT.    that  of  his  household, — every  thing  of  that  kind,  I  saj, 
CHAP.  y*"-. partakes  of  the  minister'e  independency,  and  is  ahsolutely 
exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  in  the  country.     Those  things, 
together  with  the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  are  consi- 
dered as  being  out  of  the  country. 
;  114.   Tho      But  this  exemption   cannot  extend  to  such  property  as 
cMmS*«.    ®^^®^*ly  belongs  to  the  ambassador  under  any  other  rela- 
tend  to  ef-    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  minister.     What  has  no  affinity  with  his 
fecube-      fuuctious  and   character   cannot  partake  of  the  privileges 
longing  to    which  are  solely  derived  from  his  functions  and  character. 
thJministor  ^^^'^^  *  minister,  therefore,  (as  it  has  often  been  the  case,) 
may  cuiy    embark  in  any  branch  of  commerce,  all  the  effects,  goods, 
on;  money,  and  debts,  active  and  passive,  which  are  connected 

with  his  mercantile  concerns, — and  likewise  all  contests  and 
lawsuits  to  which  they  may  give  rise,-r-fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country.  And  although,  in  consequence  of 
the  minister's  independency,  no  legal  process  can,  in  those 
lawsuits,  be  directly  issued  against  his  person,  he  is,  never- 
theless, by  the  seizure  of  the  effects  belonging  to  his  com- 
merce, indirectly  compelled  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 
The  abuses  which  would  arise  from  a  contrary  practice  are 
evident.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  merchant  vested 
with  a  privilege  to  commit  every  kind  of  injustice  in  a  foreign 
country  7  There  exists  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  extend- 
ing the  ministerial  immunity  to  things  of  that  nature.  If 
the  sovereign  who  sends  a  minister  is  apprehensive  of  any 
inconvenience  from  the  indirect  dependency  in  which  his 
servant  thus  becomes,  involved,  he  has  only  to  lay  on  him  his 
injunctions  against  engaging  in  commerce, — an  occupation, 
indeed,  which  ill  accords  with  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial 
character. 

To  what  we  have  said,  let  us  add  two  illustrations: — 
1.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  respect  due  to  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter requires  that  things  should  always  be  explained  to  the 
advantage  of  that  character.  I  mean  that,  when  there  is 
room  for  doubt  whether  a  thing  be  really  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  minister  and  his  household,  or  whether  it  belongs 
to  his  commerce,  the  decision  must  be  given  in  favour  of 
the  minister:  otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of  violating 
his  privileges.  2.  When  I  say  that  we  may  seize  such  of  the 
[  493  ]  minister's  effects  as  have  no  relation  to  his  public  character, 
particularly  those  that  belong  to  his  commercial  concerns, 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
seizure  be  not  made  for  any  cause  arising  from  his  transac- 
tions in  quality  of  minister,  as,  for  instance,  articles  supplied 
for  the  use  of  his  family,  house-rent,  etc.,  because  any  claims 
which  may  lie  against  him  in  that  relation  cannot  be  decided 
in  the  country,  and  consequently  cannot  be  subjected  to  its 
jurisdiction  by  the  indirect  mode  of  seizure. 
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All  landed  estates,  all  immovable  property,  by  whomsoever   book  it. 
possessed,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the   country -HE^^iZE: 
(Book  I.  §205,  and  Book  11.  §§88,  84).     Are  they  to  bejns.  nor 
exempted  from  it  on  the  single  ground  that  their  owner  has  ^  *»»<>▼- 
been  appointed  ambassador  by  a  foreign  power?    There  ^^^^^  JL  ^STe 
exist  no  reason  for  the  exemption  in  such  case.     It  is  not  in  posaesses  in 
his  public  character  that  the  ambassador  possesses  that  pro-  the  country, 
perty ;  nor  is  it  attached  to  his  person,  so  as,  like  himself,  to  (^^^) 
be  reputed  out  of  the  territory.     If  the  foreign  prince  appre- 
hends any  ill  consequences  from  that  state  of  dependency  in 
which  his  minister  may  stand  on  account  of  some  of  his  pos- 
sessions, he  may  make  choice  of  another  person  to  fill  the 
office.     Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  immovable  property 
possessed  by  a  foreign  minister  does  not  change  its  nature  in 
consequence  of  the  character  conferred  on  the  owner,  but  con- 
tinues subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  which  it  lies. 
All  contests  and  lawsuits  concerning  that  property  are  to  be 
carried  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country ;  and  thosb  same 
tribunals  may  decree  its  seizure  in  order  to  satisfy  any  legal 
claim.     It  is,  however,  easily  conceived,  that,  if  the  ambaa-^ 
eador  lives  in  a  house  of  his  own^  that  house  is  excepted  from 
the  rule,  as  actually  serving  for  his  immediate  use ; — ^it  is 
excepted,  I  m^an,  in  whatever  may  affect  the  present  use 
which  the  ambassador  makes  of  it.  (201) 

It  may  be  seen,  in  Monsieur  de  Bynkershoek's  treatise,* 
that  custom  coincides  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
and  the  preceding  sections,  in  suing  an  ambassador  in 
either  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned, — ^that  is  to  say,  on 
the  subject  of  any  immovable  property  lying  in  the  country, 
or  of  movable  effects  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
embassy, — ^the  ambassador  is  to  be  summoned  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  absent  person,  since  he  is  reputed  to  be  out  of 
the  country,  and  his  independency  does  not  pfermit  any  im- 
mediate address  to  his  person  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
such  as  sending  an  officer  of  a  court  of  justice  lo  him. 

By  what  mode,  then,  may  satisfaction  be  obtained  of  an;  no.  How 
ambassador  who  refuses  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  deal-  juatioe  m»y 
ings  with  him?    It  is  asserted  by  many  that  he  must  be^^^^^^*^** 
sued  before  the  tribunal  to  whose  jurisdiction  he  was  subject  J^baLador. 
antecedently  to   his   appointment  as  ambassador.     In  this 
there  appears  to  me  an  impropriety.     If  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  his  functions  set  him  above  all  prosecution  in 
the  foreign   country  where  he  resides,  shall   any  man  be 
allowed  to  molest  him  in  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  [  494  ] 
duties  by  summoning  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunals  of 
his  own  country  ?     The  interest  of  the  public  service  forbids 

(201)  Af  to  thu  point,  and  iho  ezempUon  from  a  distress,  see  NwkUo  y.  Toogood, 
1  Barn.  A  Cress.  554-2;  Dowl.  A  Ry.  833,  S.  C— C. 
*  On  the  competent  Judge  of  Ambassadors,  chi^.  ztL  {  6. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


BOOK  IT.  such  a  procedure.     It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  minis- 

'^ •  ter  should  solely  depend  on  his  sovereign,  to  whom  he  be* 

longs  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  conductor  of  the  nation ;  and  no  circumstance 
whatever  ought  to  be  permitted  to  divert  or  obstruct  his  ser- 
vices. Neither  would  it  be  just  that  the  absence  of  a  person 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation  should  prove  detrimental  to  him  in  his  private  con- 
cerns. In  all  countries,  those  who  are  absent  on  the  service 
of  the  state  enjoy  privileges  which  secure  them  firom  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  on  the  state  of  absentees.  But  these 
privileges  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  so  modelled  and  tempered  as  not  to  be  unreasonably 
burdensome  or  injurious  to  private  persons  who  have  dealings 
with  them.  IIow  then  arc  those  different  interests — ^the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  justice — ^to  be  re- 
conciled ?  All  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  foreign- 
ers, who  have  any  demands  against  a  minister — ^if  they  can- 
not obtain  satis&ction  from  himself — should  apply  to  his 
master,  who  is  obliged  to  do  them  justice  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  conaistent  with  the  public  service.  It  rests  with 
the  prince  to  determine  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  recall 
his  minister,  to  appoint  a  tribunal  before  wluch  he  may  be 
sued,  or  to  order  an  adjournment  of  the  cause,  &;c.  In  a 
word,  the  sood  of  the  state  does  not  allow  that  any  person 
whatever  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  disturb  the  minister 
in  his  functions,  or  to  divert  his  attention  from  them  without 
the  sovereign's  permission ;  and  the  sovereign,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  distribute  impartial  and  universal  justice,  ought  not  to 
countenance  his  minister  in  refusing  it  or  wearying  out  his 
adversaries  by  unjust  delays. 


CHAP.  IX.  CHAP.  IX 

OP  THE   ambassador's  HOUSE  AND  DOMESTICS. 

{ im  Th«  THE  independency  of  the  ambassador  would  be  very  im- 
•.mbana.  perfect,  and  his  security  very  precarious,  if  the  house  in 
^2^"  ^^"•'  which  he  lives  were  not  to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity,  and  to 
^  be  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  officers  of  justice.    "The  am- 

bassador might  be  molested  under  a  thousand  pretexts ;  his 
secrets  might  be  discovered  by  searching  his  papers,  and  his 

(202)  How  far  exempt  from  a  dis-    lord  of  a  house  tenanted  hj  an  am. 
teen,  sea  NoveUo  ▼.  Tooffood,  I  Ban.    baiaador  to  the  payment  of  poor->raict 
A  Ores.  554,  2  DowL  A  R.  838,  6.  0.    and  tazee.-^. 
Modem  acts  nsually  subject  the  land- 
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person  exposed  to  insults.    Thus,  all  the  reasons  wMch  es-  book  tt. 
tablish  his  independence  and  innolabSiitj,  concur  likewise  in 


CSAP.  IX. 


secnrinff  the  freedom  of  his  house.  In  i^  ciirilized  nations, 
this  right  is  acknowledged  as  annexed  to  the  ambassadorial 
character;  and  an  ambassador's  house,  at  least  in  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is,  eqnally  with  his  person,  considered 
as  being  out  of  the  coonlsy.  Of  this,  a  remarkable  instance 
occurred,  not  man^  years  ago,  at  Petersborgh.  On  the  8d 
of  April,  1752,  thirty  soldiers,  with  an  officer  at  their  head, 
entered  the  house  of  baron  Qreiffenheim,  the  Swedish  minis-  [  495  ] 
ter,  and  carried  off  two  of  his  domestics,  whom  they  con- 
ducted to  prison,  under  a  pretence  that  those  two  men  had 
clandestinely  sold  liquors,  which  the  imperial  farm  alone  has 
the  pririlege  of  selling.  The  court,  incensed  at  such  a  j>ro- 
ceeding,  caused  the  authors  of  this  act  of  violence  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody,  and  the  empress  ordered  satis- 
faction to  be  made  to  the  offended  minister;  she  likewise 
sent  to  him  and  to  all  the  other  foreign  ministers,  a  declara- 
tion, in  which  she  expressed  her  concern  and  resentment  at 
what  had  happened,  and  communicated  the  orders  which  she 
had  given  to  the  senate  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
the  commissioner  of  the  office  established  for  the  prevention 
of  the  clandestine  sale  of  liquors,  he  being  the  chi^  delin- 
quent. 

The  house  of  an  ambassador  ought  to  be  safe  from  all  out- 
rage, being  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that  of  the  country ;  to  insult  it,  is  a  crime  both 
against  the  state  and  against  all  other  nations. 

But  the  immunity  and  freedom  of  the  ambassador's  house  { ns.  jiight 
is  established  only  in  favour  of  the  minister  and  his  house- ^^  a«yiam. 
hold ;  as  is  evident  from  the  very  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
grounded.  Oan  he  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  in  order 
to  convert  his  house  into  an  asylum,  to  afford  shelter  and 
protection  to  the  enemies  of  the  prince,  and  to  malrfactors 
of  every  kind,  and  thus  screen  them  from  the  punishments 
which  they  have  deserved  ?  Such  proceedings  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  to  the  sphrit  by 
which  he  ought  to  be  aninu^ted,  and  to  the  lawfiil  purposes 
for  which  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  country.  This  is 
what  nobody  wiU  presume  to  deny.  But  I  proceed  fixrther, 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  a  sovereign  is  not 
obliged  to  tolerate  an  abuse  so  pemicioqs  to  his  state,  and  so 
detnmental  to  society.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  when  there  is 
question  only  of  certsin  ordinary  tranflgressioas,  and  these 
committed  by  persons  who  often  prove  to  be  rather  unfortu- 
nate than  criminal,  or  whose  punishment  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  society,  the  house  of  an  ainoassador 
may  well  serve  as  an  asylum  for  such  offenders ;  and  it  is 
better  that  the  sovereign  should  suffer  them  to  escape,  than 
expose  the  ambassador  to  frequent  molestation  under  pre- 
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BOOK  IT.   tence  of  a  search  after  them,  and  thus  involve  the  state  in 
CHAP.  IX.  ^py  difficulty  which  might  arise  from   such   proceedings. 


And  as  the  house  of  an  ambassador  is  independent  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  no  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  subordinate  officer,  is  in  any  case  entitled  to  enter  it 
by  his  own  authority,  or  to  send  any  of  his  people  to  ent^r 
it,  unless  on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity,  irhen  the  public 
welfare  is  threatened  with  imminent  danger  which  admits  of 
no  delay.  Whatever  concerns  a  point  of  such  weight  and 
delicacy, — ^whatever  aiSects  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  a 
foreign  power, — whatever  may  embroil  the  state  with  that 
power, — is  to  be  laid  immediately  before  the  sovereign,  and 
to  be  determined  either  by  himself  in  person,  or,  under  his 
[  496]  direction,  by  the  privy  council.  Thus,  it  belongs  to  the  sove- 
reign to  decide,  on  occasion,  how  far  the  riffht  of  asylum, 
which  an  ambassador  claims  as  belonging  to  his  house,  is  to 
be  respected :  and  if  the  question  relates  to  an  offender  whose 
arrest  or  punishment  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  the 
prince  is  not  to  be  withheld  by  the  consideration  of  a  privi- 
lege which  was  never  granted  for  the  detriment  and  ruin  of 
states.  In  the  year  1726,  the  famous  duke  de  Ripperda 
baring  sheltered  himself  in  the  house  of  lord  Harrington,  am- 
bassador from  England,  the  council  of  Castile  decided  '^that 
he  might  be  taken  out  of  it,  even  by  force ;  since,  otherwise, 
those  regulations  which  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  more  regular  and  intimate  correspondence  be- 
tween sovereigns  would,  on  the  contrary,  operate  to  the  sub- 
version and  utter  ruin  of  their  authority ; — and  that,  if  per- 
sons who  had  been  intrustei*  with  the  finances,  the  power, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  state,  were,  when  guilty  of  riolating 
the  duties  of  their  office,  allowed  to  take  shelter  under  a  pri> 
vilege  which  had  been  granted  to  the  houses  of  ambassadors 
in  favour  only  of  ordinai^^  offenders, — such  an  extension  of 
the  right  of  asylum  would  be  productive  of  consequences  the 
most  pernicious  and  detrimental  to  all  the  powers  on  earth, 
who,  if  the  practice  once  became  established,  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity,  not  only  of  enduring  the  presence  of 
every  man  who  was  plotting  their  destruction,  but  even  of 
seeinff  him  supported  in  their  own  court."* — ^Nothing  could 
be  said  on  this  head  with  greater  truth  and  judgment. 

The  abuse  of  the  privilege  has  nowhere  been  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  Rome,  where  the  ambassadors  of 
crowned  heads  claim  it  for  the  whole  ward  in  which  their 
house  is  situated.  The  popes,  once  so  formidable  to  sove- 
reigns, have  for  above  two  centuries  been  in  their  turn  under 
a  necessity  of  observing  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  cir- 
cumspection in  their  conduct  towards  them.  It  is  in  vun 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  reduce 
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irithm  proper  bounds^  an  abusive  privilege^  for  whieh,  pre-   »ook  ir. 
scription,   however    great  its    antiquity,   ought  not  to  be   ^'^'*'  "' 
allowed  as  a  sufficient   plea  in  opposition  to  justice  and 
reason. 

An  ambassador's  carriages  and  equipages  are  equally  pri- ;  ii9.   Bs- 
vileged  with  his  house,  and  for  the  same  reasons :  to  insult  «mptioii  of 
them  is  an  attack  on  the  ambassador  himself,  and  on   ^^^^dort^r^ 
sovereign  whom  he  represents.     They  are  independent  of  allrfng^j 
subordmate  authority — of  guards,  custom-house  officers,  ma- 
gistrates and  their  agents, — and  must  not  be  stopped  or 
searched  without  a  superior  order.     But  in-  this  instance,  as 
in  that  of  the  ambassador's  house,  the  abuse  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  right.     It  would  be  absurd  that  a  foreign 
minister  should  have  the  power  of  conveying  off  in  his  coach 
a  criminal  of  consequence, — a  man,  in  the  seizure  of  whose 
person  the  state  were  highly  interested ;  and  that  he  should 
do  this  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  who  thus  would 
see  himself  defied  in  his  own  kingdom  and  court.     Where  is 
the  sovereign  who  would  suffer  this  ?     The  marquis  de  Fon- 
tenay,  the  French  ambassador  at  Borne,  sheltered  the  Neapo- 
litan exiles  and  rebels,  and  at  last  undertook  to  convey  them 
out  of  Bome  in  his  own  carriages :  but  the  carriages  were 
stopped  at  the  city  gates  by  some  Corsicans  of  the  pope's  [  497  ] 
guard,  and  the  Neapolitans  committed  to  prison.     The  am- 
bassador warmly  complained  of  the  procedure :  but  the  pope 
answered  ^Hhat  his  motive  had  only  been  that  of  arresting 
n^en  whom  the  ambassador  had  assisted  in  escaping  from  con- 
finement ;  and  that,  since  the  ambassador  took  the  liberty  of 
harbouring  villains,  and  affording  protection  to  every  criminal 
in  the  papal  territory, — ^at  least  Ae,  who  was  sovereign  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  them  retaken  wherever 
they  could  be  found ;  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambas-^«f,,0.,<>^ 
sadors  were  not  to  be  carried  to  such  lengths."     The  ambap^  ^  B  V  4  x  X 
sador  replied,  "  that  it  would  not  appear,  on  examination,  tB|t  V''        " "    .^>\ 
he  had  granted  an  asylum  to  any  subjects  of  the  pope,  b|^ 
solely  to  some 
shelter  from  the 
answer,  the  minister 

been  authorized  to  complain  of  the  stoppage  of  his  carriages,, 
if  he  had  employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the^'^-y^.x 
escape  of  any  of  the  pope's  subjects,  and  aiding  criminals  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice.,  , 

The  persons  in  an  ambassador's  retinue  partake  of  his  |^  120.  of 
inviolability ;  his  independency  extends  to  every  individual  **"  f«<««« 
of  his  household:  so  intimate  a  connection  exists  between ^^^^^ ' 
him  and  all  those  persons,  that  they  share  the  same  fate  with 

*  See  Wicquefort^B  Ambassador,  book    Anne,  0. 12 ;  and  see  eases,  Chitty's  Col. 
i.  ;  28,  towards  the  end,  Stat  13;  13  Price  Rep.  805.— C. 

(203)  PrirQeged  from  an    arrest,  7 
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BOOK  IT.  him ;  they  imm^diAtdy  depend  on  him  alone,  and  are  exempt 
^"^'*'  "•  from  the  juriBdiction  of  the  country,  into  which  they  would 
not  hare  cotne  without  such  reservation  in  their  favour.     33ie 
ambassador  is  bound  to  protect  them ;  and  no  insult  can  be 
offered  to  thenii  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  insult  to 
himself.    If  the  domestics  and  household  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ter were  not  solely  dei>endent  on  him,  it  is  evident  at  first 
sight)  how  easily  he  mifht  be  harassed,  molested,  and  dis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.    These  maxims  are 
at  present  everywhere  adopted  and  confirmed  by  custom. 
{ 121.  of  hii     The  ambassador's  wife  is  intimately  united  with  him,  and 
wif*  wid      mgy^  particularly  belong  to  him  than  any  other  person  of 
^*^'       his  household.    Accordingly,  she  participates  in  his   inde- 

Eendence  and  inviolability;  she  even  receives  distinguished 
onours,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  cannot  be  refused  to  her 
without  affronting  the  ambassador;   and  for  which  there 
exists,  in  the  generality  of  courts,  an  established  ceremonial. 
The  respect  due  to  the  ambassador  extends  likewise  to  his 
children,  who  also  partake  of  his  immunities. 
4  122.  of  the     The  ambassador's  secretary  is  one  of  his  domestics:  but 
hterttmry  of  the  Secretary  of  the  embassy  holds  his  commission  from  the 
^*^™'       soverei^  himself;  which  makes  him  a  kind  of  public  minis- 
'        ter,  enjoying  in  his  own  right  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
[  498  ]  nations,  and  the  immunities  annexed  to  his  office,  independ- 
ently of  the  ambassador,  to  whose  orders  he  is  indeed  but 
imperfectly  subjected,— sometimes  not  at  all,  and  always  in 
such  degree  only  as  their  common  master  has  been  pleased 
to  ordain. 
If  123.  of         Couriers  sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador,  his  papers, 
the  ambM-  lettcts,  sud  despatches,  all  essentially  belong  to'  the  embassy, 
•iiMior'i  eon.  ^^^  ^^^  consequently  to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were 
desuktobof.  ^^^  respected,  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  embassy  could 
not  be  attained,  nor  would  the  ambassador  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  with  the  necessary  degree  of  security. 
The  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  decided,  while 
the  president  Jeannin  resided  with  them  as  ambassador  from 
France^  that,  to  open  the  letters  of  a  public  minister  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations.*     Other  instances  may  be  seen 
in  Wicquefort.     That  privilege,  however,  does  not— on  cer- 
tain momentous  occasions,  when  the  ambassador  himself  has 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  by  forming  or  countenancing  plots 
or  conspiracies  against  the  state — deprive  us  of  the  liberty 
to  seise  his  papers  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  whole 
secret,  and  detecting  his  accomplices;  since,  in  such  an 
emergency,  the  ambassador  himself  may  lawfully  be  arrested 
and  interrogated  (§  99).    An  example  is  furnished  us  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  government,  who  seized  the  letters 


*  Wicquefort,  book  L  2  27. 
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which  a  treasonable  junto  had  committed  to  the  hands  of    book  it. 
Tarqnin'fl  ambassadors  (§  98).  ''■^''  "* 


The  persons  in  a  foreign  minister's  retinue,  being  inde-;i24.  The 
pendent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  cannot  be  taken  J[™J"**: 
into  custody  or  punished  without  his  consent.  It  would,  ri^'^*er  *^ 
nevertheless,  be  highly  improper  that  they  should  enjoy  an  hu  reUnne. 
absolute  independence,  and  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  every 
kind  of  licentious  disorder,  without  control  or  apprehension. 
The  ambassador  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  possess 
whatever  degree  of  authority  is  requisite  for  keeping  them  in 
order  :*  and  some  writers  will  have  that  authority  to  include  • 
even  a  power  over  life  and  death.  When  the  marquis  de 
B8ny,  afterwards  duke  De  Sully,  was  in  England  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  from  France,  a  gentleman  of  his  retinue 
committed  a  murder,  which  caused  a  great  noise  among  the 
people  of  London.  The  ambassador  assembled  some  French 
noblemen  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  mission,  tried  the 
murderer,  and  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  head.  He  then  ac- 
quainted the  lord  mayor  of  London  that  he  had  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  criminal,  desiring  that  magistrate  to  furnish 
hij^  with  an  executioner  and  proper  attendants  to  have  the 
punishment  inflicted.  But  he  afterwards  consented  to  do- 
liver  up  the  criminal  to  the  English,  in  order  that  they  might  [  499  ] 
execute  justice  on  him  as  they  thought  proper :  and  Monsieur 
De  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador  in  ordinary,  prevailed 
on  the  British  monarch  to  pardon  the  young  man,  who  was 
related  to  that  minister  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.f  It 
rests  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  sovereign  to  invest  his  am- 
bassador with  such  an  extensive  power  over  the  persons  of  his 
suite :  and  the  marquis  de  Rdny  was  confidently  certain  of 
having  his  conduct  approved  by  his  master,  who  did,  in  fact, 
express  his  approbation  of  the  whole  transaction.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ambassador  is 
possessed  only  of  a  coercive  power  sufficient  to  restrain  his 
dependants,  by  other  punishments  which  are  not  of  a  capital 
or  infamous  nature.  He  may  punish  the  faults  committed 
against  himself  and  against  his  master's  service,  or  send  the 
delinquents  to  their  sovereign,  in  order  to  their  being  pun- 
ished. But  should  any  of  his  people  commit  crimes  against 
society,  which  deserve  a  severe  punishment,  the  ambassador 
■  ■■  ■  ■   — -m — - — • — — "■■'-  —  ■  ■■          — — — 

*  It  is  his  duty  to  watdb  .over  their  mediate    an    aooommodatioii    between 

eondiicty  and  to  exert  hk  aviiioritg^  in  Chaiies  L  and  his  parUaineiit>  aeTeral 

order  to  prevent  them  from  tranegreia.  gentlemen  of  that  mini«ter'a  suite  re- 

ing  the  bounds  of  their  station,  and  paired  to  the  royal  army,  and  fought 

committing    actions    which    may  give  against  the  parliamentarians ;  on  which 

just  oiTenoe  to  the  sovereign  at  whose  acoount    the   parliament    immediately 

court  he  resides, — an  event  which  may  declined  aU    further  negotiation  with 

sometimes  he  productive  of  very   se-  the  count  De  HarcburL    Duport's  Hist, 

nous   and    disagreeable  consequences,  of  Conspir.  vol.  iv.  p.  261.    Edit.  A..0. 

The    French    court    having    sent    the  1729. 

count    De    Hareourt    to    England    to  f  Sully's  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  chap.  i. 
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BOOK  IT.  ongkt  to  make  a  distinction  between  such  of  his  domestics  a» 
cuAF.  IX.  i^Qi^jig  iQ  ^g  Q^^  nation,  and  others  who  are  subjects  of  the 
country  where  he  resides.  The  shortest  and  most  natural 
way  with  the  latter,  is  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service,  and 
deliver  them  up  to  justice.  As  to  those  of  his  own  nation,  if 
they  have  offended  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  committed 
any  of  those  atrocious  crimes  in  whose  punishment  all  nations 
are  interested,  and  whose  perpetrators  are,  for  that  reason, 
usually  surrendered  by  one  state  when  demanded  by  an* 
other, — why  should  he  not  give  them  up  to  the  nation  which 
calls  for  their  punishment  ?  If  the  transgression  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  he  is  to  send  them  to  his  sovereign.  Finally,  if 
the  case  be  of  a  doubtful  nature^  it  is  the  ambassador's  duty 
to  keep  the  offender  in  irons  till  he  receives  orders  from  his 
court.  But  if  he  passes  a  capital  sentence  on  the  criminal,  I 
do  not  think  he  can  have  it  executed  in  his  own,  house ;  an 
execution  of  that  nature  being  an  act  of  territorial  superiority 
which  belongs  only  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  And 
although  the  ambassador,  together  with  his  hous6  and  house- 
hold, be  reputed  out  of  the  country,  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figurative  mode  of  speech  intended  to  express  his  in- 
dependency, and  all  the  rights  necessary  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cess of  the  embassy :  nor  can  that  fiction  involve  privileges 
which  are  reserved  to  the  sovereign  alone, — ^which  are  of  too 
delicate  and  important  a  nature  to  be  communicated  to  a  fo- 
reigner, and,  moreover,  not  necessary  to  the  ambassador  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  functions.  If  the  offence  has  been 
committed  against  the  ambassador  or  against  the  service  of 
his  master,  the  ambassador  may  send  the  delinquent  to  his 
sovereign.  If  the  crime  concerns  the  state  where  the  minis- 
ter resides,  he  may  try  the  criminal,  and,  if  he  finds  him 
[  600  ]  worthy  of  death,  deliver  him  up  to  the  justice  of  the  country, 

as  did  the  marquis  de  Rdny. 
i  125.  When     When  the  commission  of  an  ambassador  is  at  an  end, — 
the  right!    Yfl^Qix  he  has  concluded  the  business  for  which  he  came  into 
bautZdoT'    ^^®  country, — ^when  he  is  recalled  or  dismissed, — in  a  word, 
expire.        wheu  he  is  obliged  to  depart  on  any  account  whatever,  his 
functions  cease:  but  his  privileges  and  rights  do  not  imme- 
diately expire :  he  retains  them  till  his  return  to  his  sove- 
reign, to  whom  he  is  to  make  a  report  of  his  embassy.'*'     His 
safety,  his  independence,  and  ]^\a  inviolabilitv  are  not  less 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  embassy  in  his  return,  than 
at  his  coming.     Accordinglv,  when  an  ambassador  departs 
on  account  of  a  war  arising  oetween  his  master  and  the  sove- 
reign at  whose  court  he  was  employed,  he  is  allowed  a  suffii- 

*  "  It  was  at  that  time/'  says  Join-  fhem  happened  to  die,  the  ambassadoTS 

ville,  "  an  established  custom,  as  well  in  whom  they  had  mutnallj  sent  to  each 

pagan  as  in  Cliristian  coantries,  that,  other  remained  prisoners  and  slaves."— 

when  two  princes  were  at  war,  if  one  of  p.  72,  edit  A.  d.  1797. 
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cient  time  to  quit  the  country  in  perfect  security :   and,   book  iv. 
moreover,  if  he  was  returning  home  by  sea,  and  happened  to  ^^^'  "'■ 
be  taken  on  his  passage,  he  would  be  released  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  as  not  being  subject  to  lawful  capture. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  ambassador's  privileges  still  ;i36.  Casef 
exist  at  those  times  when  the  activity  of  his  ministry  happens  ^*»«n  »«^ 
to  be  suspended,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  fresh  powers.  ^^^ 
Such  a  case  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  prince  ^^^^ 
whom  the  minister  represents,  or  of  the  sovereign  at  whose 
court  he  resides.     On  either  occasion  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  minister  should  be  furnished  with  new  credentials. 
The  necessity,  however,  is  less  cogent  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  case,  especially  if  the  successor  of  the  deceased 
prince  be  the  natural  .and  necessary  successor;   because, 
while  the  authority  whence  the  minister's  power  emanated 
still  subsists,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  he  retains  his  for- 
mer character  at  the  court  of  the  new  sovereign.     But  if  his 
own  master  is  no  more,  the  minister's  powers  are  at  an  end ; 
and  he  must  necessarily  receive  fresh  credentials  from  the 
new  prince,  before  he  can  be  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in 
his  .name.     In  the  interim,  however,  he  still  continues  to  be 
the  minister  of  his  nation,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  honours  annexed  to  that  character. 

At  length,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  proposed  career,  j  127.  Con- 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  of  having  given  a  per-oi««»on- 
feet,  full,  and  complete  treatise  of  the  law  of  nations ;  nor 
was  that,  indeed,  my  design ;  for  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  degree  of  confidence  in  my  own  abilities  to  have 
made  such  an  attempt  on  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  co- 
pious. I  shall  think  I  have  done  a  great  deal,  if  my  princi- 
ples are  approved  as  solid,  luminous,  and  sufficient  to  enable 
intelligent  persons  to  give  a  proper  solution  on  any  minute 
questions  that  may  arise  in  particular  cases ;  and  shall  be 
happy  if  the  result  of  my  labours  proves  in  anywise  service- 
able to  those  men  in  power  who  love  mankind  and  respect 
justice, — and  furnishes  them  with  weapons  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  cause  of  right,  and  compelling  the  unjust 
to  observe  at  least  some  measures,  and  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  decency. 

• 
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ABSENCE.    See  Couhtot. 

of  the  right  of  individaala  to  qnit  their 
country,  103,  Ac. 

AGBEBMBNT.       See    Twbatt,     Coimuf- 

TI017S. 

ALIEN  ENEMT,  828.  See  Bhevt. 
ALIENAGE,  176.  SeeJ^onEiemiL 
ALIENATION, 

of   public    property,    116.      See   Pno- 

PBBTT. 

ALLEGIANCE, 

obligations  of,  6,  in  note, 
of  subject  to  a  eoTcreign,  21. 

ALLIANCE.  See  Tbkatt. 
treaty  of,  192,  323,  324. 
fmbject  of,  considered,  %b. 

ALLUVION.    SeeHiTMBS. 
of  the  right  to,  121. 
distinction  between,  and  ayulsion,  ib, 

ALLY.    See  Eneict,  War. 

AMBASSADOB, 

who,  459. 

are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  ib. 

representative  character  of,  ib. 

rights,  priTileges,  and  immunities  of,  464. 
See  MnriBnB. 

may  annul  a  treaty,  469,  n.  (192). 

duty  of,  when  consul  of  friendly  state  re- 
jected, ib. 

children  of  and  attendants,  though  bom 
in  foreign  state,  considered  as  natu- 
ral-born sulijects,  ib, 

right  of,  to  grant  passports,  ib. 

light  o^  to  restoration  of  despatches  when 
captured  by  an  enemy,  ib. 

protected  and  fayoured  by  the  law  of 
nations,  t&. 

79 


AMBASSADOR  {continued). 

privilogos  of,  and  servants  from  arresty 

459,  M.  (192). 
when  compelled  to  give  security  for  costs, 

ib. 
right  of,  in  eitnl  cases,  4S8. 
is  exempt  firom  civil  jurisdiction  where 

resident,  488,  489. 
cause  of  this  exemption,  ib. 
may  voluntarily  subject  himself  to  it,  489, 

490. 
may  commence  a  civil  suit,  490. 
but  should  not  institute  a  criminal  one,  ib. 
when  a  subject  of  state  where  employed, 

ib. 
when  or  not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction, 

490,  491. 
property  of,  also  exempt,  491,  492. 
when  otherwiBC,  492.  » 

not  liable  to  daims  arising  from  duties 

of  office,  ib. 
immovable  .property  of,  not  exempt,  493, 

and  n.  (201). 
when  exempt  from  distress,  493,  and  n. 

(201),  495,  and  n.  (202). 
proceedings  against  property  not  exempt^ 

493,  494. 
house  and  domestios  of,  494. 
to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity,  494,  495. 
how  far  exempt  from  distresii,  495,  n. 

(202),  493,  n.  (201). 
how  fiur  subject  to  poor-rates  and  taxes, 

495,  M.  (202). 
his  right  of  asylum,  495>  496. 
limitation  thereof,  ib. 
exemption    of    ambassadors'    carriages, 

496. 

of  their  retinue,  497,  n.  (203). 

of  wife  and  family  of,  497. 

of  secretary  of  ambassador,  ib. 

of   their   couriers    and    despatches, 
498. 
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AMRAPSADOR  (rontinnrd), 

ftutbority  of,  uvor  retiDue,  498,  and  n.  f 

490. 
duty  of,  with  respect  to,  49B,  499. 
when  rightfl  of,  expire,  iiOO, 
new  credent ittl«,  when  necesBary,   ib. 

AMNESTY.     See  Peack. 

what.  439. 

an  ohlivion  of  the  past,  ib, 

implied  in  every  treaty  of  peace,  t6. 

to  rebels,  423,  426. 
ANTICIPATION, 

what,  114. 

right  of,  in  the  use  of  common  property, 

lb.      See  PROPKRTr. 

ARBITRATION, 

what,  20,  277. 

between  suvereign  and  subjects,  20. 
between  nations,  277. 
general  obligations  of  arbitrators'  deci- 
sion, ib. 
when  not  binding,  277,  278. 
conferences  and  congresses,  278. 
oongrosii,  what,  ib. 

ARISTOCRATIC    REPUBLIC.      .S^    Oo- 

TERxifBirr. 
what,  2. 
empire  intrusted  by  nation  to  a  oertain 

number  of  citisens,  ib, 

ARMY.    See  War. 

right  of  levying  troops,  294. 
enlistment  of  troops,  294,  298. 
soldiers'  pay  and  quarters,  290. 
standing  armies,  296,  314. 
mercenary  soldiers,  297. 
obligation  of  soldiers,  299. 
pnnishment  of  deserters,  ib. 
military  laws,  ib. 
military  discipline,  ib. 
officers  of,  299,  300,  301. 
ARREST, 

ambassador  privileged  from,  450,  and  n. 

See  AmbasbAOOB. 
consul  not  exempt  from,  147,  and  n.  (101), 

459,  and  n.  (192). 
on  foreign   contract  Aere,  though  arrest 

not  permitted  where  oontraot  made, 

173,  and  n.  (111). 
ASSASSINATION, 
what,  369. 
of  prisoners,   868,  860,  361.     See  Pu- 

somcRS. 
ASSEVERATION, 

use  of,  in  treaties,  338.    See  Trkatt. 
ASSOCIATE, 

of  the  enemy,  328.    See  Enevt. 

AUXILIARIES, 

what,  324.    See  Ehemt. 


AVULSION, 

what,  121.    See  Rivsbs,  Strkavs,  and 

Lakkb. 
distinction  between,  and  alluvion,  121. 

BANISHMENT.    &«  Exilr. 

distinction  between,  and  exile,  107. 

banishment,  what,  i6. 

for  what  time,  ib. 

when  party  said  to  be  banished,  ib. 

inflicted  as  a  punishment,  ib. 

is  a  mark  of  infamy,  ib, 

how  far  right  of,  extends,  ib. 

right  of  banished  party  to  live  somewhere^ 

108. 
though  right  only  an  imperfect  one,  ib, 
nations  may  refuse  him  admittance,  ib, 
but  not  without  good  reasons,  ib. 
duty  of  nations  towards  him,  ib. 
cannot  punish  him  for  offences  committed 

out  of  their  territories,  109. 
except  for  safety  of  mankind,  ib. 

BAT,  120, 130.    i^eeSBA. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 

construction  of,  in  this  oountiy,  173,  m. 

(111), 
effect  of  English  Statute  of  Limitations,  ib, 

BLOCKADE, 

what,  339,  and  n.  (159). 

of  the  violation  of,  ib. 

distinction  between  military  and  commer- 
cial blockade,  ib. 

three  things  necessary  to  constitute  a 
violation  of,  ib. 

1.  The  existence  of  an  actual  block- 

ade, ib. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  party  sup- 

posed to  have  violated  it,  ib. 

3.  Some  act  of  violation,  ib. 

BOOTY, 

what,  365. 

distinction  between,  and  conquest,  ib. 
See  EmMT. 

CAPITULATION.    See  "Wail 
what,  412,  413. 
how  concluded,  ib, 

necessity  for  obaerving  terms  of,  414. 
instances,  415. 

duty  of  sovereigns  to  see  them  fulfilled, 
414. 

CAPTURE.    See  War. 

CASUS  F<BDERIS, 
what,  326. 
only  takes  place  where  war  unjust,  326, 

330. 
how  it  exists  in  a  defensive  war,  326. 
in  a  treaty  of  guaranty,  ib. 
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CEIjIBACY.     See  P0P«RT. 

of  priests  considered,  69,  70. 
its  effects,  i'6. 

CHUiBREK, 

of  oitiiens  born  in  a  foreign  ooontry,  102, 

n.  (59).    See  Cinuir.* 
bom  at  sea,  102.    See  Sba. 
bom  in  armies  of  state,  103. 
in  the  hoose  of  minister  at  foreign  oonrt, 

469,  and  n.  (192).    See  Codntbt. 
of  vagrants,  103.    See  VAGRAirr. 

CHRISTIANITY.    Sea  RBLioioir. 

law  of  nations  oonstraed  by,  n.  (1). 

CHURCH.        See      Ecclbsiastigb,     Rbli- 

OIOB. 

the  sovereign's  authority  over,  62. 
necessity  of  acknowledging  him  to  be 

head  of,  66. 
of  taxing  church  possessions,  72,  73. 
should  be  the  first  appropriated  to  the 

use  of  the  state,  73. 
why  should  bo  so,  ih, 
misappropriation  of  revenueg  of,  ib, 

CITIZEN.    See  CorimiT,  Nation. 
who  are  oitisens,  101. 
are  members  of  the  civil  society,  ib, 
children  of,  bom  abroad,  are  citisons,  102, 

and  n.  (59). 
right  of,  to  quit  theb  country,  103-105. 
duty  of,  in  advancing  glory  of  their  coun- 
try, 92. 
right  of,  to  protection,  5,  6,  n.  (15).  95. 

See  Natiok. 
right  of,  when  the  nation  submits  to  a 

foreign  power,  94. 
interest  of  a  nation  in  the  conduct  of  her 

citizens,  161. 
duty  of  sovereign  to  revenge  ii\juries  of, 

161, 162. 
his  duty  to  protect,  162. 
to  prevent  them  offending  oitisens   of 

other  nations,  ib. 
acts  of  individuals  not  to  be  imputed  to 

the  nation,  ib, 
otherwise,  if  ratified,  ib, 
conduct  of  injured  party,  ih, 
may  punish  aggressor,  ib, 
duty   of  aggressor's   sovereign    herein, 

163. 
should  enforce  reparation,  ib, 
when  should  deliver  up  offender,  ib, 
sovereign  reftising  justice  becomes  a  party 

to  the  wrong,  ib, 
nation   may  be  guilty  of  her  citiiens* 

crimes,  when,  164,  and  n.  (106). 
duty  of  citiiens  in  supporting  glory  of 

their  nation,  91. 

CIVIL  WAR. 
what,  422,  424. 
distinction  between,  and  robeUion,  424. 


CIVIL  WAR  (eonHniMf). 

sovereign's  right  against  rebels,  422. 

public  commotion,  insurrection,  and  sedi- 
tion, ib. 
meaning  thereof,  i6. 
sovereign,  how  to  suppress  them,  ih, 

of  amnesty  to  offenders,  423,  426. 

sovereign's  obligation  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises to  rebels,  423. 

effects  of  civil  war,  425,  426. 

produces  two  independent  parties,  425. 

each  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  war,  ib, 

consequences  of  not  observing  them,  425 
to  427. 

exception  from  amnesty  in  case  of  sub- 
jection, 426. 

inteiferenoe  of  foreign  nations,  427. 

may  interfere  to  restore  peace,  ib, 

when  may  assist  either  party,  ib, 

CLERQY.    See  Ecolbsiabtics,  Rblioiob. 

CODE. 

no  general  international  code,  Iv.  in  note. 

ancient  codes  on  parts  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, ib: 

as  to  the  maritime  law,  ib, 

but  these  imperfect  ib, 
COLONIES.    See  Cocbtbt. 

establishment  of,  101. 

relation  of,  to  mother  country,  ib, 

commerce  with,  42,  and  note. 
COMMERCE, 

what,  37,  43. 

home  and  foreign  trade,  87. 

utility  of  the  home  trade,  ib. 
of  the  foreign  trade,  ib, 

obligation  to  cultivate,  37, 143,  144. 

foundation  of  the  laws  of,  37,  143. 

right  of  buying  and  selling,  38,  144. 

distinction  between  these  rights.  38. 

right  of  buying  imperfect,  39,  145. 

moral  obligation  herein,  38,  and  n.  36. 

prohibition  of  foreign  merchandise,  39. 

each  state  may  prohibit  entrance  of,  89, 
and  n.  (37),  144. 

or  choose  how  far  it  will  engage  in  com- 
merce, 39,  144. 
0/ freedom  of  trade,  144,  and  n.  (97). 

commerce  with  colonies  of  parent  state, 
40. 

right  to  foreign  trade,  how  acquired,  41, 
145. 

necessity  of  commercial  treaties,  40, 145. 
See  CoMHBBCiAL  Tbbatibs. 

laws  relating  to  commerce  not  subject  to 
prescription,  40. 

so  of  rights  founded  on  treaty,  41. 

ezceptions'thereto,  42. 
Of  numopoliee,  ib. 

generally  unlawful,  ib, 

right  of  sovereign  to  grant,  when,  ib. 

suppression  of,  when,  116. 
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COMMERCE  {numopoliet  eontinu^. 

of  oommercial  oompanies  how  far  bene- 
ficial, 142. 

of  foreign  monopolies,  42,  and  note. 
0/  the  balance  of  trade,  43. 

goTemment    ahould   encourage    adran- 
tageous  trade,  xb. 

should  laj   restraints   where   disadyan- 
tageous,  43,  and  n.  (42). 

what  an  advantageons  trade,  43. 

what  a  minoos  trade,  ih. 

of  import  duties,  ib. 

COMMERCIAL     TREATIES.       iS^e    Com- 

MBRCB. 

necessity  of,  40. 

rule  respecting  commercial  treaties,  145. 

duty  of  nations  in  making  them,  147. 

duration  of,  145. 

revocation  of,  146. 

distinctions  pB  to,  ib. 

of  granting  right  to  third  party  contrary 
to  treaty,  140. 

of  abridging  commerce  in  favour  of  an- 
other nation,  ib, 

or  of  appropriating  a  parUoular  branch 
of  trade,  147. 
COMPROMISE.    iSlMNATioir. 

what,  276. 

CONDEMNATION.    See  Pbizb  Court. 
sentence  of,  160. 
requisites  of,  ib. 

necessity  of,  to  complete  title  to  capture, 
106,  386,  and  notes. 

CONGRESS, 
what,  278. 

CONQUEST, 
what,  365. 
distinction  between,  and  booty,  ib. 

CONSOIBNCB. 

law  of,  the  law  of  nations,  lyiiL  to  Ix. 

See  Law  or  Natioks. 
liberty  of,  in  religion,  56,  61.    See  Rx- 

UGION. 

CONSTITUTION.    &e  State. 
what,  8. 

right  of  nation  to  change,  10. 
legislature  cannot,  ib, 

CONSULS, 
who,  147. 

appointment  of,  ib. 
right  to  appoint  should  be  stipulated  for, 

ib, 
must  not  be  subjects  of  state  where  they 

reside,  148. 
are  accountable  to  their  sovereign,  i6. 
when  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law 

of  nations,  ib. 
exemption   from   criminal  justice  when, 

ib. 


CONTRABAND  GOOI>B, 
what,  337. 
seizure  and  confiscalioB  ol^  337,  ^S. 

CONTRACT, 

oonstruction  of  tc/nAgB.  eoiitrMt%  It^i. 

enforcement  of,  ib. 

arrest  here  on  eoatnet,  tiMngh  net  ps- 

mitted  in  eountry  where  nsade,  *L 
invalidity  of,  whom    in   &TOBr  of  thm 

enemy,  414 

CONTRIBUTIONS.    See  ISjxmKY. 

what,  366. 

of  the  right  to  levy,  ib. 

CONVENTION.    SeeTRXATT. 
what,  218. 

of  those  made  by  sovereigna,  ib, 
by  subordinate  i>ower8,  ib. 
who  are  subordinate  powers,  i&. 
when  made  in  tiie  name  of  the  tareKgSj 

ib, 
or  by  virtue  of  their  office,  ib. 
power  to  make,  how  acquired,  ib. 
by   public    persons     without 

powers,  219. 
when  or  not  valid,  ib. 
of  tacit  or  express  ratifieatioa  thereof  ^ 
of  an  agreement  called  sponslo,  ik 
foundation  of,  219,  220. 
state  not  bound  by,  220. 
to  what  promiser  ia  bovnd,  vhsn  it  u 

disavowed,  220  to  223. 
to  what  the  sovereign  is  boon^  ^  ^ 

226. 
private  oontraots  of  sorereign,  221 
subject  to  same  rules  as  those  ef  prink 

persons,  ib. 
contracts  made  by  soTcreign  with  piintt 

persons  in  name  of  state,  ib. 
are  binding  on  a  nation  and  hi*  wfxs- 
sors,  227. 
debte  of  the  sovereign  and  stat^  A. 
donations  of  the  sovereign,  238. 
restriction  and  revocation  of,  ih, 
of  conventions    during  war,  40^  ^ 

War. 
of  conventions   relating  tD  riiw»  •' 

prisoners,  419.    See  RAiraoH. 

CONVENTIONAL  LAW.    See  Ibmltt, 
what,  Ixiv. 

binds  only  the  contracting  parties  1^* 
andn. 

CONVENTS.    See  Popkbt. 

CORPORATION, 
property  of,  113. 

See  PROPBRTT. 

right  of,  to  alienate  same,  113, 11^ 
sovereign's  power  over,  113. 
members  of,  114. 
right  of,  to  make  regulatioDOi  «^> 
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COKPORATION  (continued). 

obligation  of,  to  preserve  corporate  pro- 
perty, 115. 
e^enses  of,  and  how  borne,  ib, 
COUNTRY, 

what,  53, 101, 103. 

how  understood  in  the  law  of  nationi,  54. 
lore  of  country,  52, 103. 
in  individuals,  53. 
in  the  nation  and  sovereign,  ib, 
.injury  to,  54. 

possession  of  by  a  nation,  98. 
exclusive  right  thereto,  ib, 
comprehends  two  things,  ib, 
right  of  domain  and  empire,  98,  99. 
acquisition  of  sovereignty  in  a  vacant 

country,  99. 
empire  over,  acquired  with  domain,  %b, 

another  mode  of  acquiring  it»  ib, 
how  a  nation  may  appropriate  to  itself 

a  desert  country,  i6. 
must  be  by  possession,  ib, 
of  possession  where  occupied  by  a  few 
wandering  tribes,  99,  100,  101. 
of  colonies,  101. 
become  a  part  of  the  mother  eonntry, 
i6. 
0/  the  eevercU  thinge  relating  to  eowUrjf,  ib, 
citizens,  who  are,  ib. 
natives,  who  are,  ib, 
children  bom  of  dtixensy  their  sights, 

t6. 
of  foreigners,  ib, 
inhabitants,  who  are,  102. 
distinguished  from  citizens,  ib. 
of  foreigners  permitted  to  settle  there, 

ib, 
their  duty  to  defend  the  state,  ib. 
enjoy  only  the  advantages   given  by 

the  law,  Ac,  ib, 
perpetual  inhabitants,  who,  ih. 
their  rights,  ib, 

rights  of,  pass  to  their  posterity,  %b. 
Naturalination,  what,  102,  and  n.  58. 
by  whom  granted,  102. 
>f  imperfect  naturalization,  ih, 
of  naturalization  by  birth,  ib, 
in  England  and  Poland,  ib. 
Children  ofeitizena  bom  in  a  foreign  country, 

ib. 
Children  bom  at  tea,  ib, 

when  in  parts  belonging  to  the  nation, 

ib. 
on  the  open  sea,  ib. 
vessels  of  a  nation  a  part  of  its  territory, 

ib. 
children  bom  therein,  bom  within  its 

territory,  ib, 
otherwise,   if  bora  in  foreign  vessel, 

Ac,  ib. 
unless  in  a  port  belonging  to  their  own 
nation,  ib. 


OOUNTRY  {children  eoMimaed). 

Children  bom  in  ^  armiee  of  the  state,  103. 
are  bom  in  the  country,  i6. 
BO  if  bora  in  the  house  of  its  minister 

at  a  foreign  oourt»  103. 
Setflemeni,  ib. 
what»  i&. 
is  a  fixed  residence  in  any  plaoe,  with 

intent  of  always  staying  there,  ib, 
how  established,  ib, 
may  transfer  his  settlement,  ib. 
how  diertingoished  from  habitation,  ib. 
of  natural  or  original  settlement,  ib. 
of  acquired  settlement,  i6. 
Vagrants,  ib, 
who  are,  ib. 

are  people  who  have  no  settlement,  ib. 
children  of,  have  no  country,  ib, 
when  country  of,  that  of  parent^  ib. 
When  a  party  wtay  quit  hi»  eonntry,  103, 

104. 
in  general  has  a  right  to  do  so,  104. 
as  on  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  ib, 
must  not  endanger  its  welfltro,  ib. 
distinction  between  internal  and  ex- 

temal  obligation,  i6. 
should  not  quit,  except  f^om  necessity, 

ib. 
of  abandoning  oountry  at  a  time  of 

danger,  ib. 
right  of  country  to  punish,  ib.  and  n. 
0/ temporary  abeenecfromf  105. 
right  thereto  in  time  of  peace,  ib. 
return  when  public  interest  requires  it, 

ib. 
variation  in  political  laws  herein,  t6. 
these  laws  must  be  observed,  ib. 
when  passports  requisite,  td. 
Caeee  where  a  citizen  hoe  a  right  to  quit  hie 

country,  ib. 
when  he   cannot  procure  subsistence 

there,  ib, 
where   body   of  society   fail    to    dis- 
charge  their  obligations  towards 

him,  ib, 
or  attempt  to   enact  laws  ho  is  not 

bound  to  submit  to,  106. 
instances  herein,  ib, 
where  only  one  religion  allowed^  106, 

57. 
where  popular  state  wish  to  have  a 

sovereign,  106,  11. 
or  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power,  106, 

94. 

Emigrant;  106. 

who  are,  ib. 

sources  of  right  to  emigrate,  ih. 
is  a  natural  right,  ib, 
or  arising  from  a  fundamental  law  of 

the  state,  ih, 
at  from  a  voluntary  grant  to  the  Sove- 
reign, ib. 

3c2 
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COUNTRY  {emigrant  continued). 

by  treaty  from  foreign  power,  lOA. 

on  account  of  religion,  ib, 

or  where  one  itate  refoees  to  reoeiye 
those  of  another  106,  107. 

right  to  emigrate,  how  infringed,  107. 
SupplieanU,  t6. 

who  are,  t6. 
ExiU  and  Banithment  from,  ib, 

who  an  exile,  ib. 

one  driven  from  plaoe  of  settlement, 
bat  without  a  mark  of  infamy,  t6. 

banishment  what,  ib. 

a  like  expulsion  with  mark  of  infamy, 
107,  and  note. 

time  of,  107. 

distinction  between  exile  and  banish- 
ment, ib. 

exile  sometimes  a  punishment,  ib. 

banishment  always  one,  ib. 

exile  is  either  Toluntary  or  inroluntary, 
107,  108. 

Toluntary  when  to  escape  punishment, 
107. 

inToluntary  when  the  effeot  of  a  rape- 
rior  order,  108. 

limit  of,  as  to  place,  ib. 

exiled  and  banished  man  has  a  right  to 
live  somewhere,  ib. 

nature  of  this  right,  «6. 
is  of  an  imperfect  kind,  ib, 

rij^t  of  nations  to  reAise  him  admit- 
tance, ib. 

duty  of  nations  towards  him,  i6. 

oannot  deprive  him  of  necessaries,  ib. 

or  punish  for  faults  committed  out  of 
their  territories,  109. 

unless  they  a£feot  the  safe^  of  man- 
kind, ib. 

of  the  delivery  up  of  offenders,  109,  and 
note.    . 
COURT  OP  HONOUR, 

establishment  of,  proposed,  85,  86. 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE.    See  Justicb. 

establishment  of,  78,  79. 
CREDENTIALS.    See  MnnsTiit. 

what,  401. 

when  new  credentials  necessazy,  500. 
CULTIVATION, 

utility  of  tillage,  34. 

advantages  of,  aa  a  source  of  wealth,  ib. 

regulations  necessary  in  respect  o^  ib. 

distribution  of  land,  ib. 

protection  of  husbandmen,  35. 

should  be  placed  in  an  honourable  light, 
ib. 

cultivaUon  of  the  soil  a  natural  obligation, 
ib. 

of  public  granaries,  36. 
*  propriety  of  establishment  of,  ib. 

manageuiont  of,  ib. 


CURRENT  OF  RIVBRS, 

works  tending  to  obstruct,  nnlawfbl,  122. 
of  preventing  alteration  in,  122,  note, 
right  to  soil  on  change  of,  121,  122. 

CUSTOMARY  LAW, 
what,  Pref.  Ixv. 
how  far  binding,  ib. 
foundation  and  extent  of,  ib. 
general  obligation  of,  ib. 
consent  to,  when  presumed,  IxvL 

DEGRADATION, 

BUggestions  as  to,  to  prevent  duelling,  86. 

DEMOCRACY.    See  GoYXRHmrr. 
what,  2. 
empire  kept  by  body  of  nation  in  its  own 

hands,  ib. 
also  called  a  popular  govemmenl^  ib. 

DESERTERS, 

punishment  of,  299. 

DOMAIN.    See  Couktrt,  Proprbtt. 

of  the  right  of,  183.     See  Obugatiorb 
AKD  Rights. 

DONATION, 

of  the  sovereign,  wha^  228. 
disttnctton  between,  and  debts  of,  ib. 
should  be  with  a  view  to  public  welfare, 

♦6. 
revocation  of,  ib. 
immunities  and  privileges  in  nature  of, 

ib. 
revocation  of,  ib, 

DUELLING, 

oondemned,  84. 

means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  disorder, 

84  to  86. 
Bnggestions  respecting,  84,' 85. 
of  establishing  a  Court  of  Honour,  85, 

86. 

ECCLESIASTICS.       See     Rbligioit.     Po- 

PBBT. 

of  the  sovereign's  authority  over,  63,  64 

nature  of  this  authority,  64. 

rule  to  be  observed  with  respect  to,  ib. 

should  be  subject  to  the  public  power,  ib. 

the  sovereign's  duty  towards  them,  ib. 

their  duty  to  the  state,  ib. 

reasons    establishing    sovereign's    right 

over,  64,  65. 
authorities  and  examples,  65. 
pernicious  consequences   of   a  contrary 

opinion,  ib. 
abuses  therefrom  particularised,  65,  66. 

ELECTIVE  STATE, 
what,  23. 
the  right  of  choosing  successor  on  death 

of  sovereign,  ib. 
elootive  kings,  real  sovereigns,  24. 
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EMBASSY, 

right  of,  what^  452. 

of  sending  and  receiving  pablio  minifl- 

ters,  ib. 
of  the  neoesflity  thereof,  ib. 
done  by  the  agency  of  pablio  xninisters,  ib, 
explanation  of  term  minister,  453. 
/       of  the  right  of  sovereigns  to  send  and 

receive  public  ministers,  t&. 
right  not  taken  away  by  nneqnal  alliance, 

ib. 
or  by  a  treaty  of  protection,  ib. 
right  of  princes  and  states  herein,  ib. 
cities  that  have  the  right  of  banner,  454. 
of  ministers  of  viceroys,  455. 
right  of  regents  during  an  interregnom, 

ib. 
molestation  in  exercise  of  rights  an  ix^nxy, 

ib. 
what  allowable  in  this  respect  in  time  of 

war,  455,  458. 
minister  of  firiendly  power  to  be  received^ 

456.    • 
of  resident  ministers,  ib. 
how  ministers  of  an  enemy  to  be  admit- 
ted, 457. 
from  a  usurper,  when,  457,  458. 
instances  herein,  ib. 
EMIGRANT.    See  Country. 
who  are  emigrants,  106. 
right  to  emigrate,  106,  33. 
sources  of  their  right,  106. 

from  law  of  nature,  ib. 

or  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  ib. 

from  voluntary  grant  of  sovereign, 
ib. 

or  from  treaty  with  foreign  power, 
ib. 
infringement  of  their  right,  107. 

remedy  for  that  infringement^  ib, 
ENEMY, 

Who  it  an  enemy,  321,  and  note, 
distinction  between  public  and  private 

enemy,  321. 
all  subjects  of  two  states  at  war  are  ene- 
mies, ib. 
and  continue  so  in  aU  places,  ib. 
except  in  a  neutral  state,  ib. 
women  and  children  are  enemies,  321, 

351. 
how  to  be  treated,  321,  362. 
in  case  of  sovereigns,  363. 
0/  ihinff9  belonging  to  the  enemy,  822. 
belong  to  the  nation  at  large,  ib. 
continue  such  everywhere,  ib. 
when  otherwise,  ib, 
neutral  things  found  with  enemy  not  o, 

ib. 
lands  possessed  by  foreigners  in  enemy's 

country,  ib. 
things   due  to  the  enemy  by  a  third 

party,  322,  323. 


ENEMY  {continued). 

Of  the  enemy's  eUliee,  323. 
treaties  of  alliance  in  war,  323,  324. 
defensive  and  offensive  treaties,  324. 
several  kinds  of,  323,  324. 
difference  between  warlike   associfttions 

and  auxiliary  treaties,  324. 
auxiliazy  troops,  what>  t6. 
subsidies,  what,  ib. 
treaties  respecting,  ib. 
when  a  nation  allowed  to  assist  another* 

ib. 
general  principle  herein,  ib. 
when  to  make  alliances  for  war,  324-5. 
of  alliances  made  with   nation  actually 

engaged  in  war,  325,  333. 
alliances  in  time  of  peace,  325,  333. 
tacit  clause  in  every  alliance,  325. 
refusing  succours  when   no   breach   of 

alliance,  326. 
casus  foederis,  what,  ib. 
never  takes  place  in  an  unjust  war,  326, 

330. 
•     how  it  exists  in  a  defensive  one,  326. 
or  in  a  treaty  of  guarantee,  ib. 
of  granting   or  refusing  succoors,  326, 

327. 
of  two  parties  in  alliance  coming  to  a 

rupture,  327. 
duty  of  third  party  herein,  ib. 
of  the  enemy's  associates,  328. 
who  deemed  such,  328  to  331. 
those  who  make  common  cause  with  him, 

are,  328. 
or  assist  him,  without  being  obliged  to  it 

by  treaties,  »ft. 
or  are  in  an  offensive  alliance  with  him, 

329. 
how  a  defensive  alliance  associates  with 

the  enemy,  ib. 
in  what  case  it  does  not  produce  the  same 

effect,  329,  330. 
whether  necessary  to  declare  war  against 

enemy's  associates,  331. 
0/the  right  over  things  belonging  to  the  OM- 

my,  364.     See  War. 
0/  levying  eontributione  on  enemy'e  country, 

366.    See  War. 
Of  faith  bettoeen  etiemies,  371.     See  Wab. 

ENLISTMENT, 
of  troops,  294. 
in  foreign  countries,  298. 

ENVOY, 

who,  460. 
rank  of,  ib. 

are  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  ib, 
the  latter  hold  in  greater  considc^tion, 
ib. 
EQUITY,  COURT  OF, 

bill  in,  to  enforce  treaty,  not  sustainable, 
V.  in  note. 
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ESCHEATAGE, 

what,  176;  and  note, 
dootrine  of,  ib. 

EXCHANGE.    See  Monr  Ain>  Exchaxoi. 
of  monej,  what^  47. 
a   ouBtom   of  mercbanti   for   remitting 

money,  ib, 
should  be  supported  bj  good  laws,  %h. 
duty  of  nations  herein,  %b, 

EXCOMMUNICATION.    See  Popert. 
abuse  of  the  Pope's  power  herein,  73. 
of  men  in  office,  %b. 
of  sovereigns,  ib, 
instances  of  abuse,  74. 
abuses  not  confined  to  Popes,  ib. 
instances  hereof,  74,  75,  in  note. 

EXEMPTION, 

(      from  oanying  arms,  295. 

EXILE.    Sh  BAxamnan, 
who  an  exile,  107. . 

distinction  between,  and  banishment,  ib. 
one  driven  from  place  of  letUemen^  ib. 
but  without  mark  of  infamy,  ib. 
time  of  exile  unlimited,  ib. 
when  a  punishment,  ib. 
U  voluntary  or  involtintary,  ib.,  108. 
voluntary f  if  to  avoid  punishment,  108. 
involuntary,  where    effect   of  superior's 

order,  ib. 
when  limited  to  place,  ib. 
right  of,  to  live  somewhere,  ib. 
though  right  only  an  imperfect  one,  ib. 
nations  may  refuse  him  admittance,  i&. 
but  not  without  good  reasons,  ib, 
cannot  punish  for  offences  committed  out 

of  their  territories,  109. 
except  for  safety  of  mankind,  ib, 
of  delirery  up  of  offenders,  109,  and  note. 

EXTERNAL  LAW, 
what,  IxiL 

distinction  between,  and  internal,  IxiL 
external  law  relates  to  men,  ib. 
internal  to  the  conscience,  ib, 

FALSEHOOD, 
what,  372,  373. 

distinction  between,  and  a  lie,  872. 
when   bound   to  speak  the  truth  to  an 
enemy,  373.    See  Enevt. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC, 
what,  3. 

a  onion  of  independent  states  by  a  per- 
petual confederacy,  3. 

FEUDATORY  STATES, 
what,  8. 

one  doing  homage  to  a  foreign  power,  8. 
though  tstill  a  eoveretyn  state,  ib. 


FOREIGNERS, 
described,  171. 
rules  with  respect  to,  171. 
conduct  state  should  observe  towards,  ib. 
right  of,  to  enter  territory,  172. 
subject  to  tiie  laws,  172, 173. 
and  punishable  according  thereto,  172. 
disputes  of,  how  Judged,  172,  and  note, 
protection  due  to,  173. 
their  duties  towards  the  state,  ib, 
to  what  burthens  subject,  174. 
continue  members  of  their  own  ooustry, 

ib. 
state  ha«  no  right  over  persons  of,  ib, 
nor  over  personal  property  of,  ib. 
who  are  the  heirs  of  a  foreigner,  175. 
right  of,  to  make  a  will,  ib. 
will,  how  affected  by  law  of  country,  ib. 
of  eecheatage,  or  doctrine  of  alienage,  176, 

and  note, 
of  the  right  of,  traite  foraine,  177. 
of  immovable  proper^  possessed  by,  177, 

and  notes, 
cannot  inherit  real  property,  177,  note, 
exceptions  thereto  by  treaty,  177,  note. 
marriages  of,  177. 
validity,  and  proof  of,  177,  note. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENT, 

effect  of,  and  proof  thereof,  166,  note. 
English     l.«w    on   this    subject,   166,   in 

uobu. 

FOREIGN  LAW, 

how  proved,  173  and  note,  177,  note 

GLORY, 

of  a  nation,  what,  91. 

advantages  of,  ib. 

duty  of  nation  to  establish,  ib. 

how  acquired,  ib. 

duty  of  the  prince  heroin,  ib. 

of  the  citizens,  92. 

example  of  the  Swiss,  i&. 

attacking  the  glory  of  a  nation,  93. 

GOVERNMENT, 

0/  the  eeveral  kinde  ofj  2. 

1.  Popular  or  Democratic,  ib. 
what,  ib» 

empire  kept  by  body  of  nation  in  ita 
own  hands,  ib. 

2.  Arietoeratic,  ib, 
what^  ib. 

where  intrusted  to  a  number  of  eitixens, 
ib. 

3.  MonarchiocU,  ib. 
what,  ib. 

where  power  in  a  single  peraon,  ib. 
Principal  objecte  of,  33. 

1.  To  provide  for  neoemte'et  of  matifm^ 
ib. 
•   duty  of  sovereign  herein,  ib. 
should  procure  plenty,  t6. 
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QOVEKNMENT  {eonttnit^, 

And  take  oare  there  he  sufficient  work- 
men, 33. 

shoold  prevent  emigration  of  those  use- 
ful, «6. 

and  punish  emissaries  enticing  them 
awajy  34. 

should  enoourage  labour  and  industry, 
ib, 
S.  To  proettre  kappinet  of  natton,  47. 

nation  should  labour  after  its  own  hap- 
piness, ib. 

should  instmot  people,  47,  48. 

educate  youth,  48. 

examples  of  ancient  states  herein,  ib. 

should  foster  and  encourage  the  arts 
and  sciences,  ib. 

allow  freedom  of  philosophical  discus- 
sion, 49. 

inspire  a  love  of  Tirtne,  51. 

a  hatred  of  rice,  t6. 

hereby  intention  of  rulers  discovered, 
ib. 

state,  Ac.  should  perfect  its  understand- 
ing and  will,  52. 

and  direct  knowledge  of  citiiens  to  its 
welfare,  ib. 

should  inspire  them  with  the  love  of 
country,  52,  53. 

80  in  each  individual,  53. 

the  like  between  the  nation  and  its 
sovereign,  i6. 

definition  of  term  oonntry,  53,  54»  101, 
103. 

man's  duty  towards  it,  54. 

criminal  to  iigure  one's  country,  ib. 

the  glory  of  good  citisens,  ib. 

examples,  ib, 
S.  To  fortify  itself  againtt  external  €Utaek», 
87. 

of  national  strength,  t&. 

how  eonstitnted,  ib. 

by  number  of  citizens,  ib. 

their  military  virtues,  ib. 

and  their  riches,  ib. 

increase  of  population,   and  how  ef- 
fected, i6. 

of  national  valour,  88,  89. 

other  military  virtues,  89. 

in  what  consists  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
ib.,  90. 

not  in  revenues  of  sovereign,  89. 

but  in  that  of  individuals,  89,  90. 

strength   of  state   increased   thereby, 
90. 

when  may  be  employed  in  defence  of 
the  state,  ib. 

state  should  have  income  proportionate 
to  its  expenditure,  ib. 

of  the  public  revenue  and  taxes,  ib. 

should  not  increase  its  power  by  illegal 
means,  ib. 

80 


eOVERNlfEKT  {eonUfmed). 

power  of  nation  relative,  90. 

should  be  measured   by  that  of  its 

neighbours,  ib. 
or  those  from  whom  it  has  any  thing 

to  fear,  ib, 
is   suffidentiy  powerAil  when  it  can 

resist  attacks,  ib. 
of  the  prudence  requisite  herein,  ib. 

GRANARIES, 

proprielgr  of  establishing  o^  36. 

GUARANTY.    See  Tbbatibb. 
for  observance  of  treaties,  235. 
what»  ib. 
'    gives  the  guarantee  no  right  to  interfere^ 
ib. 
nature  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  236. 
cannot  impair  the  rij^ts  of  a  third  party, 

ib. 
duration  of  the  guaranty,  ib. 
HARBOURS, 

of  seashore,    to  whom    belonging,   129, 
130. 
HEREDITARY    STATE.     See  Successivb 
State. 
wha1^24. 
origin  of,  ib, 

when  may  be  changed,  ib. 
of  renunciations,  25. 
how  far  binding,  i6. 
of  regents,  27. 
who  to  decide  disputes  respecting  saceee- 

sion,  ib, 
foreign  powers  ought  not,  29. 

HOSPITALS.    SeeVfjLB. 

erection  of,  for  invalids,  296. 

HOSTAGES.    See  Tbxatt. 

who  are  such,  238,  239. 

given  for  observance  of  tresties,  ib. 

of  the  right  over  them,  239. 

their  liberty  alone  pledged,  ib. 

when  they  are  to  be  sent  baok,  ib. 

whether  they  may  be  detained  on  any 
other  account^  ib. 

may  be  detained  for  their  own  actiuns, 
240. 

of  their  support,  ib. 

to  be  provided  by  party  giving;,  iL 

subject  cannot  refuse  to  be,  241. 

but  a  vassal  may,  ib. 

who  may  give  and  receive  hostages,  ib. 

rank  of  hostages,  ib. 

ought  not  to  escape,  ib. 

on  escape,  should  be  sent  back,  242. 

death  of,  whether  to  be  replaced,  {5. 

of  him  who  takes  the  place  of,  i6. 

of  a  hostage  succeeding  to  the  crown,  ib. 

to  be  released  on  delivery  of  another  suf- 
ficient hostage,  ib. 

liability  of,  ends  with  treaty,  ib. 
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HOSTAGES  {conHmmeO^ 

Tiolation  of  treaty  ui  injwtj  to  the  hosi- 

ages,  24S. 
abandonment  oi,  by  torereign,  {&. 
teompeKsation  dae  to  them  thereon,  ib. 
fate  of,  when  he  who  has  given  them  fails 

in  hifl  engagement,  i6. 
may  transfer  his  allegianoe,  ih. 
life  of,  oannot  be  taken,  %b» 

IMMUNITIES.    iSsePoPBRT. 

abuse  of  popish  clergy  in  respect  o^  71. 
attempt  of,  to  escape  firom  poUtieal  au- 
thority, ib, 
of  their  ehnroh  possessions,  72,  73. 

IMPERFECT  NATUEALIZATION, 
what>  102. 

INHABITA2fT.    ^See  CouifTBT. 
who  deemed  such,  102. 
the  foreigners  settled  in  a  oountiy,  ib. 
their  rights  and  duties,  ib. 
are  liable  to  the  laws,  ib, 
are  bound  to  defend  the  state,  ib. 
of  perpetual  inhabitants,  ib. 
who  are  suoh,  ib. 
ohildren  of,  tlieir  rights,  ib. 

INHERITANCE.    iS'ee  Pbopbrtt. 

right  of  parties  to  bequeath  property, 

11«. 
limitation  of  rights  ib. 
law  of,  in  England,  116,  note. 

INSTRUCTIONS.       See     MnruTSB,    Pin- 

Lie. 

to  public  ministers,  whaty  461. 

INTERNAL  LAW  OF  NATIONS^ 
what,  IviiL 
why  so  called,  ib. 

INTERNAL  POLICE, 
what,  83. 

essential  to  preserre  order,  ib. 
regnlattons  to  enforce,  ib. 
Holland  instanced,  ib. 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT, 
difficult  to  establish,  liU. 
obserrations  hereon,  «&. 

JURISDICTION, 
of  a  nation,  166. 
nature  and  extent  o^  ib. 
nations  should  respect  right  of,  ib. 
effect  of,  in  foreign  countries,  ib.,  and  n. 
(107). 

JUS  POSTLIMINIUM, 
right  of,  defined,  392. 
foundation  of  rights  ib. 
duty  of  sovereign  herein,  ib. 
how  right  takes  eflfoet,  393. 
whether  among  allies,  ib. 


TUB  POSTLIMiNiUM  {{eottiinmai). 
of  BO  validity  in  neutral  nations,  303. 
what  things  recoveFsble  by  this  righ^ 

394. 
light  when  presumed  to  be  relinqinahed, 

ib. 
of  persons  who  dunot  leten  to  right  o^ 

ib. 
but  enjoy  it  when  retaken,  ib. 
whether  right  extends  is  property  aliea- 

ated  by  enemy,  395. 
distinction  between  movable  and  immov- 
able property,  ib, 
whether  a  subdued  nation  can  emijoy  thia 

right,  396. 
distinction  herein,  ib. 
right  for  what  is  restored  at  the  peaMb 

397. 
for  things  ceded  to  the  enemy,  ib. 
does  not  exist  on  oonelurion  of  peaee,  «&. 
why  always  in  force  for  prisoners,  ib. 
how  rights  of  prisoners  subsist,  398. 
will  of  prisoner  at  war,  ib. 
uaiTiage  not  dissolved  by  captivity  of  eoe 

of  the  parties,  ib. 
regulations  respecting  right  o^  established 

by  treaty  or  custom,  ib. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLITY, 

necessity  for  observance  of,  77, 166. 

a  nation  ought  to  make  jnstaee  reign,  ft* 

methods  of  doing  so,  t6. 

by  establidiing  good  laws,  t6. 

by  enforcing  execution  of  them,  77, 78. 

duty  of  i»ince  in  this  respect  78. 

how  he  is  to  di^MOse  justice,  ib, 

should  appoint  enlightened  and  vprigkk 
judges,  ib. 

ordinary  courts  should  determine  revenva 
causes,  79. 

should  establish  supreme  courts^  ib. 

of  the  right  of  appeal,  ib. 

prince  should  preserve  forms  of  Justice,  80l 

should  support  authority  of  judges,  ib. 

of  dietributive  justice,  ib. 

meaning  of  term,  ib. 

should  regulate  distribntioo  of  employ- 
ments and  rewards,  ib. 

of  the  jmmehmeni  of  transgressors,  81. 

fonadation  of  right  to  punish,  ib. 

who  to  punish,  ib. 

of  the  criminal  laws,  ib. 

necessity  o^  to  prevent  crime,  ib. 

of  the  degree  of  punishment,  82. 

should  be  limited  to  safety  of  state,  ib. 

ahonld  be  proportioned  to  guilt  of  party, 
ib. 

should  not  be  nnguhuiy,  ib. 

consequences  thereof,  ib. 

exeeution  of  tibe  laws,  82, 83. 

to  whom  belongs,  82. 

duty  in  this  respect,  82,  83. 
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JtrSTICE  AKD  POLITY  (eoitHnmd). 

■homld  not  •ggimy»te  the  BentNiM^  83. 

of  pardoning,  ib, 

an  attribute  of  the  soTeireign,  ib, 

bow  to  be  exereiMcl,  tfr. 

of  the  internal  police,  ib. 

in  what  it  oonsisti,  ib* 

essential  to  preeerye  order,  tk 

regulatione  to  enforce,  ib. 

Holiaad  instanced,  ib. 

of  duelling  or  nngle  eombaty  84» 

enstom  of,  condemned,  ib. 

means  of  putting  a  itop  to  thia  disorder, 

84^7. 
of  the  observance  of  Jnstioe  between  na- 
tions, 160. 
neoessity  for  obserFsnoe  ol^  ib. 
obligations   of  nations   to   ooltiTate  it, 

ib. 
right  of  refusing  to  sobmit  to  ligustioe, 

161. 
right  a  perfect  one,  and  produces,  ib, 
the  right  of  defence,  ib. 
and  right  of  doing  onrselTes  jostioe, 
ib. 
right  to  punish  isjustice,  ib. 
right  of  nations  against  one  that  openly 
despises  justice,  ib. 

KING.    See  SoYXBEioir,  SoyxRiiair  Btatb. 

LAKB.    See  Brms,  Strbavs,  and  Lammm. 
proprietors  of,  who,  123. 
of  the  increase  of  lakes,  ib. 
of  the  land  formed  on  banks  of,  126. 
to  whom  belonging,  ib. 
where  bed  of,  dried  up,  ib. 
jurisdiction  oyer  lakes  and  liyers,  ib. 

LAW  07  NATIONS, 
defined,  ly. 

idea  and  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  ly.,  Iviii. 

what  meant  by  a  nation  or  state,  Iv. 

it  is  a  moral  person,  ib. 

definition  of  the  law  of  nations,  ib. 
general  yiew  of,  and  how  aaoertained»  ib., 

n.  (1). 
present  sources  of  information  thereon, 

Iv. 
violation  of,  when  a  ground  of  war,  ib. 
no  permanent  or  general  court  of,  ib. 
teaches  rights  and  obligations  of  nations, 

ly.  in  note, 
knowledge  of,  essential,  ib. 
how  knowledge  of,  ascertained,  ib, 
Christianity  the  unfailing  rule  in  oen- 

straction  of,  ib. 
in  Great  Britain  held  to  be  part  of  law 

of  the  land,  ib, 
sooroes  of  information  respecting^  enume- 
rated, ib. 
In  vhai  light  nation  connderedf  lyi. 


LAW  OF  NATIONS  (wnHnmt^ 
In  toA«rf  latue  it  originaU$  oonmiTea,  .yi     m 
originally  the  law  of  nature,  ib. 
though  linuted,  A&,  by  cirouoostanoes,  ib. 
definition  of  the  neceeearjf  law  of,  IviiL 
application  of,  to  nations,  ib. 
internal  law  of  nations,  what,  ib. 
naturtU  law  of,  what,  ib^ 
it  is  immutable,  ib. 
nations  cannot  make  change  in,  ib. 
nor  dispense  with  obligations  arising  fkom 

it,i&. 
treaty,  Ac,  contravening,  nnlawfhl,  lix. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 
Society  eetablieked   by  natmre    between  aH 

mankind,  ib. 
as  between  men,  ib. 

as  between  nationj,  Iz.  * 

object  of  this  society  of  nations,  IxL 
general  obligations  herein,  ib. 

1.  to  benefit  other  nations  without 

pr^udice  to  itself,  IziL 

2.  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  liberty 

and  independence,  ib. 
effect  of  that  liberty,  Ixii.,  867. 
nation  may  judge  for  itself,  ib. 
of  making  war  for  injuries  to,  Iziv. 
extent  of  that  right,  ib. 
Dietinetione  bHuieen  internal  and  eattemtU, 

per/eet  and  in^fer/eet  obUgatione  and 

righte,  Ixii. 
internal  obligation  binds  the  consoienoe, 

ib. 
external  relates  to  men,  ib. 
internal  obligation  is  of  the  same  nature, 

ib. 
though  varying  in  degree,  ib. 
external  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, ib. 
perfect^  what,  ib. 
imperfect,  what,  ib. 
JBqwtKty  of  natione,  IxiiL 
all  naturally  equal,  ib. 
and  inherit   the   same  obligations  and 

rights,  ib. 
without  regard  to  power  or  weakness,  ib. 
effect  of  that  equality,  ib. 
each  nation  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 

ib. 
when  rights  of  others  not  affected  thereby, 

ib. 
Voluntary  late  of  natione,  ib.  and  note, 
what  meant  thereby,  ib. 
right  of  nations  against  infractors  of,  Ixiv. 
right  of  declaring  war,  ib. 
measure  of  that  righ^  ib. 
Conventional  law  of  natione,  Ixv.  and  n. 

(Ixiv). 
wha^  and  who  bound  by,  Ixv. 
Cfitetomary  late  of,  ib, 
founded  on  a  tacit  consent,  ib. 
how  distinguished^  ib. 
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LAW  OF  NATIONS  {wtuinued). 
general  rnlea  respeoting,  Izt. 
how  &r  obligatory,  IxtL 
when  may  be  reUnquiBhed,  ib. 
PotiHve  law  of,  tfr. 
in  of  three  kinds,  ih. 
Tolantaiy,  ib. 
customaiy,  ib, 
oonventional,  ib. 
from  whence  proceeding,  ib, 
dednoed  firom  the  will  of  nations,  ib, 
distinguished  from  natural  or  necetaary 
law  of  nations,  ib. 
General  maonm  refeeting  tM«  of  necemary 
and  vohMtary  law  of  naiiouty  t6. 

LBOISLATIVB  POWER, 
,      what,  11. 

to  whom  intrusted,  ib. 

ms,j  be  to  the  sovereign,  ib. 

or  to  an  assembly,  t6. 

or  to  both  jointly,  ib. 
right  of,  to  change  the  constitution,  ib, 
ouly  extends  to  civil  and  political  laws, 

ib. 
and  not  to  ftmdamental  laws,  1*5. 

LETTER  OF  MARQUE.    .See  Repbisaju 

what»  285. 
LIB, 

distinction  between,  and  mere  falsehood, 

372,  873. 
when  bonnd  to  speak   the  truth  to  an 
enemy,  373.    See  Ehemt. 

MANIFESTOES, 

whaty  319. 
MARITIME  LAW, 

ancient  codes  relating  to,  Iv.  in  note. 

is  imperfect,  ib. 
MARRIAGJS, 

of  aliens,  177,  and  note. 

validity  and  construction  of,  in  England, 
166,  note,  177,  note. 

how  proved^  177,  note. 

not  dissolved  by  captivity  of  one  of  the 
parties,  398. 
MBDUTION, 

what,  276. 

in  time  of  peace,  ib. 

in  time  of  war,  437. 
MERCENARY  SOLDIERS. 

who,  297. 
MILITARY  DISCIPLINE, 

importance  of,  considered,  299. 
MILITARY  LAWS, 

necessity  of,  considered,  299. 
MINISTERS,  PUBLIC, 

who  are,  453. 

of  the  several  orders  of,  459. 

their  origin,  ib. 

their  representative  character,  ib. 


MINISTEB8,  PUBLIC  (eonttiMfMl). 

Of  ambamadon,  459.    See  AnBASBAlMm. 

are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  ib^ 

diatinction  herein,  ib. 

privileges  of,  and  rights,  ib.,  and  n.  (464)l 
Ofenvoye,  460. 

are  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  Hk 

importance  of  the  latter,  ib. 
OfretidenU,  ih. 
'  of  ministers  simply  so  called,  ih. 

representative  character  of,  %b. 

distinction  between  and  mnietera  eaetna- 
orcftaary,  460,  461. 

of  consuls,  agents,  deputies,  coBuniBaaoii- 
ers,  Ac,  461. 

credentials,  what^  ib. 

character  of  minister  known  by,  iftw 
InebrwAixme  of,  defined,  t6. 

what  they  contain,  ib. 
Jiight  of  tending  ambaeeadore,  461,  4^2. 
Of  the  rigkU,  privHegee,  and  immumitiem  o/^ 
464. 

of  the  respect  due  to  them,  tA. 

persons  of,  sacred  and  inviolable,  ih. 

privUego  of,  from  arrest^  459,  note. 

particular  protection  due  to  him,  466. 

injuries  to,  how  redressed,  ib. 

when  protection  to,  commences,  466. 

what  due  to  them  in  countries  through 
which  they  pass,  ib. 
Of  ambaeeadore  going  to  on  enemjfe  cioiwltj, 
467. 

when  may  be  arrested,  ib. 

instance  of  arrest,  «6. 

of  embassies  between  enemies,  ift. 

necessity  lor,  ib. 
Of  heralds,  trumpeters,  and  drummet  t,  46dL 

are  privileged  messengers,  ib. 

persons  of,  to  be  respected,  ib. 

even  in  civil  war,  468,  469. 

may  be  refused  admittance,  when,  460. 

appearance  of  insult  to,  should  be  avoided^ 
ib. 

by  and  to  whom  they  may  be  sen^  47V. 
Independence  of  foreign  minietere,  ik 

how  they  should  behave,  472. 

independence  of,  not  to  be  convoied  iniA 
licentiousness,  ib. 

must  conform  to  the  customs  and  lava  of 
the  country,  472,  473. 

so  far  as  consistent  with  his  miMioOy  472. 
Tampering  with  fidelity  of,  473. 
Bribery  of,  and  when  esnueable,  473,  474. 

of  making  presents,  Ac.,  by,  ib. 
Bow  punishable,  475,  478. 

1.  for  ordinary  transgressions,  475. 

2.  for  offences  agiunst  the  prince,  ib. 
right  of  ordering  away,  ib. 

or  of  repressing  him  by  force,  if  he  be* 

haves  as  an  enemy,  476. 
or  where  he  forms  dangerous  plots  and 

conspiracies,  16. 
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MINISTERS,  PUBLIC  (eonHnued). 
inytenoes  of  dismissal,  477. 
what  may  be  done  to  him,  aooorduig  to 

the  ezigenoies  of  the  case,  478. 
of  ambassador  attempting  the  life  of  the 

sovereign,  479. 
instances  respecting  immunities  of  pablic 

ministers,  4S0,  481. 
what  reprisals  may  be  made  on,  481. 
why  not  in  genend  permitted,  481,  482. 
Agreementt  of  noHona  reapecting  privUeget 

of,  482. 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 

483. 
exemption  of,  from  imposts,  484. 
to  what  extent^  ib. 
this  obligation  founded  on  use  and  eos- 

tom,  485. 
Of  teeret  miniaiert,  ib. 
rights  and  duties  of,  485,  486. 
of  a  sovereign  in  a  foreign  country,  488. 
eonduct  to  be  pursued  towards,  ib. 
his  rights,  privileges,  and  security,  486, 

487. 
0/  depuH€$  to  states,  487. 
rights  and  immunities  of,  ib. 
safety  to  persons  of,  ib. 
MINISTERS    OF    RELIGION.      See    Ei- 

LIGIOir. 

MISSIONARIES, 

of  their  employment  in  religious  matters, 
158. 

of  refusal  of  admittance  to  them,  ib. 
MONARCHY.     See  Qovxrhmbnt. 

defined,  2. 

a  government  confided  to  one  person,  2. 

form  of,  considered,  2,  in  note. 
MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE, 
0/  the  eetabliekment  of  money,  46. 

utility  and  eonvenienoe  o^  ib. 

commerce  facilitated  by,  ib, 

duty  of  nation  with  respect  to  coin,  ib, 

impression  on  the  seal  of  its  standard 
value,  ib. 

should  be  coined  in  sovereign's  name,  ib, 

amount  of  coinage,  ib. 

of  increasing  value  of,  when  inexpedient, 
ib. 

rights  in  respect  of,  46. 

state  alone  has  the  right  of  coining,  ib. 

of  counterfeiting  coin,  ib, 

an  offence  against  the  sovereign,  ib, 

though  made  of  standard  value,  ib. 

coining  a  prerogative  of  mi^esty,  ib. 

how  one  nation  may  injure  another  in  the 
article  of  coin,  47. 

u  by  counterfeiting,  ib, 

or  protecting,  Ac  those  who  do,  ib. 

all  princes  equally  interested  in  extermin- 
ating them,  ib,,  and  note. 
.  Of  ejcchanye  aid  the  latoe  of  commerce,  47. 


MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE  (eonHnued). 

a   custom   of  merchants   for   remitting 
money,  47. 

should  be  supported  by  good  laws,  tb, 

duty  of  nations  herein,  ib, 
MONOPOLY.    See  Coicmxbce. 

duty  of  sovereign  to  hinder,  1x6. 

MUNICIPAL  COURT.    See  Jubisoigtioh. 
jurisdiction  of,  Iv.  in  note, 
cannot  enforce  treaty,  ib. 
when  otherwise,  t6. 
NATION.    ^«  Stats. 

law  of.    See  Law  of  Nations. 

meaning  of  term  nation,  Iv.,  1. 

is  a  moral  person,  ib. 

susceptible  of  obligations  and  rights,  Iv., 

4.  • 

of  the  state  and  sovereignty  of,  1. 
of  the  several  kinds  of  government  of,  2. 
General  principle  of  the  dutiee  of  a  nation 
towarde  iteelf,  4. 
should  act  agreeably  to  its  nature,  ib, 
should  preserve  and  perfect  itself,  ib, 
in  what  consists  its  preservation,  ib, 
what  its  perfection,  ib. 
what  is  the  end  of  civil  society,  5. 
of  the  nation's  obligation  to  preserve 

itself,  ib. 
also  to  preserve  its  members,  ib, 
has  a  right  to  everything  necessary  for 

its  preservation,  6. 
or  which  may  promote  that  end,  ib. 
should  avoid  every  thing  that  might 

occasion  its  destruction,  6,  7. 
should  be  perfect  in  itself  and  state,  6. 
should    avoid    every    thing   contrary 

thereto,  7. 
of  the  right  derived  fVom  these  obli- 
gations, ib, 
examples,  ib, 

a  nation  ought  to  know  itself,  8. 
Common  dutiee  of,  towanie  othere,  133. 
foundation  of  these  duties,  133,  134. 
offices  of  humanity,  134, 135. 
difference  of  religion  should  not  pre- 
clude the   performance   of  them^ 
189. 
instances,  139, 140,  and  notes, 
general  principle  of  the  mutual  duties 

of  nations,  135. 
duties  of  a  nation  for  the  preservation 

of  others,  ib. 
should  assist  a  nation  affected  with 
famine    or    other  calamity,   136, 
and  note, 
instances,  136. 
should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 

others,  136, 137. 
of  the  right  to  require  the  offiees  of 

humanity,  138. 
of  the  right  to  refuse  them,  ib» 
3D 
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NATION  {conHmmed^ 

yvtom^ae^  oi,  oumot  kt  wSom^^  188. 

mutaal  lore  of  nations,  ib. 

«M)h  BfttMB  ilioold  eoltiTftte  th*  fittend- 

0hip  of  othens  188,  ISO. 
and  perfect  itself  for  the  adTUktife  of 

othen,  139. 
to  take  owe  of  their  gloiy,  ib. 
role  and  meaaiire  of  the  oftees  of  hu- 
manity, 140. 
partionlar  Umilatlon  with  regard  to  the 

prinoe,  141. 
no  nation  ought  to  injure  othen,  141, 

143. 
meaning  of  the  word  imfur^f  141,  note, 
how  far  one  nation  may  injure  the  com- 

meroe  of  another,  142,  note, 
caae  «f  revolted  colony,  i6. 
ehoold  avoid  giving  offence  to  others, 

143,  143. 
of  the  publication  of  libels,  148,  note. 
0/  the  protection  tough*  by  a  nation,  98. 
of  simple  protection,  93,  94. 
how  obtained,  and  terms,  ib. 
reservation  of  right  of  goverament,  ib. 
voluntary  submission  of  one  nation  to 

another,  94. 
When  may  lawfully  do  so,  ib. 
on  what  terms,  t6. 

of  the  different  kinds  of  snbmisdon,  ib. 
may  leave  inferior  nation  a  part  yf  the 

sovereignty,  ib. 
may  totaUy  abolish  it,  i». 
may  incorporate  the  two  in  one,  ib. 
right  of  eitisens  when  nation  submits  to  a 

foreign  power,  ib. 
when  not  bound  to  submit,  ib. 
may  sell  effects  and  retire  elsewhere,  94, 

106. 
these  compacts  how  annulled,  95. 
by  failure  of  protection,    96,    90,   and 

note, 
through  want  of  good  faith,  95. 
by  infidelity  of  party  protected,  ib. 
by  encroachments  of,  protected,  ib. 
by  sOenoe  of  party  protected,  96,  98. 
0/  the  Mporaft'oit  o/anaHon/rom  a  HaU  of 

which  itia  a  member,  96,  97. 
difference  between  ineorporated  nations 

and  those  merely  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, ib. 
fhilure  of  protection  alone  no  ground  of 

separation,  ib. 
their  duty  when  in  danger,  97. 
to  use  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves 

in  their  present  state,  ib. 
if  overcome  by  foroe,  may  treat  with  the 

conqueror,  ib. 
their  right  when  abandoned,  97,  98. 
may  provide  for  their  own  safety,  97. 
instances,  97,  98. ' 
0/  the  eatabliehment  of,  in  a  country,  98. 


NATION  (eonlMNiMO- 

pocseesion  e^  and  how  acquired,  98. 
ezduaive  right  thereto,  ib, 
comprehends  two  things^  •&. 
right  of  dowMim  and  empire,  i6. 
acquisition  of,  in  a  vacant  oountiy,  99. 
•mpirc  over,  acquired  with  domain,  ib. 
another  mode  of  acquiring  it^  ib, 
of  i^>propriation  of  a  desert  countiy  by  a 

nation,  ib, 
must  take  entire  possession,  ib, 
where  possession  in   a   few  wandering 

tribes,  99, 100,  101. 
by  treaties,  153. 
our  duty  to  oonfoim  to  general  customs, 

153,  and  note. 
of  mutual  respect  sovereigns  owe  each 

other,  158. 
how  sovereign    ought  to   mMw^Ain   hii 

dignity,  154. 
0/  the  right  <i/  nation  to  eeeurity,  ib. 
iiature  of  this  right,  ib. 
gives  the  right  of  resistance^  154,  161. 
and  of  obtaining  reparation,  155, 161. 
gives  the  right  of  punishing,  ib, 
right  of,  against  a  mischievous  people,  ib. 
cannot  interfere  in  the  government  of 

another  state,  155,  and  note, 
one  sovereign  cannot  make  himself  judge 

of  conduct  of  another,  155. 
how  far  may  interfere  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween a  sovereign  and  his  people, 

157. 
right  of  opposing  such  interference,  157, 

158. 
no  nation  to  be  restrained  as  to  religion, 

168. 
ofBoes   of  humanity  in   these   matters, 

ib. 
Of  mieeionariee,  tb 
may  order   them   to   leave   dominions, 

ib. 
their  duty  to  obey,  ib. 
of  the  circumspection  to  be  used  herein, 

159. 
what  sovereign  may   do  in  favour  of 

those  who  profess   his  religion  in 

another  state,  159, 160. 
0/  eohniee,  101. 
when  they  become  a  part  of  the  mother 

aountxy,  ib. 
Of  ike  thingt  relating  to  ih4at  eelahUehment,  ib. 

See  CocirrRT. 
Of  the  mmtual  eonuneroe  between  natione,  148. 

See  ComuRon. 
Of  the  dignity  and  equality  of  natione,  149. 
dignity  of  nations  or  sovereigns,  ib. 
their   obligation    to   maintain    it,    149, 

164. 
their  equality,  149. 
their  precedence,  ib. 
none  can  daim  it  as  a  right,  ib. 
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5ATI0N  {eontinvsd), 

how  far  power  and  an^idty  of  itaito  give 
it  precedenoe,  149. 

form  of  goTomment  imnuiterial,  160. 

state  to  keep  ita  rank,  (hough  govern- 
ment ehaaged,  ib. 

treatiee  and  established  tmmtmkB  to  he 
ohBenred,  ib. 

instanoes  herein,  150, 161. 

of  the  name  and  honoure  giv«n  bj  the 
nation  to  its  eondaetor,  161. 

mle  of  oondnot  in  this  ra^eet,  ift. 

right  of  lOTereign  to  assvme  honours  and 
titles,  152. 

right  of  other  Bfttionf  in  this  respect^ 
152. 

their  duty,  ib, 

how  titles  and  hononrs  may  be  secnred, 
153. 
0/  the  observanee  of  jft9tie€  betwmn  natunu, 
li^O.    See  JusTiOB  AifD  Politt. 

necessity  for  observanee  of,  160.  m 

obligation  of  nations  to  onltiTate  it>  %b. 

right  of  refusing  to  sabmit  to  i^jnstioe, 
161. 

this  right  a  perfect  one,  ib^  and  pro- 
daces, 
the  right  of  defence,  ib, 
the  right  of  doing  omnelvefl  Jvstice, 

ib. 
and  right  to  pnnish  iignstioe,  %b. 

right  of  nations  against  one  that  openly 
despiMS  justice,  ib, 
9/  terminatittg    di^putee    between   naHone, 
274. 

general  observations  herein,  ib, 

every  nation  bound  to  give  satisfaction, 
275. 

how  nations  may  abandon  their  rights 
and  complaints,  ib, 

daty  of  sovereign  to  insist  on  compen- 
sation for  wrongs  to  his  subjects, 
276. 

means  suggested  by  the  law  of  nature 
for  terminating  their  disputes,  ib, 

1.  by  amicable  aooommodation,  ib, 

2.  by  eompromise,  ih, 

3.  by  mediation,  %b. 

4.  by  arbitration,  277,  278. 

these  several  modes  detoribed,  276, 
278. 

of  conferences  and  congresses,  278. 

distinctions  to  be  made  between  evideHt 
and  dotibtfid  oases,  278. 

between  eaeential  rights  and  inferior  ones, 
279. 

of  resorting  to  force  in  doubtfid  oases, 
280. 

when  conciliatory  measures  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  ib. 

effect  of  voluntary  law  of  nations,  280, 
281. 


NATION  {eontitmed). 

equitable  conditions  to  be  offered,  281, 

282. 
rights  of  party  in  possession  in  doubtful 

cases,  ib. 
how  reparation  of  injuiy  to  be  Bought, 

ib. 
of  retaliation,  282,  283. 
when,  and  how  fkr  justifiable,  ib, 
of  the  various  modes  of  punishment  with- 
out resorting  to  arms,  288. 
of  retortionf  what,  ib. 
of  reprisaie,  what,  283,  284.     See  Re- 
prisal. 
Of  the  glory  of  a  nation^  91.    See  Glory. 
Of  the  concern  a  nation  may  have  in  the 
actione    of  her    eitizene,  161.^     See 
Citizen. 
Of  the  effects  of  domain  betioeen  natione,  164. 

See  C0IJ!fTRT. 

Of  the  righte  common  to  all  natione,  178. 

See  Obliqatiovs  aitd  Bights. 
Of  war  betioeen  natione,  290.     See  War. 
Of  peace  between  natione,  and  obligation  to 

cultivate  it,  428.     See  Peace. 

NATIVES.    See  Couktrt. 
who  are,  101. 
those  bom  of  parents  who  are  citizens^ 

%b. 
succeed  to  rights  of  parents,  101,  Ac. 
bom  of  foreigners,  101. 
become  dtisens  by  taeit  ooasent,  iK 

NATURALIZATION, 
what,  102,  and  n. 
by  whom  granted,  102. 
of  imperfect  naturalization,  tb. 
of  naturalization  by  birth,  iJj, 
instances,  ib.  in  note. 

NATURAL  LAW, 

what,  Iviii.  in  note. 

defined  to  be  the  science  of  the  law  of 

nature,  Ixvii.  in  note, 
of  God  and  our  conscience,  ib. 
the  basis  of  the  law  of  nations,  Iv.  in 

note, 
nations  subject  to,  and  bound  by,  Ivi. 

NECESSARY  LAW, 
what,  IviiL 

application  of,  to  nations,  ib. 
why  so  called,  ib. 
is  immutable,  ib, 
nations  cannot  vary,  ib. 

or  dispense  with  its  obligations,  ib, 
maxim  concerning  use  of,  Ixvi. 

NEUTRALITY, 
what,  332. 

of  neutral  nations,  ib. 
conduct  to  be  observed  by,  ib. 
impartiality  of,  t6. 
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NEUTRALITY  {eontinved). 

in  what  it  consiBtB,  332. 

relates  solely  to  war>  t6. 

what  a  breach  of  neutrality,  S32,  833. 

an  ally  may  fumish  suoooor  due  firom 
him,  333. 

and  yet  remain  neuter,  ib, 

of  the  right  of  remaining  neuter,  i^, 

all  nations  may  remain  so,  ib, 

unless  otherwlBe  bound  by  treaties,  ib, 

when  they  should  Join  in  the  contest^  %h. 

treaties  of  neutrality,  ib. 

when  lawful  to  enter  into,  ib, 

when  from  necessity,  ib. 

when  with  both  parties,  333,  334. 

foundation  of  rules  of  neutrality,  334. 

how  levies  may  be  allowed,  Ac.,  without 
breach  o^  ib. 

of  breach  of,  generally,  334,  335. 

trade  of  neutral  nations  with  those  at  war, 
335,  and  note. 

of  seizing  the  property  thereof,  336. 

passage  of  troops  through  neutral  coun- 
try, 340. 

of  the  right  thereof,  ib. 

when  may  be  refused,  340,  343,  345. 

permission  must  be  applied  for,  340. 

may  be  refused  for  good  reaaons,  841. 

as  where  war  ui^nst,  345. 

in  what  case  may  be  forced,  841. 

fear  of  danger  authoriiea  a  refiual,  842, 
343. 

or  a  demand  of  every  reasonable  security, 
842. 

whether  necessary  to  give  security  re- 
quired, ib. 

equality  to  be  observed  towards  both  par- 
ties as  to  the  passagv .  343. 

no  complaint  lies  against  neutral  state  for 
granting  passage,  ib. 

state  may  refuse  from  fear  of  resentment 
of  opposite  party,  ib. 

or  lest  her  country  should  become  the 
theatre  of  war,  ib. 

what  included  in  grant  of  passage,  844. 

to  include  all  connected  with  passage  of 
troops,  ib. 

safety  of  passage,  ib. 

hostilities  not  to  be  committed  in  neutrals' 
country,  ib, 

sea,  when  considered  part  of  territory, 
844,  in  note. 

of  contraband  goods,  337. 

what  deemed  such,  ib. 

distinctions  aa  to,  ib. 

when  may  be  confiscated,  ib. 

of  tearching  neutral  ships,  338,  339,  and 
note. 

foundation  of  right  to  do  so,  839. 

neutral  ship  refusing  to  be  searched,  and 
consequences,  ib. 

may  be  condemned  as  a  prise,  ib. 


NBUTRALITY  {continued). 

manner  of  search  generally  settled    in 

treaties,  339. 
credit  usually  given  to  eertSficatef,  and 

bill  of  lading,  ib. 
unless  fraud  apparent^  339,  and  notes, 
of  enemy's  property  on   board    neutral 

ship,  839. 
liability  thereof  to  seizure,  839,  and  note, 
of '  neutral's  property  on  board  enemy's 

ship,  339. 
restoration  thereof  to  neutral,  ib. 
latter  to  bear  any  loss  resulting  from 

capture,  ib. 
of  trading  with  a  besieged  town,  339, 

and  note, 
commerce    with,  absolutely    prohibited^ 

339. 
of  bioekttde,  and  violation  thereof,  339, 

and  note.    See  Blockade. 
of  impartial  offices  of  neutrals,  340. 
duty  of,  towards  belligerents,  ib. 
may  render  impartial  araistance,  ib. 
other  assistance  by  treaty,  Ac,  t6. 
enemy  pursuing  ship  into  neutral  port 

must  refrain  from  hostilities  there, 

844,  note, 
nor  can  ship  be  condemned  in,  344,  note, 
neutral  country  not  to  afford  a  retreat  to 

troops,  345. 
conduct  of  troops  passing  through  nen- 

tral  country,  ib. 
stipulations  for  indemnification    agaiaal 

loss,  ib. 

OATH.    See  Treaties. 

of  the  use  of,  in  treaties,  232. 

does  not  constitute  the  obligation,  ib. 

or  change  the  nature  thereof,  t(. 

or  give  pre-eminence  of  one  treaty  abora 

another,  233. 
does  not  give  force  to  an  invalid  treaty, 

ib. 
of  (ueeveratioMf  ib. 

OBLIGATIONS  AND  RIGHTS. 
Diitinetiane  reepecHng,  Ixii. 
are  internal  and  external,  ib. 
or  perfect  and  imperfect,  ib. 
Internal  obligation,  v>hat,  ib, 
binding  on  the  conscience,  ib. 
always  of  the  same  nature,  ib. 
External,  what,  ib. 
relates  to  men,  Ac,  ib. 
is  either  perfect  or  imperfect,  ib. 
perfect  where  performance  may  be  com- 
pelled, ib. 
imperfect  when  only  a  right  to  a»k,  ib. 
0/  righte  retained  by  all  natione,  178. 
of  what  rights  men  cannot  be  deprived, 

ib. 
right  still  remaining  from  primitive  i 
of  communion,  ib. 
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OBLIGATIONS,  Ao.  {eontiwued). 

inlroduoUon  and  todt  lestriotion  ther«- 

on,  178. 
right  ratained  by  eaeh  nation  otw  ihe 

property  of  others,  ifr. 
right  of  necessity,  ib, 
right  of  procuring  proTuriona  by  force, 

179. 
when  this  right  may  be  resorted  to,  ib, 
right  of  making  nse  of  things*  belong- 
ing to  others,  ib, 
compensation  for  the  same,  ib, 
of  pressing  yessels  in  cases   of  neces- 
sity, ib, 
compensation  to  be  made  for  services, 

ih, 
right  of  carrying  off  women,  ib, 
instance  of  the  rape  of  Sabine  women, 

ib, 
right  of  passage,  180. 
none  can  be  deprived  of,  ib, 
thongh  right  limited,  ib, 
right  of,  from  necessity,  ib, 
when  may  be  enforced,  ib, 
when  to  escape  from  danger,  ib, 
of  right  of  yessel  to  force  entry  in  a 

foreign  port,  ib. 
right  of  procnring  necessaries,  ib, 
right  of  dwelling  in  a  foreign  country, 

ib, 
right  herein  defined,  180, 181. 
right   of  use   of  things   inezhauBtible, 

181. 
instances  of  rights,  ib, 
right  of  innocent  use,  and  what  meant 

thereby,  181, 182. 
nature  of  this  right  in  general,  183. 
who  to  decide  thereon,  ib, 
where  right  doubtful,  ib, 
in  cases  not  doubtful,  t(. 
exercise  of  this  right  between  nations, 

182, 183. 
0/  the  right  of  domain,  183. 
exercise  of  that  right  by  nations,  it, 
general  duty  of  the  proprietor,  ib, 
bound  to  grant  a  lawful  passage,  ib, 
but  sureties  may  be  required,  184. 
passage  of  merchandise,  ib, 
right  of  residence,  184,  171. 
should  in  general  be  granted,  184. 
unless  required  for  unlawM  purposes, 

ib, 
what,   no   ground   for    expulsion,   184, 

185. 
how  to  act  towards  foreigners  desiring  a 

perpetaal  residence,  186. 
of  the  right  accruing  from  a  general 

permission,  ib, 
of  right  granted  as  a  favour,  186. 
the  nation  ought  to  be  courteous,  ib. 


/ACTION. 


See  Trbatt,  Coirvaimov. 
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PARDON, 

right  0^  in  whom,  83. 
an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  ib, 
of  the  exflArdse  there<^  i(. 
should  be  without  ii^ury  to  any  one,  ib, 
or  where  weliare  of  state  requires  an 

exception,  ib, 
exercise  of,  should  be  for  advantage 
of  society,  ib. 
PASSPORT, 
what,  410. 

distinction  as  to,  and  safe  CQuduct,  t6. 
by  whom  granted,  459,  in  note,  105. 

PATRIMONIAL  STATE, 

what,  30. 

doctrine  of,  refuted,  25,  30,  435. 

true  sovereignty  inalienable,  25,  31,  32, 
and  notes. 

duty  of  sovereign  empowered  to  appoint 
successor,  32,  435. 

must  have  at  least  a  tacit  ratification, 
32,  33. 
PEACE, 

what  peace  is,  429,  430. 

obligation  to  cultivate  it,  430. 

sovereign's  obligation  herein,  t6. 

extent  of  thia  duty,  ib, 

of  the  disturbers  of,  431. 

how  far  war  may  be  continued,  431,  302. 

peace  the  end  of  war,  432. 

general  effects  of  peace,  ib. 
l^reatiee  of,  432  to  440. 

defined,  432. 

by  whom  concluded,  ib, 

sovereign's  authority  herein,  432,  433. 

when  limited,  433. 

of  alienations  made  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ib. 

to  what  extent  may  be  made,  433,  434. 

when   sovereign   may  dispose   of  what 
concerns  individuals,  435. 

state  bound  to  indemnify  sufferers,  ib, 

whether  sovereign,  prisoner  of  war,  can 
conclude  treaty  of  peace,  ib, 

when  he  may  negotiate  it»  Ac,  ib. 

who  then  to  conclude  it,  ib, 

duty  of  state  to  procure  release  of  sove- 
reign, 430. 

when  may  be  made  with  an  usurper,  ib, 

aQies  included  in,  ib, 

when  not  binding  on  allies,  436,  437. 

associates,  to  treat  each  by  himself,  437. 

of  mediation,  ib, 

on  what  footing  peace  may  be  concluded, 
ib. 

general  effect  thereof,  438. 

engage  to  preserve  perpetual  peace,  ib, 

of  special  compromises,  ib, 

amnesty,  what,  439. 

a  porpetnal  oblivion  of  the  past,  ih, 

necessarily  implied  in  everr  treaty  of 
peace,  ib. 
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PS\CE  {continued). 

of  things  not  mentioned  in  the  tareaty, 

439. 
^f  things  not  inolnded  therein,  ib, 
does  not  extend  to  things  having  no  re- 

la^on  to  the  war,  t^. 
as  debts  oon|araotod  with  individuals,  ih. 
or  to  movables,  Ac,  ib, 
former  treaties,  mentioned  and  oonflnned 

in  the  new,  are  part  of  it,  440. 
0/tke  execution  of  thoee  treatiety  440  to  443. 
when  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  com- 

menoes,  440. 
publication  of  peace,  ib. 
should  be  without  delay,  ib, 
when  may  be  postponed,  440,  441. 
time  of  the  execution  thereof,  441. 
lawful  excuse  for  delay,  ib. 
promise  void  when  party  has  hindered 

the  performance  of  it,  ib. 
cessation  of  contributions,  442. 
products  of  the  things  eeded  or  restored, 

t6. 
in  what  condition  to  be  restored,  ih, 
import  of  word  reHittUion,  ib. 
instances,  442,  443. 
Interpretation  of  treaty  of  peace,  443. 

1.  where    doubtfhl,  against   the    pre- 

scriber  thereof,  ib. 

2.  names  of  oeded  countries,  ib* 

how  to  be  understood,  ib. 

3.  restoration  not  to  be  understood  of 

those  who  have  voluntarily  given 

themselves  up,  444. 
0/  the  obeervance  and  breach  thereof,  ib. 
binds  the  nation  and  suocessors,  ib, 
to  be  faithfully  observed,  %b, 
plea  of  fear  or  force  does  not  dispense 

with  its  observanoe,  ib, 
breach  of  what,  446. 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  broken,  ib. 
may  be  violated  in  three  ways,  440  to  460. 

1.  by  conduot  contraiy  to  the  nature 

thereof,  446. 
to   take  up  arms  for  a  fresh  eause, 

no  breach,  ib. 
nor  is  a  fubseqnent  allianoe  with  an 

enemy  a  breach,  447. 
distinction  to  be  made  between  a  new 

war  and  a  breach  of  treaty,  ib, 
justifiable    defence    no    breach    of 

treaty,  448. 
causes    of  rupture    on    aocounl  of 

aUies,  449. 

2.  by  conduct  contrary   to  its    par- 

ticular nature,  ib. 
instances  herein,  ib. 
8.  by  violation  of  any  article,  ib. 
violation  of  a  single  article  breaks 
the  whole  treaty,  450. 
no  distinction    between   more  and  less 
important  articles,  449. 


PBACE  {continued). 

of  penalty  annexed  to  the  vioUtion  of  n 

article,  450. 
atadied  delays,  their  effect,  ib. 
of  insurmountable  difficulties,  ib. 
when  time  must  be  allowed,  450,  451. 
or  indemnity  given,  451« 
preferable  to  recourse  to  arms,  ib, 
instruction  of  treaty  by  subjects,  ib, 
distinction,  if  not  imputable  to  sovereign, 

ib, 
the  treaty  not  broken  by,  ib, 
of  infraction  by  allies,  ib, 
right  of  offended  party  against  violator 

of  treaty,  452. 
optional  to  declare  treaty  null,  or  sllow 

it  to  subsist,  ib, 

PIBTT.     See  RELMioir. 
meaning  of,  55. 

its  influence  on  happiness  of  nation,  ih, 
nation  ought  therefore  to  be  pious,  i'6. 
should  be  attended  with  knowledge,  ib. 
consequences  of  want  of,  55,  56. 

POISON, 

use  of,  in  warfare  condemned  as  odiou, 

360. 
not  to  be  adopted  by  way  of  reprisal,  ih, 
of  poisoning  prisoners,  358,  360,  36L 
use  of  poisoned  weapons  condemned,  361. 
so,  of  poisoning  springs,  ib. 

POLICE.    See  Jusncs  axd  Polity. 

POLITICAL  EQUILIBRIUM.    See  War. 

what,  812. 
POPE.    See  Popery. 
POPERY, 

Abueee  of,  particularized,  66. 

1.  power  of  the  popes,  ib. 
extent  thereof,  66,  67. 
whenee  it  arises,  67. 

effect  of,  in  a  foreign  cour^  ib, 
instances,  65  to  67. 

2.  important   employments    oonfemd 

by  a  foreign  power,  68. 
disposal  of  ecclesiastical  dignitiei,  t  ft. 
practice  hereof  a  violation  of  natjon's 

right)  ib, 
nations   submitting  to,   condemned, 

t6. 

3.  powerful  subjects  depending  on  a 

foreign  court,  68,  69. 
abuse  in  this  respect,  69. 

4.  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  ib. 
for  what  eause  invented,  ib, 
practice  of,  condemned,  69,  70. 
of  convents,  ib, 

marriage  advocated,  70. 

5.  enormous  pretensions  of  the  clonal 

ib, 
their  pre-eminency,  ib, 
its  prejudice  on  good  order,  ib. 
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POPEKY  (conimuet(). 

t.  independence  of,  71. 
immunities,  t6. 
their  attempt  to  escape  from  political 

authority,  ib, 
daim  their  immunitieci  from  God,  t6. 

7.  immunities  of  church  possessions, 

72,  78. 

same  immunity  claimed  for  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  j  78. 

when  state  may  exempt  them,  ib, 

should  be  first  taken  for  the  use  and 
safety  of  the  sUte,  73. 

limit  of  exemption,  72. 

8.  excommunication  of  men  in  office, 

73. 

9.  and  of  sovereigns  themselves,  74. 
instances  of  abuse,  ib. 

but  abuses  not  confined  to  popes, 

ib. 
mstance,  74,  76,  in  note. 

10.  the  clergy  drawing  eveiy  thing  to 

themselv^,  and  disturbing  the 
order  of  justice,  75,  76. 

11.  money  drawn  to  Rome,  76. 

their  rapacity  herein,  ruinous  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  ib, 
13.  laws  and  custoips  contrary  to  the 
welfare  of  states,  ib, 

consequence  of  trusting  same  to  the 
clergy,  ib. 

its  pernicious  effect  on  the  state,  ib, 

POPULAR    GOVERNMENT.      See  Go- 

TBBNHBMT. 

what,  2. 

empire  kept  by  state  in  its  own  hands,  2. 

also  called  a  democracy,  ib. 

PORTa    iS^  8xA. 

to  whom  belonging,  129. 
enemy  pursuing  ship  into  neutral  port 
must  refrain  from  hostilities  there, 
344,  n. 
POSITIVE  LAW, 

what,  Ixiv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii.,  and  notes, 
proceeds  from  the  will  of  nations,  66. 
is  of  three  kinds,  Ixvi. 

1.  voluntary,  what,  ib. 

2.  customary,  what,  ib, 

3.  conventional,  what,  ib. 

the  two  latter  called  the  arbitrary  law  of 
nations,  Ixvi. 

POSTLIMINIUM.    See  Jus  Postliminium. 

PREROGATIVES  OF  THE  CROWN, 
what,  16. 

with  respect  to  coin,  46.    See  Coin. 
in  matters  of  religion,  62.    See  Rxligion. 
with  reg^ard  to  public  property,  112.    See 

Pbopbbtt. 
as  to   pardoning   offenders,    83.      See 

Pabdon. 


I  PRESCRIPTION, 

of  usncaption  and  proscription,  187,  and 
note. 

definition  o^  187,  dbc 

is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  187. 

what  foundation  required  for  ordinary 
prescription,  189. 

of  immemorial  prescription,  ib^ 

claimant  alleging  reasons  fbr  his  silence, 
190. 

proprietor  showing  he  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  his  right,  Uf. 

prescription  founded  on  the  actions  of 
the  proprietor,  ib. 

usucaption  and  prescription  take  plaoM 
between  nations,  ib. 

mora  difficult  between  nations  to  found 
them  on  a  presumptive  desertion, 
190,  191. 

other  principles  that  enforce  prescription, 
191. 

effects  of  voluntaiy  law  of  nations  on 
this  subject,  191,  192. 

law  of  treaties  or  customs  herein,  192. 

nations  should  adopt  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject, ib. 

exclusive  right  to,  not  acquired  by  pre- 
scription, 127. 

ri^ht  may  be  acquired  by  treaty,  126. 

PRETEXTS, 

what,  304,  306.    See  W An. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.    See  War. 

right  of  making,  363. 

are  not  to  be  put  to  death,  348,  364. 

how  to  be  treated,  364. 

may  be  confined  and  fettered,  t6. 

but  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  ib, 

unless  guilty  of  crime,  ib, 
are  seldom  ill-treated  by  European  na- 
tions, ib. 
of  releasing  them  on  parole,  366. 
whether  prisoners  who  cannot  be  fed, 
dec,  may  be  put  to  death,  ib. 

should  be  dismissed  on  parole,  t6. 
whether  may  be  made  slaves,  356. 

in  what  cases  lawful,  ib. 
exchange  and  ransom  of,  367. 
object  of  detention  of,  i6. 
time  of  exchange  or  ransom,  ib, 

when  proper,  ib. 
state  bound  to  procure  release  of,  ib. 

its  duty  to  provide  for  support,  ib. 
formerly  obliged  to  redeem  themselves,  iA. 
of  assassination  and  poisoning  of,  368, 

360,  361. 
practice  of,  condemned,  ib. 
of  the  jus  postliminium  with  respect  to, 

398. 
in  force  for  prisoners,  397. 
how  riglMs  oi,  subsist,  398. 
may  dispose  of  and  will  property,  ik 
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PRIZE  COURT, 

how  eonrtitated,  364,  892,  in  notes. 

questions  of  capture  or  prize  determined 

in,  364,  392,  in  notes. 
'  roles  respecting,  166,  note. 

1.  must  belong  to  belligerent  country, 

t6.,  344,  note. 

2.  most  hare  actoallj  sat  in  country 

to  which  it  belonged,  ib. 

3.  properly   condemned  must  be,  at 

time  of  condemnation,  in  country 
where  sentence  pronounced,  ib, 

PRIVATEER.    &eWAE. 

PROPERTY. 

Differeta  kinds  of,  109. 

is  poblic,  common,  or  private,  ib, 
CfpMK  property^  109,  113. 

what,  109. 

called  by  Romans  re$  communa,  ib, 

of  what  it  consists,  ib. 

how  acquired,  110. 

of  the  revenues  of  the  poblic  pro- 
perty, i6. 

natorally  at  the  sorereign's  disposal, 
ib. 

nation  may  grant  him  the  ose  and 
property  of  its  common  posses- 
sions, ib, 

may  allow  him  the  domain,  t6. 

and  reserve  to  itself  the  use  of  them, 
,t6. 

of  taxes.  111.    See  Taxes. 

nation  may  reserve  to  itself  the  right 
of  imposing,  ib, 

of  the  sovereign  who  has  this  power,  t6. 

his  duties  with  respect  to,  113. 

of  eminent  domain  annexed  to  sove- 
reignty, t6. 

his  right  thereto,  t6. 

may  dispose  thereof,  ib. 

government  of  private  property,  113. 
0/ common  property,  113,  116.^ 

what,  109,  110.  J^ 

sovereign  may  make  laws  respecting, 
113. 

hot  not  abuse  such  power,  t6. 

of  alienation  of  property  of  a  corpo- 
ration, ib. 

corporation  has  a  right  to  do  so,  ib, 

how  that  right  should  be  exercised,  t6. 
'    whose  consent  requisite  therein,  ib, 

of  the  several  kinds  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, 114. 

use  of  common  property,  ib, 

how  each  member  is  to  enjoy  it,  ib, 

most  not  injore  the  common  ose,  ib, 

right  of  anticipation  in  the  ose  of  it,  ib, 

instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  right, 

in  drawing  water  from  unwell,  ib, 
or  Ming  tree  in  a  forest,  114. 


PROPERTY  (eontiMMed). 

preservation  and  repairs  of  copuuon 
possessions,  115. 

expenses  hereof,  and  how  raised,  ib, 

doty  and  right  of  sovereign  herein,  ib. 
Of  private  property,  116,  116. 

rights  of  proprietors  o^  115. 

when  sovereign  may  interfere  there- 
with, t6. 

may  snbject  it  to  regolations  of  poUoe, 
ib, 

may  compel  sale  of,  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, 115,  116. 

power  over,  in  other  instances,  ib, 

shoold  hinder  monopolies,  116. 

of  inheritances  thereto,  ib. 

right  of  persons  to  bequeath  it,  ib, 

when  limited,  ib. 
Of  ike  alienatum  of  pubUe  pmptrty,  ib. 

right  of  nation  herein,  ib, 

duties  of  nation  in  this  respect,  ib, 

in  cases  of  necessity,  t6. 

duties  of  the  prince  as  to,  117. 

cannot  alienate  it,  t6. 

though  nation  may  give  him  a  right 
toit,i6. 

but  right  not  to  be  presumed,  ib, 

rules  respecting  alienation 
nations,  ib, 

of  treaties  thereon,  ift. 

of  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  state,  116. 

should  only  be  in  ossai  of  extreme 
necessity,  ib. 

rights  of  dismembered  party,  118, 1 19. 

not  obliged  to  receive  new  master,  119. 

whether  prince  has  power  to  dismem- 
ber the  state,  ib, 

PROTECTION.    SkNatioh. 

of  protection  sought  by  a  nation,  93. 
simple  treaty  of,  what,  93,  94. 
ho#  annulled,  95. 

PUBLIC  GRANARIES, 

propriety  of  establisUng,  36. 

PUBLIC  WAYS, 

utility  of  Iiighwa3r8,  canals,  dec,  43,  and 

note, 
duty  of  government  in  respect  ot,  43. 
should  render  them  safe  and  oomnao- 

dious,  ib. 
its  rights  in  this  respect,  t6. 
nation  should  contribute  to  expenses  of^ 
ib. 
may  compel  people  to  labour  at,  44. 
or  contribute  to  the  expense,  44,  and 
see  note, 
feondation  of  the  rights  of  toil,  t6. 
aboses  of,  ib.,  and  notes, 
how  fer  tolerated  by  arbitrary  law  of^ 

nations,  ib. 
now  generally  settled  by  treaties,  tft. 
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PUNISILMENT.    See  Jvanom. 
Of  trantgrettorBf  81. 
foundation  of  right  of  pnnUhing,  ih. 
founded  on  right  of  penonal  sdety*  ib. 
to  whom  it  belongs,  ib. 
of  the  laws,  and  their  execution,  ib. 
of  the  criminal  laws,  ib. 
necessity  of  these  laws,  ib. 
tlieir  choice,  and  establishment,  81, 82. 
Of  the  degree  of  punithment,  82. 
not  to  be  beyond  what  safety  of  state 

requires,  ib, 
what  to  be  considered  in  proportion- 
ing of  it,  ib, 
as  nature  of  crime  itself,  ib. 
opportunities  of  committing  it,  i6. 
degree  of  injury  done  to  the  public,  ib. 
consequences  of  unnecessary  seTerity,  ib, 
importance  of  enforcing  the  laws,  ib. 

RANSOM, 

of  prisoners,  357. 

right  to  detain  till  ransomed,  ib. 

tune  of  ransom,  ib. 

generally  settled  by  treaty,  ib. 

right  of  sovereign  to  enforce  payment  of 
ransom,  414. 

conTentions  relating  to  the  ransom,  419. 

right  to  demand,  may  be  transferred,  ib, 

should  not  be  in  an  unlimited  manner,  ib, 

what  may  annul  the  convention  made 
for  the  rate  of  the  ransom,  t6. 

ransom  proportionate  to  rank  of  officer, 
ib, 

concealment  of  rank,  compact  may  be 
annulled,  t6. 

prisoner  dying  before  payment  of  ran* 
som,  ib, 

ransom  when,  or  not  due,  419,  420. 

instances,  ib, 

prisoner  released  on  condition  of  pro- 
curing the  release  of  another,  420. 

when  bound  to  return,  ib, 

where  prisoner  is  retaken  before  pay- 
ment of  ransom,  ib, 

his  liability  to  pay  second  ransom,  ib. 

otherwise,  if  rescued  before  he  has  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  421. 

of  ships,  &Cm  414,  notes. 

prohibited  by  English  laws,  414,  note. 

RANSOM  BILLS, 

doctrine  of,  recognised  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  414,  note. 

REBEL.    SeeCiYih  Law. 
who  are  rebels,  422,  424. 
sovereign's  right  against,  422. 
obligatory  on  him  to  perform  promises 
to,  423. 

REGENT, 

when  to  be  appointed,  83. 
his  authority,  27. 


RELIGION.    SeeFarr. 

Of  religum  external  oitd  intemal,  66. 
defined,  ib, 

WB  an  affair  of  eonsdence,  ib. 
or  an  afifair  of  state,  ib. 
Itights  of  individuals  as  to,  ib, 
should  acquire  knowledge  of  God  and 

his  laws,  ib. 
love  and  respect  due  to  God,  ib. 
liberty  of  conscience,  ib. 
right  to  exercise  choice  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, 66,  60. 
importance  of  this  right,  66,  61. 
is  natural  and  inviolable,  ib. 
should  be  limited  within  just  bounds, 
56. 
PubUe  estabUAmetd  ofreBgion,  ib. 
is  a  matter  of  state,  57. 
and  under  jurisdiction  of  political  au- 
thority, ib. 
of  a  nation  how  established,  ib. 
When  as  yet  no  established  religum,  ib. 
choice  of,  how  made,  ib, 
duty  of  nation  herein,  ib. 
majority  to  have  choice  of,  ib. 
but  minority  to  have  hberty  to  follow 

their  own  religion,  i'6. 
or  separate  from  society  of  majority,  ib. 
when  may  sell  their  property,  and  re- 
tire, ib,,  106. 
When  there  is  an  established  rc/tgton,  58. 
nation  bound  to  protect  and  suppwt,  ib. 
when  may  make  changes  therein,  ib. 
of  the  danger  of  innovations,  ib, 
who  to  determine  on  changes,  ib. 
in  case  of  a  new  religion  spreading,  ib. 
Duties  and  rights  of  sovereign  with  raqtect  to 
religion,  ib. 
When  no  religion  established,  ib, 
should   establish  one   by   mild   and 

suitable  means,  ib, 
should  not  use  authority  or  restraint, 

ib. 
should  prevent  introduction   of  one 
pernicious  to  morality,  &c,  ib. 
When  there  is  an  established  religion,  59. 
duty  of  sovereign  to  watch  over  it,  ib. 
should  restrain  attempts  to  disturb  it, 

ib. 
his  right  to  interfere  in  such  case,  16. 
how  right  to  be  exercised,  ib. 
objects  of  his  care,  and  the  means  h« 

ought  to  employ,  60. 
interior  as  well  as  external  religion 
should  be,  ib. 
Of  toleration,  ib, 
of  all  tenets  advisable,  ib, 
unless  dangerous  to  morality,  ib. 
Of  print /s  duty,  udien  nation  resolved  io 
change  Us  religion,  ib. 
cannot  constrain  them  therein,  61. 
but  may  exercise  his  own  religioii,  ibm 
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RELIGION  (amtinued), 

difference  of,  does  not  deprive  him  of 

his  crown,  61. 
duties  and  rights  of  the  sovereign  recon- 
ciled with  those  of  the  subjects, 
t6. 
Sight  of  sovereign  to  have  inepection  ever 
matterB  of  religion^  62. 
should  have  inspection  of  all  relating 

thereto,  ib, 
also  over  those  who  teach  it,  ib. 
its  exercise  advantageous  to  the  state, 

t6. 
a  prerogative  of  majesty,  ib. 
right  of  nation  to  delegate  this  power, 

ib. 
sovereign's  duty  to  prevent  abuse  of 

received  religion,  63. 
his  authority  over  ministers  of  religion, 
i6. 
this  authority  described,  63,  64. 
cannot  compel  ecclesiastic  to  preach 

against  his  conscience,  64. 
duty  oC  ecclesiastic  herein,  ib. 
rule  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  eode- 
siasticst  ib, 
should  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  es- 
teem, ib. 
should  have  no  authority,  ib. 
or  daim  independence,  ib. 
should  be  subject  to  the'public  powers, 

ib. 
and  amenable  to  sovereign  for  their 

conduct,  ib. 
duty  of  sovereign  towards,  ib. 
should  cause  them  to  be  respected, 

t6. 
and  invest  them  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  their  functions, 
ib. 
but  should  prevent  abuse  of  that  au- 
thority, ib. 
clergy  when  fonnidable  as  a  separate 
body,  ib. 
Rectxpitidalion  of  reaaont  establiihing  aai»- 
reign^s  righU  in  matter*  of  religion, 
64,66. 
authorities  and  examples,  66. 
Pemicioua  contequencet  of  denying  eovereign 
to  be  head  of  the  church,  ib, 
abases  partioularised,  ib. 

1.  Power   of  the  popes,  66.    See  Pope- 

ry. 
extent  thereof,  66,  67. 
pemicions  effect  of,  in  a  foreign  courts 

67. 
instances,  ib. 

2.  Of  important  employments  conferred  by 

a  foreign  power,  68. 
disposal  of  dignities,  ib. 
a  violation  of  a  nation's  rights  ib. 
sabmission  thereto  oondenmed,  ib. 


RELIGION  iamlinmd) 

3.  Powerful  subjects  depending  on  fo- 

reign court,  68,  69. 
abuse  in  this  respect,  69.^ 

4.  The  celibacy  of  their  priests,  ib. 
for  what  cause  invented,  ib. 
practice  of,  condemned,  70. 

of  convents,  69,  70. 
marriage  advocated^  70. 
6.  Enormous  pretensions  of  the  clergy, 
ib. 
of  their  assumed  pre-eminence,  t6. 
its  prejudice  on  good  order,  ib, 

6.  Independence  of,  71. 
immunities  o^  ib, 

attempt  of)  to  escape  from  political 

authority,  ib, 
daim  theur  immunities  from  God,  ib, 

7.  Immunities   of   church    possessions, 

72,  73. 
when  state  may  exempt  them,  72. 
limit  of  exemption,  ib. 

8.  Excommunication  of  men  in  office, 

73. 

9.  And  of  sovereigns  themselves,  74. 
instances  of  this  abuse,  74, 75,  in  note. 

10.  The  clergy  drawing  every  thing  to 

themselves,   and  disturbing  the 
order  of  justice,  75,  76 

11.  Money  drawn  to  Rome,  76 

12.  Laws  and  customs  contraiy  to  the 

welfare  ot  states,  ib. 
consequences  of  crusting  same  to  the 

clergy,  ib. 
pernicious  effects  thereof  on  the  state, 
ib. 
Right  of  nations  to  interfere  with  rdigion 
of  each  other,  167,  158. 
no  nation  can  be   restrained  with  re- 
spect to,  158. 
with  respect  to  missionaries,  ib. 
what  a  sovereign  may  do  in  fiivour  of 
those  professing  his  religion  in  an- 
other country,  159. 

RENUNCIATION, 
what,  26. 
▼alidity  and  effect  of,  26,  26. 

REPRISALS, 
what,  283. 

their  natore,  283,  284. 
aooomplishment  of,  284. 
what  required  to  render    them  lawful, 

ib, 
must  be  on  just  grounds  before  allowed, 

ib. 
upon  what   effects    reprisals    made,  i&. 

and  note, 
general  reprisals,  whaty  285,  note, 
state  shonld  oompensate  those  who  fniffer 

by,  285. 
sovereign  alone  can  order  reprisals,  ib. 
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IirPRISALS  (eoniimud), 

termed  by  the  French — ^letters  of  marque, 

285. 
against  a  nation  for  the  actions  of  its 

subjects,  ib» 
but  not  in  favour  of  foreigners,  t^. 
those  who  have  given  cause  for,  ought 

to  indemnify  the  sufferers,  286. 
what  deemed  a  refusal  to  do  justice,  286, 

287. 
arrest  of  subjects  by  way  o(  287,  481. 
instances  of,  t6. 

our  right  against  those  who  oppose  re- 
prisals, 287. 
just  reprisals  tlo  not  afford  a  just  cause 

of  war,  288. 
how  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 

reprisals,  or  proceed  to  extremities, 

288,  289. 
wnen  latter  course  preferable,  289. 
uf  reprisals  during  war,  348. 
whether  may  be  made  on  ambassadors, 

Ac.,  481,  482. 
use  of  poison  not  to  be  adopted  by  way 

of  reprisal,  360. 

REPUBLIC.       Sk  GOVBRHMBITT. 

what,  2. 

empire  intrusted  by  nation  to  a  certain 
number  of  citizens,  2. 

RESIDENTS, 

who,  460. 
RETALIATION  OF  INJURIES,  282, 283, 

317. 
RETORTION,  283. 
REVENUE.    Su  Peopb«tt. 

of  the  public  revenues,  110. 

at  whose  disposal,  ib. 

application  of,  ib, 
RIGHTS.    See  Obligations  aki>  Riqhts. 
RIVERS,  STREAMS,  AND  LAKES, 

right  of  nation  thereto,  120. 

of  river  separating  two  territories,  t6. 

rules  respecting,  ib, 

1.  where   nation    takes    possession    of 

country  bounded  by,  ib, 
priority  of  possession  gives  right,  ib, 

2.  and   appropriates  to   itself  the   use 

thereof  A, 

3.  where  possession  doubtful,  ib, 

4.  where   possession   long    and   undis- 

puted, 120,  and  note. 

5.  where  settled  by  treaty,  120. 

of  the  bed  of  a  river  dried  up,  or  taking 

another  coarse,  121. 
the  bed  of,  belongs  to  owner  of  river,  ib, 
of  the  right  of  alluvion,  ib, 
distinction  between,  and  avulsion,  ib, 
whether  it  produces  any  change  in  the 

right  to  the  river,  ib. 
where  bed  of  changed,  122. 


RIVERS,  &c  (ron/tfiiMtf). 

right  of  soil  of  abandbnpd^owiisey-iil* 
whom,  122.     \  -^  * -^  ■^-  ^ -i-  /. 
jthe  current  o^ 


of  works  tending  to 

ib, 
when,  or  not  lawful,  ib, 
or  in  prejudice  of  right  of  others,  ib. 
rules  in  relation  to  interfering  rights,  ib. 
where  right  of  fishery  exists,  ib, 
in  cases  of  navigation,  ib, 
of  lakes,  123,  124.    See  Lakbs. 
proprietors  of,  who,  123. 
of  the  increase  of  lakes,  ib, 
of  land  formed  on  banks  of  lakes,  125. 
where  bed  of  lake  dried  up,  ib. 
jurisdiction  over  lakes  and  rivers,  ib, 

SAFE  CONDUCT, 
what,  416. 

distinction  between,  and  passport,  t6. 
right  of  sovereign  to  grant,  ib, 
when  may  delegate  right,  ib, 
is  not  transferable,  ib,  ^ 

of  safe   conduct    granted    for    certain 

effects,  ib, 
when  those  effects  may  be  renu>ved  by 

others,  ib, 
extent  of  the  promised  security,  ib. 
duty  of  party  granting  it,  417. 
of  the  right  derived  thereby,  ib, 
whether  includes  baggage  and  domestics, 

ib, 
practice  to  specify  particulars,  ib, 
granted  to  &ther  does  not  include  his 

family,  ib, 
when  to  party  and  his  retinue,  ib. 
term  of  safe  conduct,  418. 
of  person  forcibly  detained  beyond  the 

term,  ib. 
of  respite  in  case  of  forcible  detainer  or 

sickness,  ib, 
does  not  expire  at  death  of  him  who 

gave  it,  ib, 
how  may  be  revoked,  ib, 
time  allowed  in  case  of  revocation,  ib. 

SAFE-GUARD.    &«  Ehemy. 

what,  and  when  granted,  369. 
SEA, 

its  use,  126. 

dominion  over,  126,  in  note. 

whether  it  can  be  possessed,  125. 

no  one  can  appropriate  to  himself  the 

use  of,  ib. 
attempt  to  exclude  another  does  it  an 

injury,  126. 
attempt  an  injury  to  all  nations,  ib, 
exolasive  right    may   be    acquired    by 

treaties,  ib, 
bat  not  by  prescription,  or  long  usage,  127. 
unless  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  agreement,  ib. 
but  sea  near  the  coasts  may  become  a 
property,  ib. 
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BEA  (coUimud). 

reason  ior  appropriating  the  sea  near  the 

coast,  128. 
how  far  this  possession  may  extend, 

128,  129. 
of  shores  and  ports,  129. 
of  bays  and  straits,  129,  130. 
of  straits  in  particular,  130. 
of  tax  in  right  of  passage,  t^. 
of  the  right  to  wrecks,  ib. 
when  allowed,  ib, 
to  whom  belonging,  ib. 
of  a  sea  included  within  the  territories 

of  a  nation,  130,  131. 
of  the  jurisdiction  over  the  sea,  131. 
empire  and  domain  over,  not  insepanu 

ble,  ib, 
of  children  bom  at,  102.    Set  Countbt. 
SEARCH.     See  Neutealitt. 

right  of,  in  neutral  ships,  338,  339. 
consequences  of  refusal,  ib, 
usually  settled  by  treaty,  ib, 

SErARATION, 

of  a  nation  from  the  state  of  which  it  is 

a  member,  96. 
when  allowed,  96,  97. 
when  conquered  or  abandoned,  97. 
mere  failure  of  protection  not  sufficient, 

96,  97. 

SETTLEMENT.    See  Cox^ntet. 

what,  103. 

when  may  be  changed,  t6. 

distinction  between,  and  habitation,  t^. 

of  natural  or  original  settlement,  ib, 

acquired  settlement,  what,  ib, 
SHORE,  129.     See  Sea. 

SLAVERY, 

of  the  right  to  condemn  prisoners  to, 
356,  357.     See  Peisonee. 

SOCIETY.    See  Law  of  Nations. 

of  the  establishment  of  natural  society, 

lix. 
its  necessity,  ib, 

its  duties  and  obligations,  Ix.  Ixi. 
its  object,  Ixi. 
genera]  laws  deduced  therefrom,  Ix.  Ixi. 

Ixii. 
benefit  of  others,  without  prejudice  to 

ourselves,  Ixi.  Ixii. 
the  liberty  of  nations,  IxiL 
effect  of  this  liberty,  ib, 
the  right  of  judging  for  herself,  Ixii.  346. 
importance  of  this  law,  Ixiv. 
violation  of,  a  ground  of  war,  ib, 
extent  of  right,  ib, 
must  not  affect  the  liberty  of  nations,  ib. 

SOLDIERS.     See  War. 
right  of  raising,  293, 
of  enlistment  of,  294. 


SOLDIERS  {eontinveJ) 

their  pay  and  quarters,  296. 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  297. 

SOVEREIGN, 

obligations  and  rights  of,  12. 

who  is  a  sovereign,  1,  12. 

established  for  the  advantage  of  sodcCj, 

13. 
representative  character  of,  14. 
origin  of,  ib, 
is  intrusted  with  the  obligations  of  the 

nation,  ib, 
and  invested  with  its  rights,  14. 
rights  of  in  this  respect,  14,  15. 
ou^t  to  know  the  nation,  15. 
extent  of  his  power,  ib. 
his  prerogatives,  t6. 
to  respect  and  support  the  laws  fdnda- 

mental,  ib. 
may  change  those  not  fundamental,  f 6. 
ought  to  maintain  the  existing  laws,  14^ 
in  what  sense  subject  to  the  laws,  t6. 
person  of,  sacred  and  inviolable,  17. 
nation  may  curb  a  tyrant,  17,  18. 
may  withi^w  itself  from  his  obedienop, 

ib. 
arbitration  between,  and  his  ^bjects.  20. 
obedience  which  subjects  oWe  to,  21 . 
when  may  resist  him,  ib, 
appointment  of  ministers  by,  23. 
duty  oif  in  establishing  glory  of  the  ■*« 

tion,  91. 
of  pardoning  offenders.    See  Paedox. 
right  of,  to  grant  privilege  of  safe  con- 
duct, 416. 
duty  of  state  to  procure  release  oi^  when 

a  prisoner,  436. 
right  of,  over  property  of  subject.     Sm 

Peopsett. 

SOVEREIGN  STATE, 

what,  2. 

is  such,  though  bound  by  an   unequal 
alliance,  ib. 

or  by  treaty  of  proteclioD,  ib, 

or  to  pay  tribute,  ib. 

or  to  do  homage,  ib. 
two  states  subject  to   the  same  prinee, 

may  be,  3. 
so  of  states  forming  a  federal  republic,  i6. 
when  it  ceases  to  bo  such,  4. 
when  under  dominion  of  another,  «&. 

SOVEREIGNTY.       See      aUo     Sovbrkigx 
State. 
what,  3. 

indivisibility  of,  27. 
is  inalienable,  31. 

SPY, 

of  the  employment  of,  375,  376,  358. 

STATE.     See   Nation,   Law   op   NAnoHBy 

SOVBRSIONTT. 
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fiTATE  (cofUinmed). 
Its  anutitvtion,  8. 

duties  &nd  lights  of  the  nation  in  re- 
spect to,  t6. 

of  the  public  authority  o(  ib. 

nation  should  choose  the  best  constitu- 
tion, 9. 

of  the  potitical,  fundamental,  and  dril 
laws  of,  ib. 

of  the  support  of  the  constitution,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws,  9,  10. 

rights  of  nation  with  respect  to  its  con- 
stitution and  government,  l6. 

may  refonn  its  government,  ib. 

and  change  ita  constitution,  ib. 

of  the  legislative  po]Nrer  of,  11. 

right  of,  to  change  the  constitution,  ib. 

of  the  caution  necessary  herein,  12. 

is  the. judge  of  all  dii^uteB  relating  to 
the  government,  ib. 

no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
ib. 

several  kinds  of  states,  28. 
8TRAIT.    SeeSmA. 

of  refusing  passage  thitugh,  130. 

of  levying  tax  on  vessels  passing  through, 
ib. 

8TRBAM,  120, 121.    See  Riybb,  Stksaiu, 
AND  Lakes. 

SUBMISSION.     See  Nation. 
of  one  nation  to  another,  94. 
different  kinds  oC,  ib. 
right  of  citizens  on,  ib. 
how  ^eatj  of,  annulled,  95. 
distinction  between,  and  incorpora- 
tion, 96. 
SUBSIDY.    SmEnxmt. 
^hat,  324. 

SUCCESSIVE   OR   HEREDITARY 

STATE, 
what,  24. 
origin  o^  ib. 

when  may  be  chang^  25. 
ought  to  be  kept,  26. 
of  renunciation,  26. 
when,  or  not  binding,  ib. 
of  regents,  27. 

indiviability  of  sovereigns,  ib. 
who  to  decide  disputes  respecting  suo- 

eeidon,  ib. 
ought  not  to  depend  on  Judgment  of  a 

foreign  power,  29. 

SUPPLICANT.    See  Country. 
who  are,  107. 

raoh  as  implore  protection  of  a  sove- 
reign against  nation  they  have 
quitted,  »&. 

BT7BEXY.    I'ke  Guabantt. 

for  observance  of  treaties,  237.  See 
Tbiatt. 

82 


TAXES, 

imposition  and  regolation  ci,  111. 
each  citizen  to  contribute  according  to 

his  ability,  ib. 
nature  of  the  obligation,  ib. 
nation  may  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of 

imposing  them,  ib. 
of  money  hills,  111,  in  note, 
of  the  sovereign  who  has  this  -power,  ib. 
dutiee  of  sovereign  with  respect  to,  ib. 
application  o^  1 12. 
TERRITORY.    See  Country. 
TESTAMENTS, 

validity  o^  how  decided,  167. 
how  construed  in  England,  167,  note, 
prisoner  of  war  may  make,  398. 
TOLERATION.    £te  IUuoion  and  Pixty. 
when  universal  toleration  advisable,  60. 
is  so,  unleas  tenets  dangerous  to  mo- 
rality^ ib. 
TOLL.    See  PuBUO  Ways. 

Ibundaticm  of  right  to,  44,  115. 
nature  and  object  of  imposition  of,  44. 
on  whom  imposed,  44,  and  note. 
TRADE,  37  to  43.    See  CoMiaRCK. 
TREATIES, 

Of  alUanee  and  other  pMic  trttUiee,  192. 
nature  of  treaties,  192,  and  note, 
of  pactions,  agreements,  and  conven- 
tions, 192. 
by  whom  treaties  are  to  be  made,  ib. 
state  under  protection  may  make,  193. 
limitation  of  right,  ib. 
of  treaties  concluded  by  proxies  and 

plenipotentiaries,  t6. 
by  whom  ratified,  Uf. 
validity  of  treaties,  194. 
injury  does  not  render  them  void,  i6. 
duty  of  nations  herein,  ib. 
if  injurious  to  state,  a  nullity,  ib. 
BO,  if  made  iar  unjiust  or  dishonent  pur- 
poses, 195. 
contraction  o^  with  those  who  do  not 

profess  the  true  religion,  ib. 
obligation  of  observing  treaties,  196. 
necessity  o^  acknowledged  bv   all  na- 
tions, ib. 
gioiy  to  nation  resulting  therefrom,  ib. 
instances,  196. 

violation  o(  an  act  of  injustice.  i6. 
cannot  be  made  contrary  tu  those  pre- 
viously existing,  ib. 
how  condiyled  with  several  nations  with 

same  view,  197. 
the  more  ancient  ally  entitled  to  pre- 
ference, ib. 
DO  assistsnne  in  an  unjust  war,  ib. 
General  dhiaion  of  the  nAfect,  198. 
'1.  those  relating  to  things  already  due 
by  the  law  of  nature,  16. 
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TREATIES  {continued), 

3.  those  relating  to  further  engagements, 

189. 
the  former  described,  ib. 
collision  of  these  treaties  with  duty 

we  owe  ourselTes,  ib. 
treaties  by  which  we  barely  promise 

to  do  no  injury,  ib.  « 

utility  thereof  ib. 
treaties   concerning   things  not  na^ 

turally  due,  t6. 
these  treaties  described,  ib.  » 

are  equal  or  unequal,  198,  199. 
of  equal  treaties,  199. 
obligation  of  preserving  equality  in 

treaties,  199. 
diiTerence  between  equal  and  unequal 

treaties,  200. 
of  unequal  treaties  and  alliances,  ib. 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  ib. 
1.  where    inequality    on    side    of 

stronger  power,  ib. 
3.  where  on  side  of  inferior,  ib. 
of  unequal  alliances,  201. 
either  impair  the  sovereignty,  or  they 

do  not,  1*6. 
how  alliance  with  diminution  of  sove- 
reignty   may    annul    preceding 

treaties,  202,  208. 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 

203. 
mutual  duty  of  nations  with  respect 

to  unequal  alliances,  ib. 
of  those  where  inequality  on  the  side 

of  the  more  powerful  party,  203, 

204. 
how  inequality  may  be  conformable 

to  the  law  of  nature,  204. 
when  imposed  by  way  of  punishment, 

206. 
of  personal  and  real  treaties,  ib, 
personal  alliance,  what,  ib. 
expires  with  him  who  makes  it,  t6. 
real  alliance,  what,  ib. 
always  attaches  to  the  state,  ib. 
unless  limited,  ib. 
distinctions  between,  to  be  observed, 

ib. 
general  rules  respecting,  ib. 
naming  contracting  parties  in,  does 

not  make  it  personal,  ib, 
alliance  by  a  republic  is  real,  ib, 
subsists,  though  form  of  government 

changed,  206. 
of  treaties  concluded  bgr  kings  or  other 

monarchs,  ib. 
of  perpetual  treaties,  ib. 
of  those  for  a  certain  time,  ib. 
of  treaties  for  king  and  his  successors, 

t6. 
I  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 

207. 


TREATIES  (continued). 

presumption,  how  to  be  founded  bk 

doubtful  cases,  207. 
instances  in  illustration,  207,  208. 
obligations  and  rights  resulting  firom 
a  real  treaty  pass  to  the  suc- 
cessor, 208. 
but  general  custom  for  successor  to 

renew  them,  ib. 
of  treaties  accomplished  once  for  all 

and  perfected,  208,  209. 
^of  those  accomplished  in  part,  209,210. 
personal  alliance  expires  if  one  of 

parties  ceases  to  reign,  21 1. 
of  those  in  their  own  nature  penonal, 

211.      . 
where  concluded  for  defence  of  king 

and  royal  family,  ib. 
when  binding  where  king  -deprived  of 

his  crown,  ib. 
distinction  when  dethroned  by  rebels, 

ib. 
and  lawfully  dethroned,  ib. 
instances   of  Louis   4th    and    king 

William,  212. 
obligation  of  a  real  alliance  where  the 
king  is  dethroned,  i6. 
Of  the  dissolution  and  renewal  oftreaiieSy  i&. 
expiration  of  alliances  made  for  a  limited 

time,  213. 
of  the  renewal  of  treaties,  ib. 
of  the  tadt  renewal  of,  213,  214. 
how  dissolved  when  violated  by  one  of 

contracting  parties,  214. 
violation  of  one  trea^  does  not  cancel 

another,  ib. 
when  violation  of  part  cancels  the  whole, 

215. 
is  void  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 

contracting  parties,  216. 
but  not  by  state  placing  itself  under  pro- 
tection of  another,  ib. 
of  treaties  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
217. 
Of  public  conventions  in  nature  o/*,  218.     Sm 
Convention. 
when  made  by  sovereigns,  ib. 
of  those  by  subordinate  powers,  t^. 
of  treaties  concluded  by  public  peraoii 

not  having  sufficient  power,  219. 
of  the  agreement  called  Sponsio,  ib. 
state  not  bound  thereby,  220. 
effect  of,  on  promi^er,  ih. 
sovereign,  how  far  bound  by,  223. 
Of  the  faith  of  treaties,  229. 
what  is  sacred  among  nations,  ib. 
treaties  are  held  sacred  between  natiomi^' 

ib. 
faith  of  treaties  is  sacred,  t6. 

and  he  who  violates  them  violates  the 
law  of  nations,  ib. 
right  of  nations  against  violator,  230. 
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TREATIES  (contifmed), 

violation  of,  by  the  popes,  230. 

this  abuse  authorized  by  princes,  331. 

use  of  an  oath  in  treaties,  232. 

does  npt  constitute  the  obligation,  ib, 

or  produce  new  obligations,  ib, 

or  change  the  nature  of  them,  ib, 

it  gives  no  pre-eminence  to  one  treaty 

above  another,  ib. 
cannot  give  force  to  a  treaty  invalid, 

233. 
of  asseveraiiontj  232. 
violation  of,  disgraceful^  ib, 
fiuth  of  treaties  does  not  depend  on  the 

di£ference  of  religion^  233. 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  wording 

of,  233. 
of  subterfuges  in  treaties,  234. 
an  evidently  false  interpretation  incon- 
sistent with  faith  cf  treaties,  ib* 
faith  tacitly  pledged,  ib. 
Ofsecuritia  given  for  obtervcuux  of,  235. 
guaranty,  wha^  ib. 
gives  the  guarantee  no  right  to  interfere, 

t6. 
nature   of  the   obligation   it   imposes, 

236. 
cannot  impair  the  rights  of  a  third  party, 

ib. 
duration  of  the  guaranty,  ib. 
of  treaties  with  surety,  237. 
of  pawns,   securities,  and   mortgages, 

ib. 
right  of  nation  over  what  she  holds  as  a 

pledge,  237,  238. 
how  obliged  to  restore  it,  238. 
how  she  may  appropriate  it,  ib. 
of  hostages,    238,    239.      See    Host- 
age. 
Of  the  interpretcUion  oftreatiet,  244. 
necessity  of  establishing  rules  of,  ib. 
general  observations  herein,  244,  and 

notes, 
maxims  respecting,  ib. 

1st,  not  allowable  to  interpret  what 
has  no  need  of  interpretation, 
ib. 
2d,  if  he  who  could  and  ought  to 
have  explained  himself,  and  has 
not  done  it,  it  is  to   his  own 
detriment,  245. 
3d,  neither  of  contracting  parties  to 
interpret  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  ib. 
4th,  what    is     sufficiently    declared 
is  to  be   taken  for   true,   245, 
246. 
5th,  int  rpretation  ought  to  be  made 
according  to  certain  rules,  246. 
fiuth  of  tP^aties  lays  an  obligation  to 

follow  these  rules,  247. 
general  rule  of  interpretation,  ib. 


TREATIES  (coHUnuecT). 

should  be  conformahle  to  common  usage, 

248. 
how  ancient  treaties  to  be  interpreted, 

ib. 
of  quibbles  on  words,  249. 
rule  for  avoiding  of,  ib. 
mental  reservations  not  allowed,  ib. 
technical  terms,  how  interpreted,  250. 
of  terms  whose  signification  admits  of 

degrees,  ib. 
of  figurative  expressions,  ib. 
of  equivocal  expressions,  251. 
rule  for  latter  cases,  ib. 
not  nedessaiy  to  give  a  term  the  same 

sense  everywhere  in  the  same  deed, 

262. 
absurd   interpretations    should   be    re- 
jected, ib. 
absurdity  described,  and  instances,  ib. 
interpretation  rendering  treaty  void  not 

to  be  admitted,  253. 
obscure   expressions,  how  interpreted, 

254. 
interpretation  founded  on  the  connection 

of  the  discourse,  ib. 
or  drawn  from  the  connection,  &c  of0 

the  things  themselves,  255. 
to  be  founded  on  the  reason  of  the  deed, 

256. 
how,  where  many  reasons   have  con- 
curred to  determine  the  will,  257. 
what  constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  for 

an  act  of  the  will,  t6. 
extensive  interpretation  founded  on  the 

reason  of  ihe  act,  ib. 
of  frauds  tending  to  elude  laws  and 

promises,  258. 
of  restrictive  interpretations,  259. 
use  of;  to  avoid  fsdling  into  absurdities, 

ib. 
or  into  what  is  unlawful,  ib. 
or  into  what  is  too  severe  and  burthen- 
some,  260. 
how  it  ought  to  restrict  the  signification 

agreeably  to  the  subject,  ib. 
when  change  happening  in  the  state  of 

things  forms  an  exception,  261. 
interpretation  of,  in   unforeseen   cases, 

262. 
reasons  arising  from  the  possibility  and 

not  the  existence  of  the  thing,  t6. 
where   expressions   capable   of  an   ex- 
tensive and  a  limited  sense,  263. 
of  things  favourable  and  things  odious, 

ib. 
favourable,  when  tending  to  the  common 

advantage,  264. 
odious,  when  to  the  contrary,  t6. 
so,  of  things  useful  to  human  society, 

265. 
whatever  contains  a  penalty  is  odious,  ib. 
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TREATIES  (continued). 

»o,   whatever   renders   a  deed  void  is 

odiouB,  266. 
all  tending  to  change  the  present  state 

of  things  is  fiivourable,  ib. 
the  contrary  is  odious,  ib, 
of  things  of  a  mixed  nature,  266. 
interpretation  of  favourable  things,  (6. 
rules  respecting,  ib, 

1.  utmost  latitude  to  be  given  to  terms 

used  according  to  common  usage, 
ib. 

2.  terms  of  art  to  receive  the  fullest 

interpretation,  267. 

3.  but  not  in  an  improper  signification, 

unless  from  necessity,  267. 

4.  signification  to  be  restricted,  where 

leading  to  absurdity,  ib, 
6.  to  be  restricted  where  equity  or  a 
great  common  advantage  requires 
it,  ib, 
interpretation  of  things  ocHoue,  ib, 
should  be  limited,  267,  268. 
examples,  268,  269. 

how  deeds  of  liberality  should  be  inter* 
^  preted,  270. 

"       where  a  collision  of  laws  and  treaties, 
ib. 
General  rulet   respecting  interpretation  of, 
ib, 

1.  where  bare  perrmmon   incompatible 

with  preecription — flatter  preferred, 
271. 

2.  treaty  permitting,  to  give  way  to  that 

forbidding,  ib, 

3«  so,  that  which  ordaint,  to  give  way  to 
that  which  forbids,  ib, 

4.  where  ooUision  between  two  affirma- 
tive treaties,  latter  to  be  preferred. 
ib, 
when  otherwise,  ib, 

6.  of  two  laws  or  conventions,  the  less 
general  preferred,  272. 

6.  treaty  not  admitting  of  delay,  to  be 

preferred   to   that  to  be   done  at 
another  time,  273. 

7.  of  two  competing  duties,  the  most 

important,  dec,  preferred,  ib, 

8.  of  two  promises,  die  party  promised 

to  elect,  274. 
but  in   case   of  doubt,  promisor  to 
perform  that  in  which  most  strongly 
hound,  ib. 

9.  treaty    confirmed    on    oath    to    be 

preferred  to  one  not  sworn  to, 
ib, 
10.  treaty  enjoined  under  a  penalty,  to  be 
preferred  to  that  not  enforced  by 
one,  t6. 
so,  of  that  enjoined  under  a  greater 
penalty  to  that  enforced  by  a  lesser, 
ib. 


TREATIES  OF  PEACE,  432.    ftePiAGl. 

TRIBUTARY  STATE.    SmStatb. 

what,  3. 

is  a  sovereign  state,  3. 
TROOPS, 

right  of  levying,  294. 

enlistment  of,  294,  298. 
TRUCE.    SwWab. 

what,  404. 

does  not  tenninate  the  war,  ib, 

is  partial  or  general,  ib. 

general  truce  for  many  years,  ib. 

how  concluded,  ib. 

sovereign's  faith  engaged  in,  406. 

when  truce  begins  to  be  obligatoiy,  ib, 

publication  o^  ib. 

subjects  contravening  the  truce,  ib. 

violation  of,  407. 

stipulation  of  penalty  against  infractor 

Ofyib, 

time  of  the  truce,  ib. 

efllects  of  a  truce,  408. 

what  or  not  allowed  during  oontiniianoe 

o^  ib. 
rales  respecting,  408,  409. 

1.  each  party  may  do  at  home  what 

they  have  a  right  to  do  in  time 
of  peace,  409. 

2.  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  tmoe 

in  doing  what  hostilities  would 

have  prevented,  ib. 
as  continuing  the  works  of  a  siege, 

i6. 
or  repairing  breaches,  Ac,  ib, 
or  introducing  succours,  410. 
distinctions  herein,  ib. 
as  army  retreating  during  a 

pension  of  hostilities,  t6. 

3.  nothing  to  be   attempted  in 

tested  places,  but  every  thing  to 
be  left  as  it  was,  411. 
but  places  quitted.  Sec,  by  enemy 

may  be  possessed,  ib. 
subjects  inclined  to  revolt  not  Co  be 

received  during  the  truce,  t6. 
much  less  to  be  solicited  to  treason. 

ib. 
persons  or  efiects  of  enemy  not  to 
be  seized  during  trace,  ib. 
right  of  postliminium  during  a  trace,  iS. 
intercourse  allowed  during,  ib. 
of  persons   detained   by   insurmoant&- 
ble  difficulties  after  expiration    of^ 
412. 
of  adding  particular  conditions  to  tiuoe«, 

ib. 
at  expiration  of,  war  renewed  without 
fresh  declaration,  ib. 
TRUTH, 

when  bound  to  speak  it  to  su  enemy, 
373. 
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U8UCAPTI0N.    See  Pbbbcbiptiom. 
what,  187,  and  note. 

VAGRANT.    &eCou»T»T. 
who  are  Tagranta,  103. 
those  who  have  no  lettlements,  ib, 
children  of^  have  therefore  no  country, 

ib. 
when  country  of  vagrant  that  of  child,  ib. 
aa  where  vagrant  has  not  renounced  his 

natural  settlement,  ib, 

VOLUNTARY  LAW, 
what,  Ixiv.,  and  note, 
founded  on  a  presumed  consent,  bdv. 
s  maxim  concerning  use  o^  IxvL 

VOLUNTEERS,  40L    At  Wab. 

WAR, 

DefinUion  q^,  291. 

is  public  or  private,  ib. 

defensive  or  offensive,  293. 

right  of  making,  291. 

belongs  only  to  the  sovereign  power, 

292,  293. 

though  sometimes  otherwise,  292. 
right  of  kings  of  England  to  make,  292, 

293,  and  note. 

Of  the  irutrumetUe  of  war^  293. 

what  deemed  such,  ib. 

troops,  officers,  dec,  ib. 

arms,  artillery,  dec,  ib. 

right  of  levying  troops,  294. 

belongs  to  the  sovereign  power,  ib. 

is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  majesty, 
ib. 

though  right  sometimes  limited,  ib. 

obligations  of  citizens  to  .serve  and  de- 
fend the  state,  ib. 

of  the  enlistment  or  raising  of  troops, 
ib. 

of  the  exemptions  from  carrying  arms, 
295. 

who  exempt,  as  magistrates,  clergy,  dec, 
295,  296. 

of  soldiers'  pay  and  quarters,  296. 

of  hospitals  for  invalids,  ib. 

of  mercenary  soldiers,  297. 

who  are  such,  ib. 

possession  of,  how  far  lawful,  ib. 

what  observed  in  their  enlistment,  298. 

service  of,  voluntary,  t6. 

must  not  be  by  stratagem  or  force,  ib. 

of  enlistment  in  foreign  countries,  ib. 

permission  of  sovereign  requisite,  298. 

none  but  volunteers  to  be  enlisted,  ib. 

of  enticing  away  subjects,  ib. 

nature  of  crime  and  punishment,  ib. 

when  a  cause  for  declaring  war,  tb. 

of  the  obligation  of  soldiers,  299. 

to  take  oath  of  fidelity,  ib. 

are  not  to  desert  the  service,  t6. 

punishment  uf  deserters,  ib. 


WAR,  {cowtimiei). 

of  solicitations  to  desert,  373. 
of  military  laws,  ib. 
necessity  of,  in  army,  tb. 
military  code  o^  what,  ib. 
of  military  discipline,  ib. 
importance  o(  considered,  ib, 
of  subordinate  powers  in  war,  t6. 
their  authority,  ib. 
extent  and  limit  thereof,  ib. 
promises  of,  how  far  binding  on  sove- 
reign, 300. 
when  binding  only  on  themselves,  ib. 
of  the  assumption  of  power  by,  ib, 
thehr  responsibility,  t6. 
how  they  bind  their  inferiors,  301. 
Ofthej'utt  c€Buw$  of  tear,  ib. 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  very 

cogent  reasons,  ib. 
justificatory  reasons   and   motives   for 

making,  302. 
explanation  hereof,  t6. 
what  in  general  a  just  cause  of  war,  ib, 
what  unjust,  t6. 
of  the  object  of  war,  ib, 
what  motives  requisite  in  undertaking 

war,  303. 
proper  motives,  what,  ib. 
vicious  motives,  what,  ib. 
of  war  undertaken  upon  just  grounds, 

though  motives  vicious,  ib, 
pretexts,  what,  304. 
of  war  undertaken  merely  for  advantage, 

ib, 
of  nations  making  war  without  reason 

or  apparent  motives,  305. 
are  considered  enemies  to  mankind,  t6. 
right  of  nations  to  punish  them,  ib. 
how  defensive  war  is  just  or  uajust,  ib, 
nation  has  no  right  to  defend  an  unjust 

war,  306,  307. 
her  duty  under  such  circumstances, 

305,  313. 
how  defence  may  become  just,  305, 313, 

316. 
offensive  war,  how  far  just  in  an  evident 

cause,  305. 
requisites  to  be  considered,  306. 

1.  a  right  to  demand  something  of 

another  nation,  306,  315. 

2.  the  inability  to  obtain  it  otherwise 

than  by  force  of  arms,  306,  315, 
320. 
in  a  doubtful  cause,  306. 
when  to  be  resorted  to,  ib. 
war  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides,  ib, 
though  sometimes  reputed  lawful,  306, 

320. 
of  war  undertaken  to  punish  a  nation,  807. 
should  be  founded  on  right  and  necessity, 

ib. 
duty  of  nation  at  fault,  ib. 
'      3e2 
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WAR  (continued). 

aggrandizement  of  a  neighbouring  power, 
308. 

when  no  right  to  make  war,  ib> 

when  appearance  of  danger  giTes  the 
right,  309. 

when  other  nations  may  check  aggrand- 
izement of  a  state,  310,  311. 

other  allowable  means  of  defence  against 
a  formidable  power,  311. 

political  equilibrium,  what,  311,  312. 

ways  of  maintaining  it,  312. 

how  he  who  destroys  it  may  be  re- 
strained, 312,  313. 

behaviour  allowable  towards  a  neighbour 
preparing  for  war,  313. 
0/the  declaration  of  war ^  315. 

of  the  necessity  thereof  ib, 

what  it  should  cbntain,  ih. 

is  simple  or  conditional,  316. 

right  to  make,  ceases  on  offer  of  equi- 
table conditions,  t6. 

formalities  of,  t6. 

publication  of,  i5. 

necessity  hereof,  t6. 

defensive  war  requires  no  declaration,  t6. 

when  may  be  omitted  in  an  offensive 
war,  ih, 

or  against  enemies*  associates,  331. 

not  to  be  omitted  by  way  of  retaliation, 
317i 

unnecessary  at  expiration  of  a  trace, 
412. 

should  be  made  where  truce  of  long 
duration,  t6. 
Timt  of  declaration  oftpar,  317. 

need  not  be  till  army  has  reached  the 
fipontiers,  ib. 

or  has  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
ib, 

must  precede  acts  of  hostility,  ib. 
Duty  of  inhabitant*  on  entry  of  foreign  army 
before  declaration,  ib, 

commencement  of  hostilities,  ib, 

conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  subjects 
of  enemy  in  countzy  at  time  of 
declaration,  318. 

freedom  of  persons  and  property,  ib, 

time  allowed  for  departure,  ib, 

extension  of  that  time,  when,  ib, 

when  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  ib. 
Publication  of  the  war  and  manifettoea,  Uf, 

necessity  for,  among  neutrals,  ib, 

how  published,  319. 

manifestoes,  what,  ib, 

what  they  should  contain,  ib, 

decorum  and  moderation  to  be  observed 
in,  ib. 
Of  lawful  war  in  duefomiy  ib, 

requisites  of,  ib, 

by  whom  to  be  made,  ib, 

also  termed  a  regular  war,  320. 


WAR  (continued). 

how  fieur  noticed  in  courts  of  justice,  320, 

in  note, 
distinctions   between   lawful    and  un- 
lawful war,  320. 
between  unlawfiil  and  informal,  ib, 
grounds  of  distinction,  320,  321. 
Of  the  enemy,  and  thing$  belonging  to  himj 

ib.    See  Enemy. 
Of  neutrality,  332.    See  Neutbalitt. 
Of  the  rights  of  nations  in  war,  346,  and 

note, 
general  principles  of,  346. 
difference  between  what  may  be  done 

of  right,  and  what  merely  allowed, 

346. 
the   right    to    weaken    an    enemy  by 

every  justifiable  method,  347,  353, 

364. 
the    right   over   the    enemy's   person, 

347. 
origin  and  limitation  of  this  right,  t6. 
of  giving  quarter,  and  the  offer  to  c^ 

pitulate,  348. 
enemy  not  to  be  killed  after  ceasing  to 

resist,  348,  350,  354. 
case  when  quarter  may  be  refused,  348, 

361. 
enemy  violating  the  laws  of  war,  348; 

350,  354,  361. 
of  the  governor  of  a  town  making  an 

obstinate  defence,  349,  350. 
Reprisals,  what,  348.    See  Repbisal. 
a  system  of  retaliation,  348. 
examples  of,  349,  and  note, 
what  prisoners  not  to  be  the  subject  of, 

349,  360. 
Fugitives  cuftd  deserters,  351. 
*  when  may  be  put  to  death,  ib, 
of  the  clemency  to  be  shown  to  them, 

ib, 

capitulation  with  respect  to,  ib. 
Women,  children,  aged,  and  the  tick,  ib. 
not  to  be  put  to  death,  ib, 

unless  guilty  of  acts  of  hostility,  352. 
Clergymen,  men  of  letters,  ffc,  ib, 
also  exempted  from  death,  t^. 
when  not,  t6. 
peasants  and  those  not  carrying  arms, 

352,  353. 
likewise  exempt,  ib, 
their  freedom  in  general,  ib, 
when  may  have  restraints  imposed   on 

them,  353. 
Of  prisoners  of  war,  ib.     See  Pr'sONKR^ 
right  of  making,  ib, 
its  object,  ib. 
not    to    be    put    to    death,   348,     354, 

355. 
treatment  ot,  354,  and  note, 
of  prisoners  who  cannot  be  fed,  3&S. 
of  condemning  them  to  slavery,  3&Q» 
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WAR  (rewi/inufd). 

exxihan^t  and  ranaom  of,  367.    See  Ran- 
som. 
object  of,  357. 
when  it  takes  place,  ib, 
how  regulated  in  general,  ib. 
when  exchange  may  be  refused,  f  6. 
of  providing  liberty  of,  in  treaty,  ib, 
right  of  nation  to  prohibit  ranaom  of, 
357,  358. 
of  ateamnating  and  poieoning  of,  358  to 
360. 
meaning  of  assajBsination,  359. 
18  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  360, 

361. 
guilt  of  flovereign  resorting  thereto, 

361. 
how  punished,  ib. 

use  of  poison  not  to  be  adopted  by 
way  of  reprisal,  360. 
Cf  the  right  of  war  with  regard  to  things 
belonging  to  the  enemy,   364.     See 
Enemy. 
Of  the  sovereign  who  wages  an  unjust  war, 
378. 
an  unjust  war  gives  no  right,  ib. 
guilt  of  him  who  undertakes  it,  378, 379. 
his  obligations,  379. 
Of  the  effects  of  a  regular  war,  381. 
is  bound  to  make  reparation,  ib. 
nations  not  rigidly  to  enforce  the  law  of 

nature  against  each  other,  t^. 
should  observe  the  voluntary  law  of, 

383. 
reason  for  this,  ib. 
regular  war,  its  effects,  ib. 
whatever  permitted  to  one  party,  is  so 

to  the  other,  383,  383. 
effect  of  the  voluntary  law  in  an  unjust 
war,  383. 
Of  acqmsitvms  by  war,  384. 
war,  when  alawiiil  mode  of  acquisition,  t6. 
conditions  necessaiy  to  render  it  just, 

384,  385. 
every  acquisition  in  regular,  valid,  385. 

and  this  though  war  unjust,  ib. 
exception  in  case  of  war  destitute  of  any 

plausible  pretext,  385. 
acquisition  of  movable  property,  385,  in 

note, 
of  maritime  captures,  ib. 
title  to,  when  complete,  ib. 
law  as  to,  in  England,  ib. 
aoquisition  of  immovables  on  conquest, 

386. 
to  whom  they  belong,  i6. 
when  title  thereto  complete,  ib. 
how  to  transfer  them  validly,  387,  395. 
conditions  on  which  a  conquered  town 

is  acquired,  387. 
such  rights  only  acquired  as  belonged 
to  the  conquered  sovereign,  ib. 


WAR  (continued). 

lands  of  private  persons,  388. 

formerly  subject  to  the  right  of  conquest, 

ib. 
such  right  now  confined  to  public  pro- 
perty, ib. 
conquest  of  the  whole  state,  ib. 
treatment  of  the  conquered  state,  388, 

dac.,  and  note, 
to  whom  the  conquest  belongs,  391, 

365,  and  note, 
the  nation  entitled  thereto,  391. 
nature  of  the  sovereign's  right  thereto, 

391,  365,  and  note, 
of  liberating  a  people  whom  the  enemy 

have  unjustly  conquered,  391. 
when  under  an  obligation  to  do  so,  339, 

and  note. 
Of  the  right  of  postUminium,  392.    See  Jus 

Postliminium. 
Of  the  rights  of  private  persons  in  war,  399. 
subjects  cannot  commit  hostilities  with- 
out the  sovereign's  order,  ib. 
nature  of  that  or4er,  ib. 
necessity  for,  and  why  adopted,  399, 

400. 
precise    meaning    of  order,  400,   and 

note, 
how  interpreted,  400. 
what  private  persons  may  undertake, 

presuming  on  the  sovereign's  will, 

ib. 
of  privateers,  ib. 

nature  of  their  rights,  400,  401. 
of  volunteers,  401. 
their  treatment,  ib. 
what  soldiers  and  subalterns  may  do, 

401,  402. 
obligation  of  state  to  indemnify  subjects 

for  damages  sustained  in  war,  402, 

403,  and  note, 
distinction  herein,  ib. 
duty  of  state  in  this  respect,  403,  and 

note. 
Of  conventions  made  during  war,  404.     See 

Tbucb. 
of  truce  and  suspension  of  arms,  ib. 
distinction  between,  ib. 
does  not  terminate  the  war,  ib. 
a  truce 'is  either  partial  or  general,  ib, 
of  a  general  truce  for  many  years,  ib,. 
how  concluded,  ib. 
sovereign's  faith  engaged  in,  406. 
when    truce  begins  to  be  obligatory, 

ib. 
publication  of,  ib. 
subjects  contravening  of,  ib. 
truce  not  thereby  broken,  ib. 
punishment  of  delinquents,  406,  407. 
violation  of,  407. 

its  dissolution  by  breach  of  one  of  con- 
tracting parties,  ib. 
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WAR  (eotaimud), 

•tipuUtioa  of  penalty  ■gainit  infractor 
of,  407. 

time  of  the  truce,  ib, 

neoeinty  of  specifying,  407, 406. 

how  construed  in  the  ehseoce  of  such 
specificetion,  408. 

general  efiects  of  a  truce,  ib, 

what,  or  not  allowed  during  continu- 
ance ofit,i6. 

rules  respecting,  409.    8m  Taccv. 
Of  capUuUUiomi^  412. 

by  whom  to  be  concluded,  412,418. 

clauses  thereof  413. 

necessity  for  their  observance,  414^ 

promises  made  to  the  enemy  by  in- 
dividuals are  binding,  414»  371, 
872. 

instances,  415. 

duty  of  sovereign  to  see  them  fulfilled, 
414. 

as  to  contracts  in  &vottr  of  alien  ene- 
mies, 414,  note. 

as  to  promises  of  ransom,  414.  8m 
lUvsoM. 


WAR  (amtinmed), 

of  conventions  relating  to  ransom,  419, 
420.    Stt  Ravsom. 
WAYS,  43.    SkPubuoWats. 

WHALE  FISHERY. 

customary  law  respecting,  Ixiv.  note. 
WILLS, 

validity  o^  how  decided,  167. 

how  construed  in  England,  167,  note. 

prisoner  of  war  may  make,  398. 

WORSHIP.    Sm  Rblioion. 
what,  46. 

is  either  public  or  private,  61. 
of  the  establishment  of,  66,  69,  60. 
how  destroyed,  61. 
of  attendance  at  public  worship,  Uk 
how  bi  enjoined  by  religion,  i6. 

WRECKS, 

of  the  right  thereto,  130,  and  note. 

in  what  cases  allowed,  ib. 

only  where  owner  cannot   be  found, 

ib. 
to  whom  they  belong,  ib. 


O^ 


THS  WD. 


^: 


B.  B.  mARS,  8TBIW0TTPBB. 
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